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of ‘ part of the Nabob*s Country - Dispute 
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Capture of the Dutch Settlements. 

BOOKVI. Xn 1793, the lerniiiialion of the period assigned to 
the exclusive privileges of the Com{)any so nearly ap- 
1793 . proached, that t^ie question of renewing the charter, 
and of confirming or changing the present system of 
government, could no longer be deferred. People 
had now so generally acquired the hal)it of lifting 
their eyes to the management of national affairs; and 
e<]ual treatment to all so forcibly recommended itself 
as the best rule of government, that the commercial 
and manufacturing j)0])ulation were imj)elled to make 
an effort, more than usually stiong, for the freedom 
of the Eastern trade. I'he princi})al jdaccs of manu¬ 
facture and commerce, in the kingdom ; Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Paisley, Manchester, Norwich, Exeter ; 
exhibited combination^ of the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers, who passed the strongest resolutions; im¬ 
portuned the ministers; petitioned the legislature; 
and desired to have an opportunity of proving how 
much the real policy of commerce was violated, and 
the wealth of the country kept down, by the monopoly 
of so large a fic'ld of trade as that unhappily consigned 
to th(' East India Company. 

'Fhe Indian government was so organized, as now 
vcjy w^ell to answ er ministerial purposes; it w as 
therefore the study of ministei-s to preserve things as 
they Avere. 'Phe Hoard ot (‘ontrol and the Court of 
Directors cast, Avith sonic skill, the parts wdiich they 
had respcctiv'cly to perform. A committee of Direc¬ 
tors Avas appointed, A\hose iuuiness it Avas to draAV up 
reports upon tiie subject of the Eastern trade, and to 
ansAver the arguments ol’ those by whom the freedom 
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ef that trade was advocated or claimed. Three such BOOKVi. 
reports were exhibited. They were in the first 
instance refeiTed to the Committee of the Privy 1793, 
Council relating to trade and plantations ; and in the 
proper stage of the business were submitted to the 
House of Commons. 

On the 25 th of February, Mft Dundas, in the 
House of Commons, made a display of the pecuniary 
state of the Company. Fortunately for the designs 
which were in agitation, the accounts of receipt and 
disbursement presented, ju.st at that moment, a 
balance, of a large amount, on the favourable side. 

Of this circumstance, the greatest possible advantage 
w'as taken. Every thing which could be cfl'ected by 
the confident assertions, so potent in jjersuasion, of 
men of influence and power, was done, to ca]»tivute 
the general mind with a prospect of Indian prosperity, 
to generate a belief that a great fountain, whence a 
perennial stream of wealth would flow upon the 
British nation, was, by the Avisdoin of its rulers, 
secured to them in India. Estimates were formed. 

Avitli all the airs of accuracy, or lather of modera¬ 
tion, by which it was made to appear, that the 
surplus, exhibited by the accounts of the yeai’ imme¬ 
diately passed, would, in future years, rather increase 
than diminish. And with profound solemnity an an- 
propriation, as if for perpetuity, Avas proposed, of a 
large superabounding sum, which Avould, it Avas said, 
be annually received from India. 'Fhe eyes of men 
were successfully dazzled; and Avhen I\Ir. Dundas 
called out to them, “ Will you stop the tide (ti so 
much prosperity for untried theories,” those Avho 
knew but little either about the theory or the i)j’acticc 
of the case, that is, the greater number, were ea.silv' 
made to believe, that there Avas a great certainty of 
securing Avhat they Avere told was the actual influx of 
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BOOKVI. wealth, if they persevered in the present course; a 
*^”***‘ great danger of losing it, if they allowed themselves 
1703. ^ drawn, by delusive prospects, into another. 

The friend of ‘Mr. Dundas, and, as well from in¬ 
tellect as from office, tlie advocate of his schemes, ]\Ir. 
Bruce, the historiographer of the Company, says, 
“ Upon no occasion, perhaps, have men’s minds been 
less prepared for a decision, on a subject of such mag¬ 
nitude and importance.”* It is, indeed, true, that 
the people were de])lorably ignorant of the history 
and management of their hiast India affairs; and it 
was, on this account, the inore eiisy to make them 
throw themselves, with blind confidence, upon the 
assertions of men, whose knowledge was presumed 
from their situation and pretensions. 

An annual surplus of 1,2.39,241/. from the revenues 
and commerce of India, after paying the Company’s 
Indian charges of every description, was assumed.. 
Of this magnificent sum, the following distribution 
was to be made. In the first place, as most due, it 
was proposed, that 500,000/. should be annually 
appropriated to liquidate the debt of the Company 
contracted in India. But in the next place, it wa.s 
patriotically determined, that 500,000/. should lie an¬ 
nually given to the nation, as a tribute from its 
Indian dominion. With regaixl to the remainder of 
tlie grand surplu,s, it was represented, by the Indian 
minister, as no more than equitable, that the merito¬ 
rious proprietors of East India stock should not be 
forgotten. He recommended an increase of dividend 
from eight to ten per cent. By this, 100,000/. more 

‘ Report on the Negotiation between the Honourable East India 
Company and the Public, respecting the Renewal of the Company’s 
c exclusive Privilege of Trade, for Twenty Years from March I 794 . By 

John Bruce, Esq. M. P., F. R.S. Historiographer to the Honourable 
Hast India C/Oiiipany, p. 1?. 
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ttf the annual surplus would be absorbed. A circum- BOOKVI 

stance, which might have excited suspicion, but which_ 

appears to have been perfectly guiltless of any such dis- 1793. 
agreeable eflFect, was this; that, amicj all these promises 
of wealth, the Company was in want of pecuniary 
assistance; and was to receive immediate authority 
for raising what was equivalent to a joan of 2,000,000/. 

It was not indeed to be called a loan. The name of a 
loan, associated with the idea of poverty, was at this 
time to be avoided. The Company were to be empower¬ 
ed to add 1,000,000/. to their capital stock, which, being 
subscribed, on the faith of a dividend of ten per cent., 
at 200 per cent., ])roduced to the Company’s treasury a 
sum of 2,000,000/. By this, it was said, the Com- 
j>any’s bond debt in England would be reduced to 
1,500,000/. The dividend upon this new capital 
would exhaust 100,000/. more of the surplus revenue. 

Of the appropriation of the remainder, which, to show 
accuracy, and because even small sums are of great 
importance, was carried to the last degree of minute¬ 
ness, it would here, however, be out of place to render 
any account. 

After some affectation of discord between the Board’ 
of Control and the Court of Directors, Mr. Dundas 
having even pretended in parliament to believe it 
possible that the Company might decline to petition 
for the renewal of their charter on the terms whicli 
the minister desired to impose, the petition of the 
Company was presented to the House of Commons, 
and taken into consideration on the 2.3d of April. 

It was, to some of the opposing members, a source 
of complaint, when a measure, on which interests of 
so much importance depended, and about which so 
l)rofound an ignorance prevailed, was to be considered 
and determined, that a committee, to collect and to 
communicate information, had not, as on former oc* 
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EJOOK VI. casions, j)receded the decision for which a call upon 
HAP, 7. legislature was now about to be made. Such a 
1793. committee, by which ministerial purposes were more 
likely at the present moment to be thwarted than 
served, the ministers represented as altogether unne¬ 
cessary; because, there was no material circumstance, 
they asserted, relating to India, about which there 
was not sufficient information, in the valuable and 
numerous documents, which they had communicated 
to the House. 

The sj)eech of Mr. Dundas displayed and recom¬ 
mended the projected plan. In all the great and 
leading particulars, the scheme which had been intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Pitt’s bill of 1784, and better adapted 
to ministerial or national purposes by the amendments 
or declarations of succeeding acts, remained without 
alteration.' 

The jiowers of the Board of Control, and of the 
Court of Directors, were established on the same 
footing, on which they had been placed !)y the de¬ 
claratory act of 1 788. The powers of the Govo nor- 
General and his Council, of whom was composed the 
supreme organ of government in India, with the 
powers of the Governors and Councils at the sub¬ 
ordinate presidencies, remained as they had been 
established by the act of 1784, and the amending act 
of 1786. The monopoly of the Eastern trade was 
still secured to the Company. The appropriations 
recommended by ]Mr. Dundas, of a supjjosed surplus 
of revenue, were dressed in the formalities of law. 
The increase of dividend, and the increase of capital, 
were authorized. And the lease of the exclusive pri- 
vileges was renewed for a term of twenty years. 

Only two alterations were nitroduced, of sufficient 
importance to require statement and explanation. 

When the bill of Mr. Pitt entered the lists against 



of certain Commission's of the India Board. 

that of Mr. Fox, the ground of patronage was the BOOKvi. 
field of contention. On this it was, that, as the 
demerit of the one was to suffer defeat, the merit of 1793 . 
the other was to be crowned with yictory. On the 
part, therefore, of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and their 
party, was required, either the reality, or, in place of 
the reality, the affectation, of a sor^t of horror at the 
enormity of increasing ministerial influence. To 
evade objections from this source ; objections whicli 
they themselves had raised to such a height of im¬ 
portance, it was arranged, on the introduction of the 
plan, that no salary should be annexed to the duties 
of the Board of Control. These duties were to hi? 
executed by Members of Ilis Majesty’.s Piivy Coun¬ 
cil, who had good emoluments, on some other score, 
and so little to do for them, as to be very well jiaiil 
for discharging the duties of the Board of Control 
into the bargain. This make-shift, unless it be con¬ 
templated in the light of a trick to amuse the specta¬ 
tors till their attention relaxed, when paid function¬ 
aries of the usual sort might be quietly introduced, is 
a species of burlesque on legislation. To attach to 
one office a salary whose magnitude is out of all pro ‘ 
portion to the duties; next to create another office 
with ample duties but no salary ; and then to jumble 
both sets of duties, however heterogeneous, into one 
set of hands, exhibits a singular contrast with the 
rule of securing every service by its own apj)ropriaf e 
reward ; and paying no more for any service, than 
the performance of the service strictly demands. The 
time was now come, when the same aversion to 
patronage was not necessary to be displayed. It was 
therefore enacted, that a salary, to be paid by the 
Company, should be annexed to the office of certain 
of the Commissioners of the India Board; and that, 

in the appointment of these Commissioners, the circle 

o 
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BOOK VI. of the Privy Council should no longer be the boun- 
*"”***' dary of His Majesty’s choice. 

1793. second alteration regarded the Indian trade. 

As an expedient, for softening the opposition of the 
commercial bodies, it was devised, that the Company 
should afford annually not less than .S,000 tons of 
shipping, in which private individuals might on their 
own account traffic with India, subject to the restric¬ 
tion of not exporting military stores, or importing 
piece goods, and subject also to the restriction of 
lodging imports in the Company’s warehouses, and 
disposing of them at the Company’s sales. 

In adducing motives for the approbation of these 
measures, Mr. Dundas was successful and unsuccess¬ 
ful : unsuccessful in offering any reasons which can 
now satisfy an enlightened inquirer, but completely 
successful in offering reasons which satisfied the bulk 
of his auditory. He began with what he knew to 
be a favourite topic for a British Parliament—the 
wisdom of contempt for theory. On this occasion, 
however, theory was treated by him with unusual 
lenity; for though IMr. Dundas affirmed that tlic 
theories to which he was opposed did not hold true in 
the case for which he had to provide; he was not 
very unwilling to allow that they held good in all 
other cases. Tlie {)ropositions, which J\Ir. Dundas 
here vilified by the name of theories, were two; 
the first. That the business of government, and the 
business of commerce, cannot, with advantage to the 
governed, be lodged in the same hands ; the second. 
That freedom is the life of commerce, and restraint 
and monopoly its bane. What argument did Mr. 
Dundas jwoduce to show that these propositions 
did not hold true in the case of India ? India, 
said he. has hitherto been governed in contempt of 
tlietp : ergo, they do not hold true in the case of 
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in favour of^ his Plan. 

India. Mr. Dundas, it is true, asserted also, that India book vi. 

had been governed well ; but “ governed well,” in 

this case, means simply governed, and nothing more; 1793. 

“ governed,” somehow or other. As to the quality 
of the government, besides that it was the gratuitous 
and interested assumption, therefore worth nothing, 
of INIr. Dundas, what is the standard of comparison ? 

India had been governed well, as* compared with 
what ? As compared with the highest state of advan¬ 
tage in which human nature is capable of being 
placed ? Tliis Mr. Dundas himself would not have 
ventured, even in his boldest moments of affirmation, 
to state. As compared with the ancient Mogul go¬ 
vernment ? Was that the meaning of Mr. Dundas ? 

A mighty boast! That the piide of British legisla¬ 
tion should produce something not cpiite so bad as the 
despotism of barbarians. And this, even at that time, 
was a matter of doubt. It is, now, something more. 

If this, however, was the meaning; the logic of the 
ministers and of parliament, the one inventing, the 
other assenting, stood as follows : “ India, in the hands 
of a civilized people, has been governed, not quite so 
badly, say the ministers; quite as badly, say other 
persons ; as when it was under the despotism of bar¬ 
barians : Therefore, it is true, that the union of com¬ 
merce with government, and the monopoly of trade, 
are good things in India.” This is a logic by which 
a man may be helped to a great variety of convenient 
conclusions. With Mr. Dundas, the Grand Vizir of 
Constantinople might say. The empire of the Sub¬ 
lime Port is “ governed well; ” ergo, janisaries, and 
the bow-string, are excellent in the empire of the 
Sublime Port. The above reasoning Mr. Dundas 
cori’oborated by an established parliamentary axiom, 
which he often found of unspeakable utility. That all 
change in matters of government is bad. Allow 
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Reasonings pf Mr. Dundas 

BOOKVI. this, and it followed, with undeniable certainty, that 
Chap. 7 . gjj change in the government of India was bad. On 
the other hand, if the absolute and universal truth of 
that celebrated axiom should be susceptible of dispute, 
all the oratory which Mr. Dundas expended on the 
topic of change in general, falls, unsujtported, to the 
ground. 

Tlie particular change whicli his opponents con¬ 
templated, the removal of the government of India 
from tlic hands of a commercial corporation, Mmuld, 
he said, produce the following effects ; It would retard 
the payment of the Company’s debts; it would check 
the growing commerce between the two countries; 
and it would endanger llie allegiance of India. He 
asked, if it would be wise to incur so much danger 
for a theory ? With regard to the first two of these 
. bare, unsupported assumptions, which ought to have 

passed for nothing, experience has provided the 
answer. The government has remained as Mr. 
Dundas desired, and the Company, so far from paying 
its debts, has enormously cncreased them; it has 
remained as Mr. Dundas desired, and the commerce, 

. instead of increasing, has dwindled to a trifle. That 
in a well-ordered attempt to improve the mode of 
governing the people of India, there was any thing 
to weaken their allegiance, is so evidently untrue, 
that it is only wor.dei ful there should be a legislative 
assembly, in a civili.red country, in wdiich it could be 
asserted without derision and disgrace. 

“ All this danger,” said the Indian minister, “ to 
be incuiTed for a theory ? ” First, 3Ir. Dundas’s 
eagerness to escape from theory has not avoided the 
danger, but realized a great part of it. Secondly, 
when he treats the word theory ; when all that class 
of politicians, to which he belonged, treat the word 
theory, with so much contempt, what is it they 
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mean? Thought: All application of the thinking book vi. 
powers to the business of government, they call t^HAP.r. 
theory; every thing, in short, except mechanical 
trudging in a beaten track. In thq present case, 
thought, ap{)lying the results of experience, to the 
circumstances of India, endeavoured to foresee what 
mode of goveniment would be attended with the 
happiest effects : But if ever thought, in consequence 
of this operation, recommends any thing different in 
government from tliat which actually exists, it is by 
Mr. Dundas and his fellows, to receive the name of 
theory, and to be exploded. “ All the good which 
now exists, will you sacrifice it to a theory ? ” When 
thought has accurately weighed the value of that 
which exists, and accurately weighed the value of 
that which may be got by a change; and, after all 
that is good and evil on both sides is maturely con- 
sidei’cd, pronounces deliberately that the second value 
is greater than the first; what is meant by asking, 
whether it is wise to sacrifice so much good to a 
theory ? Is it not asking us whether it is wise to sa¬ 
crifice the less good to the greater ? In such cases the 
answer is. That it is wise, to sacrifice so much good 
to theory. It is only an abuse of language to express 
the facts in such inappropriate terms. 

Mr. Dundas said, that no two persons agreed, in 
the substitutes which were proposed for the present 
plan. This, too, however ridiculous, is a standing 
argument against imjuovement. Yet it is not the 
question, whether few or many schemes are projiosed; 
but whether any of them is good. It would be a 
stx’ange maxim of government, that, where a great 
end is in view, and men have different opinions about 
the means, in that case all power of choice should be 
extinguished, and things must remain as they are. 

How numerous soever the n])iiiions, it is still the busi- 



12 Reasoniiigf of Mr. Dundas 

BOOKVI. ness of wisdom to inquire what is best; and take the 
*^”**'‘ most effectual measures for carrying it into happy 
1793. execution. It is worthy of particular regard, that 
almost all the general arguments of those who oppose 
the improvement of political institutions, may thus 
be traced up to one assumption ; viz. That the origi¬ 
nal condition of human beings, the brutal savage 
state, ought never to have been altered: and that all 
those men who have laboured to make human nature 
what it is, ought to be condemned as wicked. 

Among his other arguments, or more j)roperly 
speaking his assertions, Mr. Dundas affirmed, that tlie 
surplus revenue of India could not be carried to Eng¬ 
land, which he affectedly called realizing, but by the 
Company’s trade. There is nothing, it appears from 
experience, too absurd, to pass for an argument in an 
aristocratical assembly. That neither money, nor 
goods could be conveyed from India to England, ex¬ 
cept by the East India Company, was a proposition 
which it required no ordinary share of credulity to 
digest. Experience, moreover, has proved, what a 
knowledge of the theory of man wmuld have foretold, 
that there would be no surplus revenue to l)ring. 

Mr. Dundas made use of other assertions. He 
asserted, that free trade would produce eolonization ; 
and that colonization would produce the loss of 
India. Unhappily, it is almost impossible to establish 
any considerable number of Europeans in India; 
because the natives subsist upon so little, that the 
wages of labour are too low to enable Europeans to 
live. If it were possible, nothing would be of so 
much advantage, both to the people of India, and to 
the people of England. 

As a weight to counterbalance the arguments of 
those who pleaded for the separation of the commerce 
from the government of India, and for the dissolution 
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in favour of his Plan. 

of the Company, Mr. Dundas delivered it as his old, BOOKvr. 
and, after much time and experience, his present and ' 
confirmed opinion, tliat, if the patronage of India ^793, 
were added to the other sources of the influence of 
the crown, it would be sufficient to ensure to the 
crown a majority in both houses of parliament, and 
would destroy the substance of the constitution, 
through the medium of its forms. 'The patronage 
of India was transferred to the crown. It was the 
express purpose of the declaratory act of 1788, to 
place the government of India fully and completely 
in the hands of the ministers. Is the patronage of 
the Admiralty Board, the patronage of tlic Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or that of the Lord Cliancellor 
less ministerial patronage, because it is by these func¬ 
tionaries it is dispensed ? Was it possible to give to 
ministers the unlimited power over the government 
of India, and not to give the benefit of the patronage 
along with it ? 

The two great crimes of which the government in 
India had been accused were; pillage of the natives; 
and wars of conquest. The present bill, Mr. Dundas 
asserted, would cure these evils. How ? It had two 
expedients for that purpose: The land-tax was now 
fixed : And the Governor-General was responsible to 
parliament. 

For annexing salaries to the Board of Control, and 
enabling his Majesty to make any body a Commis- 
-sioner, little trouble in search of a reason seems to 
have been thought necessary. Without a salary, and 
without a choice of other persons than members of 
the Privy Council, no body, said Mr. Dundas, could 
be got who would keep the office so long, or attend 
to its business so much, as to be capable of taking a 
useful part in its management. Nine years before, 
was this incapable of being foreseen ? But foresight 
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BOOK VI. is theory. Wlieii the Commissioners of Control were 
first appointed, there were persons who had so much 
^ salary, and so little to do for it, that they would be 

very well paid for both services, viz. those of the 
Indian Board,* and those attaelied to the salary, 
added together. After an additional salary was got 
for the Indian Commissioners, what was done with 
the surplus salrfry of those who had too much for the 
services which it was intended to pay? Was any of 
it taken away ? No. Why ? To this last question, 
no answer is required. 

By allowing’ 3,000 tons for private trade in the 
Company’s sliips, Mr. Dundas took credit for having 
done something considerable in favour of the manu¬ 
facturers and mercliants. The source of advantage 
in private trade would Ije found in the moie expe¬ 
ditious and economical methods to wliich private in¬ 
terest would give birth. By subjecting the private 
trader to the delays and expenses of the Conq)any, 
Mr. Dundas cut off the possibility of advantage; and 
the merchants declined to occupy the unprofitable 
cliannel whicli he had opened. 

In eveiy one of tJie ])articular objects whicli this 
l)ill pretended to have in view; the enlargement of 
British coniuierci?; the extinction of debt; and the 
prevention of c(m<|uest; its failure, on experience, 
has proved to lie complete. 

It encoi!n(ered very little opposition till its tliird 
reading in the lower house. On that occasion it was 
furiously assaulted by iMr. Fo.x. The House of Com¬ 
mons, he observed, had, in the )fear 1780, proclaimed 
their solemn opinion, that, “ tlie influence of the 
Crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” In defiance of this alarming decla¬ 
ration, in violation ol’ the solemn proti'stations with 
which the nation were amused, iqion the first intro- 
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Answer of Pitt. 

•* 

duction of the present system of Indian government, 
a new lot of influence was avowedly created. This 
was little. The mighty mass of evil existed in the 
influence which was warehoused for ministerial use 
with the Court of Directoi’s. This * was the most 
dangerous patronage at the disposal of the Crow n. 
Why? because it was irresponsible. “ Is it,” said 
Mr. Fox, “ to be placed in the hands of those who 
really have the power over it ? No ! it is to be given 
to their agents and dependents; whose responsibility, 
from the nature of their situation, it is al)?urd to 
speak of.—It has been asserted,” he cried, “ that 
the patronage of India consists in the appointment 
of a few writers. If there is a man in this House! 
if there is a man in this country ! if there is one man 
in the British territory in India! w ho can believe 
this assertion, I wish him joy of his credulity ! I ask 
any man, who is not insane,—in w hom, if this bill 
shall pass into a law, will the w hole of the p'atronaee 
of India be invested ? Will not the Company and their 
Directors be the mere tools of the minister ? Who 
appointed Lord Cornwallis? who .Sij' John Shore? 
The clear elfect of (he mea.nre is to give to the 
minister all the power, and serern him from all 
responsibility.” ' 

Mr. Pitt answ^ered ; By complaining, that bis op- 
jjonent had deferred to the last stage the statement 
of his objections ; And by endeavouring to show*, that 
the appointment of wiitei’s to India, w ho begin as 
clerks, and rise, by seniority, to places of importance, 
could not greatly increase the influence of ministers, 
even if their power over Directors were as complete 
as the argument of the opposition supposed. This, 
how ever, w'as not to deny, that ministers possessed 

' Parli.iijicntjry Debates, 1- 
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16 Views of the petitioning Parties. 

BOOKVI. all the influence created by the patronage of India ; 
a fact which, at this time, Mr. Pitt did not affect to 
1793 . dispute: It was only to assert, that this influence, 
when it was got, was of inconsiderable importance. 
This was to contradict his own arguments against 
the bill of Mr. Fox; and to recant every assertion by 
which he had successfully covered it with odium. 
It was also to contradict the principal argument by 
which Mr. Dundas had defended the propriety of con¬ 
tinuing the government of India in the hands of a 
commercial company. But it did not subvert the 
truth, that a mass of wealth equivalent to all the 
lucrative offices in India, ready to be employed by 
the Crown, in purchasing the co-operation of those 
who were appointed to check it, would contribute 
largely to convert the checking into a confederate 
body; and to establish a fatal union of King and par¬ 
liament upon the ruin of the people. 

The views of the parties who demanded, on this 
occasion, a change in the management of Indian 
affairs, are too nearly the same with the views, which 
have already been discussed, of preceding parties, 
to require any particular examination. The mer¬ 
chants petitioned chiefly for freedom of trade. On 
what grounds of reason, has been, as far as compa¬ 
tible with the nature of the present undertaking, 
already disclosed. The political change which most 
of the complaining parties appeared to contemplate, 
was the transfer of the details of goveimment from 
the Court of Directors to his Majesty’s ministers. 
On what ground, it appears to me, that the transfer 
of power which has already been made from the 
Court of Directors to his Majesty’s ministers is not 
an improvement, and, by parity of reason, that any 
further transfer would not be an improvement, has 
been seen in my explanation of the nature of the 
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Churarter of the Com}ia?}i/’s Govenimenf. 


instrument for the good government of India, which bOOKVI. 
was provided, by Mr. Pitt, in the Board of Control. 

To communicate the whole of the impressioii, made 1793. 
upon a mind, which has taken a survey of the go¬ 
vernment of India, by the East India Company, more 
completely through the whole field of its action, 
than was ever taken before, and whicji has not spared 
to bring forward into tbe same light the unfavourable 
and the favourable points, it may be necessary to 
state ; and this I conceive to be the most convenient 
occasion for stating, I’hat, in regard to 'mtcvtion, 

1 know no governmc'nt, either in ])ast or pre.sent 
times, that can be placed equally high nith that 
of the East India Company; That I can hardlj" 
l)oint out an occasion on which the schemes they 
have adopted, and even tiu' particular measures 
they jnirsued, were not by themselves considered as 
(Conducive to the welfare of the people whom they 
governed; That I know no government which has 
on all occasions shown so much of a disposition to 
make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests of 


the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact. 
lUcade so many and such imjjoiiant sacrifices; That, 
if the East India Company have been so little suc¬ 
cessful in ameliorating the practical o[)eration of their 
govwnment, it has been owing chiefly to the disad¬ 
vantage of their situation, distant a voyage of several 
months from the scene of action, and to that imper¬ 
fect knowledge which was common to them with 
almost all their countrymen ; but that they hav'e 
never erred so much, as when, distrusting their own 
knowledge, they have followed the directions of men 
whom they unhappily thought wiser than themselves, 
viz. practical Statesmen, and Lawyers; And that, 
lastly, in the highly important point of the servants, 
or subordinate agent.s of government, there is nothing 
VOI.. VI. c 



18 Sir John Shore Qovernor-General. 

BOOK VI. in the world to be compared with the East India Com- 
pany, whose servants, as a body, have not only exhi- 
1793. b**-®*^ ^ portion of talent which forms a contrast with 
that of the ill-chosen instruments of other govern¬ 
ments ; but have, except in some remarkable in¬ 
stances, as that of the loan transactions with the 
Nabob of Arcof, maintained a virtue, which, under 
the temptations of tlieir situation, is wortliy of the 
highest applause. 

For the immediate successor of I^ord Cornn allis, 
choice was made of Mr. Shore, a civil servant of the 
Company, whose knowledge of the revenue system 
of India was held in peculiar esteem. Pacific habits, 
and skill in revenue, were possibly regarded as means 
abundantly necessary for realizing those pecuniary 
promises, which had been so loudly and confidently 
made to both the parliament and people of England. 

About the same time that Mr. Shore, dignified for 
his new station with the title of Sir .Tohn Shore, 
succeeded to the substantial power of the government 
of Bengal, its nominal sovereign, the Nabob IMuba- 
rek ul Dowla died, after a life of thirty-seven years, 
and a reign of twenty-three. lie left twelve sons 
and thirteen daughters, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Uzeer ul Dowla, who was solemnly pro¬ 
claimed at Calcutta on the 28th of September. 

The first important circumstance which solicited 
the attention of the new Governor-General, was the 
appearance of an approaching rupture l)etween two 
of the late confederates; the Nizam, and the Mah- 
rattas. The views, upon one another, of these two 
states, had undergone no permanent alteration from 
the union to which the desire of sharing in the spoils 
of Tippoo had given a temporary existence. Inter¬ 
vening circumstances had nearly matured into act 
their inimical designs. 
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The treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, BOOK vi. 
between the English, the Nizam, and Mahrattas, 
included a mutual guarantee against the common 2793. 
object of their hatred and apprehensions, the sove¬ 
reign of Mysore. I’his guarantee Lord Cornwallis 
appears to have thought of great importance for 
English security. It follows, that lie must have ex¬ 
pected greater benefit from the co-operation of the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, in case of an attack, than 
mischief from entanglement in the wars to which the 
turbulent politics of these native states would cer¬ 
tainly give occasion. The mode in which the con¬ 
tracting parties were to act, in accomj)lishing’ the ob¬ 
jects of the guarantee, was left, in the treaty concluded 
j)reviously to the war, to be settled by subsequent 
regulation. So much had the Governor-General this 
affair of the guarantee at heart, that he endeavoured, 
as soon after the war as possible, to secure it by an 
exj)ress treaty devoted to that particular object. It 
M^as, however, to be an extraordinary treaty; for 
Lord Cornwallis, not being altogether witJiout fore¬ 
sight of the evils likel}' to abound from an obligation 
to take a part in the wars which the Nizam and 
Mahrattas might kindle, was for inserting an article, 
by which the allies were not to assist one another, 
except, just when they pleased; or, as he chose to 
express it, “ until they were convinced that the party 
requiring assistance had justice on his side, and all 
measures of conciliation had pi’oved fruitless.” ^ 

A draught of a treaty, to this effect, was trans¬ 
mitted to the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah. The 

• Letter from Governor-General to the Resident at Poonah, dated 7th 
August, 1792. Colonel Wilks says, on this occasion, “ The policy 
of his Mahratta allies was in direct and systematic opposition to every 
thing explicit and definite in its connexion with other powers.’' In 
this way, it might be supposed, that this was a clause exactly to suit 
them. 
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Relations with the Mahraltas. 


BOOKVI. Nizam, though fully sensible that the English alone 
stood between him and destruction, was yet encou- 
1793. to the hope of di’awing his profit out of the 

eagerness for this treaty which the Governor-General 
displayed. A dispute had already s})rung up between 
him and Tippoo Sultan. The Nabob of Kernoul was 
the dependant of the Nizam. On that chief Tippoo 
was urging claims which the Nizam contested. When 
solicited on the sid)ject of the treaty, the Nizam de¬ 
manded, as the price of his consent, the support of 
the English in the affair with Tippoo. This beha¬ 
viour, the English, who knew their advantages, 
treated as a crime ; and expressed so much of anger, 
that the Nizam was eager to redeem his offence by 
unlimited complaisance. 

As the power of the Mahrattas was different, so 
was their temper. The Poonah councils were still 
governed by Nana Furnaveze, who now despairing 
of assistance from the English to support him against 
the designs of Scindia, op[)osed to the importunities 
of the Governor-General, on the subject of his treaty, 
evasion and delay. At last the Mahratta minister 
produced a sketch of a treaty of guarantee to which 
he expressed his willingness to accede, but involving 
terms, the acceptance of which, it is probable, he did 
not expect. Among these was an engagement for 
realizing the claims of chout upon the dominions of 
Tippoo. 

The Mahrattas were jealous of the enlai'ged, and 
growing power of the English. They were impa¬ 
tient to reap the spoils of the feeble Nizam; an acqui¬ 
sition, to which they regarded the connexion of 
that prince with the English as the only obstruction. 
Scindia, whose power had been so greatly increased, 
now exerted a decisive influence on the Mahratta 
councils ; and entertained designs of future <rrandom\ 
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Siluaiion of the JSizuin. 

with which the ascendancy, or ratlier the existence, BOOKVi. 
of the English in India w as altogether incompatible. 

He was not solicitous to disguise his hatred of the 2794.. 
connexion between them and the, Nizam ; or the 
satisfaction with wdiich he regarded the ])owcr of 
Tippoo, as a counterpoise to tlie still more formidable 
power of the English. 

After a negotiation of more than a year, the acces¬ 
sion of the IMahrattas to the union so fondly projected 
by Lord (^ornwallis, was regarded as hopeless. The 
Nizam, who saw in their aversion to the proposed 
engagements, a design of holding themselves at liberty 
to lull upon him, was kindled to an ardent pursuit of 
the guarantee; and urged \ii)on the English govern¬ 
ment the j)ropriety of conc'luding tlu' treaty singly 
with him ; as it could be no reason, because a third 
party swerved from its engagements, that the other 
two should abandon theirs.* It entered, however, 
into the j)olic3^ of Sir .lolm Shore, to avoid whatever 
could excite the jealousj" of the IMahrattas: The 
English government, accordingly, declai-ed its satis¬ 
faction w'ith the verbal acquiescence of the Nizam; 
and on the part of the Mahrattas, w ith a promise, 
incidentally given, that they would Jict agreeably to 
existing treaties. 

The Nizam became at last so much impressed with 
the })rospect of the dangers around him, that on the 
1 st of .Tanuary, 1791 ? Sir .Tohn Kennaway, the English 
resident at Hyderabad, described him to the Covernor- 
(feneral, as pre})ared to form, with the English, en¬ 
gagements, wdiich would render them masters ol’ his 
countr)" for ever; and urged the wisdom of not al¬ 
lowing so favourable an ojjportunity to escape." 

' Sir John Malcolm ihiiiks this good reasoning, p. 14 s;. 

* See his dispatch to the Goverticr-General, dated Hyderabad, 1 st 
Jan. 1794. The words of Sir John Malcolm, reportitig, and applanditig 
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Situation of the Nizam. 

^OKVI. The course into which the Mahrattas had been 
guided, by impulse of the circumstances in which 
nst. they were placed, very highly favoured the extension 
of their dominion, by gradual cncroacluncnts upon 
the slothful and ''improvident governments of India. 
Enabled, from tlie nature of their country, and their 
state of society, to exercise with advantage a conti¬ 
nual war of depredation against the surrounding 
states, they were often biibed to forbearance, by 
those who could find no other security against their 
ravages. The terms of this agreement came at last 
to be fixed, at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to s|iare, This was 
an opening, at which the stronger party generally 
found the means of introducing whatever was required 
for the final subjugation of the country. The fourth 
part of the revenues was always a disputed sum ; 
and as the Mahrattas endeavoured to make it appear 
to be greater than it really was, the government of 
the country endeavoured to make it less. Nothing 
is ever paid by an Indian government, so long as it 
can help it; least of all, an odious tribute. The 
Mahratta chout therefore was seldom paid, except 
by the terror of a JMahratta army; and by conse¬ 
quence it was almost always in arrear. Under the 


tills advice, arc worthy of insertion. “ In this [the dispatch in ques¬ 
tion] the resident states his conviction, that the circumstances in vvhicli 
the court of Hyderabad was then placed, and the character of those by 
whom it was ruled, were such, as gave us an opportunity, which it 
was wise and politic to use, to establish an indutnee and power in its 
councils, which would enable us to command its future exertions, and 
benefit from its resources under any events that could occur.” Sketch, 
&c. p. 144 . The opinion of two such distinguished functionaries of 
the Company, so thoroughly conversant in the politics of India, respecl- 
the real import of those engagements, by which the native Princes 
accepted the Company’s troops as the instrument of their defence, is 
more instructive as throwing light upon the hypocrisy of preceding, 
ihaji the plain dealing of subse.'iucnt times. 
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Views of the EngJish Government. 

pretension of security against imposition and delay in BOOK vi. 
the receipt of the chout, the Mahrattas as often as 
possible insisted upon sending their own oflBcers into j 
the country to collect it. This gave them a power 
of interference in every measure of the government, 
and the support of a body of partisans, who, exer¬ 
cising the powers of Indian tax-gatherers, were 
masters of the property, and to a great degree of the 
person of every man subject to their exactions. 

The dominions of the Nizam had long sustained 
the Mahratta chout; and previous to the connexion 
which was formed between the Hyderabad govern¬ 
ment and Lord Cornwallis, the Mahrattas exercised 
so great an authority in his country, that the minister 
of the Nizam was more attentive to the wishes of 
the Mahrattas than the commands of his master. 

During the necessity of exertion against Tippoo, and 
the union formed for his subjugation, the Mahrattas 
had yielded to a temporary relaxation of their influ¬ 
ence over the country of the Nizam. But they now 
intended to resume it with improvements; and a long 
arrear of chout afforded the pretext for interference. 

The English government offered its mediation. 

The ready acceptance of the Nizam was not a 
matter of doubt. The Mahi-attas employed evasion; 
and as soon as they were convinced that the inter¬ 
position of the Governor-General woidd certainly 
not be with arms, they treated his mediating propo¬ 
sitions with frigid indifference. 

A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English 
government, occurred. Tippoo Sultan had an army 
in the field, and either intended, or under terror was 
suspected of intending, a confederacy with tfie Mah¬ 
rattas for the subjugation of the Nizam. The ques¬ 
tion was, what course it now behoved the English 
government to pursue. 



Si The English decline Lileifeiener 

BOOK VI. By the treaty of alliance, the Nizam, it might be 

urged, was entitled to the assistance of the English 
1791, against Tippoo; and so little were they released 
from their engagement, by the infidelity of the Mah- 
rattas, that they’ were rather Ijound to compel them 
to fulfil the conditions of a treaty, of wdiich the j)ar- 
ties were implied guai’antecs. Besides, tlie Nizam 
had declared, that his accession to the alliance against 
Tippoo was founded, not upon any confidence which 
he could place in Maln atta, but on that alone which 
he reposed in English, faith: Bcceiving him into the 
alliance upon this declaration was a vii'tual pledge, 
that the protection to which he looked from the 
English was not to dc'pend u])on that security which 
he expressly rejected: To make it depend upon that 
security, was, therefore, a breach of engagement. At 
the time when the Nizam, confiding in the security 
of English jirotcction, took part with the English, 
the value attached to his alliance was such, that it 
would have been purchased Avith eagerness at the 
expense of an engagement offensive and defensive 
with himself. Would the Nizam, being attacked by 
Tippoo, liave been entitled to assistance 1‘rom the 
English, if defended by the Mahrattas ? And was^his 
title less, when about to be attacked by 'J'ijvpoo, with 
the Mahrattas conjoined? Such a disa[)poiutmcnt 
in hopes on which he had staked the very existence 
of his throne, could not do less than ensure to the 
English the enmity of the Nizam. Nor could the 
English abandon him, without the ajvpearance at once 
of weakness and infidelity ; without descending from 
that high station in which they now over-awed the 
IMnces of India, as well by the terror of their arms, 
as the purity of their faith. 

Considerations presented tlunnsclves of an ojijvosite 
tendency. If the co-operation of all the parties in a 
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treaty were necessary to the attainment of its end, 
and the defection of any one of them rendered the at¬ 
tainment of the end no longer possible, the defection 
of one dissolved, of course, the obligation of all. 
Again, the treaty of alliance, between the English, 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, bound the parties not 
to assist the enemies of one another. In tlie case, 
therefore, of a w'ar between any two of tlie parties, 
the third could not interfere. In such a case, tlie 
neutrality of the third party was Unit w hich the terms 
of the treaty expressly recpiired. If the friendship 
of the Nizam would be lost; if the opinion wliich 
prevailed of English power, and of the tenacity of 
English engagements, should endure a slight and 
temporary diminution, war w as beyond comparison a 
greater evil. It was impossible I'oi- any body to 
suppose, that a war against 'J'i[)poo and the Mahrattas 
would be easily sustained. 7\.nd as the revenue of 
the Company was confessedlv unequal to tlie expen¬ 
diture of w^ar, a jirotracted contest ivas to be regarded 
as pregnant with ruin. Even the destruetion of the 
Nizam could not be considered as adding to the dan¬ 
gers of the English; since, alter subverting that 
power, the IMahrattas and 'J'ijipoo were niucli more 
likely to make w ar upon one another than to combine 
their arms for an attack upon the British state. Fi¬ 
nally, by the act of |)arlianient the Comjiany’s servants 
w ere clearly prohibited from interfering in the quarrels 
of the native princes, and from taking uj) arms against 
them, unless to ojipose an actual invasion ol'the British 
jirovinces. 

By these considerations, the mind of the (lovernor- 
(xcneral was determined; and he purposed to leave 
the Nizam to his fate. That such a detennination 
was contrary to the expectations upon which the 
Nizam was induced to enter into the alliance. 
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£f) Nature of the English Policy, 

KOOK VI. expectations wliich for that purpose he was encour- 
< HAr. 7. entertain, there seems no reason to doubt, 

1791-. The difliciilties of the Governor-(4eneral, and the dis¬ 
appointment of the Nizam, were created by the 
looseness of the treaty. Two obvious eases, the 
authors of that treaty had not been able to foresee; 
First, if one of the three contracting parties were at¬ 
tacked !)y Tippoo, and one of the two who in that 
case were liound to assist should decline; Secondly, 
if one ol' the three « ere attacked, and one of the two, 
w ho ought to assist, instead of assisting should join 
the aggressor. Inhere was nothing in the treaty 
which determined what was to be done by the third 
party in either of those cases. 

If Tippoo had attacked the English, and the Mah- 
rattas had either not assisted, or joined in the attack, 
it may be strongly suspected that the English, in 
that case, would not have held the Nizam released 
from his engagement. 

The opinion has also been urged, and it is not with¬ 
out probability, that, by declaring themselves bound 
to protect the Nizam, the English would not have 
involved themselves in the calamities of war, but 
would have prevented hostilities by the terror of their 
interference.* 

When once the English have thoroughly imbibed 
the dread of an enemy, Tippoo, or any other; that 
dread, after the cause of it is w'eakened, or, peradven- 
ture, wholly removed, continues for a long time to 
warp their policy. In the opinion of the Governor- 
General, great danger still impended over the Com¬ 
pany by the existence of Tippoo: The Nizam he 
regarded as too weak ; the Mahrattas alone as suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to yield a counterpoise to that de- 


' Th'u opinion is giten with confidence by Sir Joliu Malcolm- 
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tested sovereign : His policy, therefore, was to retain, BOOK VI. 
at some cost, the friendship of the Mahrattas; and 
for this purpose not to grudge the sacrifice of the ^- 794 ^ 
Nizam. 

He was relieved from a portion of his difficulties 
by the assurance that, if Tippoo had entertained the 
project of an attack upon the Nizam, it was now laid 
aside. In the dispute between the Nizam and IMali- 
rattas, the treaty, lie thought, created, certainly, no 
obligation to interfere. 

In the opinion of Sir .Tohn INIalcolm, an obligation 
existed, which cannot fail to be considered as a little 
extraordinary. He seems to say, for it is seldom that 
a rhetorical writer is entirely free fioin ambiguity, 
that the native powers, by joining the English in any 
war in which they were engaged, established a right, 
which nothing but their own misconduct could ever 
forfeit, to their friendship, and to protection against 
any power to whom by that conduct they might have 
given offence.* He adduces Lord Cornwallis as a 
party to this speculation ; who, “ in his letter, under 
date the 28th of February, 1790, to the I’csident at 
Poonah, declared, that the Mahratta state, Iiy acting 
against Tippoo in concert with the British govern¬ 
ment, Iiecame entitled, in reason and equity, to a de¬ 
fensive alliance against that prince, even though no 
previous engagement existed.” If this proposition 
means any thing real; and if assistance in war ci’cates 
an obligation to assistance in return, except an obli¬ 
gation of which the party obliged is alone to judge, 
in other words an obligation binding him orily when 
agreeable, that is, no obligation at all; the receipt of 
assistance in war is a snare, which carries ruin in its 
consequences, and ought for ever to be shunned. 


' Sketch, See. p. 167 . 
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. One little consiequeiice, in tlie present instance, it 
would appear that Sir .John Malcolm overlooked. 
The Nizam and Mahrattas were about to go to war: 
The English had received assistance from both of 
them : The English were therefore bound to lend 
assistance to both of them ; that is, to send one body 
of I'lnglisli tro()[)s to figlit against another. 

Before hostilities commenced between the Subah- 
dar and tbe Mahrattas, Mahdajee Scindiadied. The 
j)ower of this chief, and his acendancy in the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, had lately been so gi'eat, that his 
death ^\ as expected to produce considerable changes; 
and the resident at Poonah thought it probable, that 
the opportunity might be so improved, as to clfect an 
adjustment Ijetween the Nizam and Mahrattas. The 
Governor-General however would not risk offence to 
the Poonah government, by any sort of interference 
more forcible than ^\'ords ; and the successor of Mah- 
dajec Scindia, his nej)hevv Doulut Row, soon assembled 
his army from tlie remotest })arts of his dominions, 
and obtained an ascendancy at once in tlie Poonah 
councils, and in the c’onfedcracy which was forming 
against the dominions of the Nizam. 

The Nizam was the i)arty in danger, but tbe first 
in the field. He advanced to Ifedcr, if not with a 
view to actual aggression, at least with a view to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the JMahratta g-o- 
vernment, a considerable time before the movement 
of the Mahratta armies. Early in March, 1795, the 
advanced corps of the Mahratta army, under the com¬ 
mand of Doulut Row Scindia, approached; and tlie 
Nizam advanced from Bedcr to meet him. A general 
action took place. Both armies were thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
aiivantagc. But the u'onicn of the Nizam were 
frightened; and under their influence he retreated 
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from the scene of action during the night. He sought BOOK vr. 
protection in the small fort of Kurdlah, where the i 

Mahrattas had the advantage of terminating the war 
without another blow. The fort is completely sur¬ 
rounded by hills, except at one particular spot. The 
Mahrattas took possession of this outlet, by which 
they completely shut up the Nizam, and cut him oil’ 
from supplies. After remaining some weeks in this 
miserable situation, he found himself at the mercy of 
his enemy, and concluded a peace on terms which they 
were pleased to dictate. The particulars of the 
treaty w^ere not fully made known; but, beside es¬ 
tablishing all their former claims, the Mahrattas com¬ 
pelled him to cede to them a country of thirty-five 
lacs revenue, including the celebrated, fort of Doulut- 
abad ; to pay three crorcs of rupees, one third imme¬ 
diately, the rest by instalments of tw enty-five lacs per 
annum ; and to give up, as a hostjige for the perform¬ 
ance of these conditions, his minister Azeeni ul ()m- 
rah, wdiose abilities had for some time been the great 
support of his throne ; \vho was the zealous f riend of 
the English connexion ; and a firm opponent of tlie 
Mahrattas. 


No part of the conduct of the English had mort* 
offended the Nizam, than the refusal to permit his 
two battalions of British troops to accompany him to 
the w'ar. As the Mahrattas were the great source 
from which he ap[)rehended danger, an cxpensiAC 
force wdiich could not be employed against the Mah¬ 
rattas was a loss, rather than a<lvantagc. He, there¬ 
fore, shortly after his return to Hyderabad, intimated 
his desire to dispense wdth the service of the English 
battalions ; and they marched to the territories of the 
Company. 

The Subahdar of l^eccan had never, from the time 
of Bussy, been without French officor.s in his service. 

8 



30 The English jealous of the French Corps 

BOOKVI. In the confederate war against Tippoo, he had two 
battalions of regidar infantry, officered by Frenchmen, 
1795. commanded by a gentleman of the name of Ray¬ 
mond ; who began his niilitarj' career in India, at an 
early age, in the disastrous campaigns of Lally. At 
first his establishment amounted to no more than 300 
men ; and he hired their arms from a merchant of his 

•I 

own country, at the rate of eight annas ’ a month. 
By his services and address, he rapidly increased the 
favour and lilK i alities of the Subahdar; of which he 
availed himself fur the augmentation and equipment 
of his corps. It had received great accessions both to 
its numbers, and appointments, since the peace of 
Seringapatam; and the English resident reported, 
probably with great exaggeration, that twenty-three 
battalions of this descrij)tion, with twelve field pieces, 
accompanied the Nizam in his campaign against the 
IMahrattas. 

After the return of that Prince to his capital, he 
ordered new levies of this corps ; and assigned a por¬ 
tion of territory for its regular payment. The ex- 
jK)stuIations of the British resident, and his intima¬ 
tions that so much encouragement of the J’rench 
portended serious changes in his relations with the 
English, were but little I’egarded. 

A part of this cor])s was sent to occupy the dis¬ 
tricts of Kurpah, and Cummum. These districts lay 
upon the frontier of the Company’s possessions ; and 
the Governor-General took the alarm. “ The measure 
itself,” he remarked,^ “ had a suspicious not to say 
criminal appearance and he directed “ the strongest 
representations to be made, to induce the Nizam to 
recall the detachment of Monsieur Raymond.” la 
case of refusal, the resident was even instructed to 


‘ li. sd. 


‘‘ In his Minute, 15 th June, 1795, 
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in the Service of the Nizam. 

threaten him with tlie march of a body of English kooka'f. 
troops to his frontier. The apprehensions of the 
English government were inci-eascd by some French i T9.::, 
officers, prisoners at Madras, who were detected in a 
project of escape, and suspected of a design to join 
M. Raymond. 

Whether the Ni-vam could have been led on to 
risk the displeasure of the EngJis.., or whether the 
knowledge of Iiii defe nceless condition would soon 
have brouglxt hiin back to court their sujxport, suffi¬ 
cient time was not afforded to try. On the 28th of 
.Tune, liis eldest son Ali Jah fled from the capital, and 
placed himself in open rebellion; when his fears 
were so vehemently excited, that he ajxplied him¬ 
self with the utmost eagerness to recover the friend¬ 
ship of the English. He agreed to the recall of 
Ra)'mond’s corps from the district of Kurpah; and 
warmly solicited the return of the sulxsidiaiy force. 

The battalions were ordered to join him with the 
greatest possible expedition; but beflxre they w ere 
able to arrive, an action had taken place, in which 
Ali Jah w as made prisonex*. He did not long sur¬ 
vive his captivity. The Nisaam, however, enjoyed 
but a few months tranquillity, when another member 
of his family revolted, at the head of a large body of 
troops. In quelling this rebellion, and recovering the 
fort of Rachore, which the insurgents h&d occupied, 
the English battalions had an opportunity of ren¬ 
dering conspicuous service. 

The Nizam, though brought again to a sufficient 
sense of his dependance upon the English, could not 
help reflecting that from them he had nothing to ex¬ 
pect in seeking the means of his defence against that 
insatiate neighbour, whom nothing less than his ruin 
would content; nor could he forbear tuming with 
particular favour to that body of his troops, on whom, 

1 
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BOOK VI. in contending with the Mahratta, his principal de- 
pendance must rest. The value of M. Raymond’s 
1795, corps had risen in his estimation by the activity 
which it had displayed in the reduction of Ali .Tah. 
Its numbers and appointments were increased; ad¬ 
ditional lands for its support were assigned to its 
commander; and arsenals and foundaries were es¬ 
tablished for its equipment. The abilities of M. 
Raymond qualified him to improve the favourable 
sentiments of his Prince; the discipline and equip¬ 
ment of his cor[)s were carried to the highest per¬ 
fection, of which his circumstances would admit; 
and his connexions with the principal officers oi the 
government were industriously cidtivated and en¬ 
larged. He was not anxious to avoid those little 
display.s, by wdiich the fears and hatred of the ling- 
w’cre most likely to be inflamed. The colours of the 
French rejiublic were borne by his battalions; and 
the cap of liberty wms engraved on their buttons. 
While a detachment of this corj)s was stationed on 
the frontier of the Company’s territories, a partial 
mutiny ivas raised in a battalion of Madras sepoys. 
It was ascribed, of course, to the intrigues of the 
French abominable officers. Whether this w^as, or 
was not the fact; two native commissioned officers, 
with a number of men, w^ent over to the French. 

It was by no means without jealousy and ap[»re- 
hension, that the English government beheld the 
progress of a French intcrc.st in tiie councils of the 
Nizam. That Prince declared his readiness to dis¬ 
miss the rival corps, provided the English subsidiary 
force was so increa.sed. and its service so regulated, as 
to render it available for his defence. This, how'ever, 
the desire of standing fair with the IMahrattas dis¬ 
suaded, and a succedaneuin w as devised. It w^as 
thought expedient to encourage the entrance of Eng- 
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lish adventurers into the service of the Nizam, who BOOK VI. 
might form a rival corps to counterbalance the 
French. But the English were less qualified than 1795 . 
the French for this species of adventure; there was no 
man to be found whose abilities and address could 
balance those of M. Raymond ; and this project to¬ 
tally failed. , 

An event in the mean time occurred, which ma¬ 
terially affected the politics of this part of India. 

On the 27 th of October, 1795, happened the death 
of the young Peshwa, Madhoo Row ; and introduced 
the most serious divisions among the Mahratta chiefs. 

Nanah Furnavese desired to place upon the vacant 
throne an infant whom he could use as a tool. 

Bajee Row, undoubted heir, the son of Ragoba, was 
supported by the influence of Scindia. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, Nanah Furnavese was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of the Nizam. 

He released Azeem ul Omrah; opened a negotiation 
with that minister on behalf of his master; and con¬ 
cluded a treaty by which all the cessions extorted at 
Kurdlah were resigned. In the mean time, Scindia 
hastened to Poonah with an army which his rival 
was unable to oppose; and Bajee Row was placed 
upon the musnud of Poona. The treaty with the 
minister of the Nizam was of course annulled ; but a 
new one was concluded, by which the Nizam was re¬ 
quired to make good only one-fourth of the cessions 
and payments which had been fixed by the conven¬ 
tion of Kurdlah. 

The intercourse with Tippoo, during the adminis¬ 
tration of Sir John Shore, was bounded by the exe¬ 
cution of the treaty of Seringapatam. When the 
sons of Tippoo were restored,' the officer who con- 


voi. VI. 


' 29lh March, 1794. 
D 



34 Effects of Misgooervmenl in Oude. 

BOOK VI. ducted them was empowered to make overtures to- 
wards a more amicable connectiou, provided a fa- 
1795 . vourable disposition appeared on the part of the 
Sultan. But the pride of that Prince was too much 
wounded to consort with friendship; and on this oc¬ 
casion, the tyrant, as the English called him, dis¬ 
dained to practise hypocrisy. He received the officer 
with frigid civility. 

Though I.ord Cornwallis, upon taking the reins of 
the (’ompany’s government, had agreed wdth the 
Nabob of Oude, tliat the government of his country 
should be divided into two parts, of which the one, 
namely, the business of defence, and all transaction 
with foreign states, should belong to the Company, 
and the other, namely, the internal administration, 
including the collection of the levcnue, the coercion 
of the people, and the distribution of justice, should, 
without interfeience or control, belong to himself; 
the English rulers had, nevertheless, observed the 
extraordinary vices of his government with great 
solicitude, as leading necessarily to that desolation of 
the country, with which the payment of the Com¬ 
pany’s subsidy would soon be incompatible. On tiu* 
visit of Lord Cornwallis to I.ucknow, in the first 
year of his administration, “ I cannot,” he said, ex¬ 
press how much I was concern(!d, during my short 
residence at the capital of the V izir, and my progres.s 
through his dominions, to be witness of the disordei-ed 
state of his finances and government, and 'of the de¬ 
solated aj)pearance of the country.” * The Directors. 


^ Letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated, “ On the Ganges, tOth Nov. 
1787 Papexs relating to India, printed by the House of Commons iu 
t80C, No. 2. p. 4. In the same letter his Lordship says, the Nabob, 
“ nrged, as apologies—that whilst he was not certain of the extent of 
our demands upon him, he had no real interest in being economical 
>n Ids expenses; and that while we interfered in the internal manage- 
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witli an extraordinary candour, declared, that the BOOK VI, 
vices of the native government were not the ohly ^ ‘ 
cause of this desolation ; that for a great part of it J795. 
the vices of their own administration were justly ac¬ 
countable. “ Under a system,” they say, “ defective 
in almost every part of it, and the abuses which arose 
out of that system, the pi’esent unfortunate state of 
the country may, in our opinion, be fairly attributed 
to a combination of causes. Among these is a claim, 
which is now very wisely relinquished, of right of 
pre-emptions, and of exemptions from duties, in the 
pi’ovince of Oude; made, and exercised, by con¬ 
tractors employed in providing the investment; and 
which, in the opinion of Lord Cornwallis, lias essen¬ 
tially contributed to its ruin. The immense drain of 
specie from that country of late years, amounting, 
from February 1794, to September 1783, to the 
enormous sum of two crores and thirty-nine lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of what may have been sent down 
to Calcutta to answer the bills drawn for the pay¬ 
ment of the troops, and on private account, stands 
foremost, in our opinion, among the causes that have 
operated so much to its prejudice.” * Though the Di¬ 
rectors saw but imperfectly the mode in which con¬ 
nexion with their government had been ruinous to 
Oude, they had the merit of tracing, in a general 
way, the relation between cause and effect.'^ 


In the year 1792 died Hyder Beg Khan, the mi¬ 


nister. As the Nabob was a cipher in tlie hands of 


his minister, and the minister was a mere instrument 


ment of his affairs, his own authority, and that of his ministers, were 
despised by iris own subjects.’’ 

' Political Letter to Gov.-Gen. 8th April, 1789; printed p.ipcr5, ut 
supra, p. 4 . 

The mystery is explained in a subsequent page. 

IJ 2 



S6 Misgovernment in Oude 

BOOK VI. in the hands of the Company, this was an event 
which deeply interested the Company’s government. 

1795. The Nabob appointed a person of the name of 
Hossein Reza* Khan, who had enjoyed the principal 
share of his confidence even in the time of the de¬ 
ceased minister, to execute provisionally the duties of 
the vacant office. As this person, however, was but 
little acquainted with the business of revenue, Raja 
Tickait Roy, to whom that business was confided 
under Hyder Beg, was placed at the head of the 
financial department. The final election remained 
till the pleasure of the Governor-General should be 
known ; who, satisfied of the inclination of both the 
men to rely upon the English government, and not 
acquainted with any persons who were better qua¬ 
lified, signified his approbation of the choice of the 
Nabob; and, on condition of tbeir good behaviour, 
gave to the new ministers assurance of his support. 
The influence of the new ministers was stiU less able, 
than that of their predecessor, to limit either the ex¬ 
penses of the Vizir, or the ruinous exactions upon the 
people, which these expenses, the English subsidy, and 
the extortions of the tax-gatherers, imposed. In the 
month of January, 1793, Lord Cornwallis thought it 
necessary to write to the Vizir a solemn letter of ex¬ 
postulation and advice. “ On my return,” said he, 
“ from the war in the Deccan, I had the mortification 
to find, that, after a period of five years, the evils 
which prevailed at the beginning of that time had in¬ 
creased ; that your finances had fallen into a worse 
state by an enormous accumulated debt; that the 
same oppressions continue to be exercised by rapa¬ 
cious and overgrown aumils towards the ryots; and 
that not only the subjects and merchants of your own 
dominions, but those residing under the Company’s 
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protection, suffered many exactions contrary to the BOOK VI. 
commercial treaty, from the custom-house officers, 
from Zemindars, aumils, and others.” 1795 , 

The Governor-General then proceeded to pen ad¬ 
vices, which, though they were lost upon a sensual 
and profligate prince, will not be lost upon the 
|ieople of England. “ As in a state,” said he “ the 
evils that are practised, by the low^r class of men, 
are to be attributed to the example held out to them 
by their superiors, and to their connivance, or to their 
weak government; so am I obliged to represent, that 
all the oppressions and extortions committed by the 
aumils on the peasantry, take their source in the 
connivance and irregularities of the administration 
of Lucknow.” 

His meaning, as he himself explains it, is. That 
an expensive government is, by the very nature of 
things, an unjust and oppressive government; and 
that expense, when it proceeds to a certain pitch, is 
the cause, not of misery alone, but of ruin and deso¬ 
lation. “ Though the Company’s subsidy,” said he, 

“ is at present paid up with regularity, yet I cannot 
risk my reputation, nor neglect my duty, by remain¬ 
ing a silent spectator of evils which will, in the end, 
and perhaps that end is not very remote, render 
abortive even your Excellency’s earnest desire that 
the subsidy should be punctually paid. Thus, I 
recommend economy in your own household disburse¬ 
ments, as the first measure, whence all other correc¬ 
tions are to take place.—I do not neglect the dignity 
of your station: nor am I actuated by views for the 
Company’s subsidy only. Your dignity does not 
flow from a slendid retinue ; and unnecessary estab¬ 
lishment of household servants, elephants, sumptuous 
ceremonies, and other circumstances of similar na- 
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B 60 KVI. ttire; But frofm a just and wise administration of 
yOuf goveiTiment and finances.” ' 

1795 before the departure of Lord Cornwallis, the 

ftew ministers repaired to Calcutta; in order more 
fuUj^ to explain the deplorable state in which the 
gOvei’nment and |>opulation of the country were 
placed, and to pray for counsel and support in con¬ 
ducting the affairs of a prodigal government and an 
impoverished people. The Governor-General, before 
leaving India, addressed to the Vizir another letter, 
of great length, from Madras. In this he repeats, 
that tlic effects of an expersivc government are two. 
First, the oppression and misery of the people; -and 
secondly, the fall of the government itself. “ It is 
well known,” says he, “not only throughout Hin¬ 
dustan, but to all Europe, that the revenues of ytnir 
Excellency’s dominions are diminished beyond all 
conjecture.—Does not this consideration alarm your 
Excellency ?—Can any thing but ruin result I'rom 
such circumstances ?—Are not these facts a decisive 
proof of tyranny, extortion, and mismanagement, in 
the aumils ?—And, what must be the situation of the 
ryots who are placed under such people ?—But your 
Excellency knows, that the [mayors of the o[)pressed 
are attended to by the Almighty; and often call 
down his vengeance ujmn their oppressors.—History 
confirms the observation, by exhibiting innumerable 
examples of monarchies overturned, and families 
effaced from the earth, by a violation of justice in 
the sovereign, or neglect in him to enforce its laws.” 

He continues; “ The evils flowing from this source 
would have been less felt, if, in proportion as the 


' Letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Vizir, dated 29lh Jan. 1793 j 
printed papers, ut supra, p. 11 —13. 
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revenues declined, a diminution of expenses had taken 
place. But profusion, in fact, was the cause of the 
first evil: and the continuance of it increased its 
magnitude.” 

He adds, “ All the world concurs’ in encomiums 
upon the dignity and splendour which adorned the 
court of your illustrious father; but his splendour 
did not arise from the gaudiness of equipage, from 
frivolous dissipation, or from profuse expenditure. 
He well knew, that the best ornament of sovereignty 
is justice: that due economy is the source of order 
and dignity: that the true splendour of a court is 
derived from equity and wisdom.” 

“ If,” says he, “ the information which I have re¬ 
ceived of the state of the country be true, the dis¬ 
orders exceed all bounds, and all description. The 
consequence is, that the revenues are collected, with¬ 
out system, by force of arms ; tliat the aumils (reve¬ 
nue agents) are left to plunder uncontrouled ; and 
the ryots have no security from oppression, nor means 
of redress for injustice exercised upon them.” ‘ 

In May, 1794, Sir John Shore, in his letter to the 
llesidcnt at Lucknow, said; “ It has long been my 
anxious wish, no less than that of my predecessor, 
the Marquis Cornwallis, to prevail upon the Nabob 
V^izir to arrange the internal administration of his 
country, and establish it upon principles calculated 
to promote the happiness of his subjects and the per¬ 
manency of his own authority. I cannot, therefore, 
observe, without regret, that his Excellency does not 
appear to have adopted any measures for this pur¬ 
pose, in consequence of the letter addressed to him 
by Marquis Cornwallis from Madras, and which I 
delivered to his ministers in Calcutta, with the most 
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‘ Printed Papers, lU supra, p. I6, 17 , 19 . 
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BOOKVL serious recommendation to them to use their utmost 
exertions in giving effect to the advice and represen- 
17&5. tations of his Lordship.”' 

Fyzoollah Khan, the Rohilla chief, to whom the 
district of Rampore had been preserved, at the time 
when the rest of his nation were exterminated from 
the country to which they had given their name, 
died, at an advanced age, in 1794, leaving the coun¬ 
try over which he had ruled, in a high state of culti¬ 
vation and prosperity. The surcession went to 
Mahomed Ali, his eldest son, who was duly con¬ 
firmed by the Vizir, and acknowledged by the prin¬ 
cipal Rohilla chiefs. His younger brother Gholaum 
Mahomed, an ambitious man, contrived in a little 
time to get him into his power; when he put him to 
death ; and sent a large present to the Vizir, with a 
promise of augmented tribute, if he were confirmed 
in the government of Rampore. Though the mur¬ 
dered Prince left a son, in a state of nonage, the 
Vizir was by no means disinclined to the pinposition 
of Gholaum Mahomed. It was, however, a proceed¬ 
ing of too much importance to be concluded without 
the permission of the British government; and that 
was refused. The British troops, under Sir Robert 
Abercromby, joined by such forces as the Vizir could 
afford, were ordered to march against the usurper, 
and treat him as a rebel. It was the purpose of the 
Governor-General, to wrest the country entirely from 
the family of Fyzoollah Khan, notwithstanding the 
rights of the son of Mahomed Ali, guaranteed by 
the British government; ^ and notwithstanding the 
lights of the people of the country, happy under the 
frugal goverament of the Rohilla chief, menaced with 


' Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 14. 

' Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History of India, p. 195 . 
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in the Affairs of Oude. 

misery and ruin under the exactions of the Vizir, to BOOKVi. 
which, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, 
the British ruler was about to condemn them. The 1795 . 
rapidity of Sir Robert Abercromby anticipated the 
arrival of the instructions which were' forwarded to 
this effect. A battle was fought at Bittawrah ; in 
which, after making a partial impression upon the 
British line, the Rohillas were defeated. Negotiation 
followed, and an arrangement was made. The trea¬ 
sures of the late prince, Fyzoollah Khan, were given 
up to the Vizir. And a jaghire, of ten lacs of reve¬ 
nue, under the express guarantee of the English 
government, was granted to Asoph Jah, the son of 
Mahomed Ali.* 

The retrograde movement was uninterrupted in 
the Nabob’s affairs. “ The exigencies of his govern¬ 
ment,” as we are informed by the Directors, “ were 
supplied by loans, on terms increasing in proportion 
to the sums demanded, and the discharge of one 
debt was effected, not from the revenue, but by con¬ 
tracting another of an increasing interest.” The 
ministers Hussein Reza Khan, and Rajah Tickait 
Roy, had become odious to him, by opposing ob¬ 
structions to his will: and he accused them of the 
embarrassments which had grown upon him during 
their administration. His desire was to make Rajah 
Jao Loll his minister; who had been one of his inti¬ 
mates for several years, and professed absolute sub¬ 
serviency. The aversion of the English government 
to this minion was not unknown. The Nabob there¬ 
fore was advised, to assume the appearance of acting 
as his own minister; while the business and power, 
in reality, passed into the hands of Jao Loll. 

> Collection of Treaties and Engagements, with the Native Princes 
and States of Asia, &c. printed for the East India Company in ISIS, 
p. 150— 161 . 
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■Oeath id Uouitalu 

tnwps, employed in the country of 
the Vizir, were always on the increase. Instead of 
the single brigade, which Haatings had pronounced 
sufficient, even the two brigades, for which Lord 
Cornwallis had made provision, in the subsidy of 
fifty lacs, were now exceeded. In their dispatch of 
the a2d of April, 1796, the Directors commanded the 
two regiments of native cavalry, serving under the 
Presidency of Bengal, to be augmented to four; and, 
“ in order to relieve the Company from a consi¬ 
derable part of the expense, they directed that 
every possible effort should be made to induce the 
Vizir to disband his own useless cavalry, and to 
apply a part of the sums expended in their support to 
defraying a part of the cliarges wliicli the Company 
incurred by the proposed augmentation.”' AV'itli 
this proposition, the Vizir, at first, would by no 
means comity. And in March, 1797, the- Governor- 
General paid a visit to I.ucknow, for the “ two 
avowed objects.” as he himself expressed it, “ of in¬ 
ducing the Vizir to establish a reform in his adminis¬ 
tration, and to pay part of tlie new cavalry establish¬ 
ment, which he had already peremptorily refused.” 
’Fhe influence of the British ruler was not entirely 
w ithout success ; an agreement was obtained from 
the wretched Vizir to add to his former subsidy the 
expense of one European and one native regiment 
of English cavalry, provided the annual amount 
should not exceed five and a half lacs of rupees; and 
Tuffeizel Hussein Khan, a man in wdiose probity 
and talents the Governor-General placed great reli¬ 
ance, was appointed minister. 

Only a few months elapsed, W'hen, after a short 
illness, the Vizir expired. The eldest of his brothers 


Frintcd Papers, ut supra, p. 28. 


* Ibid. 
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and Succession of Mirza Alt, his Son. 

was Saadut Ali, who, in fear of intrigues, had l)een BOOKVI. 
compelled to reside on a pension at Benares, To the 
succession of Mirza Ali, the eldest son of Asoph ul "7797 
Dowlah, Saadut Ali offered objections, asserting that 
neither he, nor any other of the rejnited children of 
the late Vizir, was really his offspring: And he urged 
his own pretensions to the vacant throne. The arbi¬ 
ter in this great dispute was the Governor-General. 

The acknowledgement of the late Vizir, who had 
treated Mirza Aii as his son and successor; the un¬ 
doubted principle of the Moslem law, which renders 
that acknowledgement a valid title ; the acquiescence 
of the Begums, the wife and mother f)f Asoph id 
Dowlah; the concurrence of the capital; and the 
danger of admitting reports on the filiation ofju’inces 
to decide the question of their succession, swayed the 
mind of the Governor-General; and Mirza Ali, com¬ 
monly known by the name of Vizir Ali, was placed 
on the musnud, and recognized by the English go¬ 
vernment as Nabob of Oude. 

The young sovereign had not long enjoyed his 
power and dignity, when complaints were received 
by the Governor-General, both resjiecting his title, 
and respecting his conduct. The situation of affairs 
appeared to require the presence of the English rider; 
and he began his journey to Lucknow. Upon his 
arrival, he found a scene of intiigue of extraordinary 
activity, and extraordinary complication. The eldci' 

Begum, having interfered with the conduct of the 
Nabob, had been urged to return to Fyzabad; and 
animosity succeeded to friendship. Almas Ali Khan, 
who had been an object of distrust to the British go¬ 
vernment for many years, and forced to keep aloof 
from public affairs, had so successfully employed his 
leisure, in carrying on the business of renter, that a 
great proportion of the country was now placed in his 
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BOOKVI. hands; and he was the most powerful individual in 

Cbap. 7. state. Upon her quarrel with the Nabob, the 
Begum had resigned herself to the counsels of this 
man ; who advised an apparent reconcibation with 
the Nabob. On my arrival at Lucknow,” says 
the Governor-General, “ the confederacy between the 
Nabob and Begum appeared indissoluble, and it w^as 
the opinion of the minister that they could not be 
disunited. The principal adviser of the Begum was 
Almas, either directly, or through (her principal 
eunuch) Jewahur Ali Khan. And Hossein Reza 
Khan, and Tickait Roy, ranged under their banners. 
With the Nabob, his father-in-law Sherf Ali Khan 
was supposed to liavc the most influence.—The object 
of all parties was to oppose the English influence.” 

Presently the views of the actors began to disclose 
themselves. And a malady which attacked the Nabol), 
the measles, or small-pox, shortly after the arrival of 
the Governor-General, affoidcd a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for intrigue.—“ I confess,” says the Governor- 
General, “ without i-eserve, that 1 never n as involved 
in a scene of more perplexity and profljgmw.” 

“ On the 29th of December,” (I still u.se the lan¬ 
guage of the Governor-General’s report,) “ Almas, 
who has most sedulously studied appearances, waited 
on the minister, and entered into conferences with 
him which lasted several days. He began wdth strong 
complaints of the conduct of Vizir Ali, whom he de¬ 
signated by a most opprobrious term. He spoke of 
him as spurious and profligate ; as a man who would 
ruin the country by his vices and profusion. He 
mentioned tlic earnest wish of the Begum and him¬ 
self, that he should l>e deposed, and some one of the 
sons of Suja ud Dowlah be placed on the musnud, 
excluding all the sons of Asoph ul Dowlah, as spu¬ 
rious.” The same representations were successive! v 
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Legitimacy of Vizir Ali. 


repeated to the Governor-General, and to the Govcr- BOOKVi. 
nor-General in company with the Commander-in- 


Chief. Mirza Jungly, a brother of the late Nabob, 
younger than Saadut Ali, was the person whom the 
Begum and Almas combined in recommending. And 
“ a large pecuniary sacrifice,” says the Governor- 
General, “ was promised, as a compensation for my 
acquiescence.”—“ Almas,” he continues, “ acts in the 
name of the Begum; and while he pretends to dis¬ 
avow, on her part, all wish to interfere in the admi¬ 
nistration, his propositions to me were directly calcu¬ 
lated to place it in her power.” 

Great industry and skill had been employed in 
prepossessing the mind of the Governor-General with 
the most unfavourable opinion of the young Nabob, 
as a man between whose character, and the interests 
of the English, an irreconcileable contrariety was 
placed. He was represented as extremely profuse in 
his expenditure, and therefore likely to absorb the 
funds from which annual payments to the English 
might proceed; as of a violent, ungovernable will, 
and therefore unlikely to be obedient to tlie English; 
and finally, as altogether averse to the English, and 
likely to use his utmost endeavours to fi-ee himsell 
from their yoke. 

The belief of these representations, communicated 
to the Governor-General, appears to have decided the 
question. It prepared his mind for annexing weight 
to any evidence which might be prefened of the spu¬ 
riousness of the man whom he wished not to reign. 
It was no objection to the legitimacy of the Nabob, 
that he was not the son of the Begum, who had no 
child; that he was the son of a female, menially em¬ 
ployed in the zenana. He was acknowledged by 
Asoph ul Dowlah as his son, and, according to the 
law of the Moslems, that was enough. Tehzeen AM 


1797. 
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BOOKVi. Khan, however, a confidential eunuch of the late 

ap 7 

' Vi/ir, told the following story ; That the mother of 
1797. Vizir Ali had a husband of her own rank ; was never 
confined to the zenana, but quitted it daily, as is cus¬ 
tomary with menials of the same description, and 
went to her husband’s house; that Vizir Ali was not 
the son of the Nabob, but purchased of his mother 
for 500 rupees after his birth ; that it was customary 
for the Nabob, having no progeny, to pui’chase women 
who were pregnant, and bring up their children as 
his own ; and that this was the origin of all the chil¬ 
dren who were now regarded as the ofl'spring of 
Asoph id Dowlah.' 

In this statement, the only point of real importance 
was, whether Asoph id Dowlah w as, or thought that 
he was, the father of the child produced by the 
mother of Vizir Ali. Tehzeen Ali Khan said, that 
he was not, and did not know of her pregnancy till 
after the birth of the child. And upon this story, 
told privately to the Governor-General by Tehzeen, 
who complained of having been treated with injustice 
by the Nabob, and who might have been suborned 
by his enemies; told without confrontation with the 
public, without confrontation with the Nabob, with¬ 
out cross examination, without counter evidence, 
without hearing any thing the party affected might 
have to adduce in his behalf, without pushing the in¬ 
quiry by examination of other persons to whom the 
secrets of the zenana might be known, and corrobor¬ 
ated only by what he was told was the public opinion, 
did the Governor-General declare, that a man whom 
he had acknowledged as Nabob of Oude, and who 
succeeded to the throne with the apparent concur- 


' Minute of Sir John Shore, detailing the measures which led to the 
Reposition ofVizir Ali, &c. printed papers, ut supra. No. 1. p. i. 
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declared upon insufficient Proof. 


rence of all ranks, except the single voice of Saadut 
Ali, was not the son of the late Vizir, and ought to be 
displaced trom the throne. 

It is impossible, to read the account of this transac¬ 
tion, drawn up by the Governor-Geneml, and not to 
be impressed with a conviction of his sincerity, and 
his desire to do justice. But it is easy also to iierceive 
how much his understanding was bewildered; and 
impossible not to confess that he decided against the 
unfortunate Nabob the great question of a kingdom, 
upon evidence upon which a court of English law 
would not have decided against him a question of a 
few pounds.”' 

When the resolution of deposing Vizir Ali was 
taken, the choice of a successor was easily made. 
Saadut Ali was the eldest surviving son of Suja 
Dowlah; and would not, as Mii’za Jungly, become n 
tool in the hands of the Begum and Almas. When 
the treaty proposed by the Governor-General was 
communicated to Saadut Ali, it was not the time to 
dis])ute about terms. He gave his consent to every 
particular. He then proceeded to Cawnj)ore; from 
which he was escorted by a large body of European 
troops to Lucknow. The military force of the 
country was almost wholly English. The Nabob 
was, therefore, complete|jy helpless; and Saadut Ali 


BOOK VI. 
Chap. 7. 
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‘ The tale of Tehzeep, said the Governor-Gcnetal, concorded with 
phb’.io opinion. But what knew the Governor-General about the 
jiublic opinion of Oude, except what he was told ? And what was he 
told except by a few individuals who surrounded him; and who con¬ 
curred, for their own purposes, in wishing Vizir Ali to be deposed ? The 
utmost that can be said for the tale of Tehzcen is, that it is not in ilseii 
nwredible, or, perhaps improbable. But that was not the question. 
I he only question was, whether there was or was not evidence to estab¬ 
lish the allegations. Undoubtedly his private convcri.ation with the 
fjovernor-General, aided by what a few individuals told the Governor- 
General about public opinion—was not evidence sufficient to vest alle¬ 
gations with the character of facts. 

3 
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Vizir Ali deposed, and Saadut Ali proclaimed. 

BOOK VI. was proclaimed, without opposition, on the 21st of 
January, 1798. 

1798. terms, to which he had at first assented, were 

somewhat modified after he came to the throne. It 
was finally established, that the annual subsidy should 
be raised to seventy-six lacs of rupees, and that the 
fort of Allahabad should be made over to the English. 
It was also arranged, that the regular amount of the 
English forces stationed in Oude should be 10,000 
men, including all descriptions; that, if at any time 
the amount should exceed 13,000 men, the expense 
of all the troops above that number should be de¬ 
frayed by the Nabob; if it should fall below 8000, a 
proportional deduction should be made. The Nabob 
further agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the 
English, as compensation money, for the expense of 
placing him on the musnud; and without their con¬ 
sent, to hold no communication with any foreign 
state, to employ no Europeans in his service; and not 
to permit any to settle in his dominions. Finally, he 
agreed to allow a lac and a half of rupees as aq an¬ 
nual pension to the deposed Vizir Ali, who was re¬ 
moved to Benares; and to afford a suitable main¬ 
tenance to the rest of the reputed children of his 
brother, the deceased Nabob. ‘ 

The transaction had one attractive feature; that of 
gain to the Chmpany: And it received the most cor¬ 
dial approbation of the powers, ministerial, and direc¬ 
torial, at home. The political letter to Bengal, dated 
I5th May, 1799, after a full commentary upon the 
proceedings, thus declares: “ Having taken this 
general view of the subject, with a minute attention, 
however, to all the papers and proceedings, we are. 


’ Printed Papers, ut supra, p, 19—22.—Collection of Treaties, ut 
supra, p. 177. 
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npon the 
(governor 


wliolo, decidedly of opinion, that the late fiOOfc VI 
-General, T^ord 'reignmonth, in a most ar- ' 
duous situation, and under circumstances of much 
<lelicacy and cml)arrassment, conducted himself with 
great temj)er, impartiality, ability, and firmness; and 
that he finished a long course of faithful services, by 
planning and carrying into execution gn arrangement, 
which not only redounds highly to his own honour, 
hut which will also operate to the reciprocal advantage 
of the Goinpany, and the Nabob V'^izir.” ’ 

On the 1st of August, 1792, Sir Charles 0,akely 
succeeded General IMedows, as Governor of Fort St, 

George, and President of the (council at Madras. ,Sir 
Charles remained in the government till the 7th of 
Sojfiember, 1791, when Lord Hobart was placed at 
the head of the Carnatic Presidency. On the 13th 
of October, 1795, died, at the age of seventy-eight, 
the Nabob Mahomed Ali, Walau daw ; and was suc¬ 
ceeded bv Omdut ul Olnrah, his eldest son. From 
the date of the treaty, framed by Lord Cornwallis in 
1792, the payments of the Nabob, being in years of 
peace, had, through the agency of the money-lenders, 
been regular. But the country, made over to the 
cruel exactions of this description of men, had rapidly 
declined. The continued operation of the same 
causes threatened to extinguish the resources of the 
government; and, though no attempt had been made 
to ameliorate the state of affairs, during the life of 
Mahomed Ali, the succession of Omdut ul Omrah 
appeared to Lord Hobart to present a favouraWe 
opportunity for introducing those reforms of which 
the necessity had become so urgent. 

On the 24th of the same month, in whicli the 
Nabob died, the President deemed it expedient to 


< Primed P.iiiors, ut, ,ii|ini, p. 'll. 
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BOOK VI. place on record, by a Minute in Council, a dcscrip- 
tion of the ruinous course in wliich affairs had pro- 
1795. ceeded, under the arrangement of 1792. 'Phe source 
of the evil was laid in “ the usurious loans, which,' 
says he, “ it has long been the practice, principally 
among the European gentlemen of the Presidency, 
to make to the Durbar for mortgages upon the dif¬ 
ferent provinces of the Carnatic.” Some of the prin¬ 
cipal houses of business at Madras, said the Gov ernor, 
or even some of the Company’s servants, enter into 
an agreement with the Nal)qJ) for the payment of 
the sums which may have become due to the Com¬ 
pany’s treasury. They receive a mortgage upon a 
portion of the territoiy. To render this availing, 
they stipulate lb}’ the appointment of the managci 
of the territory. It is also requisite to establish an 
understanding with the military commanding officer 
of the district. And, then, the chain of ijower is com¬ 
plete. Then, the unhappy ryots are delivered over 
to the uncontrouled operations of men who have an 
interest in nothing but exacting the greatest sums in 
the shortest time, of men “ hardened by practice, and 
with consciences lulled to rest by the delusive o[)iate 
of interest upon interest.” ’ 

It is not in the way of direct exaction alone, that 
the mischief was accomplished. Another “ endea¬ 
vour,” said the President, “ of those engaged in a 
concern of this nature is to enhance the price of grain 
by artificial means, lest the ordinary ])rice of that ar¬ 
ticle, the sole subsistence of the natives, should fail 
to answer the large advance of money, and tjic ex¬ 
orbitant advantage expected upon it, by the soukars,"' 
or subordinate money lenders, to whose ruinous as- 

' Papers relating to the Affairs of the Carnatic, No. 2; printed by 
order of the House of Commons, in 1803. 
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Arrangement with the Nabob. 

sistance the ryots are compelled to have recourse. 
“ The means of effecting this purpose,” continues 
the magistrate, “ is easy; for the necessitous con¬ 
dition of the ryots compels them to dispose of their 
grain as soon as it comes into their posssession, 
in order to satisfy the urgent demands upon tliem 
which I have already described: tlje purchasers of 
this grain monopolize it, until the demand advances 
the price. If, towards the expiration of the season, 
any j)art of the grain should yet remain on hand, tlie 
expedient is, to divide the whole quantity, in what¬ 
ever condition it may be, among the inhabitants; 
and the people are com])elled (in general the manu¬ 
facturers) to take it at a valuation considerably above 
the market price.” 

Such was the general course of oppression. TIio 
modes were infinite. “ The subject,” says the indig¬ 
nant Governor, “ is exhaustless.”' 

“ After this exjKisition, no comment,” he oics, 
can be required, to show that this species of go¬ 
vernment, if it deserves the name of government, con¬ 
tains the most grievous oppression of the ])copIe, the 
certain impoverishment of the country, and, conse- 
(juently, the inevitable decay of revenue.” 

A fact is here very forcibly urged uj)on our atten- 


' “ 1 should hesitate,” he says, “ to advance, if 1 was not supported 
hy the authority of public record, that during a late scarcity of grain in 
the southern provinces, the Mauuger had the liardincss to write a jmh- 
lic comjdaint, to the Company’s collector, against the Ptdygars, fur 
selling grain to the inhabitants.—Nor was the evil removed, without 
the ititerposilion of this government, who, hy sending vessels loaded 
with grain, induced the monopolizers, from regard to their own in¬ 
terests, to restore their usual supplies to the market.” He adds; “ As 
the means of cultivation decrease, the price ot graiti is etthaneed;—and 
it is a notorious, hut inhuman maxim ot eastern ftnatiees, [ft/mry, how 
riiucli it differs from the principle of an Ewfish corn taw \—that a time 
of sctircity is more productive to the Sirkar th.tti .i time oi plenty, owing 
to the price at which the diminished quantity is sold.” Ibid. 
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Drpevdejice on the English 



nation. Under thc'ir dependence upon the English 


1"95 government, it has been seen, that the people of Oude 
and Carnatic, .two of the noblest portions of India, 
were, by inisgovcrmnent, plunged into a state of 
wretchedness, with w'hich no other j)art of India, 
hardly any othe?' part of the earth, had any thing to 
compare. In w liat manner did the depcndance of 
the native states upon tlic Englisli tend to produce 
these horrid effects? The difficulty of the answ'cr is 
not very great. The o{)pressions of the native go¬ 
vernments w'ere limited by their weakness. When 
they received the use of English strength, their oji- 
pressions were limited by nothing, but the physical 
powers of the j)eoj)le to exist under oppression. So 
ill has the science of government been hitfurto un 
derstood, that under all the governments wliich ever 
yet existed, except perhaps one or two, there is no 
regular and effective restraint upon bad govermnent, 
except from the dread of the insurrection and re¬ 
bellion of the people. In the governments of Asia, 
this produces no inconsiderable effects; as the fre- 
(luent revolutions and changes of dynasty abundantly 
demonstrate. When misery had produced disaffec¬ 
tion, and disaffection had increased to a certain height, 
there was generally some popidar leader wlio offered 
himself to the nation as an instrument of revenge*, 
and cast tlie unworthy possessor from his throne. 
The progress, in general, w as raj)id, and easy. When 
oppression produced a decline of revenue, the evi¬ 
dent instability of the government deterred lenders ; 
money l)ocame w anting to i)ay the troops ; tlie troops 
first clamoured and then mutinied; tlie voice of the 
nation joined that of the army ; a revolution took 
place; and commonly, for twO or three generation.-., 
the new family governed comparatively well. Among 
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liie small sovercig'ntics of India, misgovernment pro- 
<liiccd weakness, and weakness invited conquest. 
The misgovernment, for example, of Carnatic and 
Oude, would infallibly have produced the concjiiest, 
of the one by Tipj)oo, and of the other by the Mah- 
rattas; and as a Prince Avas commonly strong, only 
because he governed well, to be con(iuercd was 
among the happiest results, w Inch the people knew. 
Till, indeed, governments attain that high jjitcli of 
excellence, at which they really perform in the best 
manner, and at the cheapest rate, the services of go¬ 
vernment to the [)eople, all changes are, in general, 
lor the gootl of the peo])le. It is the stability of go¬ 
vernments, wdiich, before this state of c'xcellence, 
human nature has to dread. Now it is evident that 
when the uncoiitrolable force of a British army is 
lent to an Indian jnince, his subjects are immediately 
j)laced AvithoLit the pale of hope. The Prince is 
t.om])letely set above the only fears, which, in his 
situ.'ition, could o[)erate as a restraint upon his dis¬ 
position to op[)rcss ; that of insurrection, and that of 
coiKjucst. The source of almost all oppression, in 
Asiatic !ind European governments alike, is the lage 
of extorting more and more of their earnings from 
the people. This jjassion, instead of being abated |jy 
connexion with the English, is prodigiously inflamed; 
when tile triliutary prince is carried to all the ex¬ 
cesses of taxation, not only by his own rapacity, but 
the necessity of supplying the enormous demands of 
his European masters; and when his soldiers, as well 
as people, ai’e kept in abject and hopeless subjection, 
by the terror of European arms. 

The progress of this oppression produced in the 
English any determinate resolution of reform, only 
when the visible desolation of the country presented 
tlie prospect of a rapidly approaching moment, at 

S 
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Lord Hobart’s Flan for assuming 

. which the English subsidy could no longer be found. 
We have seen what anticipations of this disastrous 
period the English rulers had already expressed 
with regard to Oude. The danger was still more 
imminent in tlie case of Carnatic. “ I cannot,” 
says I.ord Hobart, “ but look with extreme anxiety 
to the nature of the security, provided by the treaty 
of 1792, for those resources on which the Bi’itish in¬ 
terests on the west Coromandel materially depend. 
I cannot but see that the present system of collecting’ 
the revenues of the Carnatic manifestly invalidates 
that security: And that, whenever a failure may 
happen in the payment of his Highness’s kists, we 
shall in vain have recourse to it for the recovery of 
the defalcation.” 

A palliative, if not a remedy, suggested itself, in the 
prohibition of loans to the Nabob by Europeans; be¬ 
cause, “ though the dealings of Soukars (native money 
lenders) in tlie collection of revenue, were not of re¬ 
cent establishment, yet the terms of loans had never 
been carried to so usurious an extent as since th<' 
practice had been introduced among Europeans.” 

This, however, the (rovernor declared to be com¬ 
pletely ineffectual. ’Fhe prohibitory orders hitherto 
published, have,” he says, “ all failed of their object: 
Because the evasion of them is easy to Europeans, 
tlu’ough the agency of their native servants; and be¬ 
cause the enormous profits which arise from those 
usurious loans, hold out an irresistible temptation 
to adventurers. ’I’o prohibit the intercourse of 
Eui’opeans at t he Durbar, is ineffectual. Other chan¬ 
nels of communication are open ; and the superin- 
tendant of an usurious loan at Palamcotah conveys 
his demands to the ears of the Nabob with no less 
certainty than he who lives in the precincts of Che- 
pauk. As long, therefore, as his Highness shall be 
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the entire Management of the assigned Districts. 

so regardless of his true interests, as to deliver up his 
provinces, and his people, to public depredation, so 
long will there be found men, who, in the pursuit of 
extravagant advantages, will overleap the bounds of 
discretion and moral obligation.” 

In these circumstances, what is to be done ? “ So 
desperate a malady,” said the President, “ requires a 
remedy that shall reach its source. And 1 have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion, that there is no mode 
of eradicating the disease, hut by removing the ori¬ 
ginal cause?; and placing those districts, w hich are 
pledged for the security of his kists, beyond the reach 
of his Highness’s management; ” in otlier wmrds, 
assuming the collection of the revenue, and the whole 
of the internal government. And even tliis was a 
partial remedy; for though it might alleviate the dis¬ 
tress of those |)articular districts, it left th(' remainder 
of the country, to all the deplorable consequences of 
tlie misgovernment of the Nal)ob. 

The Governor describes, in a style instructive for 
other occasions, the tissue of interests by which radical 
reform w'as opposed. “ The disposition,” says lie, 

which his Highness has already evinced to oppose 
sucli an arrangement, leaves me no doubt of the real 
cause. It is not possible to calculate the extent and 
variety of interests which are involved in this one 
pursuit. And, though they arc subdivided in every 
direction of the Carnatic, yet at the call of danger they 
all rally round a common centre. ’J^he great houses 
of business, wdio are the principal money-lenders at 
the Durbar, borrow from individuals, who, though not 
absolutely engaged in the loan itself, are partakers of 
the speculation in a remote degree, and feel, noth no 
less sensibility than their principals, the approach of 
danger. Similarity of interest makes a common 
cause. And the great body of interest which is con- 
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HOOK Vi. doused u[)on lliis priiu;i[)le, is uiiifoi mly exerted tu 
support his Highness in an inflexible resistance against 
a melioi’ation of system, and to oppose a reformation 
which I consider essential to tlie national welfare.” ' 
This representation is the more worthy of regard, as. 
it is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to every govern- 
inent xinder the siin, in winch there is need of rc^ 
foi’m. 

On the day following the date of the i\linute from 
which these pai’ticulars have been taken, tlie (Governor 
of Fort St. George addressed a letter to the Governor- 
General in Council, in which he repi esenis, that, in con¬ 
sequence of several communications n liich he had with 
Mr. Dundas, and with Lord (kn nwallis, before leaving 
England, respecting tlie necessity of a change in that 
state of things wiiieh was establi.shed by the treaty of 
1792 , he had opened a negotiation for that purpose 
with Orndut ul Omrah; and that he had not com¬ 
municated his intention to the Supreme (4overnmcnt,^ 
or waited for its concurrence, on account of the in¬ 
trigues of those who, from pei’sonal interest, endea¬ 
voured to prevent the accomplishment of his olycct, 
The first of the jioints, which the Governor endea¬ 
voured to gain, was the transfer of the collections, 
including all the powers of internal government, in 
the districts pledged fox' the subsidy. The benefits 
would be ; to the Nabob, the saving of the exorbitant 
interest which the xisux’ers received; to tlie pcojile, 
deliverance from extortion ; to the Company, security 
against the desolation of the country. The second 
point I'egarded the Southern Polygars. The light of 
collecting the tribute from the country of the Polygars 
had been ykidetl to tlie Company Ity the ti-eaty of 

' Stv (In: Mlimic of Lord Hol'iirt, jir'mtcd |i,ij)cis>, iit bii)Jia, j 
104 . 
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opposed bp the ISlabub. 

i792, but the nominal right of sovereignty reserved BOOKVi. 
to the Nabob. This proved a source of obstruction ^ 
to the right ordering of the country; and the Gover- ] 795 , 
nor was desirous of seeing it resigned. In the third 
place he endeavoured to obtain the cession of the forts 
in Carnatic, which, according to an expression in the 
treaty of Cornwallis, were to be garrisoned by the 
troops of the ('onij)any. 

To obtain the consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 
oflrored to reliiujuish certain claims, to the amount of 
thirty lacs of pagodas, or more. The influence of 
tliose who laid oiipositc interests prevailed. “ It has 
been with the deejiest regret,” said the Governor, 

“ that I have found the Naliob unmoved by my en¬ 
treaties and remonstrances mion this subject: Not 
that he has been insensible to the justice and expe¬ 
diency of what I have jiroposcd ; but, as he has can¬ 
didly confessed at several interviews with me, that 
he has not the resolution to comply; informing me, 
that his native ministers and European advisers, so 
perplexed, plagued, and intimidated him, that he 
could not venture upon the measure, notwithstanding 
his conviction that he ought to do so.” ‘ 

The Members of the Supreme ( iovernment carried 


' President’s Minnie in Conncil, Cjlli Novcinl>er, printed 

papers, nt supra, p. 104. l.ord Hobart fell what reformers arc sure to 
experience, wherever llie interests opposed to reform coniinne to exist: 
“ I am aware,” said he, “ of the nnmerous enemies who will start n|) 
against me, for the part I have taken, lint I have a shield in the eon- 
bcionsne.ss of an honest execution of my duty, which blunts their arrows, 
and which will nitimately render all their efforts impotent and nnavail- 
ahle.—I have forborne to bring forward the names of individuals, not 
because I am not able to do so, but because the subject is above personal 
considerations.—Let those who have amassed wealth, by sncdi means, 
enjoy it as well as they can. l,ct itbe my pride to have paid this tribute 
to sudeiing humanily, by deterring cilhers from the commission of 
similar enormities.” Ibid, The enemies of refojin in India, and the 
enemies of reluiiu iti Englaiul, uic of one and the same tits/c. 
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BOOK VI. their expectations even further than the President of 
Chap. 7. Council of Madras ; for no sooner was the decease 
1795. preceding Nabob known than they sent to that 

Governor their instructions, dated the 28th of October, 
1795, to endeavour to obtain the consent ofOmdut ul 
Omrah to the cession of all his territories. 

Upon the failure of his endeavours to obtain the 
concurrence of the Nabob, I^ord Hobart intimated 
his intention, to assume the district of Tinivelly, for 
the liquidation of the debt termed the cavalry loan ; 
and to insist upon possession of the Carnatic forts. 
To this the Supreme Government objected, as <an 
indirect mode of compelling the Nabob. 'Fhey argued, 
that the treaty, in wbii b that loan was not mentioned, 
gave no right to any assumption of territory for its 
licjuidation ; and, although the treaty did say abso¬ 
lutely, and without any .specification either of time or 
circumstances, that “ all the forts in the Carnatic 
were to Ik? garrisoned with the troops of the Com¬ 
pany as some case had not occurred which was 
spec ified in one of the negotiating letters of I^ord 
Cornwallis, the Supreme Government contended that 
even this measure it was not lawful to enforce. 

Lord Hobart was of opinion, That the Nabob had 
himself infringed the tieaty, and thereby libei ated 
the Company from its engagements, by granting as¬ 
signments, which the tieaty prohibited, upon the dis¬ 
tricts mortgaged for security of his annual payments : 
That self-preservation, threatened by tbe rapid deso¬ 
lation of the country, and the loss of resources which 
it implied, justified the Company in such interference 
as the necessity of the case required : And, above all, 
that the people of the (Carnatic, to whom, beside the 
claims of humanity, it would be infamous to suppose, 
that the Company bad not, by sharing tiie fruits of 
their labour, contracted sacred obligations, ought not 
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to be sacrificed in millions, to any obligations to any BOOKVI. 
one man, which it was possible to contract. 

On this subject, the Supreme Government declared, 1795. 

“ That their princij)les were fairly at issue with those 
of the Governor of Fort St. George,” and appealed 
to the authorities at home. That Jealousy, which 
was so apt to arise between the heads ojF tlie two Pre¬ 
sidencies, especially when the head of the Supreme 
was inferior in rank to the head of the subordinate 
government, aj)pears on this occasion to have embit¬ 
tered the opposition of the Governor-General. In 
the address from the Supreme Government to the 
f^.ourt of Directors, commenting upon the arguments 
of the Governor of Fort St. George, it is said; “ On 
the language of declamation or intemperance we shall 
never animadveit, unless it becomes necessary to the 
support of the authority of the Supreme Government; 
leaving it, on this, as on former occasions, to the ob¬ 
servation and notice of your Honourable Court.” On 
this expression Lord Hobart remarked; “ If 1 am 
not to defend my conduct, when attacked—attacked 
in terms, not indeed of intemperance and declamation, 
but of cool, deliberate censure and severity, impeach¬ 
ing my character, as a public servant, in a manner not 
possible to be misunderstood, 1 am placed in a situa¬ 
tion wholly incompatible with a due regard to my 
own reputation.” 

As for the principles stated by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment as in opposition to his, he remarked that they 
could only be useful, in as far as they afforded “ rules 
sufficiently definite to refer to, when exigencies called 
for specific measures of government; but that j)rin- 
ciplcs, pi-ofessedly admitting of dc'viation, fluctuating 
with circumstances, neither alluded to, nor enume¬ 
rated, but to Ije estimated, as they arise, by the exist¬ 
ing government—the propriety, or improin iety of that 
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BOOK VI. estimation to depend, not upon precedent, analogy, 
or any written law, but upon the subsequent opinion 
17P5 world—can never be productive of those bene¬ 

ficial effects, avowedly sought for by the Supreme 
Board.” * In this instance, the Governor of Fort St. 
George saw clearly, and justly exposed, the futility 
of those loose and indefinite cxjn’cssions of obligation, 
which are so fondly and Ireciuently made use of by 
the half-informed persons at the heads of g'overn- 
ments; expressions wliich are so effectual in mislead¬ 
ing their understandings; but, at the same time, so 
fortunately adapted to enlarge tlie sphere of their 
Jirbitrary power. 

Though, by the compound opposition of tiic Su¬ 
preme Government, and of the powerful class of 
individuals whose [)rofit de])ended upon the mis- 
govermnent of the country, no reform could be in¬ 
troduced, the war, whicli the progress of the French 
revolution brought on with the Dutch, provided for 
the Governor a sort of triumph, to which the 
enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have seldom 
any objection. In 1795, an armament was fitted out 
at JVIadras, which, aided by a squadron of his Majes¬ 
ty’s fleet under Admiral Ranier, completely reduced 
the settlements of the Dutch, on Ceylon, Malacca, 
Banda, and Amboyna, without any incident of suf¬ 
ficient importance to require a particular dcscrijjtion. 
Their possessions on the Peninsula were likewise 
subdued; Cochin, after a great resistance. And 
their grand settlement at the Cape of Good Hope 
fell into the hands of the English, the same year. 
In 1 797, preparation was made for expeditions agaiiist 
Mauritius, and the Spanish settlement of Manilla. 


' Letter from Lord Hobart to the Court of Directors ; printed papeir, 
ut supra, p. 87—.()3. 
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The first division of the armament against Manilla BOOK VF, 
had actually sailed to Penang, the port of rendez- ^ 

Mills; M'hen the accounts received of the treaty of j 
(!amj)o Formio, and the suspicions excited of Tippoo 
and the hlahrattas, frightened the government, after 
incurring the expense, into a renunciation of both 
enterprises. 

In the beginning of the year 1798, Sir John 
Shore, ivlio liad heen raised to the peerage, by the 
'liiie of Lord 'reignmonth, I'csigncd the govci’nment 
of India, and sailed for England. liOrd (’live, who 
was appointed to sm ceed Lord Hobart in December, 

1797. arrived at IMadras on the 21st of August. 1798 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Lord ^lornhigton Governor-General—Agents oj 
Tippoo at t'he Isle of France — Governor-General 
resolves on immediate li ar—Import of the Cir¬ 
cumstances—Opinions in India—Nizam Ali re¬ 
ceives more English Troops, and dismisses the 
French—Unfruitful Negotiations at Foonah — 
Progression of Governor-Generals Demands — 
War begins—Plan oJ' the Campaign.—March oj 
the Army—Hiege of Scringapatam—Alarming 
Situation of the British Army in regard to 
Food—Scringapatam takc}i, and the Sultan killed 
—Division and Settlement of the conquered 
Country. 

BOOK VI. Wii r.N the play of private interest is not instruc- 
tive, either hy the inferences which may he drawn 
1798 it’ conse<jiienees to which it leads, it es¬ 

capes the curiosity of the historian, whose views are 
directed hy utility alone. Whatever share ministerial 
intrig-ucs may have had, in the fluctuations of counsel, 
which attended the choice of a new Governor-General, 
it is sufficient for us to relate, that after Lord Hobart 
was appointed, on the 23d of October, 1793, to be 
Governor at Madras, he was nominated, on the 24'th 
of Deci'inber, in tbe same year, to succeed the Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis, as Governor-General of India. That, 
enjoying honouraiile and affluent prospects at home, 
and at that lime filling an office of high dignity and 
trust. Lord Hobart would not have left his country 
for less than tlie assurance of the highest place in 
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India, was well understood. Ministerial volition, of BOOK VI. 
course, was the origin of both the one appointment 
and the other. The administration, however, of Sir 1798 . 
John Shore, who succeeded to the place of Governor- 
General, as senior member of the council, immediately 
upon the resignation of Lord Cornwallis, was not 
interrupted till the month of March, in the year 1797; 
when Loid Cornwallis was nominated a second time 
to fill the offices of Governor-General and Commandcr- 
in-Chief. J'he appointment was announced to the 
different Presidencies in India; and a measure, so 
extraordinary, seemed to declare that there was 
something extraordinary in the cause of it. Extra¬ 
ordinary as it was, it remained without effect. In 
the month of October, of tlic same year, it was 
notified to the different Piesidcncies, that the Earl 
of Mornington was ap|)ointcd to be (TOvernor-( ieneial, 
in lieu of 3Tarquis Cornwallis. He was ap))ointed, 
it was said, •“ under circumstances, and for reasons, 
of a peculiar nature.” 'fhe Directors added, that 

various circumstances Iiad induced the Marquis to 
resign his appointments.” ' Such were the myste¬ 
rious terms to w Jiicli the actors thougJit fit to confine 
themselves. 

The Earl of Mornington had recently distinguished 
liiniself ijy a brilliant speech, in the House of Lords, 
against .lacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a personage both of good princi})lcs, and 
of good abilities. 'Phe breach of faith to Lord Ho¬ 
bart it w'as proposed to conq)ensate, viz. by money; 
and that out of the Company’s purse. A proposition 
was [)rought forward for bestowing upon liim a pen- 
dmi of 1,500/. per annum, and after being once 

' BiiWic Letter to Fort St. George, 18th Oct. 1797- IL|)er3 refatiiig 
!o the .Vflairs of the Carnatic, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
nriiiled 10th August, 1808, i- S.'44, 
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Hostile Designs of I'ippoo, 

rejected in the General Court, was, nevertheless, by 
the due application of influence, finally confirmed. 
The Directors, when pushed for their reasons, hinted, 
that the attempt of Ijord Hobart to transfer to the 
Company the civil, as well as the military govern¬ 
ment of the Carnatic, was, in some way, which they 
said it was delicate to explain, the cause which ren¬ 
dered it inexpedient that he should continue longer 
in India. “That attenijit,” they observed, “whether 
owing to the ardour of I,oid Hobart, or some other 
cause, unfortunately failed. This failure involved his 
Lordship in an altercation with the Supreme (fovern- 
ment; upon which the Court of Directoi s thought it 
right to support their Government-General and to 
recall Lord Hobart.” ‘ 

Lord Mornington arrived at Calcutta on the 17tb 
of May, 1798 , carrying out with him a mind more 
than usually inflamed witli the ministerial passions 
then burning in England ; and iii a state peculiarly 
apt to be seized-both with dread and with hatred of 
any power that was French. 1 le had possessed but 
little time for acquainting himself with the com¬ 
plicated affairs of India, when all bis attention was 
attracted to a particular point. On tlie 8 th of .Time, 
about three weeks after his arrival, a paper was 
received at Calcutta, which piuported to be a procla¬ 
mation issued by the Governor at the Isle of h'rance. 
The j)aper imported, that two ambassadors had ar¬ 
rived from I'ipjjoo Sultan, v ilh letters addressed to 
the constituted autboi-ities of the island, and dis¬ 
patches to be forwai’ded to (he government of France ; 
that the object of the embassy was, to propose an 
alliance offensive and defensive with the French; 


' S|H*ech of the Chiiirman in the Geiier.il (iih Fch. 179 s 

Sec tlic Keport of the. Debate, in the Asiatic Annual Kegister, vol, i. 
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1798 . 


and to request a supply of troops fur the purpose of a DOOKVI. 
war against the Englisli; a war, which, with an 
earnest desire to expel the said Englisli from India, 
the Sultan was ready to commence, as soon as the 
French should ai’rivc to assist him. ^Ehe proclama¬ 
tion then invited the citizens to olfer their services, 
on the liberal terms, which the ambassadors of the 
Sultan were ready to ofler. 

This jiaper, which the Governor-General calls truly 
an “ extraordinary jmblication,” he was at first in¬ 
clined to I'egard as a forgery; because, if a scheme, 
of the nature here described, were really entertained, 
it was so much the interest both of Tippoo and the 
French, to conceal, ami an act of suc:h conteinptiijlc 
folly, to dividgc it, that such a total want of all 
capacity for business was scarcely credible, on the 
part either of a man entrusted with the government 
of the Isle of France, or of men w'hom Tijijioo would 
choose for a delicate and important commission. 

The Governor-General, nevertheless, received so 
violent an impulse from its contents, that he dis¬ 
patched a copy of it, even on the following day, to 
General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief on the 
coast of Coromajulel, at that time occupying, tem¬ 
porarily, the station of Governor of Fort St. George. 

His doubts respecting the authenticity of the docai- 
ment were declared; but General Harris w as com¬ 
manded “ to consider without delay the means of 
assembling the army on the coa.st of Coromandel, if 
neee.ssity should unfortunately re(pnre such a j)rccau- 
tion.” 

On the 18th of June a letter was received, written 
by the Earl of Macartney at the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the purpo.se of conveying to the Indian govern¬ 
ment intelligence, that such a jiroclamation had in 
fact been issued at the Isle of France. And about 

VOI.. Yl. 1 
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BOOK VI. the same time, several persons arrived at Calcutta, 
who had been present on the island, when the inci- 


1798. tlent occurred. “ A strict examination” of those, whom 
the Governor-General calls “ the most respectable of 
those persons,” was performed. If their information 
was relied upon, it appeared that toward the close of 
the month of January, 1798, two persons arrived at 
the Isle of France, by a ship from Mangalore; that 
they were received with great demonstrations of 
respect, treated as ambassadors from Tippoo, and 
during their stay on the island, entertained at tlic 
public expense; that, without any previous rumour 
or notion on the island that aid was about to be given 
to tliat prince, or a war about to commence between 
him and the English, the proclamation in question, 
two days after their arrival, was fixed uj), and cir¬ 
culated ; that the persons, thus treated as ambassa¬ 
dors, were so far from disowning the publication, that 
they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
publicly distributed by their agents at the place of 
their residence, and made promises in the name oi’ 
the Sultaun, according to its terms ; and that on the 
7th of March they embarked on board the French 
frigate La Preneuse, accompanied by the men on 
whom the inducements held out by them liad pre¬ 
vailed, to the amount of about two hundred, including 
some officers.* From other sources the Governor- 


' This is the account which is given in the Governor-General’s Letter 
16 the Court of Directors, dated i'Oth March, 1799- In his minute, in 
the secret department, lath of August, 1798, the following is the 
account. “ The ambassadors aided and assisted in the levy of 160 
officers and privates, for tlie service of Tippoo, under the terms, and 
for the purposes, stated in llie proclamation. Few of the officers are 
of any experience, and the privates are the refuse of the democratic 
rabble of the island. Some of them are volunteers ; others were taken 
from the prisons, and compelled to embark. Several of them are Caffree', 
and people of half cast. With such of these troops as were volun¬ 
teers, the ambassadors entered into several stipulations and engagements. 
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treated as a Cause for War. 

General was informed, that the Fi’ench frigate ar- BOOKVI. 
rived at Mangalore on the 26 th of April; that the 
Frenchmen landed, that both they, and the persons 1798 , 
by whom they had been brought, were;received with 
great marks of satisfaction by the Sultan, and that 
the principal part of the Frenchmen were admitted 
into his service 

That the Governor-Geneial should have regarded 
these incidents as tokens of the hostile mind of Tip[) 00 , 
was natural. The only material question relates to 
the nature of the imj)ression on the mind of a wise 
man, which that inference was calculated to pro¬ 
duce. That the mind of Tippoo, in regard to the 
Phiglish, was full of hatred, and the spirit of revenge, 
it needed no new incident to disclose, or to confirm. 

In fact, the peace of Seringapatam was concluded 
with him, under a perfect conviction that his mind 
was breathing all the rage of disappointed ambition 
and humiliated pride; and if the hostility of his sen¬ 
timents had constituted a reason for war, in the opi¬ 
nion of the persons in India and Europe, who at that 
time composed the compound government of India, 
that peace would never have been made, as it was 
made, abroad; nor applauded, as it was applauded, 
at home. The basis on whicli the wisdom of that 
agreement rested was the supposed soundness of the 
conclusion, that the power of Tippoo, far from able 
to resist the British when entii’e, was so little formid¬ 
able when diminished to one half, that the hostility 
of his sentiments, however intense, and however 
certainly known, was a matter unwoi thy of particular' 
regard, on the part of a people who declared all 
increase of territory unfavourable to their interests, 

in the name of Tippoo.” In Tippoo's own letter to the French Direc¬ 
tory, under (late the 30th of August, 1798, he says he received only 
sixty soldiers 

r 2 
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BOOK VI. and who, in the opposition of interest between Tippoo 
and the Mahrattas, coidd not fail to behold a security 
1798. against the most formidable of the enemies whom 
India could raise them up. 

The impression made upon the mind of the Go¬ 
vernor-General, by the incidents of which the above 
is the account,, appears to have been strong ;ind agi¬ 
tating in the highest degree. “ Under all these cir¬ 
cumstances, an immediate attack,” says he, “ ujion 
Tipjioo Sultan, for the purpose of frustrating the ex¬ 
ecution of liis unprovoked and unwarrantable projects 
of amliition and revenge, apjieared to me to be de¬ 
manded by the soundest maxims botJi of justice and 
jiolicy.—Such was the tenor of my opinions as early 
as the 20th of .Tunc, 1798 ;” that is, only two days 
after any authentic infoi mation of the facts had been 
received. “ 1 therefore,” continues lu', “ recorded 
my decided judgment, that it was necessary to as- 
semljlc tlie armies on the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar witliout delay, and I issued my final orders 
for thi.s purpose on tliat day. I have no hesitation 
in declaring, tliat my original intention was—if cir¬ 
cumstances would have admitted—to have attacked 
the Sultaun instantly, and on botli sides of his domi¬ 
nions, for the purpose of defeating his hostile? prepa¬ 
rations, and of anticipating their declared object. I 
was concerned, however, to learn, from persons most 
conversant in military details at Fort St. George, that 
the dispersed state of the army on the coast of Co¬ 
romandel, and certain radical defects in its establish¬ 
ments, Avould render the assembling a force equal to 
offensive movements against Tipj)oo, a much more 
tedious and difficult oj)eration than 1 had appre- 
hendetl.”' 

• Letter from Lord Morijiii,2ton to the Court of Directors, dated 20th 
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Either the Governor-General condemned the po¬ 
licy of the treaty which was concluded by Lord 
Cornwallis, and highly appkiiided by the ministers, 
by the parliament, and by the people of England; 
Or, such was the change in circumstances, that the 
enmity of Ti2)poo, Avhich was neither formidable, nor 
offered any leasoiiable piospect of being formidalde, 
in 1792, had become intensely formidable in 1798; 
Or, lastly, the mind of the Govcnnor-tjcneral was in 
a state of inflammation, and decided upon suggestions 
totally different from a cool and accurate contem¬ 
plation of the circumstances of the case. 

No where, in bis official corrcsj)ondence, as he la}’s 
down the reasons of his conduct, does he state any 
disapprobation of the treaty of Seringapatam. It 
seems, therefore, a proper conclusion, that no disap¬ 
probation of it existed in his mind. 

AVhether, in the circumstances of Eippoo or the 
English, there was any thing at that time, Avhich ren¬ 
dered the inimical mind of Tippoo more alarming, 
tlian at the date of the ])eace, is the next point nf ra¬ 
tional enquiry. The English, unless Ave are to sup¬ 
pose that the government which they had established 
in India was too bad to admit of progression, must 
have advanced in all the elements of political poAver. 
They had enjoyed uninterrupted peace; they had 


March, 17!)9- fapers presented to the House of Commons relating to 
tile late War in the Hast Indies with Tippoo Sultaun; ordered to he 
pritited Chth Sept. 17S)9- “ The necessarily dispersed state of the 

troops,” (says Col. Bcatson, View of the Origin and Conduct of the 
War with Tippoo Sultann, i. 15,) “ would have been of less iiniinr- 
tance liut for those radical defects, which have in a certain degree at all 
times existed, d'hese proceed from n Hystem of economy, which pre¬ 
cludes the expense of establishing depots of grain in different parts of 
our possessions, and of maintaining a fixed < stablishincnt ot draught 
and carriage cattle j without which no jiortion ot the Madras army, 
however amply it might have been supplied with every other rc.'piisit*. 
lor field operations, was in a conditton to act with promptitude ana 
elTecl.” 
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BOOK VI. taken possession, almost unresisted, of both the 
French and Dutch settlements in India; time had 
1798. been given to improve their experience, and their in¬ 
stitutions, and to I’eap the greatest possible fruit from 
the extensive districts which the partition of one half 
of Tippoo’s former territories had added to their do¬ 
minions. On the side of Tip]) 0 o no change could 
possibly have taken place, except by the exertions 
which he might have made to improve his revenues, 
and his army—revenues completely exhausted, and 
an ai’my conquered and reduced—out of the resources 
of a country desolated in every quarter, by the ra¬ 
vages of war; and reduced to one half of that extent, 
ov'er which the English had found it so easy to 
j)revail. 

It would be ridiculoiis, and at the same time the 
deepest imputation upon the English government to 
suppose, that, intrinsicall}", the power of the- English 
had not risen upon that of Tippoo, and rendered its 
preponderance still greater, during the interval of 
only six yeai's which had elapsed since the j)acifica- 
tion of Seringapatam. If then any danger to the 
English now accrued from Tippoo greater than the 
danger of 1792, it must be sought for in cau.ses ex¬ 
terior to the condition and resources of the countries 
appertaining to each. The connection with allies 
was the only circumstance from without, by which 
the power of either government was affected. 

With respect to the English, it was indeed alleged 
that their allies, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
yielded a prospect rather of danger than of aid. 
"^rhis, however, was a circumstance which presented 
consequences of two different sorts. If the want of 
allies increased the causes of their dread of Tippoo, it 
rendered them less able to fight with him, and there- 
Ibre increased the motives to peace. If they were 
perfectly able to fight with him, notwithstanding the 
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want of allies, this very circumstance proved, that book vi. 
they had nothing to apprehend from remaining at 
peace. If it was alleged that they were able to 
fight now, but should not be able, after the lapse of 
some time, it implied that Tippoo’s goVernment was 
better than theirs, and would more rapidly increase 
his resources. 

Besides; it Avas not true, that the English were 
to a considerable, if to any degree, less sure of 
auxiliary operations, than at the commencement, or 
any moment since the commencement of the peace. 

The Mahrattas, it was suj)posed, would stand aloof, 
even if the (^ompany were attacked. But, in the first 
})lace, it was to be remembered, that, as the Mahrattas 
dreaded nothing more than the increase of Tippoo’s 
j)owei-, the natural conclusion was, that, if they saw 
the Company in any danger, they would be too 
strongly impressed with a sense of interest not to 
offer effectual assistance, and if at present they 
showed indifference to the dispute, or rather a 
jealousy of the English, the reason was, because 
they saw the English not likely, by suffering at 
the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo formidably 
strong, but much more likely, by crushing Tippoo, 
to raise their own power to a great and formidable 
height. It was also true, that at the moment 
when Lord Cornwallis concluded the treaty, a 
knowledge of the case was all that was necessary 
to convince any man, that hardly any dependance 
could, even then, be placed on assistance from the 
Mahrattas, in the event of a subsequent dispute; and 
in fact, every circumstance, to w hich a hope of the 
co-operation of that people against the aggressions of 
Tij)poo could be attached in 1792, existed in equal 
force at the present hour, and Avas as likely to pro¬ 
duce the desired effect. 

The only source of jealousy which regarded the 
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corps of sepoys commanded by Frenchmen. In the 
1798. state of mind by which the Governor-General, and 
Englishmen of his intellectual and moral cast, were at 
that time distinguished, the very existence of a 
Frenchman was a cause of alarm: and a military 
corps, under the direction of Frenchmen, assumed the 
dreadful aspect of a most enormous evil. It was, at 
the same time, -however, a circumstance perfectly 
known, that this evil, whatever it was, it depended 
upon the English themselves, by an act totally free 
from difficulty, com{)letely to remove. The Nizam 
had already pretposed to Sir John Shore the dismissal 
of the Frencli officers in his service, and the abolition 
of the corps, provided the English troops in his pay 
were so increa.s('d, and tlieir services so extended, as 
to enable them to defend him against the aggressions 
of the Mahrattas. The English tliemsclves indeed 
were eager to hold forth, that the French officers, by 
the avidity with which they absorbed the j)Owers of 
the state, had become odious to tlie Nizam, who was 
now alarmed at their daring encroachments, and eager 
for their destruction. In point of fact, it was found, 
that, as soon as the Governor-General jjroposed to 
agree to the conditions upon which the Nizam had 
already oflei'ed to dismiss the French, his assent was 
obtained, and this cause, if such it is to be deemed, of 
seeking the destruction of Tippoo, was speedily taken 
away. The truth is, that the English were, in the 
first place, stronger, intrinsically ; and, in the next 
jilace, not weaker, on any rational ground of com¬ 
putation, in resiiect of allies, in the year 1798, than 
in the year 1792. If there was any thing real, 
therefore, in the ground of alarm, it is not in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the English, but in those of Tippoo, 
that it is to be found. 

Tlie revenue which it was possible for the very li- 
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mited territory of the Sultan to yield, and the mode- BOOKVi. 
I’ate army which that revenue could maintain, it is 
miserable to contemplate as having been a subject of 1798 . 
alarm, to a people, possessing the I’csources of tlie Eng¬ 
lish, and so many degrees advanced be/ond their oppo¬ 
nents in the art and science of Avar. t)f course, it is 
in circumstances extrinsic to his dominions, if in any, 
that Tii)poo can be legarded as h'aving been for¬ 
midable to the English, or as laying them under any 
oljligation, beyond that which existed in 1792, to 
adopt extraordinary measures of self-defence. But 
of such circumstances one only can be named; and 
that is, his union with the Erench. To clear up, 
tliereforc, every difficulty in tliis (jucstion of jtoliey, it 
only remains to iiupiirc how much of danger was im¬ 
plied in the connexion Avhich he had formed Avith that 
formidable people. 

'j'i[)poo was by no means Avithout a connexion with 
tlie Ercnch at the date of the treaty of Seringaputain. 

A Ercnch corps had formed a distinguished part of 
his army from the moment he ascended the throne. 

When that treaty was concluded, a war AA as imptaid- 
ing betAveen the English and the Ei’cnch ; and no 
inan could have a doubt that Ti])poo would gladly 
join the enemies of those Avhom he regarded as his 
iiiA'cterate foes, shovdd those enemies think of carry¬ 
ing their arms to that distant part of the globe. 

With all these circumstances fidly before him, I.,ord 
CornAvallis thought it Avise to make ])eacc. Had 
any ncAv circun\stancc occurred, to make it wise in 
liord Wellesley to come to the determination, Avhich 
he says he had formed on the 20th of .June, 17!)S, 
of attacking 'Eipjjoo immediately, if he had found it 
possible to assemble tin; troops ? Tavo nR!n had ap¬ 
peared at the isle of Erance, and a jwoclamation had 
been issued by the Governor. From this, as far as then 
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was known, only one of these inferences could ra¬ 
tionally be drawn : Either that it set forth a number 
of falsehoods, for the purpose of precipitating the Eng¬ 
lish into an Indian war : Or that it was the act of a 
madman making public a communication which it 
was so much the interest of both parties to keep in 
the profoundest secresy: Or, Avhich was by far the 
most probable supposition, that it was nothing but an 
act of boasting, bragging folly, with something of very 
small importance for its foundation. Nothing was 
more likely than that Tippoo, seeing the increase 
which had taken jdace in the French corps in the ser¬ 
vice of other native powers, both in that of the Nizam, 
and that of the principal Mahratta power, was very 
desirous of increasing his own ; and might have sent 
agents to the Isle of France for the purpose of en¬ 
gaging both officers and men. It is well known, 
how much of boasting, and of exaggeration, enters 
into the verbal intercourse of the East ; it is well 
known, also, that Tippoo carried this u^eakness to ex¬ 
cess, and might be regarded as a braggart even 
among orientals. It is still further known, that 
on nothing was he fonder of bragging, than his 
power in relation to the English, and the vengeance 
which, if provoked by them, he should one day in¬ 
flict. It was, therefore, not incredible, it was highly 
probable, that with a view to obtain a more favour¬ 
able reception to his application for leave to enlist 
soldiers in the Isle of France, his agents were in¬ 
structed to talk very high, to boast of his enmity to 
the English, and even his power, if well supported by 
the French, to expel them fi’om India. Vapour, of 
this kind, was a thing too common in India to excite 
any particular regard. But it was not surprising, if 
it produced on the F'rench Governor a very different 
effect. It was very well known, at the period when 

3 
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the Governor-General was called upon to deliberate, BOOKVi. 
or to decide without deliberation, upon the question 
of peace or war, that a high degree of excitability 1798 . 
had, by the events of their revolution, been conveyed 
to the minds of Frenchmen; that they were almost 
as much disposed to the language of vanity and os¬ 
tentation as tlie orientals themselves: and the only 
rational conclusion was, tliat the Frbnch Governor, 
evidently a very ignorant and foolish man, had been 
eager to ado{)t any occasion, hoM^ever insignificant, of 
indulging his propensity for boasting, exaggeration, 
and display; that the loose, hyperbolical talk of In¬ 
dians had been held forth as the momentous language 
of a solemn negotiation; and that two agents for 
recruiting soldiers had been transformed into ambas¬ 
sadors, for the purpose of contracting an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between the Sultan of My¬ 
sore, and the Re|)ublic of France. 

lJut, even should we go so far as to allow the wis¬ 
dom of supposing that Tippoo had made an overture 
of tlie most serious kind for an alliance offensive and 
defensive against the English, an important question 
is still to be asked. Did this, in the smallest degree, 
alter the circumstances of the English in regard to 
Tippoo ? Was their danger, m any respect, increased ? 

Would they have been perfectly safe to remain at 
peace, had not this overture been made ? If so, in 
what respect did this overture increase the probability 
of evil ? It may be affirmed, without any dread of 
refutation, that it produced no effect of that descrip¬ 
tion whatsoever. In reality, the incident disclosed 
nothing with regard to the mind of Tippoo, which 
was not perfectly known, believed, and acted upon 
before ; namely, his eager desire to do mischief to the 
English, and to unite with any power that would em¬ 
bark in the same design, more especially with the 
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BOOK VI. French, whose power and hatred appeared to offer so 
*"”**'• great a resource. In fact, the incident made a dis- 
1798. closure,Avhich miglit have been regarded as agreeable; 
that the connection Ixjtwecn Tijipoo and the I'rench 
was so trifling; and their mode of intercourse so very 
childish and absurd. It might liave been expected, 
and it ouglit to have been beforehand supposed, that 
a profound and regular channel of communication was 
ojiened betvv^ccn them, and that tlieir conjoint means 
of annoying the English had been well digested, and 
perfectly understood. 

But, if this incident disclosed nothing with regard 
to the minds of Tippoo, and the French, except that 
they wore less capable of doing mischief to the English, 
than might before have been reasonably expected, it 
can hardly be supposed, that an overture so loose, in¬ 
definite, full of negligence and mismanagement, could 
add any thing to the motives of the French for carry¬ 
ing hostilities to India, if their circumstances admitted 
so costly an experiment. And, lastly, if this overture 
intrinsically altered nothing, cither in regard to the 
dangers of the English, or their knowledge of that 
danger, except by showing that it was less than they 
might have su[)posed, was there any thing (for tliat 
is the last hy[)othesis) in the state and condition of 
the French nation, at that particular time, which ren¬ 
dered it more likely they should now send an army 
to India, than at any period since the conclusion of 
the treaty of Seringapatam ? During tlie two days 
between the 18th and the iittth of .June, 1798, in 
which contracted space the Covernor-Clenej-al made 
up his inivul, upon the strength of tlie incident in 
(picstion, to attack the sovereign of Mysore instantly ; 
it may be affirmed, that he had no rational ground for 
supposing it more likely that the Frencli would then 
make war upon India, than it had been at any period 
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since tlie war between them and England began. It 
evidently follows, that there was no reason for destroy- 
ing- Tippoo, at this particular moment, wliich had not 
existed at every moment since the commencement of 
the negotiation for peace. 

Still, the character of the jwlicy wliich was pui’sued 
by the Governor-General remains to be determined, 
by the solution, not of the question whether more 
reason, than at any preceding period, existed for the 
destruction of the Sultan, but of the question, whether 
sufficient reason existed at the present, as well as, if 
such were the coincidence, at any antecedent time. 
More obscurity rests upon this determination. If it 
be true, tliat the Governor-General ought to have 
lieen guided by the act of parliament, made and jiro- 
vided for the express regulation of his conduct, the 
answer is not doubtful. ]?y that act, all augmentation 
of territory, and every act of war against an Indian 
prince, excejit for self-defence, in the case of actual 
hostilities, was declared to be contrary to the interest, 
and injurious to the honour of the llritish nation. It 
will be impossible to show, that the war into whicJi 
the Governor-General was so eager to jilunge, was a 
war of self-defence, except by such arguments as will 
show, that no war which has a prospect of adding to 
the securities of a nation can ever be a war of a difier- 
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ent sort. If it was proper in the Governor-General 
to treat the act of jiai’liament with contemjit; as the 
parliament itself soon after declared that it was, by 
thanking and applauding him for his flagrant viola¬ 
tion of that act; and if the oidy (|ucstion as, whe¬ 
ther or not the British interests were to be ja’omoted, 
or the contrary, by the; ruin of this dre.-uled fo(', the 
inquiry is more complicated. A\'fiat (vas to be gained 
Avas abundantly obvious; it was the saving of the 
expense, which the maintenance of a force, sufficient 
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BOOK VI. to guard against any chance of evil from his malignity, 
would have required. This expense, if the war by 
1798. good fortune had not been so very short, would not 
perhaps have equalled the interest of the money ex¬ 
pended by the war. Had this been the fact, more 
would have been lost, it is evident, than gained by 
the destruction of Tippoo; for as to the mere increase 
of dominion, independent of security, that, in the 
shape of a good, was not less violently renounced by 
Lord Mornington, than by the parliament, and by 
the nation at large. It was on this foundation, or 
otherwise it will be difficult to find one, on which, 
after conquering the dominions of Tippoo, instead of 
keeping the whole for the benefit of his country, he 
gave to otliers an important part, and even urged 
iqion the Malirattas a portion which they refused. 
With regard to what was lost to the British interests 
by the destruction of Tippoo (for even the power of 
Tippoo w as an evil not without its good), it is much 
less easy to form any thing like a determinate o])inion. 
While Tippoo existed, the Mahrattas might he con¬ 
fidently expected to be much more subservient to the 
English, on w horn alone they depended for assistance 
against this their greatly dreaded foe, than they were 
likely to l)e after his destruction, w’hen every source of 
apprehension was taken away. Wliat amount of evil 
might be involved in thus relieving the IMahrattas 
from all depcndancc upon the Englislj cannot of 
course bo exactly defined. The English were able 
to chastise them when they thought chastisement 
requisite. A case might even be sujiposed, in which 
Tipjwo, instead of being an opponent, miglit have 
been a confederate of the IMalirattas against the 
English. This supposition, however, is obviously 
confined to one case, that in wdiich the English, re¬ 
nouncing their pacific policy, should bring the Mah- 
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rattas into greater dread of unprovoked evil from the BOOKVL 
English, than they lay under in regard to Tippoo. 

As affairs were actually situated, the efl’ects of their 1798. 
emancipation from the dread of Tippoo soon began 
to appear; and the Governor-General’found himself 
under the supposed necessity of checking their auda¬ 


city by a war. 

That the contemplation of the facts made, on other 


occasions, an impression, correspondent to the in¬ 


ferences which have here been drawn; made such an 


impression, at the time, on the minds of the most in¬ 
structed men in India, there is a remarkable document 
to show. On the 24th of .July, 1798, a meeting was 
held of the British inliabitants of Calcutta, on the 
subject of the voluntary contributions in support 
of the war against the French, contributions pro¬ 
moted with great zeal, by all expectants and depend¬ 
ants on government, in every part of the British 
dominions. To this meeting great importance was 
attached ; and all tire persons, highest in their conse¬ 
quence, and warmest in their aspirings, were forward, 
by the exhibition of their persons, and of their fer¬ 
vour, not to omit so easy an opportunity of establish¬ 
ing a new title of merit in the eyes of their superiors. 
In this splendid, and numerous assembly, the Advo¬ 
cate-General, IMr. Burroughs, made the introductory 
address, at great length, and with the best of his 
eloquence. He introduced in it the following observa¬ 
tions, which constitute an article of evidence, of some 
weight, in determining the questions which arise out 
of the circumstances of that important era. “ Every 
man,” he said, “ at all acquainted with our situation, 
must know that in India we never before were so 


powerful, and so unassailable, as at the present 
moment. We have an army infinitely stronger, in 
number and discipline, than we ever had before in 
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BOOK VI. India. We are without an enemy who can venture 
Chap. 8. attack us ; and lie would a.ssert that there was not 
jY 9 g a single native who would now even wish to attack 
us, unless, indeed, our old enemy Tippoo might have 
such a wish. !But that Prince had received such a 
lesson in the last IMysore war, as must deter him from 
any such enterprise again, even if he could have the 
aid of Prance in doing so. Any aid from Europe it 
was impossilile he could have, considering the total 
want of ships in Prance, on which troo[)s could be 
transmitted; and we know l)csides, that the English 
fleets maintained tiie entire dominion of the seas, and 
that our enemies were every day lamenting their 
inability to send one sail in safety from any of their 
ports, as tJiey were all blocked up by the British 
navy. The Prench islands in India had thrown off 
all connection with Prance, and, instead of taking 
any part against us, must now look to us as friends, 
to protect tliem fi'om any attempts which might be 
made on tliem by P’rance.” ' 

Com})clled reluctantly to abandon the design of 
immediately invading Mysore, the Governor-General, 
nevertheless, renenved his orders for assembling the 
army with the smallest possible delay. In the jiolicy 
of this measure the Madras council by no means con- 
curi’ed. Besides the length of time necessary for as- 
scmlibng the army, the expense, they said, w ould be 
so enormous; and so much danger would be una¬ 
voidably created of provoking hostilities wdth 'Idiipoo, 
i>y vast prejiarations importing the design of war; 
that they could not think themselves justified, without 
a strong representation, in obeying the orders which 
they had received."^ “ Not discouraged,” says the 

' See a Report of the business of tliis meeting: Asiatic Annual 
Register, vol. i. Chronicle, p. 81. 

- A Review of tlie late War in Mysore, in a Letter from an olllcer in 

() 
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Governor-General, “ by these suggestions and repre- BOOKvr, 
scntations, I insisted on the immediate execution of 
my orders.” ' 1798 . 

During the interval which was required for assem¬ 
bling the army, the Governor-General 'found employ¬ 
ment in negotiating with Nizam Ali the dismission 
of the French officers, and tlie dissolution of their 
corps. His minister, to whom the business of the 
state was almost wholly committed, was a })artisan of 
the English, and well disposed for the annihilation of 
the French party ; as soon as the British government 
would consent to replace them by a force adequate to 
the service which the French performed in the pro¬ 
tection of the country. The Nizam was not altoge¬ 
ther blind to the dangers of placing himself in a state 
of helpless dependance upon a superior power. But 
totally unequal, as he knew that he was, to the de¬ 
fence of himself, against the Mahrattas, against the 
Sidtan, or against the English, it was easy for the 
minister to convince him, that he was safer in the 
liands of the English than of either of the other two. 

From the attainment of what he regarded as an ob¬ 
ject of unspeakable importance, the dissolution of a 
French corps in the service of the Nizam, Lord Morn- 
ington was far from allowing himself to be restrained 
by any dread of offending the Mahrattas ; the motive 
by which the mind of his predecessor had been swayed. 

His instructions wx're issued to the acting resident at 


India. Published by M. Wood, Esq. M. P. Colonel, and late Chief 
Engineer, Bengal, p. 10. The Governor-General's Letter, ut supra, 
parag. 38. 

‘ Ibid. Colonel Beatson says (View of the Origin and Conduct of 
the War with Tippoo, i. 4), “ The apprehensions entertained from 
the designs of Tippoo Sultan were certainly, at that period, considerably 
increased by the bold and decided measures of preparation and defence, 
■which the Marquis Wellesley judged projrer to adopt, a very few weeks 
after he had taken charge of the supreme government of India.” 

VOL. VI, O 
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BOOK VI. Hyderabad, on the 8th of July, to open a negotiation 
*"”**'' with the Nizam; and on the 1st of September a 
1798. treaty was concluded, by which four battalions of 
British troops were added to the former two, and the 
British government was pledged for the protection of 
the Nizam, against any unjust demands of the Mah- 
rattas. The Nizam, on his part, engaged to disband 
the French corjis in his service; to deliver over its 
officers to the British government, whenever the whole 
of the British force sliould airive in his capital; and 
to raise the subsidy, which he paid for the mainte¬ 
nance of the British troops, from 57,713, to 2,01,4!2.7 
rupees per month. 

Thougli the force which the French officers com¬ 
manded consisted, after all the alarm which it occa¬ 
sioned, of less than 14,000 men, it was necessary to 
take precautions against the chance of its resistance. 
Pending the negotiation, the additional troops destined 
for the service of the Nizam weie collected in that 
part of the Company’s territory which touched upon 
his frontier; and on the 10th of October joined the 
two former battalions at Hyderabad. Fortunately 
for the schemes of the Governor-General, Raymond, 
whose talents and great influence might have been 
formidably exerted for the preservation of his pow'er, 
had died a few months before; and a struggle for 
ascendancy had introduced great animosity and dis¬ 
union into the corps. Not only the Nizam, hut 
even the minister himself, wavered, however, and 
drew back, when the enterprise came to the verge of 
execution. In so little respect was this greatly 
dreaded corps really held by the British officer, who 
commanded tlie six subsidiary battalions, that he did 
not hesitate to take a decisive step. He declared his 
determination, unless the Nizam came to the imme¬ 
diate resolution of fulfilling his engagements, to make 
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an attack on the French camp with his own forces, 
and proclaim the want of faith in the Nizam’s go- 
rernment as the cause of all the consequences which 
might ensue. A jiroclamation was soon after sent to 
the French camp, announcing the discharj;*,' of the 
officers, and declaring it treason in the soldiers to 
obey them. The soldiers were already in a state 
approaching to mutiny. I’he disorders now proceeded 
to greater violence; and the officers were imprisoned 
by their men. In this helpless situation, the camp, 
wliich at the time did not contain above' 11,000 men, 
the rest of the corps being on distant detachment, 
was surrounded by the whole of the British battalions, 
and a strong body of the Nizam’s horse. The men, 
upon a promise of their j)ay, and continuance of ser¬ 
vice, laid down tlieir arms; and the arrest of the 
officers was accomplished without difficulty or danger. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendly passions which 
Frenchmen at this moment excited in the breast of the 
Governor-General, he was careful to ensure to the in¬ 
dividuals, who had fallen into his pon er, that gene¬ 
rosity of treatment whieli a gallant mind is ever 
prompted to bestow. Tlieii’ jiroperty, together with 
such arrears as m ere due to them by the N izam, were 
secured to their use ; they were conveyed to Calcutta, 
under every indulgence compatible with tljo security 
of their persons; and on their arrival in England the 
Governor-General ])rovided that they should not be 
treated as prisoners of war, but transported to their 
country without detention.’ 


‘ Letter of the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, dated 
21st Nov. 17y8. Printed papers, ut supra, p. 0. Malcolm’s Sketch, 
p. 336—244. Beatson tells us (i. 50) that the secret was well kept; 
that the cause of sending the detachment from Guntoor to Hvderabad 
was not made known to the government of Madras ; and that the in¬ 
telligence of the annihilation of the French corps came by surprise upon 
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The chances of good or evil from the Mahrattas, 
also, forced themselves upon the attention of the 
British government; and negotiations were carried 
on at' Poonah, at the same time with those which 
at Hyderabad were conducted to an issue deemed so 
exceedingly favourable. The negotiations, however, 
attempted with the Mahrattas, produced not oqual 
results. The substance of the treaty negotiated at 
Hyderabad was communicated to the Peshwa, both 
before and after its conclusion. “ And at both 
periods,” says the Governor-General to the Court of 
Directors, “ he expressed his entire approbation of 
the nature and tendency of the new engagements, as 
well in their operation upon the interests of the Mah- 
ratta empire, as upon those of the Nizam.”' On 
the other hand. Sir John Malcolm says, “ The mea¬ 
sures taken at Hyderabad were regularly commu¬ 
nicated to the Peshwah ; but that prince, either in¬ 
fluenced by his weak counsellors, or acting under the 
control of Dowlut Row Scindia, obstinately continued 
to withhold his formal consent to any acknowledge¬ 
ment of the right of the British government to arbi¬ 
trate in his disputes with the court of Hyderabad.” ^ 
Of course, it may be said, the Governor-General knew 
best. It may also, however, with equal certainty be 
said, that he had the greatest temptation to lay on a 
colour; that if none except agreeable consequences 
were supposed to flow from his measures the favour 
of his employers would be enhanced ; that from this 
species of art, which had been amply practised by 
his predecessors. Lord Mornington must have been a 
man far superior to his predecessors to stand always 

the English of Calcutta and Madras. He tells us also, that their minds 
were in such a state, as to regard the transaction as a perfect master-piece 
of policy. 

* Letter, ut supra, parag. S4. 


’ Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 244. 
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exempt; and that of those expedients for a colour, BOOKVI. 
the two letters which have just been quoted appear 
to present us with instances. In the first place, when 
mention is made of the time which would be required 
for assembling the army of the Carnatic, no mention 
whatsoever is made of the disapprobation expressed 
by the Madras council. In the next? place, when the 
execution is described of the measures taken for the 
destruction of the French corps, in the service of the 
Nizam, the reluctance exhibited Ijy the Nizam, when 
tlie crisis arrived, is not only covered with silence, 
but with a language which implies uninterrupted 
alacrity sind zeal. Beside the difficulty, in such a 
situation as that of Sir .lolm Malcolm, of remaining 
long ignorant of such a general and important fact, 
the consequences also tally with his representation, 
for all the ctforts of the Govcrnor-Ceneral to draw 
the Mahrattas into an intimate connection with him, 
totally failed. And again; as Scindia, not the 
Peshwa, was at this time predominant over the 3Iah- 
ratta councils, the assent of the Peshwa had little 
value; and if presented to j)eople ignorant of the 
state of the facts, as equivalent to that of the Mah- 
ratta power, was only calculated to produce decep¬ 
tion. It seems to be affirmed, from private informa¬ 
tion, by Colonel Wilks, that both Scindia and the 
Peshwa, under alarm at the symptoms of ambition 
which at this moment distinguished the movements 
of the British power, were actuated by favourable 
dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysore; but 
Scindia was afraid to take a positive step, on account 
of his dominions in the North, which the English 
had an army ready to invade; and the Peshwa, 
beside the imminent danger to which the hostility of 
the English would expose him, had no liberty to act 
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InteUigence of the 

BOOK VI. but as Scinclia directed. The Governor-General, 
accordingly, when at last he found that assistance 
1798 was not to be obtained, encou¬ 

raged by the probability that he would receive no 
opposition, resolved to proceed in his warlike opera¬ 
tions without them.* 

On the IKth of .Tune, the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors wrote from England to the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council, that they had just received 
from his Majesty’s ministers, information of a large 
armament which had sailed from Toulon on the 19th 
of the preceding month; and that amid the various con¬ 
jectures respecting its destination, it was not conceived 
impossible that India might be the object of attack, 
by way of the Red Sea, or its coast, after comjuest of 
Egypt; “ or even,” the Directors add, “ by tlie Black 
Sea, or by Bussora. His hlajesty’s ministers,” they 
continue, “ liave therefore informed us, that imme¬ 
diate measures will be taken for a coiisiderahle aug¬ 
mentation of the European force in the East Indies: 
You may expect that not less tlian 4,000 seasoned 
and disci[)lined troops, and perhaps a larger number, 
may l)c sent to the Company’s settlements with all 
possible expedition, part of which will, we trust, 
reach Ijidia not many months after the receipt of this 
dispatch.” 

It was not before tiie 18th of October that the 
Governor-General first received authentic intelligence 
of the expedition from Toulon, and the invasion of 
Egyi)t; when his preparations against Tip[)oo were 
approaching maturity. The constituted authorities 
in England, under impression of the danger which 
the invasion of India by so great an army would 
produce, gave directions to the Governor-General, to 

• Ilibt.Sketches, iii.SGl— 366 . ^ Printed-papers, ut supra. No. 1. 
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French Expediliou to Egypt. 

make war upou Tippoo, if he appeared to be actually BOOK VI. 
accumulatitjg the means of seconding invasion by the 
French. They seem not to have regarded the pro- 1798. 
clamation at the Mauritius as satisfactory evidence of 
any such design ; of which they express themselves 
in the following words: “ We are unable to judge, 
whether tliis proclamation be in reality what its im¬ 
port declares it to be; or intended merely as a feint, 
with a view to embroil us with Tippoo.” And they 
marked out unambiguous preparations for war, as the 
circumstance by wliich the judgment of their subor¬ 
dinates in India ought to be determined. “ It is 
highly im[)roI)able,” they say, “ that Tippoo should 
have entered into any league with the French, with¬ 
out some apparent preparation, on liis part, of an 
hostile nature, in furtherance of their designs. If 
such shall have been tlio case, it would be neither 
prudent nor [)olitic to wait for actual hostilities on his 
part.” Preparation for war, in the oidy sense which 
can here be applied, is such an augmentation, or such 
a disposition, of the instruments of wai’, as, to some 
considerable degree, is botli unusual, and increases 
the danger of the suspectirfg state. Tliat any such 
augmentation or disjwsition of the instruments of war 
had taken place on tlie part ol' 'i'ipjjoo, no evidence 
was ever produced; while evidence to the contrary 
appears in abundance.’ Even with the pernnssion 
which the alarm of the French expedition extorted 


' “It was supposed" (says Colonel Beatson, p. 37^ “ lhal Tippoo 
Multauu’s army had sufl'ered essentially, both In nuir.bt rs and discipline, 
since the last war: his finances were in disorder: his councils were 
perplexed by discordant opinions; and his spirits dejected and broken 
by the disappointment of his hopes of French assistance; by the retreat 
of Zeniaun Shah ; by the failure of his intrigues at the courts of Poonah 
and Hyderabad ; and by the unexampled vigour, alacrity, and extent of 
our military preparations. “ Tippoo Sultaun’s field .army ” (he says, 
p. 204) “ was estimated at 47,470 fighting men." 



Preparations nearly complete. 

. from the Directors^ they thought proper to enjoin 
that in resorting to hostilities, “ the utmost discre¬ 
tion” should be used; “ that we may not,” they say, 
“ be involved in a war in India, without the most 
inevitable necessity.”—That inevitable necessity ex¬ 
isted, or any necessity at all, will not easily, after 
the first impartial exposition of the facts, be again 
alleged. The war might be advantageous, or it 
might be not advantageous. But the woid must be 
used in an extraordinary sense, if it ever be deno¬ 
minated necessary. 

On the last day of October, that is, in less than a 
fortnight after he was informed of the invasion of 
Egypt, the Governor-General received intelligence of 
the destruction of the French fleet by wSir Horatio 
Nelson, at the mouth of the Nile. Notwithstanding 
this decisive event ; “ I did not,” he says, “ relax 
any part of the naval or military preparations which 
had been commenced under my orders;—being still 
uncertain of the fate of the French army in Egypt, 
and ignorant whether an additional force miglit not 
have been intended to co-operate with it in India, by 
the ordinary passage round the Cape of Good Hope.” ‘ 
The chance of the invasion of India, from either 
quarter, will not at the present moment be regarded 
as having been very great. It will not come up to 
the description of what constituted an “ inevitable 
necessity” for going to war with Tippoo. 

“ The immaturity, however,” says Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, “ of the Sultan’s plans formed, in Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s opinion, the strongest reason for an immediate 
attack upon his possessions; but the delay, which 
was likely to occur in assembling the army on the 
coast of Coromandel, which had been reduced to a 


' Printed papers, in snpr.T, No. a. 
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I'ippoo threatened. 

very low establishment, and was in a very divided BOOKVI. 
and unequipped state, obliged him to alter it; and 
he made no communication whatever to Tippoo Sul- 
taun on the subject of his proceedings, till the military 
pi’eparations, both at Madras and Bombay, were 
complete; and the alliance with the Nizam had not 
merely been restored, but rendered so.efficient, as to 
secure the full application of the resources of that 
Prince in aid of the common cause.”' 

During all the time of these remarkable proceed¬ 
ings, it is singular that 'J'ippoo was cither without 
the means, or without the inclination, of making any 
considerable addition to his habitual state of equip¬ 
ment for war, and, with an appearance of insensi¬ 
bility to all that surrounded him, forbore even to 
remonstrate against the accumulation which was 
going forward of the instruments of his destruction. 

When the beginning of November arrived, the Gover¬ 
nor-General thought the opportunity was now favour¬ 
able to exhibit his conqilaints. On the 8th of that 
month, he addressed a letter to the Sultan, in which 
the expressions were conciliatory, rather than hostile, 
but in which he informs him of the connection which 
he was aware had been formed between him and the 
French, “ Whom you know,” says he, “ to be the 
inveterate enemies of the Company, and to be now 
engaged in an unjust war with the British nation.” 

He then gives him a] lecture, on French princijdes; 
which will be appealed to hereafter as a monument 
of the times. “ It appears not,” he adds, “ either 
necessary or proper, that I should any longer conceal 
from you the surprise and concern with which I per¬ 
ceived you disposed to involve yourself in all the 
ruinous consequences of a connexion, which threatens, 

' Malcolm’s Skctcli; p. C'.' l. 
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BOOK VI. not only to subvert the foundations of friendship 
betw een you and the Company, but to introduce, 
1798. heart of your kingdom, the principles of 

anarchy and confusion ; to shake your owm authority ; 
and to destroy the religion which you revere.” On 
the disposition of the Company to preserve inviolate 
the obligations im]) 0 sed by the relation of amity and 
peace, the Governor-General cited tlie remarkable 
instance which had recently occurred ; of a district 
of country to w hich, though possessed by the Com¬ 
pany, the Sultan laid claim, and of which, his right 
having been ascertained liy arbiters mutually chosen, 
restitution had been made. As the result of these 
premises, the Governor-General proposed to send to 
him a British officer, whom he already knew, to com¬ 
municate to him, on the part of the English, and of 
the Peshwa and Nizam, their allies, the jdan w hich 
in their opinion was calculated “ to remove all exist¬ 
ing distrust and suspicion, and to establisli peace and 
good understanding on the most duraljle founda¬ 
tions.” * 

Of the terms which, at different [)criods, the Go¬ 
vernor-General was disposed to allow Tij)poo Sultaun, 
he himself has given a very instructive history, in his 
letter to the Court of Directors, under date the 3d 
of August, 1799-^ What was the extent of his views 
in relation to the attack which he was so eager to 
make immediately after he first received intelligence 
of the foolish proclamation at the Isle of France, he 
has no where disclosed. When he found the execu¬ 
tion of this design impossible, and how much time it 
would require to put the army in a condition for 


I Letter from Lord Mornington to Tippoo Sultan, printed papers, 
ut supra, p. 24. 

See the papers relating to East India Affairs, printed by order of 
the House of Commons in the year 1800. 

J 
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of the Govei'iior-GeneraVn Demands. 

action, he would, he says, have been “ contented BOOKVi. 
with any adjustment which offered a reasonable 
prosjK'ct of detaching- Tippoo from bis connexion jygg. 
with the French;” and that, “in the arrangement 
which tlien occurred to him, his views were limited 
to the establishuicut of permanent residents, on the 
part of the Company, and of the alli^'s, at Seringa- 
patam, to the dismission of all the French then in 
the Sultaun’s s«'rvicc, and to the };erpctual exclusion 
of the Fi-caich fi-om Ids armies and dominions.” 

lleforc preferring these demands, he first, however, 
deemed it politic, to j)lacc the armies in a posture 
for actiorj; and to take measures for lessening the 
chances of evil, as well as im[)roving the chances of 
good, at the hands of the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

The mouth oi' Nc,/ember had thus arrived before he 
was ready to mCu' his first communication. But, 
at that time the i'ivueh had invaded hdgypt, which 
appeared to ii!Ci('a>e the dangers of the English 
dominion in India; on the other hand, the mili¬ 
tary preparations of the English were advancing to 
maturity on a great scale, the French party at 
Ilyderahad was destroyed, tlie resources of the Nizam’s 
country were by the late arrangement placed at the 
disposal of the Compar)y’s servants, and the English 
now had power to enibree whatever demands they 
might think proper to advance. The Govenror- 
General, therefore, resolved not to content himself 
with the terms which, without having communicated 
them, he would have thought sufficient for all 
necessary purposes before. If, however, the real 
ground of the war was not the love of conquest, 
which was so fervently disclaimed, but the chance of 
danger from the power of Tijipoo, as was the grand 
pi’etence, the new degree of security which had 
accrued to the Company was a reason, not for war, 




p2 The Cioeermr-Geucnd at Madras. 

BOOK VI. but peace. The additional chance of invasion, by 
the presence in Eg-ypt of the French, presented, as 
far as it went, a demand for additional security. But 
that chance was to be weighed, and its value ascer¬ 
tained. Except to an eye surrounded hy the mists of 
ignorance or passion, which saw its object hideously 
enlarged, it could not ap[)ear to he great. Besides, 
as the British government would not long remain 
without a grand effort to ex{)el the enemy from 
Egypt, the Company might have (piietly rested on 
its guard, without incurring the mischievous expen¬ 
diture, not to speak of any more of the detestable 
consefjuenees of actual war, at least for a little time, 
till they understood what vvas the result of the mea¬ 
sures adopted against tfie invaders of Egypt, and 
whether a few months would not set India free from 
any danger on account of the French. However, the 
terms, beyond wdiich the (lovernor-tieneral did not 
think as yet of proceeding, A\'ere not extravagant. 
Beside the conditions first meditated, he meant to 
demand the cession of Canara, a maritime province 
on the western coast, Avhich appeared to facilitate 
the communication of Tippoo wdth the French; but 
to allow him an equivalent in some other quarter 
distant from the coast. This, then, in the opinion of 
the Governor-General, who now felt himself in a 
condition to enforce any demand, and whose apprehen¬ 
sion from French invasion, and the rooted enmity of 
Tippoo, was then at its height, was all the security, 
as against Tippoo, w^hich the British interests really 
required. If nothing followed to create occasion for 
more security, every addition which was made to the 
sacrifices exacted of the hated foe, was made either 
in the spirit of revenge, or from the love of conquest; 
for no other solution remains. 

'J'hc Governor-General professes, and with all the 
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A mwerfrom Tippoo. 

marks of sincerity^ bis expectation to have been, that BOOKvr. 
'/"ippoo, overawed l)y the discomfiture of tlie French 
fleet in Egyi)t, by the ascendancy of the English at 2 799 . 
Hyderabad, the strength of the English army, and 
an English fleet on the coast of Malabar, tv ould accede 
to the terms which he meant to propose, and that the 
calamities of war might still be avoided. For the 
purpose of accelerating measures, whetlier of a pacific 
or hostile description, be thought it expedient to be 
near the scene, and in a leth'r dated the 10 th of 
December, acquainted the Sultan with his intention 
of repairing shortly to Madras. He arrived on the 
31st of the same month, and found waiting for him 
an answer from Tippoo. 

In the letter of the Sultan, the expressions were 
not less pacific than those of the Governor-General. 

He declares the highest satisfaction at the naval vic¬ 
tory gained on the coast of Egypt by the English 
over the French ; the former of whom he describes 
as possessing almost every virtue, the latter every 
vice. The charge w hich had been urged by the Go- 
v'^ernor-General, of soliciting an hostile connexion with 
the French, he endeavoured to answer thus : “ In this 
Sircar (state) there is a mercantile tribe, who employ 
themselves in trading by sea and land. Their agents 
purchased a twm-masted vessel, and having loaded lier 
with rice, departed with a view to traffic. It hap¬ 
pened that she went to the Mauritius, from whence 
forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom 
ten or twelve w^ere artificers, and the rest servants, 
came here in search of employment. Such as chose 
to take service were entertjiined, and the remainder 
departed beyond the confines of this Sircar: And the 
r>ench, who are full of vice and deceit, have perhaps 
taken advantage of the departure of the ship to put 
about reports with the view to ruffle the minds of 



94 Tippoo’s Letter deemed evasive. 

W)OK VI. both Sircars.” He then made protestation of hia 
earnest desire to preserve and to strengthen the bands 
1799. peace between himself and the Company; described 
his own occupations as all in the highest degree 
pacific; and added, “ In this case, the allusion to war 
in your friendly letter, and the following ])assage, 
namely, that prudence retjuircd that both the Com¬ 
pany and their allies should adopt certain measures 
oj precaution and self-defence, have given me the 
greatest surprise.” As the proposition of st iiding to 
him a deputy, and oi'ening a negotiation, ajipearod to 
imply that new sacrifices were to be exacted of him, 
he appealed to the existing treaty, as affording the 
proper and adeejnate adjustment of the rights and 
interests of the contracting parties ; and said, “ I 
cannot imagine that means more' effectual tlian fhese 
can be ado{)t('d, for giving stability to the founda¬ 
tions of friendshij) and harmony, promoting the se¬ 
curity of states, or the welfare and tidvanfage of all 
parties.” ^ This letter the Governor-Cf.mcral regarded 
as marked by prevarication and talsc-hood, in respect 
to his intercourse with the French ; and by criminal 
evasion, in regard to the moderate and amicable jwo- 
position for ojtcning a negotiation. He replied, ac¬ 
cordingly, by a letter, dated the 9th of .lanuary, 1799, 
in which he described the embassy to the Isle of 
France'; and explicitly declared, that the new en¬ 
gagements into which he affirmed that Tippoo had 
thus entered with the enemies of the allies re(}uired a 
new arrangement for their .security. He recommended 
that only one day should be taken to reply to this 
letter; intimating that dangerous consccjuences might 
result from a greater delay'J'hat time might not 
be wanting for the campaign before the commence- 


' Printed p.ipcrs, ul supra. No. 8, inclosure, No. 4. « Ibid. No. 5 
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ment of the rains, was the motive which impelled the 
Governor-General to hasten ; and, beside the estali- 
lisheJ j)ractioe, and inveterate habits of all Oriental 
courts, the same circumstance afforded a strong 
motive to the Sultan to make use of every expedient 
for delay. 

The end of January api)roached, and an answer 
from the Sultan had not yet arrived.* This was in¬ 
terpreted contempt and obstinacy. It is even assigned 
as proof of more determined enmity than was pre¬ 
viously supposed. The army was now irresistible. 
“ On these gr{)unds,” says the Governor-General, 
“ towards the close of the month of January, 1799, 
my intention was to have required from Tippoo 
Sultaun, in additioTj to the terms already stated, tlie 
payment of a considerable sum of money, as an in¬ 
demnification for tJie expense to which his hostile and 
treacherous conduct had subjected the allies.”' 

Before the 3d of February, Lord Mornington re¬ 
ceived intelligence, that Tippoo had prepared two 
native vakeels, who, together with one of the French 
officers who had lately arrived from the Isle of Fi ance, 
were waiting at Tranquebar, to embark on a mission 
to the Executive Directory of I’rance. This cannot 
be regarded as a very extraordinary proceeding in a 
princ'e who knew that a vast army had been levied 
against him before any complaint had been preferred, 
or so much as an explanation asked, of his conduct; 
and might by himself have been represented, with 
surely not less plausiliility than by the English their 
preparations for attack, as a jiroceeding j'urely defen¬ 
sive, and imjieriously called for by the dangers with 
which he was conspicuously threatened. At this 
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> Letter from the Governor-General to the Court oi Directors, dated 
Sd August, 1799, ut supra. 
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BOORvr. time, however, the Ciovernor-General determined to 
suspend all negotiation, until the united forces of the 
1799. Company and their allies should, to use his own ex¬ 
pressions, “ have made such an impression on the 
territories of Mysore, as might give full effect to our 
just rej)resentations.” ^ 

On the 3d of February, his Ijordship dispatched his 
commands to General Harris, to enter the territory 
of Mysore, with the army which had been assembled 
at Velore, and to General Stuart to co-operate with 
the Bombay army from Malabar; while at the same 
time he gave intimation to the allied courts, and the 
British admiral on the coast, that he now considered 
the Company as at war with Tippoo Sultan. 

Another step was now taken in the severity of the 
terms. From this time nothing less was to be exacted 
of tlie Sultan than a cession of his maritime provinces 
in perpetuity to the English; an equal territory on 
their respective frontiers to each of the allies, amount¬ 
ing to about a fourth part of his dominions, and a 
crore and a half of rujjees. But, in the second place, 
if any decisive advantage should be obtained in the 
field, or the operations of the war should be advanced 
to the opening of the batteries uj)on Seringa})atam, 
the General Avas not to content himself with less than 
the cession of one vi hole half of the territories of 
Avhich the Sultan aa as in possession at the commence¬ 
ment of the war, the relinquishment of all claim to 
any of the places, on the frontiers of the Company 
and their allies, about which there was any dispute, 
and the payment of two crores of sicca rupees. 'J'he 
dismission of all Europeans belonging to any country 
at war with the English, the renunciation of all con¬ 
nexion with the French, an engagement never to 


' Letter, 20th March, 1799, ut supra. 
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Army assembled against Tippoo. 

retain any individual of that nation in his service, or BOOK vi. 
even to permit him to reside within his dominions, 
to receive at his court a permanent ambassador from 1799 . 
each of the allies, to keep with each of them an 
ambassador of his own, and to give up certain forts 
and hostages as security for the execution of tJie treaty; 

These were articles common to this, with the former 
catalogue of terms.' 

On the 13th of Fcln uary, the Governor-Cenoral 
received a letter iiom 'J'i|ipoo, in which, aftci" acknow¬ 
ledging the receipt of his letters, he «lesires, as lie is 
going upon a lumting excursion, in wliicli he fre¬ 
quently indulged, that he would send the dejnity 
(about whom his friiMidly pen had repeatedly written), 
slightly attended. I'lhs consent, which was sufficiently 
cold and ungracious, the Governoi-Gcnerrd describes, 
as reluctant and insidious; and he answered it by 
referring him to General Harris, to whom all his 
communications were now" to be addressed. This 
answer was even transmitted through that General, 
who had orders to forward it to the Sultan, on the 
same day on which the army should pa.^s the frontier. 

The army norv assembled at Velore exceeded 
20,000 men, whereof 2,6.35 were cavalry, and 4,381 
Europeans : It w'as joined, before the commencement 
of its march, by the whole of the British detachment, 
serving with the Nizam, 6,.500 strong, aliout an 
equal number of the Nizam’s infantry, including a 
portion of Sepoy# lately commanded by the French, 
but now by British officers, and a large body of 
cavalry; “ an army,” than which, says the Governor- 
General, one “ more completely ap|)ointed, more 
amply and liberally supplied in every department, or 


' Inclosures A. and B. of the Gov.-Gen.’s Letter to the Commander- 
in-Chief, dated 22d January, 1799- 
VOX,. VI. 
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BOOK VI. more perfect in its discipline, and in the acknowledged 
experience, ability, and zeal of its officers, never took 
1709 . India:” The army of the western coast, 

equal in excellence, assembled at Cananore, under 
General Stuart, amounted to 6,420 fighting men, of 
whom 1,617 were Europeans: And a force, described 
as considerable, but of which the amount is not spe¬ 
cified, under Colonels Read and Brown, were to join 
or co-operate with the Commander-in-Chief from the 
southern districts of Carnatic and Mysore. All this 
was directed against the chieftain of Mysore, who, six 
years before, was stripped of one half of his dominions; 
and left in possession of a territory yielding a revenue 
of little more than a crore of rupees, or one million 
sterling ; while the revenue of the Anglo-Indian go¬ 
vernment alone, without speaking of that of its ally, 
exceeded nine millions. What a mass of talent the 
petty prince of a petty country must have been sup¬ 
posed to possess! ‘ 

The army of Bombay, under the command of 
General Stuart, marched from Cananore on the 21st 
of February; anived at the head of the Foodiclierrurn 
Ghaut on the 2.5th of the same month ; and took post 
at Seedapore and Seedasere, on the 2d of JNTarch, 
where it both protected tlie large supplies which had 
been collected in the district of Coorg; and could 
readily communicate with the main army as it ap¬ 
proached to Seringapatam. General Harris entered 
the Mysore territory on the 5th of .March, and com¬ 
menced his operations by the reduction of several forts 


1 “ The victories of the Marquis Cornwallis (says Col. Bcatsoii, i. 47 ) 
had greatly facilitated any future plan of operation against the power of 
Tippoo Sultaun. By diminishing his resources, and increasing our own, 
they had produced a twofold effect. .And the extension of our frontier, 
by the extension of tlie Barramaul and Salem districts, and a thorough 
knowledge of the defences of Seringapatam, and of the routes leading to 
that city, were considered at that moment as inestimable advantages.” 
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The Bombay Army attached. 

upon the frontier; of which none made any consider- BOOliVi. 
able resistance; and some made no resistance at all. 

At the time when the British General passed the 
eastern frontier of Mysore, Tippoo was supposed to 
be encamped in the vicinity of Madoor, and was ex¬ 
pected to move in the direction of Bangalore, for the 
})ur])ose of opposing the progress of the army. Having 
effected this expectation, he left his camp near Sena- 
}tatam, on the 28th of February, taking with him the 
principal part of his army; and on the morning of 
the 5th of March, a large encampment was observed 
by General Stuart, forming between him and Peria- 
patam, a town about seven miles distant from 
Seedasere. On the morning of the 6th little intelli¬ 
gence was yet obtained of the amount of the enemy, 
or the meaning of their apjjearancc; and General 
Ilarth'y, the second in command, Avent forward to 
reconnoitre. From his hill of observation, at day¬ 
break, he i)crceivcd the whole of the hostile force in 
motion; the country, however, was covered with 
jungle ; the atmosphere was hazy, and it was iinj)os- 
sible to Judge correctly cither of their numbers or 
object. Between the hours of nine and ten, the 
enemy had penetrated with so much secrecy and ex- 
jK'dition through the jungle, that they attacked the 
front and rear of the l^ritish advanced position at 
almost the same instant. 

Fhc nature of the country had induced General 
Stuart to place the army in several divisions. Three 
native battalions, under Colonel Montresor, were 
posted at Seedasere, to which another battalion was 
added, after the appearance of the enemy on the 5th ; 
the main body of the army, with the park and pro¬ 
visions, remained at Seedapore and Ahmootenar, the 
first eight miles, the latter twelve, in rear of the ad¬ 
vanced position. General Hartley remained to aid in 

II 2 
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The Attack repelled. 

MOKVi. repelling the attack. The best position, of which the 

■ circumstances admitted, was assumed; and this body 

1799. of Sepoys, though completely surrounded, and con¬ 
tending not only with a great disparity of numbers, 
but other unfavourable circumstances, defended them¬ 
selves with such determined gallantry, that the Sul¬ 
tan’s troops wei'o unable to break them. The (Ge¬ 
neral hastened forward with the rest c^f the arm}', 
excepting the fourth corps, which being jjnsted at 
some distance in the rear, was intercepted by a co¬ 
lumn of the enemy, and unable to join. It n as not 
till half past two, however, that he arrived in sight of 
the division of the enemy which had penetrated to 
the rear. It withstood and answered a biisk fire of 
musquetry, for about half an hour; but then fled 
with ])reCipitation through the jungles, to join the 
rest of the army to which it belonged. The General 
now advanced to join Montresor and his brave com¬ 
panions. The men had for more than six hours been 
engaged with a superior enemy; Avere sj)cnt with 
fatigue; and their ammunition almost exhausted. 
The advance of the troops with tiie General was the 
signal for the enemy to intermit the attack, which, 
till this time, they had upheld in front; and at 
twenty minutes past three they w'ere retiring iti all 
directions. General Stuart, appi-ehcnding a return 
of the enemy, Avhich might place them in his rear, and 
perhaps in possession of the great magazine of rice; 
collected by the Coorg Rajah,’ deemed it of more im¬ 
portance to concentrate lus army at Seeda{)orc, than 
to maintain the position of Seedasere, which w^as 
chiefly useful, as the only spot from which the signals, 
concerted between the tw o armies, could be observed. 

' Tlie Rajab accompanied General Stuart, and was jiresenl with lilm 
in the battle ; which he described with vast admiration, in a letter to 
the Governor-General, quoted by Ctd. Wilks. 
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The killed, wounded, and missing, according to the BOOK VI. 
regimental returns, in the British army, were only 
143. 'J'he loss of the enemy was no doubt con- 1799 . 
siderable. Tippoo remained in his camp at Peria- 
patam till the 11 th, desiring, hut afraid, to strike a 
second blow; and arrived at Seringapatam on the 
14th, whence he hastened to meet thoarmy approach¬ 
ing from the east. 

So litth', in truth, did the Governor-General re¬ 
spect the power of the .Sultan, that the plan upon which 
he determined implied a confidence in the inability 
of that prince to offer almost any obstruction to the 
army which was sent to destroy him. It was planned, 
that it should not wait to reduce any of the inter¬ 
mediate forts l)etween the frontier and the capital of 
the Sultan, oi’ to form a clear line of communication, 
hut march directly upon Seringapatam, and by a 
single blow terminate the contest. 

The Governor-tic neral amid the talents for com¬ 
mand which he possessed in a very unusual degree, 
displayed two (lualities <jf primary imjjortance ; He 
has .seldom been surpa.ssed in the skill with whicJi he 
made choice of his instruments: And having made 
choice of his instruments, he communicated to them, 
with full and unsparing hands, the powers which were 
necessary for the end they were emjdoyed to accom¬ 
plish. General Harris was not only invested with 
unrestricted military powers, but was authorized to 
exert all the civil authority which would have be¬ 
longed to the Governor-General himself, in his si¬ 
tuation. His instructions embraced the two sets of 
terms, to which, in two events, the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral determined, upon the march of the army, to ele¬ 
vate his demands. And he was further provided with 
a political and diplomatic commission. This was 
composed of the Honoui able Colonel Wellesley, Lieu- 
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BOOK VI. tenant Colonel Close, Lieutenant Colonel Aj^new, and 
Captain Malcolm, with Captain Macaulay as their 
1799. secretary. The commission was not entitled to act, 
except in obedience to the orders of the General. 

The army was not ready to make its first united 
movement on the enemy’s ground before the 9th of 
March; within one day of the time which the Com¬ 
mander, in his orders to General Stuart, had de¬ 
scribed, as the latest moment at which he could with 
safety arrive at Seringapatam. The Bi-itish army 
was overloaded with equipments: It carried an enor¬ 
mous train of battering cannon for the siege of Serin¬ 
gapatam ; it required a prodigious mass of vehicles 
for the provisions and stores of a campaign to be 
carried on without an open line of communication ; 
to all this was added the cumbrous baggage of the 
Nizam’s army, a host of brinjarrics, and the innume¬ 
rable followers of the camp. No sufficient measures 
were prepared for the orderly movement of this vast, 
unwieldy machine. Colonel Wilks alleges that such 
measures were impossible. If so; either this was one 
of the most rash and hazardous ex|)editions that ever 
was undertaken ; or the British leaders must have 
counted upon a wonderful inferiority, either of means, 
or of understanding, on the part of their foe. As¬ 
suredly, had an enemy, with any thing like an ade¬ 
quate force, employed himself with any considerable 
degree of activity and skill, in making war upon the 
movement of this disorderly mass, which it was by 
no means possible to cover with the troops, it is 
hardly probable that he would not have retarded it, 
till the commencement of the rains; have so harassed 
the infantry, and worn out tlje cavalry, that a great 
portion of the baggage, stores, and ammunition would 
have fallen into his hands. The great thing to be 
dreaded, in marching at once to Seringapatam, 
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without regard to the communication behind, was book VL 
famine. This evil was all but sustained; and nearly 
the whole of the draught and carriage bullocks died, 1799 . 
though the arrival of the army was probably not re¬ 
tarded a single day by tlic efforts of the enemy. 

So great was the confusion, even on the first day’s 
march, that the army halted on the 11 th, to see if a 
remedy could in any degree be ajiplied. It moved on 
tlie 12 th, but with so little improvement, that it 
halted again on the 13th. 

From Bangalore, within sight of wliich, now dis¬ 
mantled, the army encamped on tlie 14th, there wore 
three roads by whiclr it could march upon Scringa- 
patam. The expectation of the enemy u as, that tlie 
British would occupy and rcjiair Bangalore, form a 
line of communication in the same manner as before, 
and advance by the middle and shortest of the 
roads. 

The confusion of the march was so great, that the 
British army halted a third time on the 15th; and 
destroyed as much of the mass of stores as it was suji- 
posed that by any possibility the exigencies of the 
service would allow. On the 18tb, it again halted a 
fourth day; and “ the loss of powder, shot, and other 
military stores, had already been so considerable, as 
to excite some degree of alarm, at this early period of 
the campaign.”' 

Of the roads leading to Seringapatam, the southern, 
by Kaunkanhully, was that selected for the advance 
of the British army; and so well had the design been 
disguised, that while the forage on the expected 
route had been completely destroyed, it was still 
preserved upon this. No memorable incident oc- 


’ I hese are ilic words of two distingiualied ofiicers ot die same army ; 
Bcalsoii, p. and Wilks, iii. 407. 
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BOOK vr. curved from the time when the army entered the 
Kaunkanhully route on the 16th, till it reached the 
J799. tanks at Achel, between Kaunkanhully and Sultanpet. 
These tanks w^ere of so much importance, that “ the 
destruction of them,” says Colonel Wilks, “ in 1791. 
had compelled Lord Cornwallis to make the longer 
march, the injjirious effects of which, on his ex¬ 
hausted cattle, were sensibly and severely felt during 
the remainder of the campaign.” Of a similar de¬ 
struction, that intelligent officer adds, “ the conse¬ 
quences on this occasion would have been still more 
injurious than those experienced in 1791.” It was 
by the merest accident, that this fatal event was pre¬ 
vented. A detachment sent forward on the night of 
the 21st, arrived not till the breaches were made in 
the embankment, and were just in time to save the 
total loss of the waters. 

When the Sultan, after his return from the attack 
upon General Stuart, left his capital to meet the 
advancing army, he made his first movement on the 
middle road, but being soon made acquainted with 
its true direction, he deviated by his right to Malvilly, 
and encamped, on the 18th, at the Madoor river, 
where he was joined by the two corps of his army, 
which had been left during his absence to hang upon 
the British line. “ The southern road,” says Colonel 
Wilks, “ from this river, to the point where General 
Harris first entered it, presented numerous situations, 
where the advance of the British army might have 
been obstructed, and at least materially delayed, by 
steady troo[)s, without any risk of disaster to them¬ 
selves.” What is more remarkable, Tip[) 00 , as we 
are told by the same high authority, “ after examin¬ 
ing and occu])ying the finest imaginable position for 
opposing" the passage of the river in front, and placing 
beyond it a strong corps to operate at the same time 
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on his enemy’s right flank, from very advantageous bookvi. 
ground, with an open rear and a secure retreaf from 
both positions, abandoned the intention of giving 1799 . 
battle on this ground ; ” and determined to fight on 
ground, about two miles from Malvilly, which, among 
other advantages gratuitously bestowed on his enemy, 
gave them, during the intended action, the most con¬ 
venient cover for their unwieldy impediments.” 

I’lie slow movement of the English brought them 
to the Madoor river on the 24th, where they learned 
the particulars of the march which had been made 
by the Sultan upon General Stuart; and on the 
evening of the 27 th, on approaching the intended 
ground of encampment to the westward of Malvilly, 
they espied the army of the Sultan, at a few miles 
distance, drawn uj) on a height. As the first grand 
object of the Gaieral was, to carry his equipments 
safe to the walls of Seringapatam, he determined 
neither to seek nor avoid an action. The advanced 
picquets, however, being attacked by the enemy, and 
more troops being sent to their aid, a general action 
came on. The British army under General Harris 
formed the right wing; the Nizam’s army with the 
33d legiment, under Golonel Wellesley, formed the 
left. On the right wing, which had deployed into 
line, and begun to advance, an opening between two 
brigades, produced by the ground, tonqded the Sul¬ 
tan. EIc advanced in person with a body of cavalry, 
till in the very act to charge. The effort was against 
the Europeans; coolly directed; and executed with 
so much spirit, that many of the horsemen fell on the 
bayonets. But it produced not so much as a mo¬ 
mentary disorder in the ranks; and the line ad^ anc- 
ing in such a manner as to outflank the enemy’s left, 
his guns were soon after withdrawn from the heights. 

The cushoons of the Sultan faced Colonel Wellesley 
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BOOKVI. with some steadiness, till within sixty yards, when, 
the 33d regiment quickening step, they gave way ; 

1799. Colonel Floyd, seizing the critical moment, 

charged them with his cavalry, and destroyed them 
to a man. Tlie efficient state of the Sultan’s equip¬ 
ments, and the deplorable state of the British, ad¬ 
mitted not an idea of pursuit. The loss ol’ the 
English was sixty-nine men, that of the Sultan, moi e 
than a thousand. 

Immediately after this injudicious affair, the Sultan 
marched, with a design to place himself on the rear 
of General Harris, during the remainder of his march 
to Seringapatam. But he expected him to advance 
on the same road which had been taken by Lord 
Cornwallis in 179L As it was antici{)ated, tliat the 
forage on this road would be completely destroyed, 
the project had for some time been contemplated of 
crossing the Cavery at Sosilla, about fifteen miles 
east of Seringapatam, if the ford upon examination 
should appear to be practicable. The success w'as 
complete, and the battering train, with tJie last of 
the army, was ovci* on the 30th, while the enemy 
was at a distance looking for them in a different 
direction. This last disappointment struck a damp 
to the heart of the Sultan. Having received the 
whole of his principal officers, “ We have arrived,” 
said he, “ at our last stage, what is your determi¬ 
nation?” “ To die along with you,” was the una¬ 
nimous reply.’ It was the opinion of this meeting of 
Tippoo and his friends, that General Harris would 
not make his attack on the southern side of the fort, 
but wmuld cross over into the island. The determi¬ 
nation was, to meet him on this route, and find 
either victory or death. The Sultan and his friends 


I Wilks, lii. 4H. 
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took a most affecting leave, as if for the last time in BOOKVi. 
this world, and all were bathed in tears. It was easy 
for the Sultan, whose equipments were in order, to j ygg 
anticipate the approach of the English. ^ He crossed 
at the ford of Arakerry, and took up the intended 
position near tlie village of Chendgal. It was not 
liowever the intentif)n of the English Gpneral to cross 
into tlie island; and when, instead of pointing to the 
fords, he made a circuit to tiie left, to avoid some 
inconvenient marching, and reach the ground occu- 
j)ied by General Abcrcromby in 1792, the Sultan, 
whose dispositions were not calculated for such a 
movement, ventured not to make opjjosition ; and 
the Englisli army took uj) its ground for the siege of 
the capital, on the .'Ith day of Apiil, exactly one 
month after it jiasscd the enemy’s liontier, liaving 
advanced at the rate of not seven miles a day on 
enemy’s ground, and not five miles a day from the 
commencement of its nmi’ch. 

A new line of entrenchments liad l»een constructed 
on lliis side of the fort, which, reaching from tlie 
Dowlut Bang to the Beriapatam bridge, and within 
six or seven hundred yards of the walls, avoided the 
fault of tlie redoubts in 1792, distant too far to be 
sujiported by the guns of the fort. Between these 
works and the I’ivcr, the infantry of Tipjioo was now 
encamped. To save the British camp from annoy¬ 
ance, and advance some jiosts, an attack was ordered 
the same evening, under Colonels Wellesley and Shaw, 
on a part of the enemy, occupying a water-course in 
front. It failed, not without loss. But next morn¬ 
ing a force was sent, which the party of the enemy 
could not resist; and strong advanced posts were 
established within 1800 3 "ards of the fort, with their 
left on the river, and their right on Sultanjiet. 

Gn the (ith. General Eloyd, with four regiments 
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jiOOKV'i. of cavalry, and the greater part of the left wing of 
C iiAi».8. army, marched for the purpose of bringing on 
1799. General Stuart; a proceeding, n hich the cavalry and 
part of the .infantry of the Sultan marched at tlic 
same time to impede. The junction was made on the 
14th ; the active and well-conducted exertions of tlie 
Sultan’s cavaljy having produced no other effect than 
the necessity of a little more caution, and a little 
more time. And on tlic next day the Bombay army, 
having crossed the river to the north, occupied a 
ground in continuation of the line of General Harris, 
with a view particularly to the enfilade both of the 
face to be attacked, and the exterior trenches. 

On the 9th, Tippoo, who had not before made 
any answer to the letter of the Governor-General, 
forwarded to him when the army crossed his frontier, 
sent to General Harris a letter, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a translation : 

“ The Governor-General, Lord ?.lornington, Ba- 
hauder, sent me a letter, copy of which is enclosed : 
you will understand it. 1 have adhered firmly to 
treaties : What then is the meaning of the advance 
of the English armies, and tiie occurrence of hosti¬ 
lities? Inform me.—What need 1 say more.” 

The British commander replied in the following 
terms: 

“ ]0?/r Apri/, 1799. 

“ Your letter, enclosing copies of the Governor- 
General’s letter, has been received. For the advance 
of the English and allied armies, and for the actual 
hostilities, I refer you to the several letters of the 
Governor-General, which are sufficiently explanatory 
on the subject.” 

On the l6th was made an alarming discovery. 
The General, in his letter to Lord Mornington, dated 
1 
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the 18th, says; “ On measuring’ our bags, to asccr- BOOK vi. 
tain what rice they really contained, they were found 
so much diminished by loss or fraud, that eighteen 
days’ provision, for the Jightbig men, a.t half alloxi-- 
ance, is all that remains in camp. Our supplie s 
must, therefore, arrive before the (ith of JMay. to 
savx' us Irom extreme distress.” 

On the 17th, operations of considerable imj)ortance, 
less difficult because simultaneous, rverc accomjdisiicd 
on both sides of tlie river. The enemy wc'ie dis¬ 
lodged from a ground commanding that w hich w as 
intended for the approaches and batteries of General 
Stuart; Die troojis were established under a good 
cover within 1,000 yards of the western angle of the 
fort; and w Idle the enemy’s attention was engaged 
with these ojierations, the bed of a water-course was 
seized on the southern side, which formed a parallel 
at an equal distance from the fort. 

The state of the grain constituted now an object ol‘ 
the greatest solicitude, and every thing was to be done, 
for the jmrposc of hastening the arrival of the tn o 
corps, wdnch w ere expected to bring a supjily from 
Coimbetore and Baramahl. To conduct them, Ge¬ 
neral Floyd marched on the 19th towaird the Caveri- 
poram pass, with tlie Avhole of the regular cavalry, 
the whole of Nizam Ali’s cavalry, and a brigade oi' 
infantry, follow ed by all the brinjarrics, and all thi* 
sujierfluous followers of the camp. 

The 20th produced several ev^ents. A battery 
opened from the northern bank on the enfilade of tin* 
south-western face, and of the enemy’s entrenchment 
on the southern side of the river. The enemy w'cre 
dislodged from a position 400 yards in advance of 
their general entrenchments; and a parallel was 
established on the spot within 780 yards of the fort. 
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BOOKM. In the evening, the following letter from the Sultan 
was received in camp ; 

1799. “ In the letter of J^ord Mornington, it is written, 

that the clearing up of matters at issue is proper, and 
that therefore you, having been empowered for the 
purpose, will appoint such persons as you judge pro¬ 
per for condi'.cting a conference, and renewing the 
business of a treaty. You are the well-wisher of 
both Sircars. In this matter what is your pleasure ? 
Inform me, that a conference may take jdace.” 

On the 22d, General Harris replied by a letter, 
stating, that security, not conquest, was the object 
of the English government, to whose pacific pro[)osi- 
tions he complained that Tippoo had hitherto refused 
to listen ; and transmitted the draught of a prelimi¬ 
nary treaty, drawn up according to the second and 
severest set of terms contained in tlie Governor- 
General’s instructions. 

In the situation to which affairs were now reduced, 
the annexation of the following severities was deemed 
adviseahle : Yhat four of the Sultan’s sons, and four 
of his generals, to be named by the llritish com¬ 
mander, should be given u{) as hostages : "I'hat ac¬ 
ceptance of these conditions should be transmitted 
under his hand and seal within twenty-four hours ; 
and the hostages, and one crore of rupees, be deli¬ 
vered in forty-eight; And that if these pledges were 
not given, the British commander would hold himself 
at liberty to extend his demands for security, even to 
the possession of the fort of Seringapatam, till the 
conclusion of a definitive treaty. 

It was the instruction of the Governor-General, 
that the set of terms now put in the shai)e of a treaty 
should be sent just before the opening of the bat¬ 
teries upon the fort of Seringapatam. But the ad- 
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vanced period of the season, and the failure of provi- BOOKVI. 
sions, wlien nothing but possession of the fort could, 
in the opinion of General Harris, justify him in delay- lygy. 
ing the siege for an instant, made him tleem it hazard¬ 
ous to be the leader in an overture toward peace. 

The sentiments to which the Governor-General was 
brought by the progi'ess of events aro thus descrilied 
in his own words. “ Towards the end of April, fresh 
circumstances arose which disposed me to think, that 
if the course of the war should favour the attempt, it 
would be prudent and justifiable entirely to overthrow 
the power of Tippoo; Accordingly, on the 23d of 
April, I signified to Lieutenant-General Harris my 
wish, that the power and resources of Tippoo Sultan 
should be reduced to the lowest slate, and even ut¬ 
terly destroyed, if the events of the war should furnish 
the opportunity.” ^ 

On the night of the 24th, the approaches to the 
fort were advanced 250 yards. On tlie 25th, a bat¬ 
tery of four guns was erected to destroy the defences 
of some works u hich bore on the assailants; and it 
opened with considerable eflbct on the morning of the 
26’th. The enemy’s guns were now almost wholly 
silenced. On the evening of the same day, the 
enemy’s entrenchments, in advance, were attacked ; 
and carried, after an obstinate contest, which lasted 
a great part of the night. This acquisition was im¬ 
portant, because it furnished the ground on which 
the breaching batteries were to be erected. The 
British troops occupied the works on the 27th ; and 
in the following night made their lodgement secui'c. 

On the morning of the 28th, another letter arrived 
from the Sultan, intimating the magnitude of the 
(picstions to be determined, and signifying his inten- 


> Letter to Director?, .'?cl August, 17?>y> ut supra. 
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BOOK VI. tion to send two persons, for the immediate commencc- 
ment of a conference, without which an adjustment 
1799. of so much importance coidd not be satisfactoi ily per¬ 
formed. To .this the General replied, that no modi¬ 
fication would be made; of the terms already tians- 
mitted ; that ambassadors were,therefoi e, unnecessary, 
and wmuldnot.be received, unless they were accom¬ 
panied by the hostages, and specie, already demanded ; 
and that only till three o’clock the next ddy would 
time be allowed for an answer. 

A breaching battery of six guns was erected on the 
night of the 28th ; and on the morning of the 30th it 
began to fire. On the first day it demolished part of 
the outw ard wall at the west angle of the fort, and 
made an impression on the masonry of the bastion 
within it. On the second its fire was attended with 
increased effect. An additional battery, constructed 
on the night of April the 30th, opened in the morn¬ 
ing of the 2d of May. On the 3d, the breach ap¬ 
peared to be practicable, and pi’ejiarations were 
eagerly made for the assault. On tlie morning of 
the 4th, tlie troops destined for the .service wmre 
placed in the trenches before day-light, that no extra¬ 
ordinary movement might serve to put the enemy on 
their guard. The heat of the day, when the people 
of the East, liaving taken their mid-day repast, give 
themselves up to a season of repose, and wdien it was 
expected that the troops in the fort w ould be least 
prepared to resist, was chosen for tiie hour of attack. 
Four regiments, and ten flank companies of Europeans, 
three corps of grenadier sepoys, and 200 of the Ni- 
zam’s troops, formed the [)arty for the assault. Colo¬ 
nels Sherbrooke, Dunlop, Dalryinple, Gardener, and 
Mignan, commanded the flank corps ; and the conduct 
of the enterprise was entrusted to Major-General 
Baird, who had solicited the dangerous service. At 
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one o’clock the troops began to move from the trenches. BOOK vr. 
'J'he widtl), and rocky clianncl of the river, though at 
that time it contained but little water, its exposure 1799. 
to the fire of the fort, the imperfection of the breach, 
the strength of the place, the numbers* courage, and 
skill of its defenders, constituted such an accumula¬ 
tion of difficulties, that nothing less than unbounded 
confidence in the force and courage of his men could 
have inspired a prudent General with hopes of suc¬ 
cess. The troops descended into the bed of the river, 
and moved, regardless of a tremendous fire, towards 
the opposite hank. 


From the time wlien General Harris sat down 


before the fort, the Sultan had remained on the ram¬ 
parts, varying his position according to the incidents 
of the siege. The general charge of the angle 
attacked, was given to Seyed S.ahelj, and Seyed Ghof- 
far, the last, an able officer, who began his cai’eer in 
the English service, and was in the number of the 
prisoners at the disaster of Colonel Brathwaitc. 

The angle of the fort which the English attacked 
was of such a nature, that a retrenchment to cut it 
off might have been easily effected; and this was 
counselled by the most judicious of the Mysorean 
officers. But the mind of the Sultan, which was 
always defective in judgment, appears to have been 
prematurely weakened by the disadvantages of his 
situation. By the indulgence of arbitrary power, and 
the arts of his flatterers, his mind was brought into 
that situation in which it could endure to hear no¬ 


thing but what gratified the will of the moment. He 
had accordingly estranged from his presence every 
person of a manly character; and surrounded himself 
with young men and parasites, who made it their 
business not oidy to gratify his most childish inclina- 
VOL. VI. I 
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BOOKVi. tions, but to occupy him with a perpetual succession 
of wretched pureuits. He seems, therefore, Avhen 
1799. f^fiversity came upon him, to have been rendered too 
effeminate, to look it steadily in the face ; and, ex¬ 
ploring firmly the nature of the danger, to employ 
in the best manner the means which were in his 
power for averting it. The flatterers were able to 
persuade him, partly that the fort was too strong to be 
taken, partly that (jod would protect him ; and they 
maintained successfully that indecision which was 
now congenial to the relaxed habit of his mind, 
“ He is surrounded,” said Seyed (rotThav, wlio v as 
wounded early in the siege, “ by boys and tlattcrers, 
who will not let him see with his own eyes. 1 do nett 
wish to survive the result. I am going about in 
search of death, and cannot find it.” 

On the morning of the 4th, Seyed (ioffhar, wlio 
from the number of men in the trenches inferred the in¬ 
tention to assault, sent information to the Sultan. TJie 
Sultan returned for answer, that it was good to be on 
the alert, but assured him, as persuaded by tlie flat¬ 
terers, that the assault would not take place till night. 
And in the mean time he was absorlxd in religions 
and astrological operations ; the one, to purchase the 
favour of heaven; the other, to ascertain its decrees. 
Seyed Goffhar, says Colonel Wilks, “ having satisfied 
himself, by further observation, that one hour Avould 
not elapse before the assault would commence, hur¬ 
ried in a state of rage and despair towards the Sul¬ 
tan ; ‘ I vvill go,’ said he, ‘ and drag him to the 
breach, and make him see by what a set of wretches 
he is surrounded ; 1 will compel him to exert himself 
at this last moment.’ He was going, and met a party 
of pioneers, whom he had long looked for in vain, to 
cut off the approach by the southern rampart. ‘ I 
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iknist first/ said he, ‘ show those people the work they 
have to do ; and in the act of giving his instructions, 
was killed by a cannon sliot.” * 

The Sultan was aljout to begin his mid-day repast, 
under a small tent, at his usual station, on the nor¬ 
thern face, when tlie news was brought him of the 
death of Seyed Golfhar, and excited strong agitation. 
Before the repast was finished, he heard that the 
assault was begun, lie instantly ordered tljc troops 
which were about liirn, to stand to their arms, com¬ 
manded the carbines to be loaded, which the servants 
in attendance carried for his own use, and hurried 
along the northern rampart to the breach. 

“ In less than seven minutes, from the period of 
issuing from the trenches, the British colours were 
planted on the summit of the breach.” It was regu¬ 
lated that as soon as the assailants surmounted the 
rampart, one half of them should wheel to the right, 
the other to the left, and that they should meet over 
the eastern gateway. The right, which was led by 
General Baird, met with little resistance, l)Oth as the 
enemy, lest retreat should be cut oil', abandoned the 
cavaliers, and as the inner rampart of the south¬ 
western face was exposed to a perfect enfilade. The 
assailants on the left were opposed in a diffeient 
manner. Lieui.-Col. Dunlop, by whom it was com¬ 
manded, received a wound in the ascent; and the 
Sultan passed the nearest traverse, as the column 
quitted the breach. A succession of well-constructed 
traverses were most vigorously defended; and a 
flanking fire of musquetry from the inner rampart, 
did great execution upon the assailants. All the 


* Hist. Sketches, iii. 436, 437. For the interior history of tlie My¬ 
soreans, at this time. Colonel Wilks, who af'icrwards governed the 
country, enjoyed singular advantages; and we may confide in his dis¬ 
crimination of the sources and (j[ualities of his iuforination. 
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BOOKVI. commissioned officers, attached to the leading com- 
panics, were soon either killed or disabled; and the 
1799. loss would, at any j-atc, have been great, had not a 
very critical assistance lieen received. When the as¬ 
sailants first surmounted the breach, they were not a 
little sur[)rised by the sight of a deep, and, to appear¬ 
ance, impassable ditch between tlie exterior and inte¬ 
rior lines of defence. A detachment of the 12th regi¬ 
ment, having discovered a narrow strip of tlie terre- 
plein, left for the passage of the workmen, got up the 
inner rampart of the enfiladed face, without much op¬ 
position, and wheeling to the left, drove before tliem 
the musqueteers who were galling the assailants of the 
left attack, and they at last reached the Hank of the 
traver.se, which was defended by the Sultan. The 
two columns of the English, on the outer and inner 
rampart, then moved in a position to expose the suc¬ 
cessive traverses to a front and Hank fire at the same 
time; and forced the enemy from one to another, till 
they perceived the British of the right attack, over the 
eastern gate, and l eady to fall upon them in the rear; 
when they broke, and hastened to csca])c. The Sul¬ 
tan continued on foot during the greater part of this 
time, performing the jiart rather of a common soldier, 
than a General, firing several times uj)on the assail¬ 
ants with his own hands. But a little before the time 
at which his troops resigned the contest, he comjilained 
of pain and weakness in one of his legs, in which he 
had received a severe wound when young, and ordered 
a horse. When abandoned by his men, instead of seek¬ 
ing to make his escape, which the proximity of the 
water gate would have rendered easy, he made way 
for the gate into the interior fort. As he was crossing 
to the gate by the communication from the outer 
rampart, he leceived a musket baU in the right side 
nearly as high as the breast, but still pressed on, till 
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he arrived at the gate. Fugitives, from within, as BOOR vi. 
well as from without, were crowding in opposite direc- 
tions to this gate; and the detachment of the 12th 1799 . 
had descended into the body of the place, for the j)ur- 
pose of arresting the influx of the fugitives from the 
outer works. The two columns of the assailants, 
one without the gate, and one within, wei’e now pour¬ 
ing into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 
the Sidtan arrived. Endeavouring to ])ass, he re¬ 
ceived another wound from the fire of the inner de¬ 
tachment ; his horse also heijig wounded, sunk under 
him, and his turban fell to the ground, while his 
friends dropped rapidly around him. I lis attendants 
placed him in his j)alanfjueen, but the j)lace was 
already so crowded, and choketl uj) with the dead 
and the dying, tliat he could not be removed. Ac¬ 
cording to the statement of a servant who survived, 
some English soldiers, a few minutes afterwards, 
entered the gatew^ay; and one of them offering to 
pull off the sword belt of the Sultan, which w as very 
rich, Tippoo, w ho still Jield his sabre in his hand, 
made a cut at him witli all his rcinainir)g strength. 

The man, wounded in the knee, put his firelock to 
his shouldei’, .and tlie Sultan, receiving the ball in his 
temple, expired. 

The two bodies of assailants, from the right and the 
left had met ovct the eastern gatew'ay; and the pa¬ 
lace w as the only jdace within the fort not now in 
their possession. In this the faithful adherents 
of Tippoo, whose fate was yet unknown, were ex¬ 
pected to make a desperate stand in defence of their 
sovereign and his family. The troops, exhausted by 
the heat and the toils of the day, stood in need of re¬ 
freshment. In the mean time Major Allan was sent 
with a guard to inform the persons within the palace, 
that if they surrendered immediately their lives 
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BOOK VI. should be secured; that any resistance on the other 
hand would be fatal to them all. When that ofneer 
1799. arrived at the palace, before which a part of the 
British troopc were already drawn uji, he observed 
several j)ersons in the balcony, apparently in the 
greatest consternation. Upon coiniminicating his 
message, the Kclledar, another officer of distinction, 
and a confidential servant, came over the terrace of 
the front building, and descended by an unfinished 
part of the wall. They exhibited great embarrass¬ 
ment, and a disposition to delay ; upon which the 
British officer reminded them of their dangcT, and 
pledging himself foi‘ the protection of the inmates of 
the palace, desired admittance, that he might give 
the same assurance to the Sultan himself. They ma¬ 
nifested strong aversion to this propf)sition ; but the 
Major insisted upon returning with tliem ; and de¬ 
siring two other officers to join him, tiu'y ascended by 
the broken wall, and lowered theinselves down on a 
terrace, on which tliere was a number of armed mom. 
The Major, carrying a white flag in his hand, which 
he had formed on the spur of the occasion by fasten¬ 
ing a cloth to a seijeant’s pike, assured them it was a 
pledge of security, provided no resistance was at¬ 
tempted; and as an additional j)roof of his sincerity 
took off his sword, which he insisted ujion placing in 
the hands of the Kcdledar. All affirmed that the fa¬ 
mily of the Sultan was in tlu' palace, but not the Sul¬ 
tan himself. Their agitation aJid indecision were 
conspicuous. The Major was olJiged to remind them, 
that the fury of the troops, by w hom they were now 
surrounded, was with difficulty restrained ; and that 
the consequences of delay would be fatal. 'Bhe rapid 
movements of several i)ersous within the palace, where 
many hundreds of l'ip{)oo’s troops still remained, 
made him begin to think the situation critical even of 
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himself and his companions, by whom he w^as ad¬ 
vised to take hack his sword. As any suspicion, 
however, of tn'acheiy, reaching- in their present state 
the minds of tlie British soldiers, would inflame them 
to the most desperate Jicts, prohal)ly the massacre of 
every human being within the jialace walls, he had 
the gallantry, as well as presence of mind, to abstain 
from such an exhibition of distrust. In the mean 
time, he was entreated by the people on the terrace 
to hold the flag in a conspicuous manner, as well to 
give confid('nce to tlie people witliin the palace, as to 
j>revent the British trooj)s from forcing the gates. 
<irowing impatient of delay, the Major sent another 
message to tiie Princes. 'I'hey now sent him word, 
that he would lu* received as soon as a carpet for the 
purpose could he [)rocurcd ; and in a few minutes the 
Kclledar returned to conduct him. 

He found two of the Princes seated on the carpet, 
surrounded by attendants. “ The x’ecollection,” says 
Major Allan, “ of Moiz ad Dien, whom on a former 
occasion I had seen delivered up with his brother, 
hostages to Manjuis Cornwallis: the sad j-everse of 
their fortunes ; their fear, wliich, notwithstanding 
their struggles to conceal, was but too evident, ex¬ 
cited the strongest emotions of compassion in my 
mind.” He endeavoured by every mark of tender¬ 
ness, and by the strongest assurances of protection and 
respect, to tranquillize their minds. His first ob¬ 
ject was, to discover w here the Sultan was concealed. 
He next requested their assent to the opening of 
the gates. At this proposition they were alarmed. 
Without the authority of their father, whom they 
desired to consult, they were afraid to take upon 
themselves a decision of such uns])eakable importance. 
The Major assured them, that he would post a guard 
of their own sepoys within the palace, and a guard of 
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BOOKVI. Europeans without: that no person should enter but 
Chap. 8. authority; that he would return and remain 

1799. with them, until General Baird should arrive; and 
that their own-lives, as well as that of every person 
in the palace, depended upon their compliance. 
Their confidence was gained. Upon opening the 
gate. Major Allan found General Baird and several 
officers, with a large body of troops assembled. It 
was not safe to admit the troops who were burning 
for vengeance. And IMajor Allan returned to con¬ 
duct the Princes, whose reluctance to quit the palace 
was not easy to be overcome, to the presence of the 
General. General Baird was one of those British 


officers who had personally experienced the cruelty of 
their father, and sufi'ered all tlie horrors of a three 
years’ imprisonment in tlie place which he liad now 
victoriously entered. Ilis mind too had been inflamed 
by a report at that instant received, that ’Pippoo had 
murdered all the Europeans made prisoners during tlie 
siege. “ He was nevertheless,” says Major Allan, 
“ sensibly afi’ected by the sight of the Princes; aTid his 
gallantry on the assault was not more conspicuous, than 
the moderation and humanity w'hich he on this oc¬ 
casion displayed. He received the Princes with every 
mark of regard: repeatedly assured them that no 
violence or insult should be ofl'ei’ed to them, and he 
gave them in charge to two officers to conduct them 
to head quarters in camp.” They were escorted by 
the light company of a European regiment; and the 
troops were ordered to pay them the compliment of 
presented arms as they passed. 

The mind dwells with peculiar delight upon these 
instances in which the sweet sympathies which one 
human being has with another, and which are of in¬ 
finite importance in private life, prevail over the de¬ 
structive passions, alternately the cause, and conse- 
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quence, of war. The pleasure, at the same time, BOOKVi. 
which we feel in conceiving the emotions produced in 
such a scene, lead the Indk of mankind to overvalue 2799. 
greatly the virtues which they imply. . When you 
have glutted upon your victim the passions of am¬ 
bition and revenge; when you have reduced him 
from greatness and power, to the weakness and de 
pendance wliicJi mark the insect on which you tread, 
a few tears, and the restraint of the foot from the 
final stain[), arc not a very ardut)us virtue. The 
grand misfortune is to be made an insect. When that 
is done, it is a slight, if any addition to the misfor¬ 
tune to be crushed at once. The virtue to whicli 
exalted praise would be due, and to winch human 
nature is gradually ascending, would be, to restrain in 
time the selfish desires which hurry us on to the 
havoc we are vain of contemplating with a sort of 
pity after we have made it. I^et not the mercy, how¬ 
ever, be slighted, which is shown even to the victim 
we have made. It is so much gained for human na¬ 
ture. It is a gain which, however late, the j)rogress 
and diffusion t)f jdiilosophy at last have produced; 
they will in time produce other and greater results. 

When the persons of the Princes were secured, 

Ti[)poo was to be searched for in every corner of the 
palace. A party of English troops were admitted, 
and those of Tippoo disarmed. After proceeding 
through several of the apartments, the Kelledar was 
entreated, if he valued his own life, or that of his mas¬ 
ter, to discover where he was concealed. That officer, 
laying his hand upon the hilt of JMajor Allan’s sword, 
protested, in the most solemn manner, that the Sul¬ 
tan was not in the palace ; that he had been wounded 
during the storm; and was lying in a gateway on 
the northern side of the fort. He offered to conduct 
the inquirers; and submit to any punishment if he 
5 
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itooKV'l. ivas found to have deceived. General Baird and the 
officers w lio accompanied him, proceeded to the spot; 

17yy. covered with a promiscuous and shocking heap of 
bodies wounded and dead. At first, the bodies were 
dragged out of the gateway to be examined, it being 
already too dark to distinguish them where they lay. 
As tliis mode (tf examination, how ever, threatened to 
be very tedious, a liglit was procured, and Major 
Allan and the Kelledar went forw ard to the place. 
After some search, the Sultan’s palavikeen was dis¬ 
covered, and under it a person wounded, but not 
dead. He was afterwards ascertained to be the 
Kajah Khan, one of Tipj)oo’s most confidential ser¬ 
vants, w ho had attended his master during the w hole 
of the fa(al day. This person being made acipiaiuted 
with the object of the search, pointed out the spot 
where the Sultan had fallen. ddic body being 
brought out and sufficiently recognized, was conveyed 
in a jialankeen to the palace. It was warm when 
first discovered; the eyes were oi)cn, the features not 
distorted, and Major Allan and C’olonel Wellesley 
were for a few moments doubtful, whether it was not 
alive. It had four wounds, three in the trunk, and 
one in the temple, the ball of which, having entered 
a little above the right ear, had lodged in the cheek, 
riis dress consisted of a jacket of fine white linen, 
loose drawers of flowered chintz, the usual girdle of 
the east, crimson-coloured, tied routid his w^aist; and 
a handsome pouch, with a belt of silk, red and green, 
hung across his shoulder. He had an amulet on his 
arm ; but his ornaments, if he wmre any, were gone.* 
The speedy fall of the place was an event of great 
importance to the British army ; for though the Ge- 


' See Major Allan’s own account of the scenes at the palace, and the 
gateway ; annexed (Appendix 42) to Beatson’s View of the War with 
Tippoo Sultaun. 
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neral had received a casual supply of provisions fi’om noOKVi. 
an officer wliose foresight exceeded that of the men ^ ' 

who provided for the army, this afi'orded a supply for 
not more than a small number of days. • The want of 
draught cattle rendered the magazines in the Coorg 
country totally useless: and though the Cleneral 
counted upon being in absolute want? by the 6th of 
May, General h'loyd did not retui n before the 13th 
with the convoys from tlie south. Of the operations 
hich during the above transactions had taken place 
under the officers with whom General Floyd now re¬ 
turned to Seringapatam, thefollowingare the principal, 
d'he corps which was placed under the command of 
Colonel Read began by reducing the country north of 
Rayacottah. The plan ol his operations embraced a 
great extent; but after a little [U’ogress he was ap- 
jirised of the necessity of abandoning every thing to 
hasten with the grain \\ hieh he had collected to Se- 
ringaj)atain. The trooi)s under Colonel Brovi n began 
the eanii)aign with the siege of Carooi’, which sur¬ 
rendered to them without any serious resistance on 
the .5th of Ajn’il. On the 8th they j)roceefIed against 
Errode, and meant to prosecute the rc'duction of the 
remaining fortresses in (nimbetore, when they wen; 
summoned to join Colonel Read, for the purpose of 
advancing to Seringapatam. 

Colonel Read arrived at (hauveryporam, on the 22d 
of April, which surrendered to him without resistance. 

Having there collected the Brinjarries, and other 
supplies, he left them under the protection of the fort, 
and with his detachment proceeded to clear the pass. 

This was an operation of considerable difficulty, which 
required all his exertions till the evening of the 27th; 
and the 6th of JMay arrived before the whole of the 
Brinjarries had ascended. General Floyd had by 
this time arrived at a place a few miles distant from 

1 
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BOOK VI. the pass : and on the same day he was re-inforced 
by junction of the southern corps of the army under 
1799. Colonel Brown. On the 7th of May, the whole body, 
with their convoy, moved from Ilaunoor towards 
Seringapatam. As Tippoo’s cavalry, under his be.st 
Gencj'al, had closely followed Ceneral h'loyd I'rom 
Serin^apatam, he expected to meet with considerable 
interruj)tion to retard him on his return; and from 
this danger he was saved, only by the great event 
which had already arrived. 

Such of the sons and officers of Tippoo, as Avere 
not taken in the fort, surrendered within a few 
days after the fate of the ca])ital and its sovc'reigii 
was known; and an adventurer of the name of 
Dhoondia was the only exception to the (|uiet sub¬ 
mission of the A\ hole country. This man, ol’ jMahi atta 
parentage, was born in the kingdom of Mysore, and 
served in the armies both of Hyder and Tippoo. Me 
deserted during the war with I.,ord ('ornwallis; and 
headed a predatory band in the region of the Toom- 
budra. Tippoo induced him by lair jirofessions to trust 
himself in liis hand, and then immured him in a prison, 
where he had lain lor several years, when he contrived 
to make his escai)e during the capture of vSeringapa- 
tam ; and soon collected around him a band of de¬ 
sperate adventurers ; which rendered it necessary for 
General Harris to move the army to the noitliward 
to dislodge him. ’'riiis, however, was not the last 
effort of Dhoondia, whose history it is juoper to 
finish at once. He was followed by his band of 
adventurers to the south ; and made such raj)id strides 
toward the establishment even of a sort of empire, 
that after a little time the government thought it 
proper to employ against him the army left under 
Colonel Wellesley for the government of Mysore. 
Dhoondia displayed no ordinary talents in his de- 
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fence; and by his activity and judgment protracted BOOK vi. 
for several months the efforts emjdoyed fur his de- 
struction. He could not, however, permanently 1799. 
resist the great suj)eriority of force which was bi ought 
against him ; and fell in a charge of Cavalry which 
was led by the Colonel in person. 

The Sultan, when he lost his empire and his life, 
was about fifty years of age. He whs rather above 
the middle size, and about five feet eight inches high ; 
had a short neck and .square shoulders, and now bor¬ 
dered on <x)rpulency ; but his limbs were slender, and 
his feet and hands remarkably small. His com¬ 
plexion was brown, his eyes large and full, his eye¬ 
brows small and arcln d, his nose aquiline ; and in 
the ex|)ression of his countenance there was a dignity, 
which even the English, in spile of their antipathy 
and prejudices, felt and confessetl. 

Though French power was the grand resource 
upon whicli 'fipjioo relied, both for the gratification 
of his resentments, and for his jirotection against 
that reduction to the condition of a pensioned Na¬ 
bob, the fate to which he believed that lie was 
destined by the English, he made* some efforts, 
but marked with his u-sual want of good sense, 
for obtaining siqiport from other quarters. Beside 
his embassy to the (h’and Signor at Constantinople, 
which excited, without much deserving, the attention 
of the English, he o[)encd a communication in 179 fi 
with Zeman Shah, the King of the Afghauns, and 
.sent an embassy which pointed out to that brother of 
the faith a glorious career against the nonbelievers or 
misbelievers of India. The Shah might conquer 
Delhi, drive out the Mahrattas, and establish his 
dominion over all that region of India, in one year; 
in the next, assail the Mahrattas and Deccan from 
the north, while the .Sultan co-operated with him 
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BOOK VI. from the south; and after this it would cost them 
little trouble to extend their empire over every part 
17^9. of India. This invasion of the Afghauns, the English 
government for several years contemplated as an 
object of apprehension; and it was the ostensible 
cause, why tlie Commander-in-Chief was left in 
Bengal, and the conduct of the army committed to 
General Harris,' in the last war against T'ipj)oo. 

The Sultan was too well apprized of the weakness 
of Nizam Ali, to expect from his alliance any ma¬ 
terial advantage; and, besides, he ex])ected to in¬ 
duce the Mahrattas to yield him any useful assist¬ 
ance, chi(;fly by offering to join with them, in seizing 
the dominions of the Nizam. He maintained, from 
the time ol' the accession of Bajee Row, a secret 
agent at Poona, whose endeavours rvere used to 
effect an intimate union. But Bajee Row was held 
in thraldom by Scindia; and any combination of 
Bajee Row and Tippoo, which could have a tendency 
to emancipate the Feshwa from Ins subjection, was 
opjjosed by the interests of Scindia; and though 
Scindia would have been well contented to join with 
the Sultan in any scheme of hostilities against the 
English, if it were not attended with danger, he was 
too much alarmed for his dominions in the north, 
which the Pinglish could easily invade, to be willing 
for the present to expose himself to the chance of so 
great an evil. From this state of affairs Tippoo 
seems to have despaired of getting the Mahrattas to 
act with any efficiency on his side; and for that 
reason not to have made any very strenuous exertions 
to induce them. 

In these circumstances, beholding, as lie must have 
done, the great inferiority of his power, his utter 
inability to maintain a contest against the English, 
and the probability that resistance would bring on 
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his fall, it may well lie i-egarded as surprising, that BOOK vi, 
he did not endeavour, by prompt attention to their 
complaints, and early negotiation, to escape from the 1799. 
storm which he was unable to face. One of tlie most 
remarkable characteristics, however, of* the Sultan’s 
mind, was the want of judgment. For an eastern 
prince, he was full of knowledge. His mind was 
active, acute, and ingenious. But,* in the value 
wliich lie set upon objects, whether as means, or as 
ends, lie was almost perpetually deceived. Besides, 
a conviction ajipears to have been rooted in his mind, 
that the English had now formed a resolution to 
deprive him of his kingdom, and that it was useless 
to negotiate, because no submission, to which he 
could reconcile his mind, would restrain them in the 
gratification of tlieir ambitious designs. Nor was 
he deprived of grounds of hope, which over a mind 
like his were calculated to exert a fatal influence. 

He never could forget the manner in which his father 
had triumphed over a host of enemies by shutting 
himself uj) in his capital, and defending himself, till 
the season of the rains; nor had all his experience of 
the facility with which Europeans overcame the 
strongest defences in his power to rear, yielded him 
on this point any decisive instruction. The principal 
part of his preparations for war had consisted in 
adding to the works of Seringapatam, and storing it 
with jirovisions for a siege. With the attempt to 
disable the Bombay army, the idea of even obstruct¬ 
ing the march of the invaders, if not altogether 
abandoned, was very feebly pursued. And, till the 
hinglish were upon the ramparts, he could not j)er- 
suade himself that the fort of Seringapatam would 
be taken. His grand military mistake is acknow¬ 
ledged to have been the neglect of his cavalry; a 
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The menial Defects of Tippoo increased with A^e. 

. proper use of which would have rendered the con¬ 
quering of him a far more arduous task. 

The original defects of his mind, arising from the 
vices of his education, appear to have increased as 
he advanced” in years, and witli pccidiar ra|)idity 
since the loss of his dominions in I79d. The obe¬ 
dience M’hich the will of princes, especially Eastern 
princes, is habituated to receive, not only renders 
them wretched when it is o])[)osed, but gluts and 
palls them with the gratification. Each recurring 
instance becomes by familiarity insipid, or rather dis¬ 
gusting, and leaves the mind restless and impa¬ 
tient for a new gratification. This serves to account 
for the fickle and capricious disposition which so com¬ 
monly marks the character of j)rinces; and in general 
prevails in them to a greater or less dc-gree, in ])ro{)Oi- 
tion to the natural vivacity and susceptibility of their 
minds. This disease infected the whole conduct of 
Tippoo Sultan, inddic and private, and latterly in a 
manner so extraordinary, that, when joined to a 
similar growth of his impatience at every disagree¬ 
ment between that which he willed and that which 
fell out, it produced in his subjects a })ersuasion that 
his mind was partially deranged. Like many other 
persons of activa;, hut not powerful minds, he run 
violently upon the ol)servancc of minuteness in minute 
details, but with little capacity of taking a marshaling 
view of a great whole. He saw but few therefore of 
the relations and dependencies of things; and was, of 
course, unable to anticipate justly their distant con¬ 
sequences. The temptation to please, rather than to 
serv'^e, excluded Tipjjoo, as it excludes other princes, 
from the benefit of counsels wiser than his own. 
Accustomed to hear, from those who approached him, 
that every sentiment which he uttered exceeded in 
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wisdom that of every other man, any difference with bookvi. 
his opinions struck him at last in the character of a 
mei'e demonstration of folly. As a general, he {jos- 
sessed, as had been abundantly proved bjf the English 
in former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of great activity, courage, and that turn for stra¬ 
tagem, which the cunning of a ri^de age has a 
tendency to produce. As a domestic ruler, he sus¬ 
tains an advantageous comparison with the greatest 
piinces of the East. He bestowed a keen attention 
upon the conduct of liis government, from which he 
allowed himself to be diverted neither by pleasure nor 
by sloth. He made a methodical distribution of his 
time for business, in which he was laborious aT)d ex¬ 
act ; but in wliich his passion for detail made liim 
frequently waste that attention upon minor, which 
ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs. 

He had the discernment to perceive, what is so gene¬ 
rally hid from the eyes of rulers in a more enlightened 
state of society, that it is the prosperity of those who 
labour with their hands which constitutes the ])rin- 
ciple and cause of the prosperity of states; he there¬ 
fore made it his business to protect them against the 
intermediate orders of the community, by whom it is 
so difficult to prevent them from being oj-pressed. 

His country was, accordingly, at least during the 
first and better part of his reign, the best cultivated, 
and his population .the most flourishing* in India; 
while, under the English, and their dependants, the 
jiopulation of Carnatic and Oude, hastening to the 
state of deserts, was the most wn*ctched upon the 
face of the earth; and even Bengal itself, undei* the 
operation of law s ill adapted to the eircumstances of 
the case, was suffering almost all the evils which the 
worst of governments could inflict. That Tijipoo 
w*as severe, harsh, and perhaps cruel, in superintend- 

VOl,. VI. K 
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WOKVI. ing the conduct of those who sei ved him, may ho so 
^ far easily believed, as his inordinate pride would 

1799. make every offence w hich appeared to he committed 
against himself assume gigantic dimensions; and his 
habit of willing, and seeing his wdll realized, made 
him expect every event, willed by himself, as by a law 
of nature, which nothing but the misconduct of 
others could have disturbed, d'hat the accounts, 
however, which w e have received from our countiy- 
men, w^ho dreaded and feared him, are marked w ith 
exaggeration, is proved by this circumstance, that his 
servants adhered to him wdth a fidelity which those of 
few princes in any age or countiy liavc disjdayed. 
Of his cruelty we have heard the more, because our 
own countrymen were among the victims of it. But 
it is to be observed, that, unless in certain instances, 
the proof of which cannot be regarded as bettt'r than 
doubtful, their sufferings, however intense, were only 
the sufferings ol‘ a very rigorous imprisonment, of 
which, considering the manner in wdiicli it is lavislied 
by their own law's, Englishmen ought not to he very 
forw'ard to complain. At that very time, in the dun¬ 
geons of Madras or Calcutta, it is proljahlc tliat 
unhappy sufferers w'ere enduring calamities for deljts 
of 100/.; not less atrocious than those which 'J'ippoo, 
a prince horn and educated in a harharous countiy 
and ruling over a barbarous people, inflicted niion 
imprisoned enemies ; enemies belonging to a nation, 
wdio, by the evils they had brought upon him, exas¬ 
perated him almost to frenzy, and w horn he regarded 
as the enemies both of God and of man. * Besides, 

' After the capture of Scriugapalatii, some native spies, employed by 
the English, asserted that the Sultan had ordered the death of thirteen 
English prisoners, taken during the siege: and a serap of paper was 
found, said to be in his hand-writing, which bore the cliaraeter of an 
order for the death of 100 Coorg prisoners.—All the evidence which 
accompanies these allegations would not be worthy of regard, but ilui 
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tliere is among tlie papers relating to the intercourse BOOK vr. 
of Tippoo with tlie I’rench, a remarkable proof of his ^ 
humanity, which, when these papers are ransacked 
for matters to criminate him, ought ijot to be sujv 
pressed. In tlie draught wliich he transmitted to 
the Isle of France, of the conditions on which he 
wished that a connexion between, him and the 
P’rencli should be formed, the following are the very 
words of a distinct article: “ I demand that male 
and female piisoncrs, as well English as Portuguese, 
who shall be taken by the rcjiublican troops, or by 
mine, shall be treated with humanity; and with 
regard to their j)ersons, that they shall, (their j)ro- 
j)erty becoming the right of the allies,) be trans¬ 
ported, at our joint expense, out of India, to some 
place far distant from the territories of the allies.” 

Another feature in the character of Tippoo was his 
religion, n ith a sense of Inch his mind was most 
deeply impressed. lie spent a considerable part of 
every day in prayer. He gave to his kingdom, or 
state, a particular nEgious title, Ciithtdad, or Cod- 
given ; and he lived under a peculiarly strong* and 
operative conviction of the suj)erintendance ofa Divine 
Providence. His cotifidence in the protection of God 
was, indeed, one of his snares; for he relied upon it, 
to the neglect of other means of safety. To one of 
his FreiK h advisers, who had urged him with pecu¬ 
liar fervour to use gi*eatcr zeal in obtaining the suj)- 
port of the INIahrattas, he rejdied, “ I rely solely on 
Providence, expecting that I shall be alone and un¬ 
supported ; but God, and my courage, will acconi- 


tlie moral anil inicllcolual slate of llie age ami country ofTipiioo renders 
such an act by no means improbable, under strong tcm|itation, by any 
prince of the East. This, however, does not conclude tippoo to be 
worse j it only supposes him not to be better than his neighbours. 

K 3 
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Ambition of Tippoo. 

■ plish every thing.” ^ It is true, that his zeal for God. 
like tlie zeal of so many other people, was supported 
by the notion, and by the desire, of being the favou¬ 
rite of God ; of being honoured with the chief place 
in his affections, and obtaining the best share in the 
distribution of his favours. His religion resembled 
the religion of most persons anxious to distinguish 
themselves for pious zeal, in this respect also; that it 
contained in it a large infusion of the persecuting 
spirit. He imagined that he exceedingly pleased 
the Almighty, by cultivating within himself a ha¬ 
tred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor¬ 
respond with his own ; and that he should take one 
of the most cffectu.al modes of n'commending himself 
to that j)owerful and good Being, if, in order to mul¬ 
tiply the number of ti iio believers, he applied evil to 
the bodies of those who were not of that blessed de¬ 
scription. 

It would not be reckoned pardonable by English¬ 
men, if an historian were to omit ambition, and the 
hati’cd of the English, among the ingredients in the 
character of Tippoo. But aml)ition is too vulgar a 
quality in the minds of princes to desei’ve particular 
commemoration ; and as for his hatred of the English, 
it only resembled the hatred which the English bore 
to him, or to the French; and which proud indi¬ 
viduals, and proud nations, arc so prone to feel, to¬ 
wards all those who excite their fears, or circumscribe 
their hopes. Besides, among the princes of India, 
who, except the drivellers, were less ambitious than 
he ? Was it Scindia, or was it Holkar ? Even in 
hatred of the English, is it understood, that these 

> See the letter from Tippoo Sultauii to M. Du Buc, dated Seringa-, 
patam, 2 d Jan. 17991 papers printed by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1800. 
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Mahrattas were exceeded by the sovereiijn of My- BOOKM. 

„ ChaI*. 8. 

sore ? _ 

When the papers of Tippoo, found in the palace of 1799 ^ 
Seringapatam, were examined, the correspondence 
was discovered which had passed between him and 
the French. With this Lord Wellesley shows that 
he was singularly delighted; as ifj without such 
means of persuasion, he had dreaded, that the 
grounds of the war, successfully terminated, would 
not have appeared satisfactory to all those whose ap- 
j)robation he was interested in obtaining. It is, 
tlierefore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should be declared. Some time before the beginning- 
of vXpril, 1797 , the Captain of a privateer fi-om the 
i\Iauiitiiis, Citizen Ripaud by name, whose ship, da¬ 
maged in some engagement, had nearly foundered at 
sea, arrived in the country of Tippoo, and was con¬ 
veyed to the capital; where several of his countrymen 
had long been high in the service of the Prince. This 
man, so illiterate that he could not spell his own lan¬ 
guage, and ready, as appears by his letters of the 
'23d of May, 1797, for the perpetration of any 
crime, even against his own counfrymen, was eager 
by imjiosture to lecommend himself to the favour of 
the Sultan. He represented that the French go¬ 
vernment were not only burning with a desire to in¬ 
vade the possessions of the English in India, but 
were almost ready for the execution of that great 
design, having made vast preparations, forwarded a 
large body of trooj)s to the isle of France, and 
chiefly waiting till they could learn how much as¬ 
sistance they might expect from their ancient friend, 
the Sultan of IMysorc. Tippoo, as eager fully as 
Englishmen, to believe what he eagerly desired, 
thought he could not be too expeditious in sending- 
men to ascertain the circumstances; and in endea- 
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French Papers 

. vouring to derive advantage from them should they 
appear to correspond with report. So completely 
was Tippoo deceived by the representation of Ripaud, 
that he thought it was only necessary to name the 
extent of the assistance which he w ished to receive. 
He demanded an army of from .30,000 to 40,000 
men, of whom he required that from 5000 to 10,000 
should be veteran troops; And in addition to an 
army of this magnitude, he thought it proper to 
exact the assistance of a licet. In contributing to 
the common enterpiise, he proposed to take the 
whole expense of the army uiion himself; and, as 
soon as it arrived, to join it with all his forces; when 
the expulsion of the Englisli, he trusted, would not 
be a tardy result. As he believed, according to the 
statement of his informer, that nothing w as wanting 
for the immediate departure of such a Ijody of troops, 
but his assent to the conditions w !th wdiich it was 
expected he should comply, he took the requisite 
measures for its being immediately bestowed. Four 
vakeels proceeded to the coast in April, 1797; but 
before they were ready to depart, the monsoon set in. 
During the delay Vhich it occasioned, tlie vakeels are 
said to have fallen into disputes and dissensions. 
This, with other causes, induced the Sultan to annul 
their appointment; and the actual mission, which at 
last consisted of only two persons, did not dej)art till 
the October following. Extreme was the disappoint¬ 
ment which these vakeels, whom, in the wdiole of 
this intercourse, the Governor-General, to exalt the 
notion of its importance, dubs with the title of am¬ 
bassadors, though the agent whom the meanest indi¬ 
vidual employs to transact for him a business of a few 
rupees, is his vakeel, experienced upon their arrival 
in the Isle of Franee. They expected to have nothing 
further to do than to set their seal, in the name of 

7 
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ijicir master, to the conditions wliieli he liad given book vi. 
them in writing. This was called, in the pompous Ian- 
giiagc of eitii^en llipaud, to contract an alliance oflen- ^^99. 
sive and defensive with the French Republic, one and 
indivisible, terms which the Sultan could not under¬ 
stand, as his language wanted words to correspond. 

And, when this simple operation w as performed, they 
expected to return with a grand army to JMysore. They 
found that not only was there at the Isle of France 
no force whatsoever, which could be spared for the use 
of theii’ master, but that no intimation had, by tlie 
government of France, been conveyed to the consti¬ 
tuted authorities of the island, of any intention to 
send an army to India; and that those authorities 
Merc not vested ^\'itl^ a power to foian engage¬ 
ments M'ith Tij)poo of any description. Nothing did 
the rulers of the island lind themselves competent to 
perform, except to foinvard the letters of the Sultan 
to the government of France, and oiler aid to them 
in raising a few volunteers. Assistance, so con¬ 
temptible in comparison of Mhat they at)d their 
master exj)eeted, the vakeels at first rcfu.sed to accept. 

And no sinrdl importunity appears to have been ne- 
tx'ssary to con(|uer their determination. 

In the report of their procectlings, which Ibcv M ere 
recpiircd to give to their master upon their return, 
they say, “ 'I'lie four cliiefs of IMauritius told vis per¬ 
sonally, that the hnirojvean Kipaud had brought us 
here on a I’alse representation to the SnUaun; and 
that at present they had no forces.” A member of 
the legislative body of the island, M’ho, because he had 
served in a military capacity in India, and m as known 
to the Sultan, sent him a letter along M’ith the re¬ 
turning vaket'ls, declared ; “ Our grief M as profound 
to learn that you had I»ev n tlecv ivcd by Fipaud as to 
our forces on this idand. The only reinforcement 
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BOOK VI. which has been sent to us from France, since the 
commencement of the war, is one battalion, which we 
jygg have sent to Batavia, to assist the Dutch in the pre¬ 
servation of that place. This we did, in return for 
the assistance which we had drawn fiom thence in 
money, provisions, and naval stores; for you must 
know, great Pripce, that our own resources are insuf¬ 
ficient for our support; and we have sworn to bury 
ourselves under the ruins of our island, rather than 
see our enemies its possessors.” ' The hopes which 
the French rulers held out that more efficient assist¬ 
ance might possibly be obtained, by a])plication to the 
French government at Paris, obviously deserve atten¬ 
tion mei’ely as expedients to evade the chagrin of the 
vakeels. The number of Frenchmen in the service 
of the Sultan amounted not to more than 120 men.' 

The confidence W'hich Tippoo reposed in the 
strength of Seringapatam, esi)ecially when j)rotected 
by God, and his own courage, had prevented him 
from making any provision against an event which 
he reckoned so very improbable as its lull. Not only 
his family, therefoie, but the whole of his treasure, 
was deposited in the fort; and as the palace was ob¬ 
tained by a species of capitulation, without the irruj)- 
tion of the soldiers, there w^as no suspicion that any 
portion of the money or jewels which he had in store. 


> See the papers relating to the war with Tippoo, printed by order of 
the House of Commons, in IKOO. In the rejKjrt whicli the vakeels, 
upon their return made to the Sultan of their proceedings, they expressly 
state, that the Governor of the Isle of France waited upon them, and 
said, “ that Ripaud had made an erroneous representation to your High¬ 
ness, which occasioned us to be deputed.” And before their departure, 
they were informed by the Governor, that he would send with them a 
gentleman, (one of those by whom they were actually accompanied) 
“ who should reside at the presence in rpiality of vakeel, that the other 
Frenchmen might not, by telling falsities, like Ripaud, deceive your 
Highness.” 

- Beatson, i. 13<). 
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was not publicly obtained, and fully brought to ac-BOOKVi. 
count. It hence appeared, to the clearest satisfaction, 
how exaggerated and extravagant had been the con- 1799 . 
ception of his enormous riches, and hence of his dan¬ 
gerous resources for war. The whole amount of the 
remaining specie, which Tip|)oo had treasured up, was 
about sixteen lacks of pagodas (640,000/.); and his 
jewels, of which in common with the Princes of the 
East he was so fond, and witli wliich they never j)art, 
except in their greatest extremity, were valued at 
about nine lacs (3(50,000/.) more. So far was such a 
sum from rendering its owner formidable to a power 
like that of the British in hidia, that the Governor- 
General in Council diil not reckon it too much to be 
immediately distributed to the? army, as a donative, 
in reward of the virtues which it had displayed 
during the campaign. 

The English w ere now in possession of the kingdom 
of Mysore ; and the only question w hich it remained 
for the Governor-General to decide, w as the momen¬ 
tous one, how a kingdom was to be disposed of. lie 
was not inscnsil)le to the difficulties which attended 
upon his decision; and the delicacy w Inch w as re¬ 
quired, in balancing between the love of territory, on 
the one hand, and the suspicion and odium on the 
other, to which the destruction of another prince, and 
the annexation of any considerable part of his king¬ 
dom to an empire already of vast dimensions, would 
be exposed, botli in Europe and in India. This part 
of his task he performed w ith the greatest address. 

The Nizam, though from the inferior i)art which he 
Jiad taken in the war, he was not entitled to an <'qual 
share with the English in the benefits whicli resulted 
Iroin it, was gratified by receiving an equal portion 
of territory. I'he neccssit)', liow cver, u as inculcated 
of moderation in the desires of both; and the princi- 
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BOOK VI. pie whidi was laid dow'n was, that they should con- 
' tent themselves with such a portion of territory, as 
1799. w ould indemnify them for the charges of the war, and 
yield security. The word security, brought in upon 
this occasion, was calculated to answer any purpose, 
to wliich those who made use of it had, or could have, 
any desire to apply it. Demands for security had no 
limit, but the pleasure and power of those by whom 
tJiey were set up. When the subsequent inquirer 
asks. Security against whom ? It is not easy to find 
an ansM^er. Security against Tippoo ? He was no 
more. Security to Nizam Ali, and the English, 
cigainst one another ? Tliat was impossible ; for they 
were both to be aggrandized, and in an equal degree. 
Was it security against the Mahrattas ? No, for they 
also were to be ofi'ered a part of the divided territory, 
which was the way to make them more, not less 
dangerous neighbours than they were before. On 
the piinciple, then, of indemnification and security, 
it was decreed, that the English, on their pait, 
should take to themselves the whole of the territoiy 
j)ossessed by the Sultan on the Malabar coast, the 
district of Coimbetore and Daramporam, tlie wliole 
of tlic country which intervened between the Com- 
])any’s territory on the westci’n, and that on the 
eastern coast, yielding now an uninterrupted dominion 
from sea to sea; along with these possessions, the 
forts and posts forming the heads of tlie principal 
passes above the Ghauts on the table land ; ’ the dis¬ 
trict of Wynaad; and, lastly, the fortress, city, and 
island of Seringapatam, as a place which effectually 
secured the communication between the British ter- 


> Col. Bcatson says, (]>. 254) that in 1788 he “ ascertained the 
position and nature of not less than sixty passes thrmi<rh the mountaln'i, 
several of vvliich are praclirahle for armies, and two thirds, at least, ot 
that imniber sufficiently open to the incutsions of cavaliy. ” 
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ritory on both coasts, and strengthened the lines of BOOK vi. 
defence in every direction. A territory, alfording an 
equal revenue with that which by the English was 1799 , 
taken for themselves, was given to Nizam Ali, in 
the districts of Gooty, Gurrumcondah, and the tract 
of country which lies along the line of the great 
forts of Chittledroog, Sera, Nundidrooig, and Colar, 
but without the forts, which it was siipposed would 
render his frontier too strong. With regard to 
the third party in the alliance against Tippoo, they 
had entirely abstained from all particripation in the 
v\"ar; and it w^oidd not, in the opinion of the Go¬ 
vernor-General, have been good policy, to place on 
the same level, in the distribution of the spoil, those 
who did all, and those who did nothing, in the 
acquiring of it. This would be to encourage 
allies to l)c useless, when their services were rc- 
(piired. So much territory as was taken by the 
I'higlish, and given to Nizam Ali, would, also, yield 
to the JMahrattas more than enough of strength. 

Still it was desirable to conciliate the good will 
of that people to the present proceedings; and to 
give them an interest in tlie arrangements wdiich 
were made. A portion of territory, from one half 
to two thirds of tlie value of that w hich was taken 
by the English and given to Nizam Ali, would, it 
^vas concluded, answer all these ends. This portion 
was to include Harpoonelly, Soonda above the (ghauts, 
Annagoody, and some other districts; with part o!‘ 
the territory, not however including the fortresses, 
of Chittledroog and Bednoi e. 

Of the portion which still I’emained of the terri¬ 
tory gained from Tij)poo, yielding thirteen lacs of 
pagodas, a revenue greater than that of the ancient 
Rajahship of Mysore, it was accounted politic to form 
a separate state. Eor sovereign, the choice lay be- 
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BOOK VI. tween the family of Tippoo, and that of the ancient 
Hindu Rajahs, who had been kept in confinement, 
1799. not extinguished, by Ilyder Ali and his son. In 
the sons of llppoo, the due degree of passive sub¬ 
mission was reckoned much less probable than in 
those of a family, who, having lost all expectation of 
reigning, would take even liberty as a boon, much 
more sovereignty, though in its most shadowy form. 
The direct male descendant of the Mysore Rajahs 
was a child of a few years old; and to him it was 
decreed that the title of sovereign should belong. 
The conditions upon which he was to receive his dig¬ 
nity were as follows ; That the whole of the military 
force maintained for the defence of the country should 
be English ; That for the expense of it he should an¬ 
nually pay seven lacs of pagodas; That in case of war, 
or of preparation for war, the English miglit exact 
any larger sum, which they deemed proportional to 
the resources of the Rajah; And last of all, should 
they be dissatisfied with his government in any re- 
.spect, they might interpose to any extent in the in¬ 
ternal administration of the country, or even take the 
unlimited management of it to themselves. In this 
manner, it is evident, that the entire sovereignty of 
the country was assumed by the Britisli, of whom 
the Rajah and his ministers could only be regarded as 
Vicegerents at will. It was, therefore, with some 
reason the Governor-General said, “ I entertain a 
sanguine expectation, that the Rajah and his minis- 
ters, being fully ap|)riscd of the extensive powers re¬ 
served to the Company, will cheerfully adopt such 
regulations as shall render the actual exercise of these 
powers unnecessary;” for knowing themselves to 
hold a situation totally dependant upon the will of 
another, whatever emanated from that will, they were 
bound, without a choice, to obey. How long, with 
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whatever dispositions to obedience, their performance BOOKVI. 
of the services exacted of them will give satisfaction, *"“***' 
depends upon circumstances of a sort which cannot 2799. 
be foreseen. 


The Governor-General was perfectly aware of the 
share of the sovereignty which he had taken, and the 
sliare which he had left. “ Under these ari ange- 
ments,” he said, “ I trust that I shall be enabled to 
command the whole resources of the Uajah’s terri¬ 
tory ; ” adding, what were very desirable results, that 
under these arrangements he also trusted to be ena¬ 
bled “ to improve its cultivation, to extend its com¬ 
merce, and to secure the welfare of its inhabitants.” 
For a|>[)ropriating such “ extensive powers,” (so they 
are called by himself) the reasons which he assigned 
pronounced a violent condemnation of the policy so 
long pursued ; and of which such applauded rulers as 
Hastings and Cornwallis had made their boast; the 
policy of only sharing the powers of government, with 
the native princes of Oude, Carnatic, and I'anjore. 
“ Recollecting the inconveniencies and embarrass¬ 
ments which have arisen to all jiartics concerned, 
under the double government, and conjlicting autho¬ 
rities unfortunately established in Oude, the Carnatic, 
and Tanjore, I resolved to reserve to the Comj)any 
the most extensive and indisputable powers.” This 
is to boast explicitly, that no double government, no 
conflicting authorities, were left in Mysore ; that, by 
consequence, the powers of government were, with¬ 
out participation, engrossed by the English. What 
then, it may be asked, w as the use, of setting up the 
shadow of a Rajah ? The sources of evil were mani¬ 
fest. A considerable expense was rendta ed necessary 
for the splendour of his state : And it was utterly 
impossible to govern the country so \\ ell tlirough the 
agency of him and his ministers, as it might have 
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BOOKVI. been governed by the direct application of Europeai* 
Chap 8. intelligence and virtue. But this Rajah was a species 
1799 screen, put up to hide, at once from Indian and 
from European eyes, the extent of aggrandizement 
which the British territory had received, and it so far 
answered the purpose, that, tliough an obvious, it un¬ 
doubtedly claims the praise of an adroit, and well- 
timed political expedient. It enabled the Governor- 
General to dismiss Nizam Ali with a much smaller 
share of the prey, than vv'ould have satisfied him, had the 
English taken without disguise the whole of Avhat In 
this manner they actually appropriated.' It pre¬ 
cluded the Mahrattas from those attempts to excite 
a jealousy of the English, to which it was known they 
were abundantly disposed. And it imposed com¬ 
pletely, as well upon those members of the British 
legislature, who would have been pleased with an 
opportunity to criticise ; as upon the men wliose cri¬ 
ticisms are more extensively disseminated through 
the press ; all of whom, or almost all, were too defec¬ 
tive, it seems, in the requisite lights to see through 
the game that was played : For though none of the 
great acts of Marquis Wellesley’s administration is 
more questionable than the attack upon d'ijjpoo Sul¬ 
tan, that is a part which, till now, has been exempt 
from censure. 

The territory, thus in name transferred to a Hindu 
Rajah, whose residence was to be the ancient city of 
Mysore, while the benefits of its sovereignty were all 
transferred to the English, was bounded on the north 
by a strong line of hill fortresses and posts, Chittledroog-, 


> The Governor-General expressly declares, that beside the jealousy 
of the Mahrattas, the partition of Mysore between the English and tlte 
Nizam would have raised the power of that Eririce to a datigeroiis 
height; and would have given him many strong fortresses which could 
not have been placed in his hands without imminent danget to the 
British froitiu'i. 
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Sera, NundeJroog', and Colar, forming a powerful BOOK vi. 
harrier towards the soutlieru frontiers of Nizam Ali 
and the Mahrattas, from Panganoor on the line of 1799 , 
the eastern, to Bednore on the line of the western 
Ghauts, the whole occupied and defended, for the 
benefit of the English, l)y English troops; and on the 
tliree other sides, east, west, and south^ was entirely 
surrounded by the territories of the Company, above 
and below the Ghauts. 

I'o the family of Tijn)oo, if we make allowance for 
the loss of a throne, as well as to the principal men 
of his kingdom, the conduct of the Governor-General 
was considerate and generous. The fortress of ^"e- 
lore, in the Carnatic, was ai)propriated for tlie resi¬ 
dence of the royal family, and fitted up commodiously 
for tiieir reccption,Mnth an allowance for tlieir supjiort, 
more liberal than that wJiicii they had received from 
'Fijjpoo himself. The principal men were all provided 
for by jaghires or pensions, conformable to their rank 
and influence, with a generosity which not only con¬ 
tented, but greatly astonished themselves, d’hey 
were the more easily pleased, tliat 'J'ijipoo, centering 
all authority in his own person, rendered it impossible 
for his servants to acquire any influence beyond the 
immediate exercise of their official powers; and as 
the frugality of his administration was severe, tlu'ii' 
emoluments were uncommonly small. The same cir¬ 
cumstances facilitated the settlement of the country ; 
for, as no individual possessed any authority sufficient 
to make resistance, when Tippoo was gone, and as the 
character of the English was sufficiently known to 
inspire confidence, the chiefs made their sul)mis.sion 
without hesitation or delay. When one of 'ripj)oo’s 
confidential servants was sent to treat with the officer 
at the head of the cavahy, the celebrated Ivummiv 
ad dien Khan, he lefuscd to stipulate for terms, and 
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BOOK VI. said he cast himself entirely upon the generosity of 
the 1'nglish. 

J 799 . In the treaty which was signed by Nizam Ali and 
the English, entitled the partition treaty of Mysore, 
for establishing the arrangements which have just 
been desciibed, it was fixed, that, unless the Peshwa 
acceded to tJie said treaty within the space of one 
month, gave satisfaction relative to some disputes 
with Nizam Ali, and complied with certain conditions, 
not specified, in favour of the English, the territory, 
which it was meant to bestow u}»on him, should be 
sliared between the remaining allies, in the propor¬ 
tion of two thirds to Nizam Ali, and one to the 
English/ 

VV’^hen the terrors whiclx Tippoo suspended over 
tlie Mahrattas, and the dcpendance which they felt 
upon the Englisli against the effects of his ambition 
and power, were destroyed, it was not expected that 
their hostile dispositions, winch had already so ill dis¬ 
guised themselves, could long be restrained, d'lie 
power of Nizam Ali was now the only barrier be¬ 
tween thcEnglish ])ossessions in Deccan,!ind the irnij)- 
tions of that formidable nation ; and how small th(! 
resistance wdiich he was capable of yielding, the Eng¬ 
lish had abundantly perceived. In one way, it ap¬ 
peared sufficiently easy to augnjcnt his capacity fin- 
war. He was acutely sensible of the dangers to 
which he was exposed at the hands of the Mahrattas, 


' See the papers rctnliig to tlie w.ar with Tippoo, printed by order of 
tlie House of Coiiiiiioiis in ISOO. Sec also the Treaty with the Nizam, 
and that with the Rajah of Mysoie, For the whole of the concluding 
struggle with Tippoo, we have very complete information, not only in 
the olBcial papers, which have been pretty fully given in print, hut in 
the valuable worts, so frcriuemly quoted, of Beatson and Wilks . For 
the character of Tippoo, and some parts of his politics, hints are af¬ 
forded by the volume of his letters, for which we arc indebted to Col. 
Kirkpatrick. 
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and of his incompetency to his own defence. He BOOKvi. 
was therefore abundantly desirous of receiving such 
additions to the number of the British troops already jgoo. 
in his pay, as would suffice to allay his apprehensions. 

But the payment of these troops suggested itself to 
the foresight of the English rulers, as creating diffi¬ 
culties and dangers which it was not easy to over¬ 
look. So fickle and capricious were the councils of 
the Subahdar, that he might suddenly adopt the reso¬ 
lution of dismissing the English troops from his ser¬ 
vice ; while the impoverishment of his country by 
mal-administration, and the exhaustion of his re¬ 
sources by useless expenses, portended a moment not 
far distant, when he would be de[)rived of power to 
pay as many troops as would satisfy the ideas of 
security which the English rulers entertained. One 
expedient presented itself to the imagination of the 
Governor-General, as adapted to all the exigencies 
of the case; and he resolved not to omit so favour¬ 
able an opportunity of realizing the supposed advan¬ 
tage. If Nizam Ali, instead of paying a monthly or 
annual subsidy for the maintenance of the troops 
whose service he was willing to receive, would alienate 
to the English in perpetuity a territory with revenue 
sufficient for the expense, a military force might then 
be established in his dominions, on the least precarious 
of all securities. The evils were, in the first place, 
a violation of the act of parliament, which forbid 
extension of territory ; but that had always been vio¬ 
lated with so little ceremony, and lately in so extra¬ 
ordinary a manner, that this constituted an objection 
of trivial importance: in the second place, the real diffi¬ 
culties of administering the ceded territory, so frugally 
and beneficently, as to render its produce equal to 
its expense; difficulties, it is probable, which were but 
little understood: and lastly, the grand general evil, 

A’OL. VI. L 
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thit, ill proportion as territory augments, and with it 
the amount and complexity of the business which its 
administration involves, it becomes more and more 
impossible for.the superintending power to take se¬ 
curities, that the business of government shall not be 
negligently and corruptly performed; since, beside 
the inability oC attention to extend itself minutely 
beyond a limited range of affairs, distance from the 
eye of government gradually weakens its powers, and 
at last annihilates a great portion of them. Over¬ 
balancing advantages appeared to flow', from the funds 
which would thus be secured for the maintenance of 
a considerable army, from the security which this 
army would afford against the Mahi-attas, and from 
the sovereignty which it w'onld transfer to the English 
over Nizam Ali and his dominions; though bis do¬ 
minions were governed so ill, that little advantage 
could be hoped from them. The documents relative 
to the negotiation have not been made public ; and 
we know not in what manner that Prince at first re¬ 
ceived the proposition, nor what modes of induce¬ 
ment were employed to obtain his consent. How¬ 
ever, on the 12th of October 1800, a treaty was 
signed; by which important contract, the English 
added two battalions of sepoys, and a regiment of 
native cavalry, to the force which they engaged to 
uphold in the service of the Subahdar, and also bound 
themselves to defend his dominions against every 
aggression; while, on his part, Nizam Ali ceded to 
the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all the acquisi¬ 
tions which he had made from the territory of Tippoo, 
either by the late treaty, or by that of Seringapatam, 
in 1792; and agreed neither to make war, rror so 
much as negotiate, by his own authority; but, refer¬ 
ring all disputes between himself and other states to 
the English, to be governed by their decision, allow- 
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ing the subsidiary troops in his service to be employed BOOK VI. 
by the English in all their v/AVS, jditted by 6,000 of 
his own horse, and 9,000 of his infantry, only re- igQ^ 
serving two of the English battalions, which should 
always be attached to his person. For the purpose 
of obtaining the Tumboodrah as a clear and dis¬ 
tinct boundary, Kupoor, Gujunder, .Gur, and some 
other districts, lately acquired from Tipiioo, were 
exchanged for A don i and a few places on the snuthem 
side of the river. With regard to the family and 
subjects of the Subahdar, it was stipidated that hC 
was to remain absolute, and the English were on no 
})retext to dispute his autliority; A revenue of about 
1,758,000 pagodas arose from the territory ceded by 
this treaty to the English.’ 

Of this engagement, as it affected the interests of 
the English, the nature may I)e descrii)ed in a single 
sentence. Idie English acquired a small territory, 
w ith the obligation of defending a large one. If it be 
said, that it was as easy to defend the Nizam’s 
territory, in addition to their own, as it was to 
defend their own without that of tlu; Nizam, and 
that the revenue of the new territory was alt 
therefore clear gain, the declaration is unfounded. 

If the act of parliament, which was set up for a showg 
but in praetice trampled upon habitually, and by 
those who made it, as shamelessly, as by those for 
wdiose coercion it was made, is worthy on such an 
occasion to be quoted, it may be recollected, that, 
according to the doctrine AvliicJi, in that enactment, 
guided the legislature, all extension of territory was 
bad, because it cost more to defend it, than it could 
be made to produce ; much more of course, aa hen a 

' A Sketch of the Politico! History of India, front the Introductlou 
of Mr. Pitt’s Bill, A. D. 1784, to the present Date, by Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, pp. 28?—287. Collection of Treaties. 
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A similar Treaty rejected by the Mahrattas. 

BOOK VI. small territory was acquired with the burthen of 
defending another, several times as large, 
j gQQ A clause was inserted, to say, that if the Peshwa 
or Dowlut Rovy Scindia, should desire to have a part 
in this treaty, they should be admitted to all its 
advantages; in other words, they should have a sub¬ 
sidiary force on, the same terms as Nizam Ali. But 
so far were the Mahrattas from desiring an alliance 
of this description, that the Peshwa, under the dicta¬ 
tion of Scindia, refused to accept the territory which 
was reserved to him out of the spoils of Tippoo; it 
was therefore divided by the English between them¬ 
selves and the Subahdar. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Situation of Oude, as left by Lbrd Teignmouth, 
highly satisfactory to the home Authorities — 
Great Changes meditated by Lord Mornington — 
Extirpation of British Subjects, not in the Ser- 

. vice of the Company—Apprehended Invasion of 
the Afghauns—Endeavour to obtain the Alliance 
of Scindia—The Idea abandoned—An Embassy 
to the King of Persia—Insurrection by Vizir 
Ali—Reform of his military Establishment pressed 
on the Nabob of Oude—His Reluctance—He pro¬ 
poses to abdicate in favour of his Son—The 
Governor-General presses him to abdicate in 
favour of the Company—-He refuses — Indigna¬ 
tion of the Governor-General—He resorts to 
coercion on the Reform, which meant, the Anni¬ 
hilation, of the Nabob's military Establishment — 
The business of the Annihilation judiciously per¬ 
formed—The Vizir alleges the want of Resources 
for the Alaintenance of so great a British Army 
—From this, the Governor-General infers the 
Necessity of taking from him the Government 
of his Country—If the Nabob would not give up 
the whole of his Country willingly, such a Por¬ 
tion of it as would cover the Expense of the 
British Army to be taken by Force—This was 
more than one half—The Vizir to be allowed no 
independent Power even in the rest—The Vizir 
desires to go on a Pilgrimage—The Hon. H. 
IVelleslcy sent to get from him an appearance of 
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Situation of Oiide 

Consent—The Cession of the Portion necessary 
for the Expence of the Army effected—A Com¬ 
mission for settling the Country with Mr. II. 
Wellesley at the head — Governor-General makes 
a Progress through the Countrxj—Transactions 
between him and the Nabob of Oude—Proposition 
of the Bhow .Begtitn — Objections, of the Court of 
Directors to the Appointment of Mr. II. JEclles- 
ley—Overruled by the Board of Control — Go¬ 
vernment of Furruckabad assumed by the Com¬ 
pany—Settlement of the ceded Districts—Full 
Approbation of the home Authorities. 

BOOK VI. The arrangements formed by tlic late Governor- 
Chap. 9. Qg^gral, Sir John Shore, with res})eet to the kingdom 
1709 Oude, satisfied the capacious desiies of tlie I/ondon 
authorities. Under date the 15th of ]May, 1799, a 
despatch, intended to convey their sentiments to the 
instruments of government in India, ha,s the follow¬ 
ing passages: 

“ By the definitive treaty concluded at I.ucknow, 
the Company’s influence over the Vizir’s country 
appears to be sufficiently preserved; without the in¬ 
sertion of any article, rvliich, in its operation, might 
lead to an interference in the collections, on the part 
of the Comjiany, that might be deemed offen.sive. 
And we have the further satisfaction to find, that, 
(exclusive of the immediate payment of twelve lacs 
of rupees by the Nabob Vizir),—his annual subsidy 
is increased upwards of twenty lacs of rupees; be¬ 
sides the acquisition of a fortress in the Oude domi¬ 
nions, of the greatest consequence in th(! scale of 
general defence : with other stipulations, which have 
a tendency to remedy former defects in our political 
connexion with that country, and to give the Com- 
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pany such an ascendancy as cannot fail to be produc- BOOK VI. 
tive of material benefit to both parties; and which, 
we trust, will lead to the establishment of a good 1799 . 
system of government in Oude, which hitherto all 
our endeavours, for a series of yc’ars, have been 
unable to accomplish. 

“ The late Governor-General had given us reason 
to expect, that, for the first year, or perhaps longer, 
after Saadut Ah’s accession, his revenues would pro- 
balily fall considerably short of their estimated amount; 
and that he would find considerable difficulty in ful¬ 
filling his pecuniary engagements whth the Company : 

—and very satisfactorily assigned the ground of that 
opinion. We arc, therefore, not surprised to find by 
the last accounts, that an arrear had accumulated in 
the payment of the Company’s tribute, to the amount 
of upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees. Lord Morn- 
ington having represented, however, that he believes 
the Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every pos¬ 
sible effort for the liquidation of this arrear, as well 
as for introducing such a system of order and economy 
into the management of his finances as will enable 
him to be more punctual in his future payments, we 
entertain a well-grounded expectation that every 
cause of complaint upon this head will speedily ter¬ 
minate.” 

“ The affiiirs of Oude being thus settled in a man¬ 
ner which bids fair to be permanent; and it appearing 
by your political despatch of the 17 th April, 1798 , 
that the most perfect tranquillity continues to prevail 
in the Vizir’s dominions; and as the resolutions of 
the late Governor-General, of the 9 th and 30th 


October, 1797, for the augmentation of the army, 
were declared to be connected with the proposed 
arrangements for that country, we direct that you 
take into your immediate consideration the propriety 
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Great Changes meditated 

BOOK VI. of disbandine: those new levies, or the necessity of 
_continuing them. * 

1799. While the home authorities were thus congratu¬ 
lating themselves upon the state in which the affairs 
of Oude were left by the late Governor-General, and 
pleasing themselves with the belief of its permanence, 
the new Governor-General was meditating the most 
important changes. In the political letter from Bengal, 
as early as the 3d of October, 1798, the authorities 
at home were informed; “ The Right Honourable 
the Governor-General has now under consideration 
the present state of affairs in Oude, and particu¬ 
larly the best means of securing the regular pay¬ 
ment of the subsidy, and of reforming the Nabob’s 
army.” ^ And on the 23d of December of the same 
year, the Governor-General wrote, in a private letter 
to the resident at Oude; “ The necessity of providing 
for the defence of the Carnatic, and for the early 
revival of our alliances in the Peninsula, as well as 
for the seasonable reduction of the growing influence 
of France in India, has not admitted either my visit¬ 
ing Oude, or of my turning my undivided attention 
to the reform of the Vizir’s affairs. There are, 
however, two or three leading considerations, in the 
state of Oude, to which I wish to direct your par¬ 
ticular notice; intending, at an early period, to enter 
fully into the arrangement in which they must ter¬ 
minate.—Whenever the death of Almas shall hap¬ 
pen, an opportunity W'ill offer of securing the benefits 
of Lord Teignmouth’s treaty, by provisions, which 
seem necessary for the purpose of realizing the sub¬ 
sidy, under all contingencies. The Company ought 
to succeed to the power of Almas. And the ma- 

' Paj)crs priuled by order of ilic House of Commons iir 1806, i. 30. 

» Papers, ut supra, v. 3. 
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by tfie Governor-General. 

nagement, if not the sovereignty, of that part of the BOOK vi, 
Doab, which he now rents, ought to be placed in 
our hands, a proportionate reduction being made 1 - 799 . 
from the subsidy; the strength of our north-western 
frontier would also be increased. On the other hand, 
in the event of Alma’s death, we shall have to appre¬ 
hend either the dangerous power of a successor equal 
to him in talents and activity, or the weakness of one 
inferior in both, or the division of the country among 
a variety of renters ; in the first case we should risk 
internal commotion ; in the two latter the frontier of 
Oude would be considerably weakened against the 
attacks either of the Abdalli or of any other invader. 

The only remedy for these evils will be the possession 
of the Doab fixed in the hand of our government. 

The state of the Vizir’s troops is another most press¬ 
ing evil. To you I need not enlarge on their inef¬ 
ficiency and insubordination. My intention is to per¬ 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the 
whole of his own army, with the exception of such part 
of it as may be necessary for the purposes of state, or 
of collection of revenue. In the place of the armed 
rabble which now alarms the Vizir, and invites his 
enemies, I propose to substitute an increased number 
of the Company’s regiments of infantry and cavalry, 
to be relieved from time to time, and to be paid by 
his Excellency. I have already increased our estab¬ 
lishment to the extent of seventeen regiments of 
infantry, with the view of transfemng three regi¬ 
ments to the service of his Excellency.—With resj)ect 
to the V^izir’s civil establishments, and to his abusive 
systems for the extortion of revenue, and for tJie 
violation of every principle of justice, little can be 
done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow.” ‘ 


Papers, ut su|)ra, iii. 2, 3. 
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Ihilish, not Company’s Servants, extirpated. 

BOOK VI. The hostility of the Governor-General to his fel- 
lovv-subjectsj pursuing, independently of the Company, 
1799. fbeir occupations in any part of India, is, expressed, 
without a word to indicate reasons,: in the same letter, 
thus; “The number of Eurojietxns particularly of 
British subjects, established in Oude, is a mischief 
which requires no comment. My resolution is fixed, 
to dislodge every European, excepting tlie Company’s 
servants. My wish is, to occasion as little pi'iv'ate 
distress as possible, but the public service must take 
its course; and it is not to be expected that some 
cases of hardship will not be found in the extent of 
so great a measure.” These last words indicate ex¬ 
tensive numbers. Why did not the Governor-tfene- 
ral, before he dared to strike at the fortunes of great 
numbers of his countrymen, declare and jxrove, the 
evils which tlxey produced ? For what reason is it, 
let them dt'claro, who know w hat is understood, under 
such a government as ours, by the responsilnlity 
of the ruling few, that he has never yet been eflec- 
tually called upon to account for such a conduct ? 
Tlie good which tlxey were calculated to produce is 
obvious to all. The question still remains unanswered, 
W^hat were the evils ? 

The threats of Zemaun Shah, King of the Ab- 
dalees, or Afghauns, became a convenient source of 
pretexts for urging upoti the Vizir the projectc'd in¬ 
novations. This prince liad succeeded his father 
Timur Shah, the son of the celebrated Ahmed Shah, 
the founder of the dynasty, in the year 1792. llis 
dominions extended from the mouths of the Indus to 
the parallel of Cashmere ; and from the houndai’ies of 
the Seiks, at some distance eastward of the great 
river Attock, to the vicinity of (he Persian Tershish; 
including the territories of Cabul, Candahar, Pcishere, 
Ghizni, Gaur, Sigistan, Korasan, and Caslimere. In 
3 
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Humour of an Afghailn Invasion. 


the yeai’ 1796, this prince advanced to Lahore i and BOOKVI. 
though his force was not understood to exceed 33,000 
men, almost wholly cavalry, he struck terror into the 1799 . 
JMahrattas; and excited .alarm in the English govern*- 
ment: itself. The object of the Shah, as announced 
by rumour, was,, to re-establish the House of Timur, 
to which he was nearly related, and restore the true 
faith in the empire of the Great Moghul. The 
Seiks, it .appeared, gave no obstructions to his march : 

'riie iMahrattas, from their internal distr.actions, were 
ill pieparcd to resist him : And, though they assem¬ 
bled a considerable army, which might have enabled 
them to dispute the jiossession of Delhi, or molest liim 
in his retreat, it was still possible for him, in the 
opinion of the person then at the head of the English 
government, to advance to Delhi, even with so in¬ 
considerable an army as that which he led to Lahore; 
in V Inch case, he woidd have formidably threatened 
the British interests. The Rohillas, it was imagined, 
w ould Join him; induced, not only by the affinities 
of descent and religion, and the cruelties m hicb they 
liad sustained at the hands of the Enclish and 
Vizir; but, the Governor-General added, by the love 
of war and jdunder ; yet the truth is, that they de¬ 
voted themselves to .agriculture, w henever oppression 
would permit them, with .an ardour and success, of 
which India had no example ; and their love of w al¬ 
and plunder meant only a greater degree of courage 
and vigour than distinguished the other races of the 
country. The approach of the Shah, it was there¬ 


fore apprehended, wmuld spread the greatest disorders 
in the dominions of the Vizir. “ The troops under 
Almas,” who governed, .as renter, and defended, tliat 
half of the dominions of the Vizir which was most 
exposed to the incursions both of the J\fahr.attas and 
Afghauns, were,” says the Governor-General, “ ic- 
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BOOK VI. sjiectable. The otlier troops of the Vizir, with little 
exception, would rather have proved an incumbrance, 
1799 , than an assistance to the British forces; and nothing 
biit the most.urgent remonstrances would have ensured 
the exertions or supplies of the Vizir. His dominions 
would have been overrun with marauders; a total 
temporary stoppage of the collections would have en¬ 
sued ; and these disorders, if not speedily quelled, 
would have ended in general insurrection.” On the 
measures to be adopted. Sir .John Shore found it diffi¬ 
cult to decide. The Mahrattas, excited by their feai-s, 
made proposals to the English for a union of forces 
against the Afghaun. But the reduction of the 
power of the Mahrattas, Sir John would have wel¬ 
comed as one of the most desirable events. On the 
other hand, Zemaun Shah, if crowned with success, 
would be still a greater object of dread. Again; if 
the Mahrattas, by their owm exertions, prevailed over 
the Shah, they would gain a formidable increase of 
power. Or, if the French leader, who in the name 
of Scindia, now governed so great a portion of the 
provinces, at wdiich the Afghauns were supposed to 
aim, should, in the midst of commotion, raise him¬ 
self to the sovereignty of the territories in dispute, tliis 
to the mind of tlie Governor-General appeared the 
most alarming consequence of all. Before the English 
government thought itself called upon for any great 
exertions, a rebellious brother of the Shah ex¬ 
cited disturbance in his dominions; and recalled him 
early in 1797, from Lahore. The troops at the can¬ 
tonments of Cawnpore and Futty Ghur had, in 
the mean time, been ordered into camp; and two 
additional regiments of infantry had been raised. 
The Governor-General, indeed, imagined, that the 
march of the Shah to Lahore, with so limited a force, 
was rather an experiment than the commencement of 
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an expedition; but the question was worthy of iiis book vi. 
attention whether it would have been easy for the 
King of the Afghauns to come with a greater force. 1799 . 
It was, too, after all, the opinion of the English ruler, 
that, though motives were not wanting to prompt the 
Shah to the invasion of Hindustan, it was neverthe¬ 
less, an event very little probable; and such as there 
would be Uttle prudence in taking any costly pre¬ 
cautions to defeat.* 

In 1798, a belief, but solely derived from rumour, 
of vast preparations making by the Afghaun, for the 
invasion of India, was excited anew. The apprehen¬ 
sions, however of the British government were al¬ 
layed, by intelligence received toward the end of 
September, that the disturbances within the domi¬ 
nions of the Shah had compelled him to leave his ca¬ 
pital, and march to Candahar. But this was speedily 
followed by reports, that the 10th of October was 
fixed for commencing his march from Cabul towards 
Hindustan ; and though the authenticity of these re¬ 
ports was held very doubtful, the English government 
deemed it “ their duty,” aecording to their own ex¬ 
pressions, to take every precaution against the pos¬ 
sibility of an event, whieh, combined with the de¬ 
signs of Tippoo and the French, might become of the 
most serious importance.” Endeavours were used to 
prevail upon Doulut Row Scindia to return from the 
south, and put his dominions in the best posture of 
defenee; and great hopes were expressed, that he 
would follow this advice. “ The Governor-General 
also directed the Resident at the court of Scindia,” I 
use again the language of the Governor-General in 
council, “ to enter into defensive engagements with 


' Minute of the Governor-General, 4th of July 17<)7- also Mal¬ 
colm'* Sketch, p. 210. 
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BOOK VI. that chieftain, upon his return to Hindustan, under 

Chap. 9. limitations and conditions, as might'Secutc the 
effectual co-operation of tlie Maliratta army, with the 
least possible diversion of the Bntish force from the 
exclusive protection of the frontier of Oude. His 
Lordship further directed the resident with Sciridia to 
endeavour to jwovide the earliest resistance to the 
[)rogress of the Shah, at the greatest practicable dis¬ 
tance from the IVonticr of Oude, by encouraging the 
chiefs of the Kajapoots and Seiks to oppose the first 
approach of the invading army.”' In the month of 
October the Commandcr-in-Chicf was directed trt 
prepare for such a disposition of the troops in the 
np[)er provinces, and such military operations in gcA 
neral, as wcmld most effectually secure that part of 
the British frontier against an attack from the 
Afghauns. The proposition of the Commander-in- 
Chief was apicmved, for adding to the army two re-^ 
giments of native infantry, for the movement of five 
companies of native invalids to Chunar, and of five 
other companies to Allahabad; and for assembling a 
force to c;over the city of Benares. The resident at 
Lucknow was desired “ to urge to the Vizir,” these 
are the words of the official dispatch, “ the necessity 
of collecting as large a body of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry, as possible, to be placed, if necessary, under 
the directions ol' an European officer, and to be em¬ 
ployed in the manner suggested by the Commandel' 
in-chief:” Also, to take immediate measures for 
sending such a supply of grain to Allahabad as the 
commanding officer in the field might prescribe, and 
for obtaining the orders and assistance of the Vizir in 
dispatching, whenever it should be rerjuisite, all the 
boats not x’equired foi’ the service of the army. 


Papers, utsupra, ii. 36'. 
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Notwithstanding the hopes, however, M^hich had BOOKVI. 
Iieen fondly entertained of a defensive alliance with Z"”"***' 
Scindia, the anthoiities in India write to the an- 1799 
thorities in Ertgland in the following terms ; “ From 
the letter to the resident with Dowlut Row Scindia, 
dated the 26 th of October, you will observe, that 
Scindia’s continuance at Poonah, the djssensiorls and 
disaffection which prevail among his commanders, and 
the unsettled and precarious state of his authority in 
Hindustan, have prevented our taking any further 
steps for carrying the intended arrangements into 
effect.” It was in the beginning of October that the 
authorities in India delivered it to the authorities in 
England, as their oi)inion, that the gi eatest advan¬ 
tages would arise fi’om a connexion with Scindia: 

Before the end of the same month, they find the cir¬ 
cumstances of Scindia to be such, that no further 
steps for carrying the intended arrangements into 
effect are accounted adviscable.* Again ; the inability 
of Scindia, from the disaffection of his commanders, 
and the tottering state of his authority, was now made 
the foundation on which measures of policy were built: 

After an interval of not many months, the necessity 
was urged, of draining the whole resources of the 
British state, to make war upon him. The fact ap¬ 
pears to be, that Scindia knew the improbability of 
being invaded by the Shah; and though such in¬ 
vasion would bring on him greater evils than it would 
bring on the government of any other state, he chose 
to remain at Poonah, for the promotion of those ob¬ 
jects of which he was there in eager pursuit. 

“ Under these circumstances,” say the authorities 
in India, “ we have judged it expedient to determine, 
that in the event of Zemaun Shah’s apju'oach to the 


' Papers ut supra, p. 36, 37- 
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BOOK VI. frontier of our ally the Vizir,-our military operations 
Chap, 9. Confined to a system of defence; and we 

1799. have resolved that our arms shall, in no case, pass the 
limits of his Excellency’s dominions, unless such a 
forward movement shall be deemed by the command¬ 
ing office# necessary for the protection of the frontier, 
either ofOude, or of our own dominions.”* 

After producing all this preparation and expence, 
the Shah, who, it seems, had again advanced as far 
as Lahore, began his retreat on the 4th of January; 
and Shah Aulum was informed by a letter from tlie 
Afghaun Vizir, that no intention remained of, that 
year, prosecuting tlie expedition into Hindustan, but 
the helpless Mogul might look forward to a more 
prosperous issue, at some future period. The cause 
of the retreat was reported, and believed, to be, the 
alarming progress making by the brother of the Shah 
at the head of a military force in the neighbourhood 
of Herat.* 

In the month of September, Mr. Duncan, the Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay, had communicated to the Gover¬ 
nor-General as follows. A personage, of the name 
of Mehedi Ali Khan, had intimated, that, as he was 
about to make a journey into Persia, it might be in 
his power, and if properly authorized, he had confi¬ 
dent hopes that it would be in his power, to excite the 
Persian rulers, by threatening or attacking the 
western part of Afghaunistan to divert the Shah from 
his projected invasion of Hindustan. The fact was. 
that Baba Khan, then King of Persia, had espoused 
the cause of Mahmood, the brother of Zemaun, as the 
elder son, and hence the rightful heir of the late mo¬ 
narch ; and had already threatened, if not attacked, 
the province of Khorassan. Mehedi Ali Khan was 

' Papers, ut supr.i, ii. 37. 
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entrusted with a mission, the objects of which, as BOOKVI. 
they fell in with the existing politics of the Persian 
government, were successfully attained. This, how- 
ever, was not enough to satisfy a mind, whicli longed 
to do every thing in magnificent style ; and the Go¬ 
vernor-General prepared a splendid embassy to the 
court of Baba Khan. Captain Malcolm, who had 
lately been assistant to the resident at Hyderabad, 
was for his knowledge of the language, and other ac¬ 
complishments, chosen to conduct the negotiation. 

“ The embassy,” to use the words of the negotiator, 

“ was in a stile of splendour, corresponding to the cha¬ 
racter of the monarch, and the manners of the nation, 
to whom it was sent; and to the wealth and power of 
that state from whom it proceeded : ” A language this, 
which may be commonly interpreted, lavdshly, or, 
which is the same tiling, criminally, expensive. The 
negotiator continues; “ It was completely success¬ 
ful in all its objects. The King of Persia was not 
only induced by the British envoy to renew his at¬ 
tack upon Khorassan, which had the effect of with¬ 
drawing Zemaun Shah from his designs upon India ; 
but entered into treaties of political and commercial 
alliance with the British government.”' The em¬ 
bassy proceeded from Bombay on the 29th of De¬ 
cember, 1799 ; and the terms of the treaties were 
fixed before the end of the succeeding year. It was 
stipulated. That the King of Persia should lay waste, 
with a great army, the country of the Afghauns, if 
ever they should proceed to the invasion of India, and 
conclude no peace without engagements binding them 
to abstain from all aggressions upon the English : 

That should any army, belonging to the French, at¬ 
tempt to form a settlement on any of the islands or 
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BOOKVI. sliores of Persia, a force should be employed by the 
two contracting’ states to co-operate for thtdr extir- 
1799. ; and that if even any individuals of the 

I'rench nation should reqi'est permission to reside in 
Pe rsia, it should not be fj;rantcd. Jn the finnaun, 
annexed to this treaty, and addressed to the gover¬ 
nors and officers in the Persian {novinces, it Avas said; 
“ Should ever any person of tlie French nation at¬ 
tempt to pass your ports or boundaries; or desire to 
establish tliemselves, either on the shores or frontiers, 
you are to take means to cxi)el and extirpate them, 
and never to allow them to ol)tain a footing in any 
place ; and you are at full liberty, and authorised, to 
disgrace and slay tiicm.” d"hou;;h the atrocious part 
of this order was, no doubt, the pure onspi ing oi' Per¬ 
sian ferocity; yet a Briton may juatiy feel shame, 
that the ruling men of his nation, a few years ago, 
(such Avas the moral corruption of the time !) could 
contemplate Avith jdeasure so harharous and inhuman 
a mandate, or endure to have thought themselves, 
excei)t in a case of tlie very last nt^cessity, its pro¬ 
curing cause. On their part, the English were bound, 
whenever tlie king of the jM'ghainis, or any person of 
the French nation, should make war upon tlie King 
of Persia, “ to send as many cannon and warlike 
stores as possible, with necessary apparatus, attend¬ 
ants, and inspectors, and deliver them at one of the 
ports of Persia.”* The evil of this condition was, 
that binding, not merely for a single emergency, it 
tended to involve the English in all the quarrels be¬ 
tween the King of Persia, and a neighbouring peo¬ 
ple, with whom it Avas very unlikely that he would 
almost ever be at peace; and thus extended more 

* See Collection of Treaties, &c. between the East India Companr 
and liie Asiatic Powers j also the Appendix to Malcolm’s Sketch. 
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widely than ever tliose fighting- connexions, which the BOOK vi. 
legislature had not only prohibited; but stigmatized, 
as contrary at once to the interest and the honour 1799 , 
of the nation. The commercial treaty \vas of slight 
importance, and aimed at little more than some se¬ 
curity from the ill usage to wliich in barljarous coun¬ 
tries merchants are exposed, and somejmprovements 
in the mode of recovering the debts, and securing the 
property of the English traders. On the attainment of 
these points, the envoy himself, as natural, sets the 
highest value. “ These treaties,” he tells us, “ while 
they comjjletely excluded the French from Persia, gave 
the English every Ijenefit which they could derive 
from this connexion.” He adds, “ Nor can there be 
a doubt, that if this alliance had been cultivated with 
the same active spirit of forcsiglit and jKmetration 
with which it was commenced, it would have secured 
the influence of the British government in that quarter 
from many of those attacks to whicli it has subse¬ 
quently been ex{)Osed.”‘ It w'ould have been good, 
that the envoy had sliown, in what advantage the 
British government could find a compensation, for 
the expense of upholding sucli a connexion at the 
court of Persia. 


Tlie result, in regard to the Afghauns, is necessary 
to be known. The year 1800 was sj)cnt, partly in 
war, partly in negotiation, between the King of Persia 
and Zemaun Shah. In the year 1801, Mahmood, the 
rebellious prince, collected such a force, as enabled 
liim not only to defeat his brother, but to render him 
a captive.’ 

To grant a residence to Vizir Ali, the deposed 
Nabob or Nawaub of Oude, at a place so near his 
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BOOKVI.'former dominions as Benares, was not regarded as a 
Chap. 9. j^easure of prudence, and he had been made ac- 
1799 quainted with the resolution of removing him to Cal¬ 
cutta. He viewed the change with the utmost aver¬ 
sion ; but all his remonstrances against it had proved 
in vain; and the time was now approaching, the 
preparations were even made, for carrying it into exe¬ 
cution. 

On the moiTiing of the 14th of January, 1799, he 
paid a visit, by appointment, accompanied by his 
usual suite of attendants, to Mr. Cherry, the British 
resident, at his house, distant about three miles from 
Benares. After the usual compliments, he began to 
speak of the hardship of his coercive removal; and 
proceeded first to warmth, at last to intemperance of 
language. Mr. Cherry, whose attentions were un¬ 
derstood to have gained his personal favour, is said 
to have gently attempted to repress his indiscretion, 
and to remind him that he at least was not the 
proper object of his resentment; when the impetuous 
youth, with sudden or premeditated frenzy, started 
from his seat, and made a blow at him with his sword. 
This, by the law of Eastern manners, was a signal to 
his attendants, with or without concert; and in an 
instant their swords were unsheathed. Mr. Cherry 
endeavoured to escape through a window, but one of 
the attendants, reaching him with his poignard, 
struck him lifeless on the floor. J'wo other gentle¬ 
men in the room being murdered, the assassins hur¬ 
ried to the houses of other Englishmen; but sacri¬ 
ficing only two other lives in their progress, they were 
so vigorously resisted by a gentleman who possessed 
himself of a narrow stair-case, and defended himself 
against their ascent, that time was given for the ar¬ 
rival of a party of horse; upon which they immedi- 
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ately betook themselves to flight. So little prepa¬ 
ration had Vizir Ali made for this explosion, that he 
was obliged to leave behind him whatever j)roperty 
he possessed, the furniture of his zei^ana, his ele¬ 
phants, and even a part of his horses. He retired to 
the woody country of Bhotwal, where he was joined 
by several disaffected Zemindars. 

The news of this outrage excited considerable emo¬ 
tion at Lucknow, where it was regarded as the erup¬ 
tion of a conspiracy for the overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment ; a conspiracy in which it was unknown to 
Avhat extent the subjects of Saadut Ali might them¬ 
selves be concerned. That ruler, in whose character 
timidity predominated, and who knew that he was 
hated, suspected every body, even his trooj)s, and 
prayed that the English battalion might be sent from 
Cawnpore for the protection of his person. When 
called upon to join with his forces the British army, 
for the chastisement of the offender, he found an 
excuse, which his avarice, his timidity, his desire of 
ease, and hatred of exertion, all combined in leading 
him eagerly to adopt. He stated his suspicions of 
his troops, and represented them as too void, both of 
discipline and of fidelity, for any advantage to be 
expected from their aid. He afterwards paid dear 
for his ingenuity, when this representation was 
brought forward as a reason, for thrusting upon him 
measures which his soul abhorred. 

Notwithstanding the representations of the former 
Governor-General, Sir John Shore; that the people 
of Oude universally regarded Vizir Ali as destitute of 
all title to the crown, the grand alleged fact, upon 
which he grounded the important decision of deposing 
a sovereign, and naming his successor; the Marquis 
Wellesley, in a letter to the Resident, dated the 2 2d of 
•January, 1801, expressly says, “ Active, and general 
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Proceedings of the Governor-General 

suj)port ha.s been afforded, by the subjects of bis Ex¬ 
cellency, to the iinj)ostor who lately assumed the 
name of \ izir Ali.” ^ It also appears that of the 
troops of the Vizir, which were recjuiied to assist in 
reducing the disturber, a part in reality joined his 
standard. 

He found iuBiself in a short time at the head of 
an army of several thousand men; descended with 
them into the plains of Goorakpoor, the eastern dis¬ 
trict of Oude; and threw the ivhole kingdom into 
trepidation and alarm. A British force w as assem¬ 
bled to op))ose him. Some partial rencounters, in 
which they suffered pretty severely, and the narrow 
limits for subsistence or jdunder to which they were 
reduced, soon dislieartened his followei s; when they 
abandoned him in great numl)ers; and he himself 
took refuge with a Rajpoot Rajah. He remained 
here till the month of December following. At that 
time the Rajpoot made his terms with the British 
government, and treacherously delivered up Vizir 
Ali, who was carried to Eort W illiam, and there 
confined. 

In the month of January, 1799, the Govemor- 
General addressed letters to the Vizir, and to the 
resident at Lucknow, of which the objt'ct was to urge, 
what he was pleased to denominate a rejorvt of the 
military establishment of the Vizir. 'Hie I^ondon 
autliorities themselves, in the lettei’ w'hich they after¬ 
wards w rote on the 15th of May, 1799, expressing 
their great satisfaction with the arrangi'ments in 
Oude which had been formed by Sir John Shore, and 
with the disposition shown by the Vizir, both to make 
the large pecuniary payments which were required 
at Jiis hands, and to introduce the reforms into his 
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financial system, which would alone enable hkn to BOOK vi. 
meet those demands, alluded to his military expend!- 
ture in the following terms: “The large, useless, 1799 . 
and expensive military establishment, within the Oude 
dominions, appears to us to be one of the j)rineipal 
objects of ecotiomicul rvfo'riii, and we have much satis¬ 
faction in finding that the sni)j‘'ct Itas already come 
under your consiiiejation.” ’ In his letter to the resi¬ 
dent, the Oovenu)r-(jleneral says, “ ]\!y object is, 
that the Vizir slundJ disl)and, as speedily as possible, 
the whole of his military force:” d'he next part of 
the |)lan v»as to reiii.ice that force by an army exclu¬ 
sively fb’itish. d'his was u hat the (lovernor-Oeneral, 
with other Englishmen, called a re/of the mili- 
taiy estaldishiiM.'uts oi'the \’izir: tlie total annihila¬ 
tion of !iis military powe;’, and the resignation of him¬ 
self and ids country to the army of another state. 

Tht‘ \'izir was indeed to I’ctain as many, as might be 
necessary, of that kind of troops who were cmjdoyed 
in collecting the taxes; and as many as might be ne¬ 
cessary for the jmrposes of state : an establishment of 
the sort which his own aumils, or tax-gatherers, cn- 
joyed. 

The resident was instructed to avail himself of the 
alarm into which the timidity of the ^’izir had been 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the 
King of the Afghauns, to urge upon him the necessity 
of a ready concurrence with the Goveimor-General’s 
views. “ You will,” says the letter, “ remind his 
Excellency, that his military establishment was rcjne- 
sented, by himself, to be not only inadequate to con¬ 
tribute any assistance towards the defence of his 
dominions; but that, at the moment when the services 
of the British army were most urgently demanded 
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BOOK VI. on his frontier, he required the presence of a part of 
that force in his capital, for the express purpose of 
1799. protecting his person and authority against the ex¬ 
cesses of his Qwn disaffected and disorderly troops. 
The inference to be drawn from these events is ob¬ 
viously, that the defence of his Excellency’s dominions 
against foreign, attack, as well as their internal tran¬ 
quillity, can only be secured, by a reduction of his 
own useless, if not dangerous troops, and by a pro¬ 
portionate augmentation of the British force in his 
pay. I am convinced this measure might he effected 
with a degree of advantage to his Excellency’s finances, 
little inferior to that 'n hicli it promises to his military 
establishments ; and that his Excellency might ob¬ 
tain from the Company a force of real efficiency at 
an expense far below that which he now incurs in 
maintaining his own army in its present defective 
condition.” 

The Tlzir, says the Governor-General, “ might 
obtain a force ; ” when the force was to be tlic Com¬ 
pany’s, and the \^izir to have no force. In tlie very 
same letter, “ It is not my intention,” says tlie Go¬ 
vernor-General, “ that the British force to he fur¬ 
nished to his Excellency should become a part of l)is 
own arm}'-. The British force to he substituted in 
place of that part of his excellency’s army which 
shall he reduced, will be in every respect the same 
as the remainder of the Company’s troops, and will 
be relieved from time to time according to the orders 
of the Governor-General in council.” 

The negotiations respecting this affair appeared to 
the Governor-Geaeral so important; that he was un¬ 
willing to entrust them to the qualifications of the 
resident, Mr. Lumsden. Colonel Scott had attracted 
his confidence and esteem; and he resolved that to 
him the trust should be consigned. “ As I am 
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aware,” said he, in the same letter, to the resident, book vi. 
“ that you will require the assistance of some able 
military officer in the execution of the arrangement 1799. 
proposed, I have requested Sir A. Clarke to dispense 
with the services of Lieutenant Colonel Scott, the 
Adjutant-General, who will be directed to proceed 
to Lucknow immediately, and to remain there for as 
long a period as may be necessary to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the objects which 1 have in view.” ‘ In con- 
secjuence of this intimation Mr. Lumsden resigned ; 
and Major Scott was appointed to the office of resi¬ 
dent. 

Major Scott proceeded to Lucknow in the month 
of .Tune, bearing a letter fi'om the Commander-in- 
Chief, executing at that time, in the absence of the 
Goveimor-General, the office of Vice-President of the 
Supreme Council. The Nawaub was desirous to 
postpone, rather than accelerate, all discussion upon 
a project, of which, although he was not yet acquainted 
with its particulars, the result, he was sufficiently 
aware, would be a large reduction of his power: 

And Colonel Scott appears to have been willing to 
employ some time in making himself acquainted with 
the situation of affairs, before he strongly pressed 
upon the Vizir the annihilation, called the reform, of 
his military establishment. To the usual causes of 
disorder and mis-rule, was at this time added another, 
in the suspension of the powers of the ministers, or 
principal organs of government, whom, having been 
appointed under English authority, the Vizir dared 
not remove, but from whom he withheld his confidence, 
and the management of his affairs. A circumstance, 
too, which peculiarly attracted the attention of the 


' See the Letter, with that to Sir A. Clarke, in papers, ut supra, 
iii. 4—6. 
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BOOKVI. resident, was the hatred and contempt in which the 
Nabob himself was held by his subjects. “ The in- 
1799 . ^yi'f^'ation,” says he, “ which your Lordship has re¬ 
ceived, of the unpopularity of his Excellency, is pro- 
babl}' far sliort oi' the real state; as, confined to the 
court, the only pei'sons v\ lio attend the Durbar, ex¬ 
cepting’ the Nawaub’s own sons, and occasionally 
Aliiuis AU Rlian, are a few pensioners, of whom his 
Excellency, fidin their known character, entertains 
no suspicion (»f engaging in politics; and it has not 
been without some difficulty that 1 have prevailed on 
native j>ent!einen of re;-pcctahle connexions to show 
themselves at the Durbar.—The prt'sent state of 
things, so degrading to the character of the Navvanb, 
so prejudicial to his own real interests, and to the 
welfare of his country; and, I may add—so dis¬ 
creditable to the English name, obviously calls for a 
radical reform.” JMajor Scott’s ideas of “ a radical 
ref )rm,” however, were all summed up in these words, 
“ An opci), efficient, and resiyectablo administration.” 
Even this, howo'ver, be despaired of bi'ing able to 
estahli.-!i without the imnu'diate interlerence of the 
licad of the English government. “ The evident de¬ 
sign of the Nawauh,” he declared, “ is to temporize 
and delay, tliat he may enjoy as long as possilde the 
fruits of the jircsent system of secret agency and in 
trigne.” ' 

On the 8th of September, the resident writes to 
the (fovernor-tieneral, that, as soon after his arri¬ 
val as juacticahle, he had presented to the Nawaub 
Vizir the letter from the Vice-President, on the sub¬ 
ject of the military reform ; that he had delivered to 
him a brief out-line of the intended plan, and requested 


' Letter to the Governor-General, dated 7th September, 1799; papers, 
lit supra, p. 10. 
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to receive liis answer as soon as it had received a due BOOKVi. 
decree of his consideration ; that after more than 
twenty days had elapsed, he had requested a com- 1799, 
munication from the Vizir, wlio named.the third day 
preceding the date of the letter he was then v. riting, 
to converse with him on the subject. 

According- to the usual style of Oriental politeness, 
which permits no direct contradiction or negative 
to be apjdied to any proposition I'rom an exalted 
man, the Nawanb began by saying, “ That the mea¬ 
sure proj)osed was not impracticable, 1)ut sucii ;is he 
hoped might be accomplished: ” he then ol)served, 
tliat he himself had, however, a ])r(>p(!sition to oiler, 
which he would either coinnuinicab- to th.e (h)V( l uor- 
General, when he sliouhl honour Luciniow with his 
presence, or to the residetit if he should be entrusted 
with the execution of the scheme. He was pressed 
to disclose the nature of his proposition ; but in vain. 

He said he would call in two days, and dictate to the 
resident a memorandum on the subject, to be trans¬ 
mitted to tlie Governor-General; but this, when it 
was given, indicated no more, than that “ tlie j)ro- 
position concerned himself personally, that it con- 
tiected with his owm ease tliC prosperity of his govern¬ 
ment, and in its operation could be [n-ejudiciad to no 
person.” ‘ The removal of the minister wms the ob¬ 
ject at which, by the resident, he was su])posed to 
aim. 

On the 20 th of tlio same month, the resident held 
it necessary to explain still further the di-coveries 
w hich he wms enabled to make of the disposition and 
views of the Vizir. “ After attentively stmlying- tlie 
character of his Excellency, and acquainting niyseif, 
as far as circumstances wdll allow, with the general 
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BOOK VI. tenor of his proceedings, I am led to conclude that 
whilst he is determined to fulfil, with minute regula- 
1799. rity, the peculiar engagements with the Company, 
his views arp directed to the enjoyment of a full 
authority over his household affairs, hereditary do¬ 
minions, and subjects, according to the most strict 
interpretation f)f the clause of the seventeenth article 
of the treaty executed at Lucknow.—I have no con¬ 
ception that he aspires, either now, or in j)rospect, 
to political independence. What he aims at is the 
independent management of the interior concerns of 
his dominions, to the exclusion of all interference and 
inspection on the part of the English government, 
and to the gradual diminution of its influenee over 
the internal administi’ation of his country.” It was 
only on one account, the cruel and destructive mode 
in which tlie country was governed, tliat the resident 
thought the interference of the English government 
was to be desired, “ since the exercise of it,” says 
he, “ does not seem to have been intended by the 
late treaty, and is unequivocally disavowed by several 
declarations to his predecessor.” He had not thought 
it fitting, except in the way of allusion, to agitate 
again the subject of the military reforms.' 

Notwithstanding the right which clearly belonged 
to the Nawaub, of exercising without control the 
interior government of his country, the Governor- 
General, by a letter, dated the 26th of September, 
says, “ The present condition of his government 
appears to preclude you from the information neces¬ 
sary to your first steps in the proposed reforms.” 
This refers to the complaints of the resident, that the 
Vizir carried on his administration, by secret agents, 
not by the ostensible ministers ; ’whence it happened 

‘ Papers, ut supra, p. 15, l6. 
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that the resident found no person qualified to give BOOKVi. 
him the information which he required. “ I shall 
hope,” continues the Governor-General, " that my 1799 , 
applications to the Vizir would remove every diffi¬ 
culty of this nature,—But, if I should be disappointed 
in this expectation, it will then become necessary for 
you, in my name, to insist, that the Vizir shall place 
his government in such a state, as shall afford you the 
requisite means of information, as well as of carrying 
the intended regulations into complete and speedy 
effect.” He adds, “ The great and immediate object 
of my solicitude is, to accomplish the reform of his 
Excellency’s military establishment:—and, accord¬ 
ingly, this point must be pressed upon him, with un¬ 
remitted earnestness. His acquiescence in the mea¬ 
sure must, however, be totally unqualified by any 
conditions not necessarily connected with it.” ^ 

The Vizir procrastinating both the disclosure of 
his secret, and compliance with the proposition for 
the annihilation-reform of his military establishment, 
the Governor-General addressed him by letter on the 
5th of November. “ The general considerations 
which render it extremely necessary and desirable 
that the arrangement respecting your military estab¬ 
lishment should be carried into execution without 
delay, have already been fully explained to your Ex¬ 
cellency, and you have concurred with me in my view 
of the subject. One argument in favour of a sj)eedy 
determination on this subject possibly may not have 
occurred to your mind, and I therefore take this occa¬ 
sion exjdicitly to state it to your Excellency.” This 
argument was; that the Company were bound by 
treaties to defend the dominions of his Excellency 
against all enemies; that his dominions were threat- 
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BOOK VI. ened by Zeuiaun Shah, and perhaps by others; that 
“ it might not he in the ])ovver of the British govcrn- 
1799 . ment, on a sudden emergency, to reinforce the troops 
in his Excellency’s country with sufficient expedition; 
my firm oj)inion,” continues the Governor-General, 
“ therefore is, that the Company can in no other man¬ 
ner fulfil efiectually their engagement to defend your 
Excellency’s dominions, against all enemies, than by 
maintaining constantly in those dominions sucli a 
force as shall at all times be adefpiate to your effec¬ 
tual protection, independently of any reinforce¬ 
ments which the exigency might otliei’wise re¬ 
quire.” ' This was, in other words, an explicit de¬ 
claration, that tlie military force for the protection of 
Oude ought to be, at all times, even in the bosom of 
the most profound peace, at the utmost extent of a 
war establishment ; than which a more monstrous 
proposition never issued from human organs ! As one 
of the most essential principles of good government 
consists in reducing the peace establishment of the 
military force to its lowest possible terms, and one of 
the most remarkable princi[)lcs of bad government 
consists in upholding it beyond the limits of the most 
severe necessity; so few countries can be placed in a 
situation which less demanded a great j)eace establish¬ 
ment, than the kingdom of Oude. On more than 
one half of all its frontiers, it was defended by the 
British dominions, or inaccessible mountains. On the 
other half, it was not supposed in any danger of being 
attacked, except, either by the King of the Afghauns, 
who was separated from it by the extent of several 
large kingdoms ; or by the JMahrattas, who weie too 
distracted and weak to be able to defend themselves. 
A peace establishment in Oude, at the perpetual ex- 
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tent of a war establishment, for defence ajjainst the BOOK vi. 
Afghauiis, would be very little more than matched by 
a proposition for a perpetual war establishment in 1799. 
England, for fear of an invasion from the Turks. 

Coercion was now to be em{)loyed; and the plan 
of it was this. Without any further regard to the 
consent of the sovereign, British troops, to the pro¬ 
posed amount, were to march into th(? country: the 
sums required for their maintenance were to be im¬ 
mediately demanded : and the want of ability other¬ 
wise to comply with tlie demand would compel him, 
it was supposed, to relieve himself from the expense 
of his own army, by putting an end to its existence. 

On what ground of justice was this ])ro('eeding 
built? The Governor-Cenei’al exhibited an argu¬ 
ment: “ The sever.th article of the treaty, concluded 
with your r’.xcellency, by Sir John Shore, provide s for 
the OfXY/.v/ca // augmentation of tbe Conqmny’s troops 
in your Excellency’s dominions, in terms whii:h evi¬ 
dently render the Company's government comp(‘tent 
to decide at all times on the requisite amount of such 
augmentation. J'he same ai ticle binds your Excel¬ 
lency to defray the expense of any force v liii h shall 
be deemed necessary by the (’oinpany for your de- 
ffMice.” ‘ The same argumentation was, by his Lord¬ 
ship’s military secretary, rei)eated, more at length, to 
the resident. 

The treat}', concluded between tiie English govern¬ 
ment and the Nawaub, by Sir John Shore, dea)iy es¬ 
tablished two points, with regard to the military iorce 
to be maintained at the exjicnse of the sovereign ',f 
Oude; that there should be a eertain regular, perma¬ 
nent establishment; and also, a j)ower of making 
occasional augmentations. Enough ; said the Cover- 
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BOOK VI. nor-General, and his instruments ; let the occasional 
auj^^mentations be made the permanent establish- 
1799. merit. When this point was settled, all the benefit 
was attained of arbitrary will; for, as the amount of 
these augmentations was not specified, it remained 
with the Governor-General, upon the foundation of 
a treaty which exactly defined the* permanent estab¬ 
lishment, to rhake that permanent establishment any 
thing which he pleased. Such is the logic of the 
strong man over the weak. 

Before this letter, written on the 5th of Novem¬ 
ber, could be received by the resident, and delivered 
to the Vizir, namely, on the 12th of the same month, 
the measure of which he had before announced the 
contemplation, and which he had hitherto preserved 
a mysterious secret, was disclosed. He had already, 
on several occasions, given vent to expressions of 
impatience, in regard to the difficulties of his govern¬ 
ment, and the inability under which he found him¬ 
self jilaced of commanding the respect or obedience 
of his subjects. These expressions had been so pointeni 
as sometimes to raise in the mind of the resident a 
conjecture, that he was meditating a plan of retreat 
from the burthens of government. But at the same 
time, regulations of state w^ere projected, buildings 
were planned, household arrangements w^ere formed, 
and other things went on, so much in unison with 
views of permanency, that the resident would not 
encourage the conjecture which sometimes presented 
itself to his mind. Having appointed the morning 
of th'e 12th, to meet with him on business of im¬ 
portance, the Vizir, says the resident, “ began by 
observing that he had frequently declared to me the 
impossibility of his conducting the affairs of his 
country, under existing circumstances ; that jwobably 
I had not comprehended the full drift of these ex- 
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pressions, or conceived they were uttered in a moment bookvt. 
of ill-humonr; tiiat tlie real meaning of them was an 
earnest desire to T’clirniuish a govermnent which he 2 7 <<; 
could not inanaire with satisfaction to himself or 
advantage to Ids sidy'ects.” He added, in the course 
of the convei’sation, “ That his mind was not dis¬ 
posed to the cares and fatigues of government; that 
as one of his sons would he raised to the musnud, 
his name would remain ; and that lie was possessed 
of money sufficient for his sujiport, and tlie gratifi¬ 
cation of all his desires in a private station.” In a 
second conversation, on the morning of the 14th, the 
Vdzir entered into some further exiilanation of the 
inotivTs which impelled him to the design of abdica¬ 
tion, which “ consisted,” says the resident, “ in 
general accusations against the refractory and per¬ 
verse disjiosition of the people at large ; of complaints 
of the want of fidelity and zeal in the men imme¬ 
diately about his jierson; of the arrogance of some 
of the auniils, and of the open disobedience of others.” 

“ Whatever pleasure,” says the resident, “ this 
exposure of his intentions alfordcd to myself, and 
whatever eventual benefits I foresaw to the interests 
of the two states, from the execution of them, I 
thought it my duty to expostulate rvith his Excel¬ 
lency, on so extraordinary a i-esolution, by such argu¬ 
ments as occurred to me on the occasion. I replied, 
that the remedy to this aggregate of evils was easy, 
and within his own power; that a strong and just 
administration would ensure the obedience of tlu* 
bulk of his sulijects on the firm principle of attach¬ 
ment to his person and gov'crnment; that a conci¬ 
liatory and encouraging conduct on his pai t nnuld 
secure fidelity and enliven zeal; that the reform of 
the military establishment was the speeific measure 
that would curb the arrogance of the aumils; and in 
voi,. vv. K 
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Plan of the Governor-General 

I. coTidusioTi I pledged myself, if his Excellency would 
'• reject the advice of interested favourites, and be 
ginded by the impartial and friendly counsel which 
your Lordship would convey to him through me, that 
the affairs of liis government could be conducted 
witli case to himself, to the acquisition of a high 
rc[)utation, and to the prosi)erity and happiness ol‘ 
his subjects.” 

To a question in regard to the military rcfoim, the 
Vizir replied, that, under his determination of resign¬ 
ing the government, all discussion of that subject was 
useless. In this opinion the resident acquiesced ; and 
he deemed it, ibr the [)resent, inexpedient to j)roduee 
the Governor-dencrars letter of the dth. With 
rcsj>ect to tlie treasures and jewels left by the late 
Nawaub, he desired instruction ; as from tlie expres¬ 
sions of the Vizir, and his character for avarice, he 
thought it was probably his intention to carry them 
along with him to the place of his retreat.* 

The pleasure, which the resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob’s abdication, was faint, com¬ 
pared with the eagerness of the Ciovernor-General 
in grasping at the prey. “ I am directed,” says the 
military secretary, under date of the 21st of the same 
month, “ by tlie Right Honourable tlu; Governor- 
General, to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
of the 12th and 1 Itli instant. 

" His Lordsliip is preparing detailed instructions 
to you, for the regulation of your conduct under the 
delicate and important circumstances stated in those 
letters. In the mean time lie has directed me to 
communicate to you bis sentiments on such jiarts of 
your dispatch of the 12th instant, as aiqiears to his 
f.ordsbip to require iuiincdiate notice. 
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“ The proposition of the Vizir is pregnant witli BOOK vi. 
such 1)euefit, not only to the Company, but to the 
inhabitants of Oude, that his Lordship thinks itcajj- 1799 . 
not be too much encouraged; and that there are no 
circuinstanoes wliich shall be allowed 'to impede the 
accomplishment of the grand ol)ject which it leads 
to. This object his Lordslup considei's to be the 
acquisition by the Company of the exclusive au- 
tliority, civil and military, over the dominions of 
Oude. 

“ His Lordship does not consider the formal abdi- 
(■ation of tlie sovereignty by the Vizir to be necessary 
to this end. On the contrary, he aj)preliends, that 
step, by necessarily raising a question with regard to 
the succession, would involve us in some embarrass¬ 
ment. His I jordship is rather of ojniiion, therefore, 
that the mode of proceeding on the jiroposition of 
the Vizir, must be, by a secret treaty with bis Ex¬ 
cellency ; which shall stipulate, on his part, that, 
from and after a period, to be a})pointcd !>y this 
government, the complete authority, civil and mili¬ 
tary, of the dominions of Oude shall \ cst in, and be 
exercised by, and in the name of the Comi)any. 

“ In this treaty his Lordshij) [)roposes, that the 
sons of the Vizir shall be no further mentioned than 
may be necessary for the purpose of seem ing to them 
a suitable provision. 

“ Witli rcsjjeet to what )Ou have slated, relative 
to the wealth of the state, if the arrangement in tin* 
contemjilation of the Covernor-Ccneral should he 
agreed to by the Vizir, his Lordshij) n ill I'eel but 
little difficulty in allowing his Excellency to ap- 
projjriate it to his own use. sti|)ulatii!g only on 
behalf of the (k)mpany, that all arrears oi' subsidy, 
or of whatever deseri])tion, due to tl'c Comjrany, 

N 2 
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book VI. shall be previously discharged in full by his Excel- 

Chap. 9. lejjcy/’ 1 

‘ In conformity with these ideas, the draught of a 
treaty was speedily prepared, and sent to the resident, 
accompanied by notes for a memorial explanatory of 
the grounds of the several articles. The ardour of 
the Goveraor-Grencral embraced the object as accom¬ 
plished, or sure of its accomplishment. In pursuance 
of orders, the Commander of tlie troops in Oudc 
delivered in, what was entitled, a “ Memoir of the 
precautionary movements, and distribution of the 
Company’s troops, for the purpose of establishing the 
exclusive control and authority of the Company over 
the dominions of Oude.” “ 

In the transmission of intelligence, receipt of in¬ 
structions, and other preparatives, time was s[)ent 
till the 15th of December; on which day, the plan 
of the Governor-General, in relation to the measure 
of abdication, was communicated for the first time 
to the Vizir, in the matured form of the draught of 
a treaty. After remarking upon the calmness with 
which the Vizir perused the treaty, and his observa¬ 
tions upon some inferior points, “ His Excellency,” 
the resident says, “ who had not thoroughly compre¬ 
hended the extent of the first article, asked what 
meaning I annexed to it. Referring him to the 
article itself, I replied, that it vested the whole ad¬ 
ministration of the country in the hands of the Eng¬ 
lish Company. He then asked, what portion ol’ 
authority was to remain with his successor; to w hich 
I replied that the plan did not provide for a suc¬ 
cessor. His Excellency continued his inquiries, by 
asking, whether a family which had been established 
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for a number of years, was to abandon the sovereignty BOOKVi. 
of its hereditary dominions ? I replied that your 
Lordship’s justice and liberality had made an ample 
provision for the comfort and independence of that 
family; and briefly explained the consideration which 
had induced your Lordship to stipulate, that his 
Excellency should commit the sole and exclusive 
administration of Oude to the Company in perpe¬ 
tuity.” From tliis conversation, the i-esident adds, 

“ I can hardly venture to draw any conclusion : And 
shall, therefore, only observe, that though his Excel¬ 
lency is perfectly master of concealing his passions, 
yet, if he had entertained an immoveable repugnance 
to tlie basis of tlic treaty, he could scarcely have 
disguised it under smiles, and an unaltered coun¬ 
tenance.” ' 


A pa|)er drawn up at the request of the Vizir by 
the resident, and afterwards altered by the Vizir to 
a correspondetice with his own feelings, was trans¬ 
mitted to the Governor-General, as the autlicntic 
enunciation of Ids design of abdication. In answer 
to tins, a very long jniper, dated the 1 Gtli of Decem- 
bei-, was received from tlie Governor-General. The 
purpose of this document was to corroborate the ideas 
on which, in the mind of the Vizir, the plan of 
abdication was supposed to be founded; and to con¬ 
vince him of the impossibility of reconciling his design 
with the appointment of a successor, or any other 
scheme tlian that of transfei’ring the undivided so¬ 
vereignty of the country to the English. 

On the 19 th of December, the resident again 
wrote : “ After my departure from the Nawaub Vizir, 
on tlie l.'ith instant, his Exeellency either really was, 
or inetended to be, so much affected by the conver- 
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Aversion of the Vizir 

BOOKVI. sation, that he could not conceal the perturbation of 
his mind, which he betrayed, by forlndding the cus- 
1799. toinary visits, and by refraining to transact any of 
the ordinary business. Although there is no reason 
to suspect that he has disclosed the cause of his 
uneasiness; yet this conduct so indiscreet, so unmanly, 
necessarily occasioned much talk and speculation 
amongst his own dependants, and the inhabitants of 
the city. 

“ His Excellency, on the 17th, informed me of 
his intention to breakfast with me on the I'ollowing 
morning; but at ten o’clock sent a message, that 
having been in the sun, his eyes wore so mucli af¬ 
fected by a disorder lie is liable to, tliat lie could not 
fulfil his engagement that day, but would call uiion 
me this morning. He accordingly came, and when 
entered into a private ajiartment, opened the conver¬ 
sation, by observing, that in the paper transmitted 
to your Lordship, he had adverted to certain circum¬ 
stances and causes, under the existence of which he 
found it impossible to conduct the affairs of his govern¬ 
ment ; and that he entertained the hope that your 
Lordship would have called ujion him for an expla¬ 
nation of those; circumstanct's and causes. 

“ His Excellency procee.lcd, that the [aopositiiiu 
offered by your Lordship was so n-pugnant to his 
feelings; departed so widely, in a most essential 
point, from the princijile on which he v ished to re- 
lincpiish the government; and would, were he to 
accept it, bring upon him such indelible disgrace and 
odium, that he could never voluntarily suliscribe to 
it. 'i’he sovereignty, he added, of these dominions, 
had been in the family near an hundred ycai s; and 
the transfer of it to the Company, under the stijm- 
lations proposed by your Ijordship, would, in fact, 
be a sale of it for money and jewels ; that every sen- 
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timent of respect for the name of liis ancestors, and BOOK va, 
every consideration for his posterity, combined to 
preclude him from assenting to so great a sacrifice, 1799 . 
for the attainment of his personal ease and advan¬ 
tage. His Excellency concluded; that the power 
and strengtli of the Company j)laced eveiy thing at 
your Lordship’s disposal. 

“ lJ[)on stating to his Excellency all’tlie arguments 
suggested hy your Lordship again.^t the nomination 
of a successor, his l^xcellency rcplic d: that under 
your Lordship’s determination not to consent to that 
part of his proj)osition, he was ready to abandon his 
design of rctii cinent, and to retain the charge of the 
government.” 

If this resolution was adopted, the resident called 
to his recollection, the reform of his military estab¬ 
lishment, tile accomplishment of which would be 
immediately enl'orced. “ I must here,” says the letter 
of the resident, “ beg leave to call your Lordship’s 
particular attention to his reply on this pefint; as 
tending to discover his real sentiments ; and perliajis 
the true meaning of the n ords ‘ certain causes,’ so 
repeatedly dwelt upon, and so industriously con¬ 
cealed. His Excellency observed, that the reform ol' 
his military establishment upon the princijilcs pro¬ 
posed by your I.ordship, would annihilate his autho¬ 
rity in his own dominions.” ’ 

Intelligence of these declarations on the part of the 
Vizir appears to have disajipointed and provoked the 
Governor-General in no ordinary degree. On tlic 
27 th of December the Secretary writes, “ JVIy dear 
Scott, I am directed by Lord IVIornington to ai'know- 
ledgethe receipt of your letter of the 19th instant to 
his Lordshiji’s address. His I.ordship is extremely 
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BOOK VI. disgusted at the duplicity and insincerity which mark 
the conduct of the Nabob Vizir on the ])rcsent occa- 
1800. siun; and cannot but strongly suspect, that his 
Excellency’s principal, if not sole view" in the late 
transaction, has been to w'ard off the reform of his 
military establishment, until the advanced period of 
the season should render it impracticable, at least 
during the present year.” ' And in the letter of the 
Governor-ticnoral to the home authorities, dated the 
25th of .lamiary, 1800, he says, “ I am concerned 
to inform your Honourable Committee that 1 have 
every reason to believe, tliat the proposition of the 
Nabob Vizir to alalicate the sovereignty of his domi¬ 
nions (a copy of wliicli was transmitted with my 
separate letter ol'the 28th of November) was illusory 
from the commencement, and dc'signed to defeat, by 
artificial delays, the projiosed refoi-m of his Excel¬ 
lency’s military establishments.” ’ 

The trutli is, that the vivacity of the Governor- 
General in the pursuit of his objeet was far too great. 
Had the sincerity of the Vizir ])ecn ever so indis¬ 
putable, it was one tiling to abdicate in I'avour of his 
son; a very different thing to alidicate in favour of 
the East India Company; and fi'om a jiroposition to 
this effect, presented nakedly and imjietuously, as that 
was of the (-Jovernor-Cfeneral, it ought to have been 
expected that he would revolt. At the same time, 
it might liave been regarded as probable, that if the 
externals of royalty were left to his son, he woidd be 
induced to dispense with the substantials. ’fhe Go¬ 
vernor-General should have gone to .Lucknow him¬ 
self, when the lm|)osing presemee of his authority 
would have forcibly wiought upon a mind so timid, 
and accustomed to shrink before; superior power, as 
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in assuming the Military Guvcrninent of Oude. 

that of the Vizir. The Govemor-General, too, had BOOK Vi. 
so lately recognized the policy of setting up the shadow 
of a sovereign,* that the eagerness is the more re- 
markable, with which in this case he strove to escape 
from it. When the substance had been held for a 
time, it would have been easy to deal wdth the shadow, 
as experience might direct. 

Disappointed in his eager expectation, and piqued 
at the idea of having been (luj)cd, tlie Governor- 
General resolved to [nocecd in his plan for the mili¬ 
tary reform without a moment’s delay. The reason 
for hurry was the greater, because the season ap- 
ju’oacbed, when additional inconvenience w'ould attend 
the movement of the troops. “ The resident,” says 
the (Tovernor-Cicncral himself, in another letter to the 
home authorities,^ “ was directed immediately, either 
from himself, or in concert wdth the commanding officer 
at Cawnpore, as the nature of the case might appear 
to him to require, to direct the several corps to move 
to such j>oints of liis b^.xcellency’s dominions, as might 
ajijjear most adviscable; giving due notice to his Ex- 
c'dlency of the enti'ance of the augmentation of the 
troops into his territories, and calling' iq)on his Excel¬ 
lency to adopt the re(juisite measure's for the re'gular 
paymc'ut of the additional force.” 

On the 4th of .January, 1800, “ I informed,” says 
the resiek'nt, “ his Ex<;ellency, that the first division 
of tile troojis, intended liy your Lordship to augment 
the force in Oude, as stated in tlie paper wdiich I had 
presented to him, w^as now-' in a situation imme'diately 
to ('liter his Excellency’s dominions ; and that I was 
anxious to advise with him on their destination. Ife 
cnti’eatcd that no steps might be taken for their actual 
march into his dominions, until I bad seen and re- 
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(. 'onrplianccforced upon the Vizir. 

. fleeted upon the sentiments which lie was then em¬ 
ployed in committing' to paper, and upon some pro¬ 
positions he had to ofl’er. 1 assured him it was totally 
impossible to delay the march of the troops; hut that, 
as it would rc(|uirc a day or two to arrange a place 
for their distribution, if his Excellency would, in that 
space, eom(' forward, in an unreserved manner, with 
any sjiccilic jirojiositions, I should I)e enabled to judge 
what v. eiglit to allow them, and how far they wjould 
authorise me to suspcrid the progress of the corps. 
His Exeelleney having observed tliat his assent had 
not yet b(;cn given to tlic augmentation of tlu' troo])s, 
I explained to liim the princi[)le on which your Lord- 
shi[)’s determination was founded. wliicli he re¬ 
plied, that, if the measure was to be carried info exe¬ 
cution, whether with or without his ajjprobation, there 
was no occasion for consulting him.” To this last 
observation tlie resident found it not convenient to 
make any answer, and immediately diverted tiie dis¬ 
course to another point of tlie subject.' 

On tlie 15th of .January, the Nabob communicated 
to the resident a paj)er, in which he tlius addressed 
him : You, Sir, welt know, that the projiosed ]ilan 
never, in any measure, met witli my approbation or 
acceptance ; and that, in the wdiole course of my cor¬ 
respondence with the Ciovernor-General, on this sub¬ 
ject, not one of my letters contains my acquiescence 
to the said plan.” 

He says again, “It may fairly be concluded from 
Lord Mornington’s letters, that arrangements for the 
additional troops were not to take effect, until funds 
should be provided for their support, by the dismission 
of my battalions.' Nothing having as yet been agreed 
upon, respecting the disbanding of the latter, and the 
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additional Company’s troops beinj? on their march, BOOK VI. 
u lienee are tlie I'lmds to he derived for their payment ? 

Their sudden approaeli, too, leaves no time to form 
arrangements for them.” 

“ Notwithstanding,” says he, “ I am well assured 
that, in consequence of the measure, tliousands of 
people will he deprived of their subsister/ce ; and that, 
by tlie disbanding of my troojis, serious commotions 
and alarms will lake: jilace in the capital (for which 
reason I g'ive priivioiis warning of its mischievous 
effects), yet, dreading his Lordship’s displeasure, and 
with the sole vievc of jileasing liim, f am comjiellcd to 
grant my assent to the introduction of the jilan.” 

lie then proceeds to enumerate cc'i’tain lljing.s, 
which he .still de.sired, as conditions under which the 
measure, if unavoidable, might take its effect. The 
first w’as, that the augmentation of the troops should 
not he carried beyond the extent of his means. Ano¬ 
ther was, that the additional force should he kept in 
one body, and permanently stationed in one jdace, 
which would render it more efficient against Zemaun 
Shah, and other enemies, deliaicc against n hom ^vas 
its only pretext. A further condition n as, that tlie 
Lnglish commander should not interl'ere with the Cid- 
Icction of the revenue. After .several other ])roposi- 
tions of minor imivirtance, he said, “ h'rom the kind- 
n(;ss of the Sircar of the Company I am led to ex[)ect, 
that, having, in the present instance, in order to avoid 
the Governor-Genei’afs displeasure, given in_v consent 
to the introduction, as far as jiossihle, of the plan, I 
shall not in future be troidiled with fresh proposi¬ 
tions.” * 

On the 18th, a paper or memorial, the draught of 
which had been communicated to the rcsiderit on the 

' Pagers, ut stipra, iii. 77, 7^’. 
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BOOK VI. 11th, was dispatched by tlie Vizir to the Governoi- 
CiiAi-. 9. Qeneral. He began by adverting to the lengtli of 
jgQQ time his ancestors had enjoyed the unlimited sove¬ 
reignty of these provinces. He described the dangers 
which had threatened tlie government of his brother, 
as well from foreign foes, as the disaffection of his 
troops. “ Notwithstanding,” said he, “ these cir¬ 
cumstances, it never once entered the imagination of 
the British rulers to introduce such innovations, and 
carry into effect such arrangements, as those now 
suggested by your Lordship.” He then described 
how completely he was the creature and dependant of 
tlie Company, and said, “ it was in all ages and 
countries the practice of powerful and liberal sove¬ 
reigns to spare neither expense nor trouble in assist¬ 
ing tliose whom they have once taken under their 
protection. Should the Company,” said he, “ no 
longer ])utting confidence in the sincerity of my friend¬ 
ship, deprive me of tlie direction of my own army, 
and spread their ti’oops ovci' rny dominions, my au¬ 
thority in tliese provinces would be annihilated ; nor 
would my orders be attended to on any occasion, 
whether trifling or momentous. Making myself, 
however, sure,” he adds, “ that it never can have 
been your Lordship’s intention, or conformable to your 
wish, to distrust, degrade me, or lessen my authority 
in those dominions, I shall without ceremony disclose 
to your Lordshi[) rny unfeigned sentiments and wishes.” 
And he then proceeds to remonstrate against the mea¬ 
sure by a train of reasoning, not unskilfully conceived. 
“ By a reference,” said he, “ to the second article of 
the treaty, it will be evident to your Lordship, that 
on my accession to the musnud, the force designed 
for the defence of these dominions was increased be¬ 
yond what it had been in any former period; whilst 
on my part I agreed to defray the expense of the 

8 
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said augmentation. But in no part of the said article BOOKVi. 
is it written or hinted, that, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, a further permanent augmentation isoo. 
should take [dace. And to deviate in any degree 
from the said treaty appears to me unnecessary.— 

From an inspection of the 7th article, we learn, that, 
after the conclusion of the treaty in question, no fur¬ 
ther augmentation is to he made, excepting in cases 
of necessity; and that the increase is to be propor¬ 
tioned to the emergency, and endure but as long as 
the necessity exists. An augmentation of the trooj)S, 
without existing necessity, and making me answerable 
for the expense attending the increase, is inconsist¬ 
ent with treaty; and seems inexi)edient.—Towards 
the latter end of the 17th article, it is stipulated, 

‘ that all transactions between the two states shall be 
carried on witli tlie greatest cordiality and liarmony, 
and that the Nawaub shall possess full authority over 
his household affairs, hereditary dominions, bis troojjs, 
and his subjects.’ Should the management of the 
army be taken from under my direction, I ask where 
is my authority over my household affairs, lu'reditary 
dominions, over my troops, and over my subjects ?— 

From the above considerations, and from the magna¬ 
nimity of the Sircar of the English Eoinjiany, 1 am 
induced to expect from your Lordship’s kindness, 
that, putting the fullest trust and confidence in my 
friendship and attachment on every occasion, you 
will, in conformity to the treaty, leave me in })osses- 
sion of the full authority over my dominions, army, 
and subjects.—The fame of the Com])any will, by 
these means, be diftused over the face of the earth ; 
and, mf reputation increasing, I shall continue to 
ofl'er up prayers for the prosperity of the Com{)any.” ‘ 


I P.iperF, III supra, iii. 87, 8S, 
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BOOK VI. This reinonstraDce, which it was impossible to 
answer, the Coveruoi -Gencral found, in the forms of 
1800 ceremony, a jn’ctext for treating as an insult; and 
for not answering' it. The following communication, 
signed by tfie secretary, was forwarded by express to 
the resident. “ Your letter of the 18th instant, with 
its several enclosures, has been received by the flight 
Honourable the Governor-ilencral.—His Lordship, 
not thinking proper to receive, in its prci^ent form, tiie 
written coininnnieaiion made to you by the Nabob 
Vizir on the flth in-stant, as an answer to his Lord¬ 
ship’s letter of the 5th November last to his Excel¬ 
lency—directs, that you lose no time in returning the 
original of that communication to his Excellency, ac- 
com[)anying the delivery of it with the following ob¬ 
servations, in the name of the Governor-Cieneral:— 
The mode ado})tcd in the pre.sent instance by his Ex¬ 
cellency of rejdying to a public letter from tlie Ciover- 
lior-General, attested by his Lordship’s seal and sig¬ 
nature, and written on a subject of the most momen¬ 
tary concern to the mutual interests of the Com] any 
and of his Excellency, besides indicating a levity 
totally unsuitable to the occasion, is highly deficient 
in the respect due from his Excellency to the first 
British authority in India;—TIis I.,ordship, therefore, 
declines making any remarks on the paper w hich you 
have transmitted, and desires that the Nabob Vizir 
may be called on to rej)L to his Lordship’s letter of 
the .')lh November, in the manner prescribed no less 
by reason than by established usage: if, in foi'mally^ 
answering his Ijordship’s letter, his Excellency should 
think proper to imjreach tlie honour and Justice of the 
British goveniment, in similar terms to l!bose em¬ 
ployed in the ])appr delivered to you on the 11th in¬ 
stant, the Governor-General wdll then consider, how- 
such unfounded calumnies, and gross misrepresenta- 
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tions, both of facts and arguments, deserve to be BOOK^'T 
noticed.” This was language to a legitimate here- 
ditary sovereign. The course of procedure is w orthy jg^y 
of notice. A party to a treaty fulfils all its condi¬ 
tions w'itli a j)unctuality, which, in his place, was alto¬ 
gether unexampled; A gross infringcrnciit of that 
treaty, or at least w'hat appears to him a gross in¬ 
fringement, is about to be committed on the other 
side : He points out clearly, but in the most humble 
language, savouring of abjectness much more than 
disrespect, the inconsistency w hicli apj'cars to him to 
exist betw^cen the U’eaty and the conduct: I'his is 
I’epresented by th.e oilier party as an impeachment of 
their honour and justice; and, if no guilt existed be¬ 
fore to form a ground for punisliing the j)ai-ty w ho 
declines compliance witli their wi!!, a guilt is now 
contracted which hardly any pimislimcnt can exj)iate. 

This, it is evident, is a course, by w hich no infringe¬ 
ment of a treaty can ever be destitute of a justifica¬ 
tion. If the party injured submits without a word; 
his consent is alleged. If he comjjlains ; lie is t;eated 
as impeaching the honour and justice of his suj)erior; 
a crime of so prodigious a magnitude, as to set the 
superior above all obligation to such a worthless 
connexion. 

But this is not the w hole of the message which the 
resident was commar.ded to deliver, in the name of 
the Governoi'-Gcneral, to the Vizir : “ The Governor- 
General further direets, that you peremptorily insist 
on the Nabob Vizir furnishing a detailed answer to 
the paper transmitted by his L.oidshij) on the Ifith 
December last, for his I'ixceilency’s information and 
consideration ; and that such answ er be duly attested 
by his Excellency’s signature, in tlic same manner as 
his Lordship’s pap.er was formally ailcsted by the 
signature of his Lordship: his E.xcellency’s early 
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BOOK VI. compliance with tliis demand is equally due to the 

CifAi'. 9. dignity of this government, and to the candour of its 
1800 pi’O'^Gedings ; in consequence of his Excellency’s own 
spontaneous proposal to aljdicate tlie sovereignty of 
his dominions; if his Lordship’s manner of receiving 
and answering that extraordinary |)ro]iosition of the 
Vizir ajjpears in any degree objectionalde to his Ex¬ 
cellency, it l)choves his Excellency clearly to state his 
objections, in the most formal and authentic mode ; 
otherwise the Governor-General must, and u ill con¬ 
clude, that his Excellency’s original ]M’ 0 |)osition was 
purposely illusory ; audit will become his Lordshi])s 
duty to treat it accordingly, as^n unworthy attempt 
to deceive the British government:—In all the trans¬ 
actions of his fmrdship’s government, since his ar¬ 
rival in India, he has pui’sucd a plain and direct 
course; and he is determined to adhere to the same 
invariable system of Just and honourable jiolicy, nor 
will he be diverted from the system, by any machi¬ 
nation of artifice, duplicity, or tri'aeiiery, which may 
be opposed to him : he has alreadv found the advan¬ 
tage of this course in frustrating the ])roJeets of tin' 
enemies of Great Britain in India; and he is satis¬ 
fied that it wfill prove equally efficacious in confirming 
the faith of his allies.” The earnestness wdth which 
the Governor-General desired that this message should 
be delivered with unimpaired vigour to the Nawaub, 
is visible in the immediately succeeding j)aragraph of 
the same letter; “ A. copy of the foregoing observa¬ 
tions, in Persian, attested by the signature of the 
Governor-General himself, will be forwarded to you 
by the Persian translator; and his Lordship directs 
that you communicate the same to the Nabob Vizii-, 
either in case you should hav'e any reason to suppose 
that his Excellency is likely to entertain the smallest 
doubt of your being, not only authorized, but com- 
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manded by his Lordship, to convey to his Excellency 
the message contained in the preceding paragraphs, 
as nearly as possible in the terms in which they are 
expressed; or in the event of your thinking that the 
document, attested by his Lordship’s signature, will 
be more impressive than the verbal mode of commu¬ 
nication.” ‘ 

On the 20th and 28th of January, the resident 
complained to the Governor-General, that the Vizir, 
instead of giving his cordial assistance, in carrying 
into execution the measure of annihilating his army, 
was rather placing imi>ediments in the way; by in¬ 
sisting that the English additional force should not 
be dispersed in small bodies over the country; by 
withholding the statement which had been required 
of the amount and distribution of his own battalions; 
and by delaying to issue the perwannahs, necessary 
to ensure provisions to the additional troops. With 
regard to the last article, the resident, however, issued 
his own orders; and such was the state of the go¬ 
vernment, that they were punctually obeyed.^ 

The resident deferred the message to the A^izir, 
till the Persian translation arrived. “ Having re¬ 
ceived,” says lie, “ on the 28th, in the evening, the 
translation in Persian of your Lordship’s message to 
the Nawaub Vizii-, I waited upon his Excellency on 
the 29th, in the afternoon, and, in obedience to your 
Lordship’s commands, returned to him, in the most 
formal manner, the original draught of his proposed 
letter to your Lordship, accompanied with the pajier 
of observations. His Excellency discovered con¬ 
siderable agitation in the perusal of the paper; and 
he expressed very poignant regret, at having unin¬ 
tentionally, as he affirmed, drawn upon himself such 

‘ Papers, ut supra, iii. 89 . Ibid. iii. 89, 90 . 
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BOOK. VI, solemn animadversions from your Lordship.—It 
Chap- 9- would, his Excellency observed, be the extreme of 
1800. ingratitude and folly, wantonly to provoke the dis¬ 
pleasure of that power, on which alone he relied, for 
the preservation of his honour, and the support of his 
authority. He attempted to apologize for the paper, 
by saying, that he meant it merely as a representation 
of arguments which might be produced, and not as a 
formal declaration of his own sentiments, and on that 
account had adopted the mode which your Lordship 
had viewed in so exceptionable a light.—In respect to 
the neglect in replying to the paper which had boon 
submitted by your Lordship for his information and 
consideration, his Excellency assured me, that it arose 
from his inability to pursue, and reply, in detail, to 
the extensive train of reasoning which your Lordship 
had employed; and that he hoped your liOrdship 
would have received the verbal communication, made 
through me, of the impossibility of his acceding to 
your Lordsliip’s recommendation, as a full, and re¬ 
spectful answer.—His Excellency asked, for what 
purpose, or to what avail, could the attempt be, to 
deceive your Lordship by illusory propositions ? ” * 

The intelligence from the resident, that opposition 
rather than assistance was given by the Vizir to the 
execution of a measure of which he so highly disap¬ 
proved, produced a long letter of violent animadver¬ 
sions from the Governor-General, in which he told 
the harassed and trembling Vizir, “ the means which 
your Excellency has employed to delay, and ulti¬ 
mately to frustrate, the execution of the above-men¬ 
tioned plan, are calculated to degrade your character, 
to destroy all confidence between your Excellency 
and the British government, to produce confusion and 
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disorder in your dominions, and to injure the most BOOKVI- 
important interests of tlie Com[)any, to such a degree, 
as may be deemed nearly equivalent to positive hos- j 3 q|^ 
tility on your part.”—“ The conduct, of your Excel¬ 
lency, in this instance,” he afterwards adds, “ is of a 
nature so unequivocally hostile, and may prove so 
injurious to every interest, both of .your Excellency 
and of the Company, that your perseverance in so 
dangerous a course will leave me no other alternative, 
than that of considering all amicable engagements 
between the Company and your Excellency to be 
dissolved.”—This was most distinctly to declare, that 
if he did not immediately comply, the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral would make war upon him. And since this 
was the motive depended upon, in truth, from the 
beginning, would not the direct and manly course 
have answered the main purpose equally well, and all 
other purposes a great deal better? We are the 
masters: such is our will: nothing short of strict and 
prompt obedience will be endured. 

So ardent were the desires of the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, and so much was he accustomed to assume 
every thing on which his conclusions depended, that 
he maintained, in this letter, to the face of the Vizir, 
that of the plan for annihilating his army, the Vizir 
had, “ after full deliberation, expressed his entire ap¬ 
probation.”* 

Before the end of February, the Vizir felt con¬ 
vinced, that compliance could not be evaded. TJie 
money demanded on aciount of the additional forces 
was paid ; and orders were issued for commencing the 
discharge of his own battalions. The business of 
dismissing the troops occupied a consideralile time; 
and was retarded by the necessity of employing a 
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BOOK VI. portion of them in collecting the taxes which then 
were due. It was a matter of considerable delicacy, 
1801. avoid commotion, and the demand for bloodshed, 
where so many.armed men were about to be deprived 
of their accustomed means of subsistence. The bu¬ 
siness was conducted in a manner highly creditable 
to the ability as well as the feelings of the gentlemen 
upon whom it devolved. It was the disposition, and 
the principle of the Governor-General, to treat with 
generosity the individuals upon whom the measures 
of his government might heavily press. As consi¬ 
derable arrears were always due to native troops, and 
seldom fully paid, the complete discharge of ai’rears, 
on which the English government insisted, was a 
powerful instrument of I'econciliation. When dis¬ 
satisfaction any where appeared, every effort was em¬ 
ployed to correct misapprehension; patience was ex¬ 
ercised ; the means of coercion were rather exhibited, 
than used; pardon was liberally extended, even 
whei’e resistance had been overcome; and before the 
end of the year, the measure was in great part car¬ 
ried into effect without bloodshed or commotion.* 

In the month of November, 1800, when demand 
for a second body of new troops was presented to the 
Vizir, he complained, by letter, to the resident, in the 
following terms: “ The state of the collections of the 
country is not unknown to you: You know with 
what difficulties and exertions they are realized, and 
hence I feel a great degree of solicitude and appre¬ 
hension, lest, if I should faii«t a season of exigency, 
my responsibility should be impeached: I therefore 
wrote to you, that, until I was secure of resources to 
answer the demands, I could not become responsible: 
Accordingly, .lye Sookh Roy has been directed to 

' Papers, ut supra, iii. 110 — 140 , containing the correspondence on 
the disbanding of itie troops. 
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prepare a statement of the condition of the country, 
with respect to its resources: You shall be informed 
when it is ready; and you can then come and inspect 
it; and, in concert, devise recources f«ir the additional 
demands, according to tlie assets; and I will act ac¬ 
cordingly.” In another part of the same letter, he 
said, “ Formerly, in the plan propos'ed for the reform 
of the military, it was written, ‘ That the resources 
for the ex[)ensc of the new troops would be found in 
the reduction of tiiose of liis Excellency Although 
the resources for the [)ayment of the new British 
troops were not found in the reduction of those of the 
Sircar; now that you write, to have the charges of 
other new troops added to the debit of the state, 
when the reduction of the military has not yet supplied 
resources for the j)ayment of tlie charges of the for¬ 
mer new troops, how can I take upon myself to defray 
the charges of these new troops, without subjecting 
the Sircar to the imputation of a breach of faith.”' 

Of these complaints the Governor-General rapidly 
availed himself to found on them pretensions of a 
new description. “ If,” said he, in a letter to the 
resident, dated 22d of January, ISOl, “ the alarm¬ 
ing crisis be now approaching, in which his Excel¬ 
lency can no longer fulfil his public engagements to 
the Company, this calamity must Ije imputed prin¬ 
cipally to his neglect of my repeated advice and 
earnest representations. The augmented charges 
might have been amply provided for, if his Excel¬ 
lency had vigorously and cordially co-operated with 
me, in the salutary and economical measure of dis¬ 
banding his own undisciplined troops. It is now 
become the duty of the British government, to inter¬ 
pose effectually, for the protection of his interests, as 
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BOOK VI. well as those of the Company, which are menaced 
with common and speedy destruction, by the rapid 
1801. dfJvline of the general resources of his Excellency’s 
dominions.” It may be observed, as we go on, that 
if the prompt disbanding of the forces of the Vizir 
would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and more 
than equal, as had all along been confidently aflirmed, 
to the charge created by the additional force, the 
delay which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, 
and which was now overcome, could only occa.sion a 
temporary embarrassment; and that menace of com¬ 
mon and speedy destruction, of which the Governor- 
General so tragically spoke, had no existence: Or, 
that, on the other hand, if the menace of destruction 
were real, the pretence of finding, in the discharge of 
the Vizir’s battalions, an ample resource for the new 
impositions, was void of foundation. The letter goes 
on, “ The Vizir is already apprized, that I have long 
lamented the various defects of the system by which 
the aflairs of his Excellency’s government are admi¬ 
nistered. Conscious of the same defects, his Excel¬ 
lency has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them 
by the assistance of tlie British government. The 
continuance of the present system will exhaust the 
country to such a degree, as to preclude the i)os- 
sibility of realizing the subsidy. In place of inve¬ 
terate and growing abuses, must be substituted a 
wdse and benevolent plan of government, calculated 
to inspire the people with confidence in the security 
of property and of life; to encourage industry ; and 
establish order and submission to the just authority of 
the state, on the solid foundations of gratitude for 
benefits received, and expectation of continued secu¬ 
rity.” The Govcrnoi'-General here establishes the 
goodness of government, “ as the solid foundation of 
submission to its authority.” He would not add. 
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what was equally true, that there ought to be no sub- bookvi. 
mission without it. Chap. 9. 


The following [)assage of the letter deserves pro- jgQj 
found regard. “ Having,” continues the Governor- 
General, “ maturely considered these circumstances. 


with tlie attention and deliberation which the im¬ 


portance of the subject requires, I am satisfied that 
no effectual security can be provided, against the 
ruin of the province of Oude, until the exclusive ma¬ 
nagement of the civil and military government of 
that country shall be transferred to ^6 Company, 
under suitable provisions for the maintenance of his 
Excellency and of his family. No other remedy can 
effect any considerable improvement in the resources 
of the state, or can ultimately secure its external 
safety, and internal j^eace.” 

If this was the only plan which could avert from 
the state every species of calamity ; absolute master, 
as he was, of the fate of the country, why did the 
Governor-General hesitate a moment to carry it into 
execution ? 

He resolved to offer this proposition to the Vizir 
in the form of a treaty; but added, “ Should his Ex¬ 
cellency, unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested 
counsel of evil advisers, absolutely to reject the pro¬ 
posed treaty, you will then proceed to inform his 
Excellency, in firm, but respectful language, that the 
funds for the regular payment of the subsidy, to the 
full extent of the augmented foi’ce, must be placed, 
without a moment of delay, beyond the hazard of 
failure.—For this purpose, you will require his Excel¬ 
lency to make a cession to the Company, in perpetual 
sovereignty, of such a portion of his territories, as 
shall be fully adequate, in their present impoverished 
condition, to defray those indispensable charges.” In 
selecting the portions to be demanded, the object was, 
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BOOK VI. to insulate the Vizir, as well for the purpose of prc- 
"• eluding him from foreign connexions, as of defending 
1801 from foreign dangers. To this end choice was 

made of the Doab, and Rohilcund, in the first instance, 
with the addition of Azim Ghur, and even Gurruk- 
poor, if the revenue of the former country should 
prove inadequate.* A letter to the same purport, 
and nearly in the same words, was, at the same time, 
written by the Governor-General to the Vizir.'^ It 
closes with the following terms: “ I request your 
Excellency to Ije satisfied, that the whole course of 
events in Oude, since your accession, has rendered it 
my indispensable duty to adhere with firmness to the 
tenor of this letter, as containing principles from 
which the British government never can depart; nor 
can your Excellency receive with surprise, or concern, 
a resolution naturally resulting from your own reiter¬ 
ated representations of the confusion of your affairs, 
and of your inability either to reduce them to order, 
or to conciliate the alienated afl’ections of your dis¬ 
contented people.” The corollary from these deduc¬ 
tions most necessarily, and most obviously is, that 
any sovereign, who governs ill, and loses the affections 
of his people, ought to abdicate, or to be compelled to 
abdicate, the sovereignty of his dominions. We shall 
see how energetic and persevering an apostle of this 
doctrine the Governor-General became. 

The subsidy which, according to the treaty of Lord 
Teignmouth, was already paid by the Vizir, amounted 
to 76,00,000; the annual expense of the additional 
force with which he was to be loaded, was 54,12,929 : 
the whole would amount to 1,30,12,929 rupees. The 
Nawaub was required to make a cession of territory, 
in perpetual sovereignty to the English, the revenue 
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of whicli, even in its present unproductive state, and BOOKVl. 
without any regard to the improvements of which it P- 

might be suscei)tiljlc, should amount to such a sum, isoi. 
over and above the whole expense of collection. The 
revenue remaining to the V^izir after such a deduction 
would have been 1,00,00,000.^ The territory, then, 
of which he was to be deprived, amounted to moie 
than one half, to not much less than two thirds, of 
his whole dominions. 

The address of the Governor-General to the Vizir 
was presented to that prince on the l6th of February, 
and the first conversation on the subject between him 
and the resident was on the 26th. “ llis Excellency’s 
conversation, on that day,” says the resident, “ though 
it did not amount to a positive rejection of the fii-st 
proposition, discovered an unreserved repugnance to 
the acceptance of it.” Before this letter, how ever, 
dated on the 6th of March, w'as closed, a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Governor-General was received from 
the ^'izir. Ilis complaints, respecting the want of 
funds for payment of the enlarged subsidy, he ex¬ 
plained, as far from amounting to the alarming jiro-i 
position into wdiich they w^ere framed l>y the Ciovernor- 
(icneral; but, as the fund which had been pointed to 
by the Governor-General as adequate, had not proved 
adequate; and as he had been repeatedly commanded 
by the Governor-General to make know n to the re¬ 
sident his difficulties, and to make use of his advice, 
he had, for that reason, explained to him, and had 
done no more, the perplexities which weighed upon 
his mind. “ In the course, however, of these confe¬ 
rences and communications, no impediment of affairs,” 
says he, “ever occurred; and no failure or deficiency 
whatever w'as experienced in the discharge of the 
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BOOK VI 
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1801. 


. exj)enses of the new troops, and in the payment of 
the kists of the fixed subsidy. On the contrary, those 
expenses and kists were punctually paid; accordingly 
the kist of the fixed subsidy, and the charges of the 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the 
end of January, 1801, and Colonel Scott has expressed 
his acknowledgements on the occasion.—It is equally 
a subject of astonishment and concern to me, that, 
whereas, under the former government, the payment 
of the kists, though so much smaller in amount than 
the present, was constantly kept in arrear during 
three or four months, the jumma of the country was 
diminishing yearly, and yet no such propositions were 
brought forward,—they should be agitated under the 
government of a friend, who hopes for every thing 
from your Lordship’s kindness; who is anxious to 
obey you, and to manifest the steadiness of his attach¬ 
ment; who punctually pays the full amount of his 
kists, notwithstanding their increased amount; and 
who has conformed to your Lordship. 

“ As my consent,” says he, to the first proposition 
is altogether impracticable, (accordingly I have already 
written an ample reply to that proposition); and, as 
it is impossible for me, with my own hands, to exclude 
myself from my patrimonial dominion (for what ad¬ 
vantage should I derive from so doing?)—this, there¬ 
fore, is a measure, which I will never adopt. 

“ With respect to what your Lordship writes, about 
providing a territorial resource for the payment of the 
British troops; since I have not, in any w ay, delayed 
or neglected to discharge the kists for the expenses 
of the troops, but have paid them with punctuality, 
where is the occasion for requiring any territorial 
resource ?—-I expect to derive the most substantial 
profits from bringing into a flourishing condition this 
country, which has so long been in a state of waste 
6 
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and ruin. By a separation of territory, my hopes BOOKVi. 
of these substantial profits would be entirely cut off, 
and a great loss would accrue. How then can I jsoi. 
consent to any territorial cession? ” * 

This letter bx’ought an answer of immense length 
from the Governor-General, under date the 5th of 
April. Having lamented the refusal whjch had Ixeen 
given to both his propositions, and given a description 
of the progressive decline of the country, from the 
mis-government of the Vizir, the Governor-General 
says, “ I now declare to your Excellency, in the 
most explicit terms, that I consider it to be my posi¬ 
tive duty, to resort to any extremity, rather than to 
suffer the further progress of that ruin, to which the 
interests of your Excellency and the honourable 
Company are exposed, by the continued operation of 
the evils and abuses, actually existing, in the civil 
and military administration of the i)i'ovince of Oude.” 

After noticing the source of embarrjissment still ex 
isting, in the portion of his troops the dismission of 
which the Vizir had till now contrived to evade, the 
Governor-Genend subjoined, “ But I must recall to 
your Excellency’s recollection the fact, which you 
have so emphatically acknowledged on former occa¬ 
sions, that the principal somce of all your difficulties 
is to be found in the state of the country. I have 
repeatedly represented to your Excellency the effects 
of the ruinous expedient of anticipating the collec¬ 
tions ; the destructive practice of realizing them by 
force of arms; the annual diminution of the jumma 
of the country ; the precarious tenure by which the 
aumils and farmers hold their possessions; the niiseiy 
of the lower classes of the people, absolutely ex¬ 
cluded from the protection of the government ; and 
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BOOK VI. the utter insecurity of life and property, throughout 
*"“**'“ the province of Oude. An immediate alteration in 
the system of management affords the only hope of 
providing .either for the security of the Company’s 
military funds, or for any other interest involved in 
the fate of Oude.—It would be vain and fruitless to 
attempt thi;^ aiduous task, by partial interference, or 
by imperfect modifications of a system, of which every 
principle is founded in error and impolicy, and every 
instrument tainted with injustice and corruption.”— 
What is here remarkable is, the Govenior General’s 
declared principle of reform; That, of a system of 
government, radically corrupt, extirpation is the only 
cure. 

He proceeds to infer, that as the Vizir professed 
him.self inadequate to the task of reform; and the 
undiminished prevalence of evil, since the commence¬ 
ment of his reign, proved the truth of his declaration : 
he ought to renounce the government, and give ad¬ 
mission to others, by whom the great i-eform could 
be effectually performed. 

He added, “ But whatever may be your Excel¬ 
lency’s sentiments with respect to this the first propo¬ 
sition ; the right of the Company to demand a cession 
of territory, adequate to the security of the funds ne¬ 
cessary for defraying the expense of our defensive en¬ 
gagements with your excellency is indisputable.” 
This right he proceeded to found, on his fears with 
regard to the future; lest the progressive decline of 
the country, the fruit of mismanagement, should 
quickly render its revenue unequal to the payments 
required.* 

On the 28th of April a letter to the same purport, 
nearly in the same words, under signature of the 
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Governor-General, was sent to tlie resident. The dcr BOOKvr. 
termination was now adopted to seize the territory, 
if the consent of its reluctant sovereign was any "TsoT” 
longer with-held. “ Any further reference to me 
from Oude is,” said his Lordship, “ unnecessary. I, 
therefore, empower you to act under the instructions 
contained in this letter without waiting for additional 
orders.—If, therefore, his Excellency should persist 
in rejecting both propositions, you will inform him, 
that any further remonstrance to me upon this sub¬ 
ject, will be unavailing; that you are directed to in¬ 
sist upon the immediate cession of the territory pro¬ 
posed to be transferred to the Company; and that in 
the event of his Excellency’s refusal to issue the ne¬ 
cessary orders for that purpose, you are authorized to 
direct the British troops to march for the pur[)ose of 
establishing the authority of the British government 
within those districts.” ‘ 

The Vizir having stipulated for certain conditions, 
of which one was, that he should be guaranteed, by 
a formal obligation, in the future independent exer¬ 
cise of an exclusive authority in the remaining parts 
of his dominions;” it is declared, in the instructions 
to the resident, under date the 27th of May ; “ His 
Lordship cannot permit the \^izir to maintain an in¬ 
dependent power, with a considerable military force, 
within the territories remaining in his Excellency’s 
possession.—It must never be forgotten that the Go¬ 
vernor’s original object was not merely to secure the 
subsidiary funds, but to extinguish the Vizier’s mi¬ 
litary power.”This is a part of the design, not only 
not disclosed by the language held to the Vizir, but 
hardly consistent with it. In that, he was told, that 
the vices of his troops were the cause on account of 
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BOOK VI. which the English wished them destroyed. Accord- 
ing' to this new declaration, if the troops had been 
1801. better, that is more formidable, the English would 
have liked them only so much the worse.^ 

In a letter of the 8th of .Tune, the resident gives 
an account of a conversation the day before between 
him and the Vizir. “ I stated to his Excellency that 
the general tenor and spirit of his articles of stipula¬ 
tions had excited the greatest concern and surprise in 
your Lordshijfs breast, and that I was commanded by 
your Lordship to communicate to his Excellency yoiir 
Lordship’s absolute injection of the whole of them. 
His Excellency replied, that as his paper contained 
conditions, on which alone his consent to the territo¬ 
rial cession could be granted, your Lordship’s injec¬ 
tion of them allowed him no other alternative, than 
that of passive obedience to whatever measures your 
Lordship might resolve on.” 

“ I next proceeded to state to his Excellency the 
terms upon which your Lordship is disposed to gua¬ 
rantee to his Excellency and to his posterity the do¬ 
minion of his Excellency’s remaining territory. They 
were enumerated in the following order and manner : 
1st, The continuance of the Company’s right to 
station the British troops in any part of his Excel¬ 
lency’s dominions: 2dly, the restriction of his own 
military establishment to an extent absolutely ne- 

' Contrast the language, in the last quoted sentence, with the fol¬ 
lowing passage of an address delivered to the Vizir in the name of the 
Governor-General, by his brother Henry Wellesley, in September, 
1801 ; where, after a description of the undisciplined and mutinous 
condition of the troops of the Vizir, and his own declared opinion of 
them, these, says the address, " were the primary causes which moved 
the Governor-General to consider the means of applying an effectual re¬ 
form to the military establishment of Oude. The plan of this reform 
originated, not in the voluntary suggestion of his Lordship’s mind, but 
in the alarming state of your Excellency’s dominions and power, and in 
your own cx-prcss desire.” Papers, ut supra, iv. 7. 
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cessary for the collection of the revenues, and for BOOK vi. 
the purposes of state ; and thirdly, the introduction 
of such regulations of police, as should be calculated isoi. 
to secure the internal quiet of his Excellency’s country, 
and the orderly and peaceable behaviour of his sub¬ 
jects of every description. 

“ His Excellency’s reply to this,” says the resident, 

“ was striking: That the power of stationing the 
Company’s troops in any part of his dominions, toge¬ 
ther with the other conditions, formed a combination 
of circumstances the objects of which Avould be open 
to the comj)rehension of a child; and that it was im¬ 
possible for him to agree to a territorial eession on 
such terms. 


“ I entreated his l^xccllency to reject fi-om his 
mind sucli unjustifiable suspicions, and to summon all 
the good sense whicli he [)ossesses, and to reflect on 
the consequences of a refusal of the propositions which 
your Lordship had prepared with so much thought 
and deliberation. He said he by no means meant to 
impute precipitancy to your Lordship’s resolution. 
But if your Lordship’s reflection suggested measui’es 
to which he could not accede; the utmost which 
could be susjjected from him was passive submission 
to those measures. And he added, that if yourTx)rd- 
ship would give him his dismission, and allow him to 
go on a pilgrimage; or whether that was permitted 
or not, the whole of his territorial possessions, and of 
his treasures, were at the disposal of your Lordship’s 
power: he neither had the inclination nor the strength 
to resist it; but he could not yield a voluntary con¬ 
sent to propositions so injurious to his reputation.”' 

The Governor-General wished to avoid the ap¬ 
pearance of force in seizing the greater part of the 
Vizir’s dominions; and was exceedingly anxious to 


‘ Pj]H'rs, lit stipia, iv. C'31. 
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BWK VI. extort by importunity some appearance of consent. 
Not only was the resident urged to use incessant en- 
1801. deavours for this purpose, but on the 30th of June, 
notice was sent of the resolution to which the Go¬ 
vernor-General had proceeded, of sending his brother 
Henry Wellesley on a mission to the Vizir, in hopes 
that his near relation to the head of the government 
would strike with awe the mind of that Prince, and 
convince him more fully of the impossibility of eluding 
its declared determination. 

Every mode of importunity was tried and ex¬ 
hausted. The scheme of abdication was, with every 
art of persuasion, and some even of compulsion (if 
severity in urging j)ecimiary demands which would 
have otherwise been relaxed are truly entitled to that 
designation) urged upon the Vizir, as tlie measure 
Avhich, above all, would yield tbe greatest portion of 
advantage, with regard, in the first place, to his own 
trancpiillity and happiness ; in the second place, to the 
people of Oude; and in the third, to the British go¬ 
vernment. If, on the other hand, this measure should 
unfortunately not obtain bis consent, he was desired 
to consider the territorial cession as a measure which 
force, if necessary, would be employed to accomplish: 
and the resident did, in the month of July, proceed so 
far as to give notice to some of the aumils, or great 
revenue managers of the territories intended to be 
seized, to hold themselves in readiness for transferring 
their payments and allegiance to the British govern¬ 
ment ; a proceeding which the Vizir represented as 
giving him exquisite pain, and overwhelming him 
with disgrace. 

To all the pressing remonstrances with which he 
was plied, he opposed only professions of passive, 
helpless, and reluctant obedience. He also pressed 
and endeavoured to stipulate for leave to retire, in 

■r- 2 
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performance of a pilgrimae;^: that his eyes might not book vr. 
behold the performance of acts, which he could not C iuiv. 9. 
contemplate without affliction; thougli he desired to jgoi. 
retain the power of resuming the government of all 
that remained of his dominions, when his scheme of 
pilgrimage should be at an end. 

On the 3d of September, Mr. Wellesley arrived at 
Lucknow; on the 5th presented to the Vizir a me¬ 
morial explanatory of the principal objects of his 
mission, and had with him his first conversation on 
the 6th. The two propositions were again tendered; 
and, with every expression of submissiveness, the 
Vizir undertook to give them a renewed consideration. 

His answer was delayed till the ]5tli; when his con¬ 
sent to the first proposition, as what would bring “ an 
everlasting stigma on tis name by depriving a Avhole 
family of such a kingdom,” was again peremptorily 
refused. The answer which was made by the two 
negotiators, the resident and INIr. Wellesley in con¬ 
junction, is perhaps the most remarkable wliich oc¬ 
curs in the annals of diplomacy ; “ Tliat his Excel¬ 
lency reasoned upon the first proposition as if the ex¬ 
ecution of it deprived him of the possession of the 
musnud; whereas the true extent and meaning of it, 
and indeed the primary object, was to establish him¬ 
self and posterity more firmly and securely on the 
musnud, with all the state, dignity, and affluence, ap¬ 
pertaining to his exalted situation.” A man may be 
so placed with regard to an other, that it is not pni- 
dent for him to dispute the truth of what that other 
advances, should he even assert that black and white 
are the same colour.* It was necessary to be in such 
a situation, before a proposition lik* this could be ten¬ 
dered to a man with any hope of escaping exposure. 

The Vizir was called upon to consign for ever the 
sovereignty of all his dominions to the Company, and 
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BOOKVI. to bind himself never to reside within them, yet this 
was not to deprive him of his throne! it was more 
1801. firmly to establish him on it! ^ 

On the subject of the territorial cession, the Nawab 
still deferred an explicit answer.* 

On the 19th of September, instructions were written 
to the two negotiators, in which they were informed 
of the determination of the Governor-General, in case 
of the continued refusal on the part of tlic Vizii’, to 
give his consent to one of the two propositions, to 
take from him not a part only, but the whole of his 
dominions. His Lordship, as usual, supports this 
resolution with a train of reasoning. The British 
interests were not secure, unless there was a good go¬ 
vernment in Oude: Unless the Nawab Vizir gave 
his consent to one of the two J)ropositions, a good go¬ 
vernment could not be established in Oude : There¬ 
fore, it would be not only proper, but an imperative 
duty, to strip that sovereign of all his dominions. 
“ His Lordship has therefore no hesitation,” says the 
document, “ in authorising you, in the event above 
stated, to declare to his Excellency, in explicit terms, 
the resolution of the British government to assume 
the entire civil and military administration in the 
province of Oude. Should the communication of the 
intended declaration fail to produce any change in his 
Excellency’s disposition, his Lordship directs that you 
will immediately proceed to make the necessary dis¬ 
position of the army, and every other arrangement for 
carrying that resolution into immediate and complete 
effect.”* 

On the same day, however, on which these in- 
struction.s were •vjjritten, the Vizir communicated to 
the two negotiators a paper, in which he gave his 
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consent to the second proposition, provided he was BOOKVI. 
allowed to depart on his pilgrimages, and his son, as 9- 
his representative, was, during his absence, placed 1801. 
on the throne. The reason assigned was in these 
words ; “ for I should consider it a disgrace, and it 
would be highly unpleasant to me, to show my face 
to my people here.” The negotiators felt embarrass¬ 
ment ; resented the imputations which the condition 
and the manner of it cast upon the Biitish govern¬ 
ment ; but were unwilling, for considerations of slight 
importance, to lose the advantage of the Vizir’s 
consent, even to the lowest of the two propositions, 
since they now despaired of it to the first. “ Having,” 
say they, “ deliberately reflected on every circum¬ 
stance immediately connected witli the negotiation, 
or which might eventually influence the result of it, 
we decidedly and unitedly agreed in the opinion, that 
the important objects of it could not be accomplished 
in a more preferable manner than by closing with 
his Excellency’s projiosition.” A paper, accordingly, 
declaring their acceptance of the proposition, and 
attested by their joint signatures and seals, was de¬ 
livered to the Vizir on the 24th.' 

On the 27th, his Excellency communicated a pro¬ 
position, of which the purport was, to secure to him 
the exclusive administration of the reserved territory. 

On this topic he was informed that enough had 
already been said: that the right of the British 
government, in regard to Oude, extended, not only 
to the alienation of as much of the temtory as it 
chose to say was necessary to defray the cost of 
defence ; but, even with regard to the remainder, to 
the placing of it in the military possession of the 
British troops, and the maintaining of a good govem- 
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^OKVI. merit within it, Wliat was this, but to declai'c, that 
of this part too, the government, civil and military, 
1801. n^^*st rest in the English, the Vizir possessing Ihc 
name, but noiie of the powers of a king ? “ It is 

evident,” said the Viz.ir, in a letter on the 29th, 
“ that I can derive no advantage from alienating part 
of my country, whilst I shall not remain master of 
the remainder.” ‘ On this jiroposition, however, im¬ 
portant as he deemed it, he Irorn that time forbore to 
insist. 

llie negotiators com[!laincd of endeavours to pro¬ 
tract the conclusion of the treaty ; first, by demanding 
unnecessary explanations, though they related to mat¬ 
ters of great importance, expressed in the treaty in 
terms excessively vague ; and secondly, by delays in 
the delivery of the accounts, though exceedingly vo¬ 
luminous, and somewhat confused. Several discus¬ 
sions took place on the revenues of some of the 
districts; hut on the 10th of November the ti’caty 
was mutually exchanged, and, on the 14th, was 
ratified by tlie Governor-General at Benares. By 
this treaty the Nawaub ceded a country, producing 
1,35,23,474 rupees of revenue, including expense of 
collection ; and the authority of the British govern¬ 
ment over the remainder v. as provided for by the 
following words; “ And the Honourable the East 
India Company hereljy guarantee to his Excellency 
the Vizir, and to his heirs and successors, the posses¬ 
sion of the territories which wall remain to his Excel¬ 
lency after the territorial cession, together with t/ie 
rxercise of his and their author it ij within the said 
dominions. His Excellency engages that he will 
establish in his reserved dominions such a system of 
administration (to he carried into effect by liis own 
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officers) as shall be conducive to the prosperity of his BOOKvr. 
subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and 
property of the inhabitants; and his Excellency will jgQi 
always advise with, and act in conformity to the 
counsel, of the officers of the said Honourable Com¬ 
pany.” ^ No dominion can be more complete, than 
that which provides for a perpetual conformity to 
one’s counsel, that is, one’s will. 

On the same day on wliicli the Covcrnor-Gcncral 
ratified the treaty, lie crea.ted a grand commission 
for tlic provisional administration and setilcment of 
tljc ceded districts. 'I'hree of the civil servants of the 
Company w ere ajipointed a Hoard of (Jommissioners; 
and his brother Henry "Wellesley was nominated to 
])c Identenant-Governor of the new tcrritoiy, and 
Prcoident of the Board." 

The Governor-Geiicral pei’forincd another duty on 
the same day, which was that of giving the home 
authorities, along with the inteliigence of the con¬ 
clusion of tlie treaty, an intimation of the .several 
advantagc.s which he wislied tlsem to believe it carried 
in its ])osom. 'J’hesc v> ere, the entire extinction of 
the military power of the Nawanl)the maintenance 
of a great {):irt of the Bengal army at the Nawaub’s 
expense; deliverance of the .siibsidy from all the acci¬ 
dents with which it was liai)!c to be afiected by tlie 
corruption, imbecility, and ai)use, of tliat vicious and 
incorrigible system of vexation and misrule, wliich 
constituted tlie government of Oude tlie power 
acquired by the Company of becoming “ tlie instru¬ 
ment of restoring to aftluence and prosperity one of 
•the most fertile regions of the globe, now reduced to 
•the most afflicting misery and desolation, liy the de¬ 
praved administration of the native government; ” 
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BOOK VI. deliverance from the stain “ on the reputation and 
*^****’' honour of the British nation in India, upholding by 
1801. theteri’or of their name, and the immediate force of 
their arms, a system so disgraceful in its principles, 
and ruinous in its effects.” ’ 

On these supposed advantages a few reflections are 
required. The impatient desire to extinguish the 
military power of the Vizir exhibits the sort of rela¬ 
tion in which the English government in India wishes 
to stand with its allies. It exhibits also tlie basis 
of hy[)ocrisy, on which that government has so 
much endeavoured to build itself. The Nawaub was 
stripped of his dominions ; yet things were jdaced in 
such a form, that it might still be affirmed he pos¬ 
sessed them. 

AVith regard to the alleged pecuniary advantages, 
the case was this. An obligation was contracted to 
defend and govern a country, for only part of its 
revenues. The (jucstion is, whether this can ever 
be advantageous. The Company’s experience, at 
least, has been, that the countries of India can, under 
their administration, hardly ever yield so much as 
the cost of defence and governinent. That it is in¬ 
justice and robbery to take from any people, under 
the pretext of defending and governing them, more 
than the lowest possible sum for which these services 
can be performed, needs no demonstration. 

The necessity, perpetually exposed to view, of de¬ 
fending Oude, as a barrier to the Company’s frontier, 
is a fallacy. AVhen the Company received the taxes 
paid by the people of Oude, and {)lcdged themselves 
for their good defence and government, the peo[)le of 
Oude became British subjects to all intents and pur¬ 
poses ; and the frontier of Oude became the Company’s 
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frontier. The question then is, whether it w'as best bookvi, 
to defend a distant, or a proximate frontier. For ****’• 
the same reason that the Company took Oudc for a 1801. 
frontier, they ought to have taken Dellii beyond it; 
after Delhi, another province, and after that another 
without end. Had they defended the frontier of 
Bengal and Bahar, leaving the [)rovinpe of Oude, as 
they left the country beyond it, would not the nearer 
frontier have been easier to defend than the one more 
remote ? If the greater difficulty of defending the 
more distant frotitier of Oudc consumed all the money 
which was obtained from Oude, was there in that 
case any advantage? If it consumetl more than «11 
the money which w'as olitained from it, was there 
not in that case a positive loss ? The means are not 
afforded us of exhibiting the loss in figures ; Init the 
British legislature, which by a solemn enactment 
prohil)itcd all extension of frontier, as contrary both 
to the interest and the honour of the British nation, 
had declared beforehand that money was only a part 
of the loss. 

The Governor-Cenerars jiretensions, raised on the 
b.'idness of the native govei'iimcnt, seem to be ovei’- 
throwm by his acts. If this w'as incorrigible, while 
the country remained in the hands of the Nabob, 
why, having it completely in his jww^cr to deliver 
the i)eople of Oude from a misery which he delights 
to describe as unparalleled, did the Govei nor-Gcnc ral 
leave a great j)art of tlu; countiy w'ith the people in 
it, to be desolated and tortured by this hateful system 
of misrule? If it was corrigible, as he contivulicts 
himself immediately by saying it was, and by i)Iedg- 
ing himself in his letter to the home authorities “ to 
afford eveiy practicable degree of security for the 
lives and property of the Viicir’s remaining sidyects,” 
there was no occasion for wresting from the Vizir 
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BOOK VI. the greater part of his dominions, under the plea, 
and that the single, solitaiy plea, that any improvc- 
1801. nient of the intolerable system of government, while 
the country remained in his hands, was altogether 
impossible. 

The truth ought never to be forgotten, which the 
Governor-General here so eagerly brings forward; 
That the misery, produced by those native govern¬ 
ments which the Coinj)any upholds, is misery pro¬ 
duced by th.e Company; and sheds disgrace upon the 
Bi ilish name.' 

From his first arrival in India, the Governor- 
Ge»cral had cherished the idea of paying an early 
visit to the interior and more distant parts of the 
provinces more immediately subject to his authority; 
but the circumstances which had reipured his pre¬ 
sence at Calcutta or Madras, had till now post})oned 
the execution of his design. Part of his objects 
were to ascertain the real efiects of the (Company’s 
government upon the jirosperity of the country, upon 
the wealth, industry, morals, and haj'ijiincss of the 
population ; and to acijuire a knowledge of the cha- 
I’acter of the people, and of their modes of thinking, 
all more perfectly than, w'ithout personal inspection, 
lie regarded as possible, llie design w as laudable. 
But a sliort reficction migiit have convinced him, that, 
in a jirogress of a few months, a great part of which 
was s])ent on the river, all the observations which 
he, incapacitated from mixing with the natives, both 
by his station, and his language, was in a situation 
to make, were so very few and partial, that they 


1 This sentiment is expressed by Mr. Henry Wellesley, in his account 
of the progress of the negotiation ; letter to the Goternor-tJeneral, 
dated 7th .(aiiuary, )S02; papers, ut supra, iv. 35. It is several times 
expressed by Colonel Scott, especially in his conversations with the 
Vizir, during the course of the negotiation ; sec papers, vol. iii. passim. 
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could form a just foundation for few useful conclu¬ 
sions ; and only exposed him, if he was inclined to 
over-rate them, to he more easily duped by the men 
through whose eyes it behoved him tp see, and on 
whom he was still compelled to rely for all his infor¬ 
mation. To learn the effects of a government upon 
a people, and to ascertain their temper and modes of 
thinking, by personal ohsei’vation, requires long, and 
minute, and extensive intercourse. What, in the 
compass of a few weeks, or months, can a man col¬ 
lect, respecting these important circumstances, by 
looking, from his barge, or his palanquin, as he pro¬ 
ceeds along, and at one or two of the piincipal places 
conversing in state v. ith a small number of the leading 
men, eager not to salute his ears or his eyes with an 
ojjinion or a fact, hut such as they expect will 
minister to his gratification ? "W'liat a man, in these 
circumstances, is sure to do, is, to confirm himself in 
all the opinions, right or wrong, with w'hich he sets 
out; and the more strongly, the higher the value 
wliich he attaches to the ohserving process he is then 
j)erforining. What was to be expected, therefore, 
accurately happened; the Governor-General saw 
none but admirable effects of the Company’s admi¬ 
rable government; and if those of an oj)])osite sort 
had heen ten times as many as they were, they would 
all have been equally invisible to his eyes. In sur- 
Amying a countiy, it is not easy to form sound opi¬ 
nions, even when tlje means of observation are the 
most perfect and full; iu India, the Company's ser¬ 
vants, setting out Avith strong anticipations, and hav¬ 
ing means of observation the most scanty aiid defec¬ 
tive, have commonly seen such things only, as it Avas 
their desire and expectation to see. 

Other advantages, W'hich the Governor-General 
expected to realize by his presence in the different 
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. parts of the provinces, were ; an increased attention 
to the discharge of their duties, in the various local 
ministers of government, civil and military, who 
would thus be.more sensibly convinced of the vigilant 
inspection which was maintained over them ; and, a 
new degree of confidence and satisfaction, with re¬ 
spect to their government, in the body of the people, 
thus made to see with their eyes the solicitude with 
which the conduct of those who commanded them 
was watched. But the circumstance which most 
strongly operated \ipon the mind of the (^overnor- 
(leneral, at the time when he resolved to commence 
his journey, was tlie effect wliich his departure, with 
the declared intention of visiting Oude, Avas expected 
to prodiu’e in accelerating the submission of the V izir 
to the demands witli which lie was pressed. Prepa¬ 
rations were made for the commen^iement of the 
voyage on the river early in July, 1801; but owing 
to tlie delay of the disjiatches expected from Eurojie, 
and other causes, it was the 1.5th of August before 
he was enabled to embark. It was on the 18th, in a 
council held on board the yacht at Barrackjiorc, tliat 
Mr. Speke (the Commander-in-(Jiief having preceded 
the Governor-General in tliis excursion) was chosen, 
during the absence of the Head Buler, Vice-President 
of the Council, and Deputy Governor of Port William. 
On the 2Jth of September, the Governor-Cieneral 
was at Monghir. On the 14th of November, at the 
time of ratifying the treaty, he was on the Ganges, 
near Benares. And on the 19th of January, 1802, 
he was met at Cawnpore by the Nawaub Vizir, who 
had left his capital to do him honour by the ceremony 
of anticipation.' 

The Governor-General resolved to sooth the mind 
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of the Nabob, under the mortifying sacrifices to which BOOK vi 
he liad so lately been compelled to submit, by a stu- 
died display of personal respect; as well for the pur- 1802 . 
pose of substituting pleasurable to painful feelings, 
as for that of moulding his inclination to the com¬ 
pliances which yet remained to be exacted of him. 

He abstained accordingly from soliciting his mind on 
these subjects, till he had made, as he conceived, a 
very favourable impi-ession upon it. Soon after they 
had arrived at Lucknow, the Governor-General re¬ 
quested a private conference with his ExccllencA', and 
gave him intimation of the acts which he Avas ex¬ 
pected to perform. These were, the immediate dis¬ 
charge of the arrear of the augmented subsidy, 
amounting to twenty-one lacs of rupees; the imme¬ 
diate reduction of his Excellency’s military cstal)lish- 
ment to the scale descril)cd in the treaty ; an exchange 
of one of the ncAV districts for the purpose of removing 
an interruption in the line of the Company’s frontier; 
the regular i)ayment of the pensions to his relatives 
and dependants; the reform, on a plan to be given 
by the English, of the government within his resei'ved 
dominions; and the concentration of the British 
force, which was to be employed within those domi¬ 
nions, at a cantonment in the vicinity of Lucknow. 

For obedience, on most of these points, the Vizir 
was prepared, either by inclination, or his knowledge 
of the inability of resistance. For the payment of 
arrears he only req>icstcd time ; and could not help 
expressing his ojnnion, that neither necessity nor 
utility required the concentration of the British force 
at Lucknow. The object of principal importance 
was, the introduction of a better government in his 
reduced dominions. On this subject the Nawaub 
professed that his opinions coincided with those of 
the British ruler; but complained that he was not 
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Addiliotial Reforms 

.possessed of sufficient authority, within his domi¬ 
nions, to carry any of his own designs into effect. 
On this subject, lie manifested great reluctance to 
explain what he meant. When explanation was ob¬ 
tained from him, it appeared, that he was galled 
by tlie interference of the resident, and made lliis 
last effort to obtain such an exemption from that 
restraint, as would have destroyed, says the Governor- 
General, “ that degree of intcr.ference and control 
which is indispensably necessary for the sujiport of 
the British influence in Oude; and would have ren¬ 
dered nugatory that stipulation of tlie treaty which 
provides for the security of tlie Britisli influence over 
the measures of his Excellency’s administration.” Jt 
also apjicared, that he was desirous of a change of 
the resident, who was personally disagreeable to him. 
But on no one of these jioints did tlie deteniiiiiatioii 
of the Governor-General admit of any relaxation. 
In tliese circumstances, the Nawaub, whether dis¬ 
gusted with his situation, or in the sjiirit of stratagem, 
renewed his request for jiermission to alisent liinisclf 
on a pilgrimage, and to leave his government in the 
hands of his second son. Though the Governor- 
General stated his reasons for disapproving this 
design, he gave him assurance that he would not 
oppose it; and expressed the liiglu'st indignation 
when the Nawaub, as in distrust, betraved after¬ 
wards an inclination to render the payment of 
arrears a condition dependant iqion comiiliaiice with 
this request.' 

As an introduction to the measures which he de¬ 
signed to propose for improving the government of 
the Nawaub’s dominions, the Governor-General held 
lip to his view, what he regarded as the causes of 
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proposed in Oude. 

the existing evils. The abuses arising from the BOOKvr. 
employment of a licentious soldiery in executing the 
business of government among the people, were once 1802. 
more displayed, but chiefly with intent to declare, 
that for this evil a remedy, in the annihilation-reform, 
was ab*eady applied. Of all the evils which re¬ 
mained ; evils which the Governor-Qeneral had re¬ 
presented as so enormous, that nothing less than the 
abdication of the sovereign, or the complete transfer 
of all his authority into the han*ds of the Company, 
could suffice for their cure ; the causes, according to 
his enumeration, reduced themselves to two; First, 

“ The want of a judicial administration for the pro¬ 
tection of the lives and propci’ty of the subjects, for 
the detection and punishment of crimes, for the 
redress of grievances, and for the adjustment of dis¬ 
puted claims; ” Secondly, The abuses prevailing in 
the administration of'lhe revenues—arising, princi¬ 
pally, from the destructive i)ractice of antici[)ating 
the revenues, of assigning the charge of the collec¬ 
tions to persons who offer the highest terms, or the 
largest amount of nuzzerana; from the uncertain 
tenure by which the auniils hold the charge of their 
respective districts ; the violation of the engagements 
contracted between the aumils, zemindars, under¬ 
renters, and lyots, the arbitrary and oppressive ex¬ 
actions which perv'ade the whole system of the reve¬ 
nue, through every gradation, from the aumil to the 
ryot; the defective and injudicious constitution of the 
whole system of revenue; and the injurious mode of 
making the collections.” * 

By these, the very words, in conjunction with the 
acts of the Governor-General, we are given to un¬ 
derstand, that a bad judicial, and a bad taxing sys« 
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BOOKVI. tem, (excepting the army, the only causes of evil in 
Oude), are quite sufficient to render a government, 
1802. scourge and desolation of a country; and to make 
the subversion of such a government, both in name 
and in reality, but at any rate, in reality, if not also in 
name, a duty imperiously demanded at the hand of 
whoever has the power to bring it about. 

When, howbver, the Governor-General manifested 
a sensibility of such uncommon strength (and on such 
a subject the sensibility of a man is naturally in pro¬ 
portion to the united strength of his moral and in¬ 
tellectual virtues) to the unbounded evils which 
spring from defective systems of law and taxation, it 
is remarkable that he did not turn his thoughts to 
the effects produced by the systems of law and tax¬ 
ation, of which he himself superintended the admi¬ 
nistration. It is declared, in the strongest and most 
explicit terms, by several of ^he Company’s servants, 
best acejuainted with Indian affairs, in their exami¬ 
nation before the House of Commons, in 1806, that, 
neither in respect to army, in re.spect to judicature, 
nor in respect to taxation, was the situation of Oude, 
though viewed with such horror by the Governor- 
General, more unfavourable than that of other native 
governments of India, with which it might truly be re¬ 
garded as upon a level.' The government of Bengal, 
before it passed into the hands of the English, had 
been distinguished among the governments of India 
for its vices rather than its virtues. Yet we have 
seen it declared, and put upon record, by the most 
experienced servants of the Company, in their so¬ 
lemn official reports, that in their opinion the new 
systems of judicature and taxation, so laboriously, and 


> See the Minutes of Evidence on the Oude Charge, p. 3SJ, 35, 
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so disinterestedly introduced by the English govern- BOOK vr. 
ment, had not improved, but had rather deteriorated 
the condition of the great body of the people/ It is isos, 
not, however, correct to say, that the jCiovernor-Ge- 
neral turned not his attention to the effects of the 
systems of judicature and taxation, the administra¬ 
tion of which it was his business to superintend. He 
thought of them quite sufficiently; but he was al¬ 
together deceived. It was perfectly impossible for 
him to see with his own eyes what was sufficient to 
convince a mind, impressed both by anticipation and 
interest with other notions, that the British systems 
were ill adapted to the ends they had in view ; and 
he was daily assured by those whose anticipations 
and interests were similar to his own, and who paid 
their court by speaking opinions calculated to please, 
that the effects produced were all excellent; he, 
therefore, believed that they were all excellent, and 
assured the home authorities, that he had been ena¬ 
bled to ascertain, by actual observation on his journey, 
that they were all excellent, and that in the highest 
degree. He concluded, therefore, most conscien¬ 
tiously, that nothing ha])pier could be done for the 
people of Oude, than to assimilate their situation as 
nearly as practicable to that of the people in the Com¬ 
pany’s provinces. 

From the specimens of the loose, and defective, 
and tautological language of the Governor-General, 
exhibited in his statement of the sources of evil in 
the government of Oude, the intelligent reader will 
perceive in what obscurity, on the subjects of judicature 
and taxation, the mind of that ruler remained; and 
how crude and insufficient were the ideas which, upon 
these subjects, floated in his brain. He had nothing 
further to recommend than. First, on the subject of 


• See cb. vi. passim. 
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BOOK VI. judicature, to establish district courts, and a general 
court of appeal and control, upon the jdan of the dis- 
1802 courts, and the courts of Sudder Dewanny, and 

Nizamut Adaulut, in the Company’s dominions; 
And, secondly, on the subject of taxation, to give the 
districts in charge to persons of undoubted character 
and qualifications, to pay those persons by a salary, 
and make their further profits depend upon the aug¬ 
mentation of their collections ; to continue them in 
their office while their behaviour yielded satisfaction ; 
to compel them, through the courts of justice, to fulfil 
their engagements with the middlemen, and the 
middlemen to fulfil their engagements with one an¬ 
other, and with the ryots. 

Along with the establishment of courts of justice, 
the Governor-General stated, also, the necessity of 
“ an efficient system of police, calculated to secure 
the apprehension of offenders, for the purpose of 
bringing them to justice.” And he did not prescribe 
conformity with the practice of the Company in 
matters of detail, for which he referred the Nawaub 
to the advice of the resident, because matters of de¬ 
tail must, he said, be regulated by local circum¬ 
stances, and adapted to the constitution of the go¬ 
vernment, and the actual condition of the people.^ 

How little security, for an improvement of the go¬ 
vernment, these changes afforded, it requires l)ut 
a feeble insight into the springs of human affairs, 
sufficiently to discern. He would appoint new offi¬ 
cers of justice and police ; but where was any security 
that they would perform their duty, and not multiply, 
by the abuse of their powers, the evils they were in¬ 
tended to extinguish ? It appears that the Gover¬ 
nor-General was ignorant how completely the English 
systems of law and taxation were unprovided with 
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securities for the protection of the people, notwith- bookvi. 
standing the superior intelligence and good intention 
of the English government itself. For pi’eventing jgo2. 
the gatherers and farmt^js of the taxes from their 
usual exactions and oppressions, the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral trusted entirely to the courts of justice ; but imless 
sufficient securities were created in the constitution of 
the courts, and code of law, the officers of justice 
would only hecome the sharers and protectors of 
every profitable crime. 

Idiough it appears that the Governor-General had 
very little knf)wledge of what pi’opcrties arc re(piircd 
in systems of Judicature, and of taxati 9 n, to jnevent 
them from ensuring the misery of the jjeople; yet of 
one security, ht? gives a just concejdion : “ Tiie rights 
of property, of all descriptions, of landholdei s, should 
be defined ; and the definition of those rights should 
form the basis of adjudication.” ’ When he mentions 
landlords, of course it is not exclusively. He means 
not that the rights of that class of men should have 
the protection of law; and the rights of other men 
be left the spoft and prey of arbitraiy iviil. lie 
means that the rights of all men should be accurately 
defined. And he would allow, that not only their 
rights, but their obligations should be defined, whence 
alone the violations of them can be cllectually sup- 
j)rcssed. These definitions, he would, in like manner, 
allow, ought, by all means, to be made known to every 
individual whom they concern, that is, the whole 
community; in other words, they should be formed 
into a book, and effectually disseminated and taught.'^ 

But when the Governor-General expressed his con- 


' Papers, vit supra, v. p. 26. 

3 It may be useful to some persons to see, tvbat real good sense, with¬ 
out the aid of systematic inquiry, has taught on this subject in a remark¬ 
able age and country. 2uv<fTe xa@’ hv rpowov, w A^rivatoty 6 5oAt»>y 
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ROOK VI, 
Chap. 0 . 


1802. 


viction of the great importance of embodying law iu 
accurate definitions, that is, in a well-constructed 
code; in what degree was it unknown to him that 
this indispensable requisite ^ tlie good administration 
of justice w as, over the greater part of tlie field of 
Jaw, altogether wanting in the provinces which he 
govci-ncd, and even in his native country itself? 
riaving accoinplislicd all the measures to which his 


a'jTO TKTO TCtfitTTVj xti 7rci>; twv aTravrcc^ h^otwv thc t?.ciTTCv 

ftXXa 'jiOLtTtv >7 rauTa avcryKjovai, xa< fxct^tiv ajrXa x«< cra<pT) ra xai tt^o rariov y« 

•TTiTa^iv ixOetvai TTfOcr^cv toiv JTreuvu/ztov, xtxt rtf yp(XfJifj.txrti TrtxpaZeyai' thtov^sv ratf 
$xx'Ay)ami; uvaymiterxfiVy iv ixee^o; axuaa; itCiWxxiPf xtxi xemx 

a «v ^ xai dixotia xaJ av/wpep-i-yTcc, Tcuvra vCfXoOtTyi, OeiHOSth. COHtra I_*cptllicni r 
Reiske, i. 485. The circumstances here pointed out, on the authority 
of Solon, are, first, clearness, simplicity, and certainty in the laws; so 
great, that any private man may be as well acquainted with them, as 
little liable to sustain any evil by bis ignorance of them, as the man who 
makes them the study of his life; Secondly, that the most effectual 
means should be taken to make every man fully acquainted with the 
laws, by exposing them, in terms, to public view, even before enact¬ 
ment, and making them be read by the public reader, in the congrega¬ 
tions or assemblies. 

MaX/ra fJ-sv kv ■xp'-.arixti tk; cpOu)g xsifxtvHg hax rravra diopt^ei'/ avr^^y 

»at on aaraXttntrj etti T 0 <f yptVKcrt’ Trpoirov [x^Vj on fvffl rc/Beiv yott ^aov, 

Ej'jroXX.j,' su oppovHVTa; yaj voptoOsTfiv yat EttcjS', ai ptv vofioilsotM tot 

iroWy ypova ynovTOii' at St yptjttp uToyvtUy ^irt yaAtorou aTooSiSoitai to 

S/xTEOK yai TO ero/xtpspoit yaXto; th; ypivovra;. To Zt orttyrn'i' fxtyiTOOy on ^ ptfo th vo/xo0?th 
yptatpy « xara ptspo;, hte trepi rwv orapoora’Vy otXXa ,TEpi pttKAovTotv T£ xoci xaSoXx ej-e* o 
S’ tyyAv)ffiapr,Py yai Stya^r,Py r,Zi] Tvspt TzapovTaiti you ayOiptcpttvaT yptvytri' orpep af yai TO 
e^eXeee you to fXiaeiVy yat to iZtov ervfxftpco cvvripr^Tat Ero>.XaxEf' d’xrt [xr^ytTi ZuvocirSai 
Getxpilv lyotvutp to nkrjtitpy a?.A‘ eeteo'koteev tej yptatt TO tZiotit ^Su >J XuTTEjpov, A-tiSt, 

Rhetor, lib. i. cap. 1. The proposition here is. That a system of law, to 
he good, must define every thing, snsccptihic of definition, within the 
field of law ; and leave as little as possible to the judges. Three reasons 
are annexed : First, that it is easier to find one or two men, provided 
with the wisdom, necessary for the making of laws, than to find a mul¬ 
titude : Secondly, that legislation may he performed cautiously and 
deliberately; judication must be performed upon the spur of the occ.!- 
sion, and expeditiously, which takes from judges the power of tracing 
accurately the limits of utility and justice : Thirdly, the decision of the 
legislator, and that is the most important consideration of all, is not 
aboutpar/tVa/or.?, and cases present to the senses; but about genera, 
and cases yet to come ; whereas, the decision of the judge is about par¬ 
ticulars, and lltiugs present to the senses ; things to which his passions 
are apt to be linked, and by which his interests are apt to be affected ; 
in such a manner, that bis discernment of right and wrong is obscured, 
by the intervention of what is ^reeable or painful to himself. 
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to make the Company her Heir. 

notions of reform for Oude were extended, the Cover- BOOKVI. 
nor-General quitted Lucknow at the end of February, 
and proceeded to Benares, on his way to Calcutta. 1802 . 
He had appointed the agents of the Bhow Begum, 
to meet liim there, for the adjustment of certain 
claims, wliich she preferred, both against the Vizir 
and the English government. But he was still obliged 
to defer tlie decision. A circumstance liad occurred 
with regard to the Begum, which is too intimately 
connected with otlier proceedings of the English 
goveinment in Oude, not to require to be shortly ad¬ 
duced. While the negotiations were proceeding with 
the Vizir, the Begum had formally tendered to the 
English government an offer to constitute the C'otn- 
pany her lieir. The object of the Begum in this 
<Ietermination was to secure herself completely, by the 
protection of the English government, against the 
exactions to which she was exposed at the hand of 
her grandson. Against this disposal of her jjroperty, 
however, the law of the country, and the law of na¬ 
tions, interposed ; it being an established j)rinciple of 
Mahomedan jurisprudence, that the sovereign is legal 
heir to the pro])crty of all his subjects; and the 
Governor-General acknowledging “ the justice and 
l)olicy of preventing the transfer of individual pro¬ 
perty, by gift or testament to a foreign state.” lie 
determined, however, to accept the legacy, and rea¬ 
soned in favour of his determination in the following 
words : “ The exalted rank of the Begum, and the 
superior relation in which she stands towards his Ex¬ 
cellency the Vizir, are circumstances which distin¬ 
guish her condition from that of a subject jiossessing 
no rights of property independent of the nail of his 
despotic sovereign: She derives her title to her pre¬ 
sent possessions from the same source fioin which his 
Excellency derives his title to the musnud ; her right, 

Q 2 
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BOOK VI. therefore, to dispose of her personal property, in any 
manner she may deem expedient, except for purposes 
1802 . injurious to the interests of the state, must be admitted 
—and the peculiar nature of the connection subsist¬ 
ing between his Excellency the Vizir and the Honour¬ 
able Company, renders the Begum’s proposed transfer 
of her wealth to the latter, at the period of her de¬ 
cease, wholly unobjectionable with reference to the 
public interests of the state of Oude.” The remark¬ 
able contrast, between this doctrine relative to the 
property of the Begum, and the doctrine which was 
promulgated by Mr. Hastings, as the ground on which 
he bartered to the late Vizir the liberty of taking it 
away from her, the doctrine too on which that Gover¬ 
nor was defended, aye, and acquitted, before the high 
court of parliament,^ will not escape the attentive 
student of Indian history, to the latest generation. 
The Governor-General adds; “ The character of his 
Excellency the Vizir, and his inordinate passion for 
the accumulation of wealth, justify the Begum in 
seeking timely protection for herself, her family, and 
dependants, from the effects of his Excellency's known 
views, and soi’did disposition.” Recollecting-, it seems, 
the traffic, between a predecessor of the Governor- 
General, and a predecessor of his own, when certain 
benefits to the Company were exchanged for a per¬ 
mission to spoil the Begum, and other members of 
the royal family, the Vizir had looked to this quarter, 
as a source of indemnity for the cessions to which he 
was urged, and had signified his disposition to conclude 
a similar bargain. The indignation of the Governor- 
General is expressed in the following words: “ The 
inclination manifested by his Excellency the Vizir, 
in the form of a conditional assent to Lieutenant 
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Colonel Scott’s proj)osal for a territorial cession, to BOOKVI. 
degrade and despoil the most distinguished characters 
of liis family and his court— a design, though under 1802 . 
some degree of disguise, particularly directed to the 
Begum—and his insidious and disgraceful attempt to 
obtain the sanction of the British name to such un¬ 
warrantable acts of proscription, have given additional 
weight, in his Lordship’s mind, to the arguments 
above detailed, and have determined his Lordship not 
only to acquiesce in the Begum’s proposal to its utmost 
extent, if it should be revived on her part; but to 
encourage her Highness to renew her proposition at 
the earliest period of time, and by every justifiable 
means.” * Such is the language, in which Marquis 
Wellesley treats a conduct, which had been pursued 
by one of his most distinguished predecessors; de¬ 
fended, as meritorious, by some of the most powerful 
of the public men in England; and solemnly declared 
to be innocent, by a judicial decision of the High 
Court of Parliament itself. 

In the mean time, the substitution of the forms 
and agents of the Company’s government to those of 
the government of the Vizir was carrying on in the 
ceded provinces. The Governor-General had stated 
to the home authorities, in the letter in which he 
announced the ratification of the treaty, that the 
reasons which induced him to vest his brother with 
extraordinary j)owers for the superintendance of this 
service, were the extraordinary difficulty of the task, 
the peculiarly appropriate qualifications which Mr. 
Wellesley had displayed in the negotiation with the 
Vizir, and the authority which he would derive from 
his relationship with himself. And he expressed his 

' Instructions, under the signature of the Secretary of Government; 
sent to Mr. Wellesley and Colonel Scott, at Lucknow, under date, 

Monghir, 21 st September, 1801. Papers, ut supra, iv. 18, ItJ. 
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Mr. Wellesley's Appointment 

BOOK VI. “ trust, that in the course of a year, or possibly 
within a shorter period of time, the settlement of the 
1802. ceded districts might be so far advanced, as to enable 
him to withdraw Mr. Wellesley, and to leave the ad¬ 
ministration of the country nearly in the same form 
as that of Benares.”’ When this letter reached the 
Court of Directors, that body of rulers, professing 
their inability, till they received the proper docu¬ 
ments, to decide upon the means by which tlie treaty 
had been accomplished, declared the obligation, under 
which they felt themselves, to lose no time, in con¬ 
demning the aiipointment of Mr. Wellesley, who was 
the private secretary of the Governor-General, and 
belonged not to the class of Company’s servants, as 
“ a virtual supercession of the just rights” of those 
servants, whom tlic (^-oiirt of Directors were bound to 
protect; and a violation of the act of parliament 
which cxpi’ossly confines the filling up of vac.ancics in 
the civil line of the Company’s service in India to the 
civil servants of the Company. They directed ac¬ 
cordingly, “ that Mr. Wellesley be removed forth¬ 
with.” This letter, dated the 19th of August, 1802, 
transmitted, as was legally necessary, to the Board 
of Control, was returned, on the 20th of September, 
with a prohiintion to express for the present any de¬ 
cision upon the appointment of Mr. Wellesley, foi- the 
following reasons ; first, because the service to which 
Mr. Wellesley was appointed, being not in the fixed 
and ordinary line of the Company’s service, and not 
j)ermanent, but extraordinary and temporary, it did 
not appear that the rights of the covenanted servants, 
or the law which prescribed the mode of supplying 
vacancies, were infringed; secondly, because occasions 


' See the Letter in which he announced the ratification of the treaty, 
dated, on the Ganges, 14th of November, 1001, papers, ut supra, v. is! 
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niight occur in which, for extraordinary duties, the BOOKVi. 
em])loyment of persons, without the line of the Cona- 
pany’s service, might be expedient; thirdly, because, j 802 . 
if there existed any such cases, it was’proper to wait 
for the reasons of the Governor-General, before a de¬ 
cision was pronounced; especially, as Mr. Wellesley, 
it was jn-obable, would have resigned’his office, before 
the order for his removal could be received, and as he 
had disinterestedly declined all emoluments beyond 
the amount of what would have belonged to him, as 
private secretary to the Governor-General.’ 

On the 13th of March, 1S02, the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral wrote to the Court of Directors in the following 
words: “ I have the satisfaction to assure your Ho¬ 
nourable Court, that the settlement of tlie ceded juo- 
vinces has proceeded with a dc'gree f)f facility and 
success, which has exceeded my most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations.” 

A business, relating to another territorial cession, 
in the mean time occupied the attention of the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor. In addition to the territorial ces¬ 
sions wliich had been extorted fi’oin the Nawaub 
Vizii', was the tribute paid to the government of 
Oude by the sovereign of Furruckabad. The an¬ 
cestors of this prince had long solicited, and enjoyed, 
the protection of the East India Company, against 
the wish to dispossess them, which they knew was 
cherished by the Nabobs of Oude. Their piinci- 
pality extended along the western banks of the 
Ganges, adjoining the north-western boundary of the 
principality of Oude, a space of about 1.50 miles in 
length, and a third of that extent in breadth; yield¬ 
ing a revenue of nearly ten and a hall' lacs of rupees. 

It was surrounded for the greatei- part by the ter¬ 
ritories belonging to Oude, which had been recently 


r<i))crs. 111 supra, ii. 4 'J — i-l. 
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BOOK VI. transferred to the East India Company. For ter- 
minating the disputes, which had long subsisted 
1802. the princes of Furruckabad and Oude, a 

treaty, under -the influence of the English govern¬ 
ment, was concluded in 17H6; according to which it 
was agreed, that the Nawaub of Furruckabad should 
not retain any .military force, beyond what was re¬ 
quired for purposes of state; that the Nawaub of 
Oude should always maintain a battalion of Sepoys 
in Furruckabad for the protection of the territories 
and person of the Nawaub; and “ on account,” says 
the treaty, “ of the troops which the Nawaub Asoph 
ul Dowlah shall so maintain, the Nawaub Muzufler 
Jung will pay him the sum of four lacs and fifty 
thousand rupees yearly, instead of all the sums which 
the said Asoph ul Dowlah, in capacity of Vizir, used 
formerly to take from him ; and henceforth his j)eople 
shall be at his own disposal.” The English govern¬ 
ment having, in its quality of protector, quarteied a 
resident upon the Nawaub of Furruckabad, and a 
use having been made of his power, which the Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis, in a dispatch to his masters, de¬ 
scribed as “ having ever been highly offensive to the 
Vizir, as having in no degree promoted the interest 
or the satisfaction of the Nawaub, and as having— 
while it produced no sort of advantage to the Com¬ 
pany—by no means contributed to the credit of the 
government of Hindustan,” that Supreme Governor, 
in 1787, determined, “ That the English resident at 
Furruckabad should be recalled, and that no other 
should afterwards be appointed.” 

The eldest son of the Nawaub Muzuffer Jung, 
being convicted of the murder of his father, was car¬ 
ried to Lucknow, and confined by orders of the Vizir, 
when the succession devolved upon the second son of 
the late Nawaub, at that time a minor. The ap- 
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pointment of a regent was regarded as a point of too BOOK vi, 
much importance to be left to the Vizir; the English 
government interfered, and made choice of an uncle 
of the young Nabob, who had formc'rly been mi¬ 
nister. On the visit paid by the late Governor- 
General to Lucknow in 1797, he was waited upon by 
the young Nawaub, and the Regent, who had nume¬ 
rous complaints to j)refer against one another. The 


regent was continued in his office, and terms were 
drawn up for better regulating the administration. 
The IMarcjuis IV^elle.slcy, in his progress towards 
Oude, had required the presence of both the Nawaub 
and the Regent at Caunpore, and had carried them 
with him to Lucknow. His purpose was, both to 
receive their acknowledgements upon the late trans¬ 
fer of the Furruckahad tribute; and “ to adjust,” as 
he himself expresses it, “ the terms of a new and im¬ 
proved arrangement of the affairs of that principality 
—upon terms calcidatcd to secure its prosperity, and 
beneficial to the interests of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany.” The pressure, notwithstanding, of other af¬ 
fairs, prevented liim from engaging in tJie business of 
the meditated changes; and Jie left th« execution of 
them to tlie Lieutenant-Governor of the ceded coun¬ 
try, to whom the Nawaub and Regent were desired 
to repair with all practicable expedition.’ 

The termination of the Nawaub’s minority was 
now approaching, when he desired that the power 
and management of his principality should be put 
into his own hands. In writing his instructions to 
Mr. Wellesley, the Governor-General remarks, that 
the time was now come, when it became necessary, 
either to vest the Nawaub with the general govern- 


• Papers, ut supra, xii. 9 . See also the article of charge against Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, relating to Furruckahad. For the statistics of Furruck- 
abad, see Renael, and Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 
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BOOKVI. ment of the country, or to demand the cession of it 
to the Honourable Company. 

1802. The advantages of the cession to the Company, 
“ both in a political and pecuniary point of view,” he 
said, “ were obvious.” And to leave the principality 
to the rightful heir of its ancient masters, was ex¬ 
tremely objectionable; inasmuch as the Regent, who 
had an interest in defaming him, had given him a 
very bad character. It is true, the Nawaub had 
also given the Regent a bnd chai’actcr; but the Re¬ 
gent, it seems, met with Ijelief, the Nawaub not. 

Two remavks arc here unavoidable. The first is, 
that whatever were the springs of action in the mind 
of the Governor-General, he was forcibly drawn to 
believe, in conformity with his wishes; and few 
men, where the case is involved in any obscurity, are 
capable of believing in opposition to them. The 
next remark is, that we have here another instance 
of the doctrine, taught to the world, both by the 
reasonings, and still more remarkably by the practice 
of the Governor-General, that, whenever the cha¬ 
racter of a sovereign is bad, and his government 
either bad, oi^so much as likely to be so, he ought to 
be deposed, and his power transferred to hands, in 
which a better use may be expected to be made of it. 

It is not to be supposed, that the Governor-General 
would wish to nari’ow his doctrine to the basis of liis 
particular case; because that would reduce it to the 
atrocious Machiavelism, That it is always lawful for a 
strong prince to depose a weak one, at least if he has 
first kept him a while in the thraldom of depcndance, 
whenever he chooses to suppose that he himself would 
govern better than the weak one. 

The Regent arrived at Bareilly, which the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of the ceded districts had made the 
seat of his administration, on the 30th of April, 1802, 
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the. Nabob of Funuckabad. 

a few days earlier than the Nawaub. The Lieu- BOOK vi. 
tenant-Governor requested to know what plan of 
reform he would recommend, for the government of 
the Nabob’s country. “ He appeared at first,” says 
the Lieutenant-Governor, “ very unwilling to disclose 
his sentiments, stating in general terms that he was 
unable to form any judgment of what was best for 
the country; but that he wms Avilling to subscribe to 
any arrangement which the Governor-General might 
deem adviseable.” The Lieutenant-Governor ])ro- 
ceeded to press hnn, declaring to him, that “ without 
a free and unreserved communication on his part, no 
confidential intercourse could subsist betw'een them.” 

The Regent stated his w ish to decline the suggestion 
of any oj)inions, and entreated to hear w hat w^cre the 
designs of the British government. “ Being desi¬ 
rous,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, “ that the pro- 
])osal, of vesting the civil and military authority in 
the hands of the British government, should origi¬ 
nate with the Regent, I continued to urge him to an 
unreserved disclosure of his sentiments w ith respect 
to the most eligible plan for the future government.” 

He then stated, that three modes occurred to his 
mind. One was, that the administration, should 
still remain in his owm hands. Another w as, that the 
Naw\aub, upon the expiration of his minority, should 
assume the reins of government. I'lie third was, 
that the English should take the government to 
themselves. As to the first jdan, the laeutcnant- 
Governor rejdied, that the aversion of the Nawaub 
w^ould render it impracticable. From the second. 11' 
the character ascribed to the Nawaub, by the Regent 
himself, w^ere true, the cfl'ects of good government 
could not be cxjjccted. Remained, as the only un¬ 
objectionable scheme, the transfer of all the powders of 
government to the Honourable Gompany. “ Here,” 

7 
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BOOKVI. says Mr. Wellesley, in his account transmitted to the 
Governor-General, “ I stated, that your Lordship had 
1802 opinion that this was the only arrange¬ 

ment which ‘could ultimately afford satisfaction to all 
parties, cind establish the welfare and prosperity of 
the province upon a secure and permanent foundation.” 
The Regent' was assured that a liberal provision 
would be made for all the persons whom this arrange¬ 
ment affected, and that his interests in particular 
w'ould not be neglected. The Regent “ stated in re¬ 
ply, that he had the fidlest reliance upon the British 
government; and that he was ready to promote the 
Governor-General’s views, by all the means in his 
})ower.” 

ITpon the arrival of the Nawaub, a rei>resentation 
was made to him of tlie necessity of a radical I'efoiin 
in the government of his country, and of the pUin 
wliicli the Governor-General approved. Reijuesting 
to receive the proposition in writing, it was trans¬ 
mitted to him in the following words; “ That the 
Nawaub should be continued on the musnud of his 
ancestors with all honour, consigning over the civil 
and military administration of the pi’ovince of Fur- 
ruckabad into the hands of the Company’s govern¬ 
ment : That whatever balance should ronain from 
the revenues collected, after paying the amount of 
the (!ompany’s tribute, the charges of government, 
and the expense of a battalion of Sepoys, in the room 
of an army now maintained by the Regent, should 
be paid without fail into the Nawaub’s treasury.” 
What is here remarkable is the language ; the Naw¬ 
aub w'as to be continued on the throne of his an¬ 
cestors, with all honour; at the same time that the 
government and dominion of the country were 
w holly and for ever to be taken fi-om him, and he re¬ 
duced to the condition of a j)owerlcss individual, a 
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mere pensioner of the state. A new degi'ee of skill, B(X)KVL 
in the mode of stating things, had \)een acquired 
since abdication uas proposed to the Vizir. The i802, 
Nawaub remonsli-ated, in moderate, but pathetic 
terms: “ I have understood the proposition for deli¬ 
vering up the country of Furruckabad into the hands 
of the Company’s government. I have no power to 
make any olyections, to wJiatever yoirpropose: but 
you know that the Governor-General, during my mi¬ 
nority, delivered over the country to Kirrud Mund 
Khan, as deputy; Now that my minority has passed, 
when I was in hopes that I shoidd be put in jws- 
session of the country and property, this proposition 
is made to me. T am totally at a loss what to do. 

If I deliver over the country to tlie English govern¬ 
ment, all my relations and niy ncighboui’s, and all 
the nobility of Hindustan, will say tliat I have been 
found so unfit by the Englisli government, that they 
did not think proper to entrust me with the manage¬ 
ment of such a country; and 1 shall never escape, for 
many generations, from the sneers of the people. If. 
oti the contrary, I say any thing in disobedience to 
your orders, it will he against all rules of submission 
and propriety.” He then proceeded to propose, that 
the English government shoidd appoint one of its 
own servants, as superintendant of revenue; who 
should take cognizance of the collections; send even 
his own agents to the villages, to act in common with 
the Furruckabad collectors; and transmit the stated 
tribute to the Company. “ In this way,” said he, 

“ your wishes may be accomplished, and my honour 
and name preserved among the people.—As hitherto 
no person, throughout Hindustan, without a fault, 
has been deprived of the Company’s friendship and 
generosity', if I should also gain my desires, it would 
not derogate fi-om ymur friendship and g-enerosity.” 
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Arrangement eompleled 

BOOK VI. The Lieutenant-Governor immediately replied, 
that his proposition was inadmissible; that, according 
1802. conviction of the Governor-General, nothing 

but the transfer of the government could answer the 
ends projiosfcd; and “ he renewed that pro{)osition 
with an earnest request that tlie Nabob would take 
it into his cool and dispassionate consideration.” I'he 
Narvaub, stilb venturing to declare it “ extraordinary, 
that no other mode could be devised,” for tiic recti- 
ficatioji of what was amiss, entreated to be furnislud 
witli a statement of the revenues, of the demands of 
the English, and of the balance which would remain 
for his subsistence, after deduction of tliem Avas 
made. By the accoujit which was delivered to him, 
it appeared that he would rt'ceive 62,366 rupees, [K'r 
annum. The Nawaub offered little fuither objec¬ 
tion. Some moderate requests which he preferred 
were liberally granted. And a treaty was concluded 
on the 4th of June, 1802, by A\ hich the countiy 
was ceded in perpetuity to the English, but instead 
of the balance of the revenues, a fixed sum of one 
lac and 8,000 rupees jier annum was settled on the 
Nawaub. 

“ It may be proper,” says the IJenfcnaut-Ciovernor, 
in concluding his report, upon tliis transadion, to 
the Governor-General, “ to obser ve, that Rhin iui 
Mund Khan (the llegent) has afforded me no assist¬ 
ance towards obtaining the Navvuuh’s con.sent to the 
cession, although upon his ariival at Bareillv, he 
confessed himself to be aware of the necessity of it.— 

I have great reason to be satisfied with the conduct 
of the Nawaub; who,'if he had been suffered to 
follow the dictates of his own judgment, would, I am 
persuaded, have acceded to your Lordshijfs propo¬ 
sals with very little hesitation. lie has invariably 
expressed himself desirous of promoting your Lord- 
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sliip’s views by all the means in his power.” The BOOKVi. 
ground, then, upon which the necessity of taking the 
country was founded ; namely, the bad character of j gQ 2 
the Nabob ; was discovered, and that before the con¬ 
clusion of the business, to be false.' “ It is satis¬ 
factory,” says the Lieutenant-Governor in another 
dispatch, “ to reflect that the transfer of the province 
of Furruckabad has not been less beneficial to the 
interests of the Nabob, than to those of the Company. 
Previously to my dojiarturc from the ceded provinces, 

I had an interview with the Nabob at Furruckabad, 
who expressed himself highly gratified by the arrange- 
merit which had taken place; and whose respectal)lc 
ap})carance, sui rounded by his family and dependants, 
formed a striking contrast with the state of degrada¬ 
tion in whicli he a])peared, when tlie affairs of Fur¬ 
ruckabad were administered by his uncle, the Nabob 
Khirrund IMund Khan.”^ It is curious enough to 
observe tlie doctrine which is held forth by the 
Anglo-Indian government. Uniformly, as they de¬ 
sire to transfer the sovereignty of any prince—the 
Nabob of Furruckabad, the Nabob of Oude, the 
Nabob of Carnatic, the Ilajah of Tanjorc,—to tliem- 
selves, tliey represent it as no injury to the Prince 
to l)e deprived of his sovereignty, but on the other 
hand a Ijenefit, and a great one, if they are allowed 
to live upon a handsome income, as private men. 

Do the Ec'ist India Company, and the servants and 
masters of tlie East India Company, limit their doc¬ 
trine to the case of East India Princes, or do tliey 
hold it as a general doctrine, applicable to Piinces 
in every part of the globe ? 

In what was called the settlement of the country, 
for which the Lieutenant-Governor was specially 
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BOOK VI. appointed, the principal duty which he prescribed to 
himself, the principal duty which was expected of 
1802 . PW English machinery for 

the collection of the revenue. The English collectors 
were distribuled; and, after as much knowledge as 
they coidd, by inquiiy and personal inspection, obtain 
respecting the ability of the contributors, an assess¬ 
ment at so miich per village was laid on the land; 
and the terms of it settled for three years. In some 
of the districts, in whitrh the ])resent desolation seemed 
easy to be repaired, an increase of rent was to be 
levied each succeeding year. 

The Sayer, including duties of transit, and some 
other taxes, the Taeutenant-Governor found here to 
be characterized by the same inconvenience, which 
had recommended the abolition of them in Bengal; 
namely, great expense of collection, great vexation to 
the peoj)le, and little revenue to the government. 
He, therefore, took them away ; and established a 
regular custom house tax, in their place. 

Salt, in the ceded districts, had heretofore only 
paid certain duties to the government; and was im¬ 
ported into the districts by dealers. These dealers 
are represented by the Lieutenant-Governor as few 
in number, able to support a kind of monopoly, and 
regulate the price at their will. The sale of salt 
was now erected into a monopoly in the hands of 
government. The Lieutenant-Governor calculated, 
that the profit to government, “ without,” he says, 

“ materially enhancing the price to consumers,” would 
be eleven lacs of rupees per annum. 

The commercial resources of the country formed to 
the Lieutenant-Governor an object of particular care. 
There was no obstruction, but what might easily be 
removed, in the navigation of the Jumna, from its 
entrance into the country, to its junction with the 
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Cianws, By n'movinir the evils which liad driven bookvi. 

• 1 f Chap. 9. 

coiirnercc iioin tins river, piracy, and vexatious_ 

duties, he expected to increase exceedinj;ly the com- \%02. 

inercial transactions oi' the country, and to render 

Allahaliad, which was a sacred city of ,'.>;r(;at resort, 

a remarkable emporium between the eastern and 

western ({uarters of Hindustan.^ 


I'lie Commissioners of the Board of Settlement, 


in addition to their administrative duties as assist¬ 


ants of the Identenant-Covernor, were a;)])ointed tlic 
judges of circuit and appeal; and six judges, with 
the title of registers, were di'stined to Iiold Zillah 
Courts, at the six piincijial places of the country.' 

In the new country were several Zemindars, who, 
as usual, under the native go\c'rnments, had enjoyed 
a sort of sovereignty, and ol’ wJiom little more was 
exacted than an annual tribute, and sometimes the 
use of their troops in war. In the first year of the 
Com|)any’s possession, these Zemindars were only 
roipiired to yield the same tribute which they had paid 
to the Vizir. To the alterations which were jtrojiosed 
in the second year, a Rajah, named' Bugwunt Sing, 
who possessed the two forts of Sasnee and Bidgeglmr, 
and maintained an army of 20,000 men, showed an 
avm’sion to submit, lie was given to understand, 
that in the terms no alteration would lie made, and 
that non-compliance must be followed by the sur¬ 
render of his forts. It was deemed a matter of 
more than ordinary inuxirtance to dispossess Bugwunt 
Sing of these two forts, both as they rendered him 
too jiowerful for a compliant subject, and as his ex¬ 
ample afforded encouragement to other Zemindars. 

, On the 12th of December, 1802, l/ieutcnant- 
Colonel Blair, with a force consisting of four troops 


' Papers, ut supra, i. .'M—42. 
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242 The Forts of Sasnee 

BOOK VI. of native cavalry, four battalions of native infantry, 
and a supply of ordnance, took a position about two 
1803. miles distant from the fort of Sasnee. He wms not 
ready to commence the operations of the siege till 
the 27tb, when the apjn’oaches were begun, at the 
distance of 800 yards from the place. On the 28th 
the garrison began for the first time to fire. On the 
30th, towanls evening, a sally was made against the 
head of the trenches, and repulsed with a very trifling 
loss. On the 3d of .January, 1803, about the same 
time of the day, another sally was made on the 
trenches, l)y a large body of infantry, under cover of 
a heavy fire from the fort; but though some of the 
enemy ruslied impetuously into the trenches, they 
speedily retired. The breaching and enfilading bat¬ 
teries were completed on the night of the 4th. It 
was found necessaiy to increase the force, emploj ed 
in the reduction of the Rajah. The 4th regiment of 
native cavalry, the 2d battalion of the 17th regiment, 
and five companies of his Majesty’s 76th regiment 
were added; and the Honourable jMajor General St. 
.John was sent to take the command. On the even¬ 
ing of the 14th, Lieutenant-Colonel Blair, judging 
the breach to be practicable, selected fifteen of tlie 
flank companies for the assault, and ordered them to 
storm a little before day-break, whilst a false attack 
was made on the opposite side of the fort. They 
descended into tlic ditch, and planted their ladders; 
but unhappily found that by the unexpected depth of 
the ditch, and the sinking of the ladders in tlie mud, 
they came short of the necessary length by several 
feet. After an ineffectual endeavour to mount, and 
after the sepoys had remained fifteen minutes upon 
the ladders, exposed to a heavy fire, the {)arty w^as 
withdra^vn, with the loss of ten men killed, and 
somewhat more than double the number wounded. 



and Bidgegur taken. 

The Comniander-in-Chief repaired to Sasnee with 
•the reinforcement of another regiment of cavalry ; 
joined the besiegers on the 31st; ordered the ap¬ 
proaches to be advanced 200 yards, arid the place to 
be invested as closely as possible. On tlie 8th, the 
town adjoining the fort was taken. The enemy 
defended it feebly ; but made a strong^ though unsuc¬ 
cessful, attempt, to recover it the following night. 

About eight o’clock on the evening of the 11th, 
tlie garrison evacuated the fort without being per¬ 
ceived. As soon as the event was known, a party of 
cavalry hastened, and with some success, to pre^■ent 
them from getting into the fort of Bidgegur. The 
Rajah withdrew to a fort, which belonged to him, 
within the line of the Mahratta frontier. 

The army proceeded on the 13th, and summoned 
Bidgegur, v hich the commander, without the con¬ 
sent of his master, declined giving up. Weather 
l)eing adverse, the batteries were not ready till the 
morning of the 21st. On the evening of the 27th, 
the breach wms made practicable, and at five o’clock 
in the morning, the assault was to Fjegiii; but during 
the night, exceedingly dark and rainy, the garrison 
were discovered evacuating the fort. Though many 
were killed, the majority, and all the principal lead¬ 
ers escaped. I’lie loss during tlie siege was trifling, 
but Lieutenanl-('olonel .lames Gordon, an officer of 
merit, was killed by the ex[)losion of a powder maga¬ 
zine in the fort, the morning after it was taken.’ 

In the month of March, the commission appointed 
for tlie jn’ovisional govennnent of the ceded ]',r(). inces 
vs as dissolved; ]\Tr. Wellesley resigned his situation 
of Lieutenant-Governor; and immediately n'turned 
to Europe. In a dispatch, dated Iflth of November. 
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Remarks on the 


BOOK VI. 180fj, the home authorities declare their entire a{>pro- 
bation of the late transactions with the Vizir; “ tlie 
18o3. stipulations of the treaty beinpf calculated to improve 
and secure the interests of the Vizir, as well as those 
of the Company; ” nay more, “ to provide more 
effectually hei’eafter for the good government of 
Glide, and consequently for the happiness of its in- 
hahitants.” “ We cannot conclude,” they say, “ with¬ 
out exfiressing our satisfaction, that tlie cessions in 
question have been transferred, and provisionally 
settled, with so little delay, as already to admit of 
their being brought under the general administration 
of the J?cngal government. 'J'he special commission, 
at the head of which Mr. Henry Wellesley was jilaced, 
appears to us to have executed their trust, with zeal, 
diligence, and ability; and the settlement of the 
revenue, which they have concluded for a period of 
three years, holds out flattering prosjiects of future 
increase. The general report, delivered in by Mr. 
Wellesley, on the termination of his mission, has 
afforded us much satisfactory information with respect 
to the resources of the upper provinces ; and we are 
happy to take this occasion of approving the conduct, 
and acknowledging the services of that gentleman.” ‘ 
As the temjitation of administrators to exaggerate 
the success of their measures is almost irresistible; 
as the distance of Indian administrators affords them, 
in this respect, peculiar advantages; and as it i.s 
plca.sing to be led by flattering rc])rcsentations, this 
is a deception against which the public, as yet, ari' 
by no means sufficicmtly on their guard. “ It is with 
the highest degree of satisfaction,” says the Governor- 
General in Council, in a dispatch in the revenue 
department to the home authorities, dated the 20tli 
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Sdtlenient of the ceded Districts. 

of October, 1803, “ that his Excellency in Council BOOKVI, 
acquaints your Honourable Court, that the wisdom 
of those measvires, adopted during the administration 
ol IMr. Wellesley, for promoting thq imjtrovcment 
and prosperity of the ceded provinces, appears to 
have been fully confirmed, by the tranfpiillity which 
has generally prevailed through the country, and by 
the punctuality and facility wdth w hich the revenue, 
on account of tlie first year of the triennial settle¬ 
ment, has been j’ealized.” ’ Erom such a rejnesen- 
tation as this, every man w’ould conclude, that great 
contentimait arid satisfaction prevailed. Hear Mr. 

Kyley, who was appointed judge and mag'istrate of 
the district of Etaawah, in Fc'hi’iiary, 1803. and there 
remained till 1805. lieing asked, as a w'itness before 
the House of Commons, on the 20th of .lime, 1806, 

“ Were tlu' Zemindars, and higher orders of the 
])t <)i)le, attached to our government, during the w hole 
jieriod you were judge and magistrate of the Ettawah 
district?’"—he answered; “ Cenerally sjieaking, I 
believe the higher orders of jieople in our district 
were not at all well-inclined to the Eritish govern- 

I Pdpers, ntSLijira, p. 4(). “saiisfaction,” says the jiulicial letter 

fjoin Bengal, in tlui (lcj>artniont of ceded provinces, dated on the same 
■^Olh of ()ct<thcr, “ jicncrally nianilested by all descriptions of persons 
in the ceded provinces, at the transfer of these provinces to the authority 
of the Hnlish ‘government, and the uninterrupted success which at¬ 
tended the inea.snres adopted under the saiK'lion of llie Cjovemor- 
Cicneral in ('oiincil, hy the late Lieutenant'fTO\ernor, and the Board 
of (’onunissioneis, for the complete establishment of tiie anthoi iiv of 
the British government in these provinces, appeared to his K\<\llency 
in Council, to hb-ne no room to doubt of the expedieuev of imme¬ 
diately introducing into the ceded provinces the sysiein of internal 
government eslablislied in Bengal. It is with the liiglicst degree of 
saiislaction, his Kxcelleney in Council is en.ah!cd to .idd ; iliat the 
trarujuiliity which has in general prevailed ihrougliont t!ie coimiry, and 
the submission and obedience, inanifesled by all classes of people ir> 

(lie authority of the laws, alford abundant prool, l>olh ol the beneficial 
operation of the new* form of government, and ot the expediency of its 
introduction.” Supplement, ut sujira. p. 30 i. 
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BOOKVI. meiit.—Do you not believe that they are ripe for a 
revolt if a favourable opportunity should offer?— 
1803. certainly showed that disposition once or twice 

during the time I held that office.—During jmur 
residence there, did the inhabitants become more or 
did tliey become less reconciled to tlie British govcru- 
nient ?—I conceive they were subsecpiently much 
less reconciled, certainly, than they were at first.— 
To what cause do you attribute tliat?—To their 
being dissatisfied with the rules and regulations in¬ 
troduced into the country for their government.— 
Did that prevail principally among tlie Zemindars, 
or the inhabitants in general ?—'riie inhabitants, in 
general, are so influenced by the conduct and desires 
of the Zemindars, who are indc})endcnt princes, that 
their desire is principally that of the head men. Do 
you consider that the Zemindars, while they wen; 
nominally under the Nabob, considered themselves as 
independent princes, and acted as such ?—Certainly, 
they consklcred themselves !is independent princes.” ’ 
It by no means follows, that any blame was due to 
the government, on account of the disafl'cetion of the 
Zemindars; because they were dissatisfied, from the 
loss of their pow er, and so long as they I’ctaincd it, 
good governnient could not be introduced. Yet a 
desire existed, on the part of administration, to con¬ 
ceal the fact, to conceal it probably even I'rom them¬ 
selves. 

After several manifestations of a refractory spirit, 
the Zemindar of Cutchoura figrecd to deliver up his 
fort. On the 4th of March, 18013, an English cap¬ 
tain, and two companies of sepoys, were admitted 
within the outer wall, when the army of intimidation, 
which had accompanied them, was withdrawn. 


' Minutes of Kvidence, p. 64— bQ. 
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After they had been delayed, under various pretences, BOOKVi. 
for several hours, a gun was run out from the upper ^**^*‘' 
fort to a position in which it could rake the passage 1803. 
in which the sepoys were drawn up, and the parapets 
of the walls on each side, were lined immediately 
with about eight hundred armed mren ; when a mes¬ 
sage was received from the Zemindar, that unless 
they retired, they would all l)e desti’oyed. As no¬ 
thing could be gained by resistance, the commanding 
officer obeyed, and was not molested in his retreat. 

When the army had taken up its position before the 
place, the Zemindar wrote a letter, in which he 
affirmed, that he had been treated with indignity by 
the gentleman who had arrived to demand surrender 
of the fort, that hostilities were begun by the Eng¬ 
lish troops, and that so far from intentions of war, he 
was ready to yield implicit obt^dience. After what 
had happened, he was told, that nothing would 
suffice but the unconditional surrender of himself and 
all that appei’tained to him. The trenches were be¬ 
gun on the night of the 8th ; the breaching battery 
opened on the morning of the 12th ; and before night, 
had made such ])rogress, that with tu o hours more of 
day light, the breach would have been effected. Be¬ 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the evening, the 
enemy rushed from the fort, with a resolution to 
force their way through the chain of posts which sur¬ 
rounded them. I’liey were attacked, and pursued 
for several miles with considerable slaughter. The 
principal loss of the English was in Major Nairne, an 
officer of the highest promise, who was killed by a 
match-lock ball, as he Avas leading his cojps to the 
charge.^ 

The evidence of disaffection in the ceded districts 


Papers, ut supra, Supplcmcnl, No. 2, to vol. iii. 
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BOOK VI. broke out, in a manner somewhat alarminf^, at the 
commencement of the IMahratta war. t)ii the 4th 
1803 of September, 1803, a jtarty of Malirattas, led l)y a 
French officer, made an incursion in ilu' neichbonr- 
hood of Shekoahad, in tlie district of cl). iMr. 

Ryley is asked by tlr House of t onmioos, Did th" Ze¬ 
mindars and the other people not show an inclination 
to join him ?” lie answered, “'I'hey nnt only dn.w- 
cd an inclination, but they actually did join him.'’ ' 
'J'he Rajah Chutter .Saul |)ossessetl tl)e I’oit of 
'’J'etleeali, and had not only sliown a refiacti.ry, Itut a 
ju'cdatory disposition; he Avas therefore considered in 
rebellion, and a reward offered for his person, either 
dead or alive. On the 30th of Scptenii)ei', 1 deutenant- 
Colonel Cuthric marched to 'Fetteeah ; and. as it had 
been dismantled by a detachment of tlu' Rritisli army 
a few inonllis before, expected to take it by assjiult. 
After a severe contest of some hours, he was over¬ 
powered by the enemy, and sent a UK'ssaiie to Cap¬ 
tain Dalston to hasten to his relief. On the ariival 
of that oflicer, he found the force under Colonel (In* 
thrie completely broken, and sheltering- themselves in 
the ditch, immediately under tlie walls of the fort; 
Avhile the people wdthin, notable to take aim at them 
with their inatchloeks, were throwing powder pots, 
which exj)lodcd among them in the ditch, and the 
people of the surroimding villages were assembling to 
attack them from without. Captain Dalston with 
liis fK'!d-|.ieccs soon cleared the tops of the walls. 
This enabled Colonel Ciithrie and his party to make 
their escape from the ditch. The loss was serious. 


' Minutes of Evlilenre, p. .55. “ From the general spirit of revolt 

v\hich the Zemindars of this country exhibited, on tiie small check 
which our troops received at Shekoahad, &c."say8 a letter of Captain M. 
White, commanding at Etaaivah, dated 12lh September, 1803. Papers 
nt supra. Supplement, No. 2, to vol. iii. 
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Colonel Guthrie and three other English officers were BOOKVi, 
wounded, the first, mortally. Of the native officers 
marly one third were either killed or wounded, iso‘3. 
Idiey were luiaMe to Ijring oil'either their gun or 
tuin])ril, of whicli the one was spiked, the other blown 
II|). On the following night, the enemy evacuated 
tb ‘ f'urt, and the Kajah fled to the other side of the 
.lainna. 

Wiiatcver belonged to tlie oiTcnders was, in these 
ca es, taken, as forfeited to the government; for their 
])e.' sons all the more eminent among them found the 
means of escajie.^ 

‘ Minutes of Evidence, p. .55. 
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CHAP. X. 

The 'Maboh of Surat deposed—The Rajah of Tan- 
jorc deposed—The Nabob of A root deposed. 

BOOK VI. The city of Surat, situated in the province of 
Gujrat, on tlie south side of the river Taptee, was by 
1800 . far the greatest place of maritime commerce in India, 
when the Europeans first discovered the passage by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Communicating easily 
with some of the richest provinces of the Mogul em- 
pii-e, it was conveniently situated not only for the 
tratfic of the western coast of India, but, what was at 
that time of much greater importance, the trade of 
the Persian and Arabian gulfs. As it was the port 
from which a j)assage was most conveniently taken 
to the tomb of the pro])hct, it acquiivd a peculiar sa- 
crednoss in the eyes of IMussidmcn, and was sj)oken 
of under t)ie denomination of one of the gates of 
Mecca. It acquired great magnitude, as well as 
celebrity; for, even after it has confessedly de¬ 
clined, it was estimated in 1796 at 800,000 inha¬ 
bitants ; and though it is probable that this amount 
exceeds the reality, Surat may at this time be re¬ 
garded as the largest city in India. When the vo¬ 
taries of the ancient religion of I’ersia, of which the 
Zend, and its commentary the Pazend, are the in¬ 
spired and sacred books, were driven from Persia, 
and the tolerating policy of Akbar drew a portion of 
them to India; Surat, as the most celebrated landing- 
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place from Persia, became the principal place of their book vi. 
abode; and tlaae, about 14,000 of their descendants *-’“*>*• 
still preserve tlieir manners, and adhere to their jsoo. 
worship. 

Ilie })resent fort or castle of Surat, was erected 
about the year 1543, when Sultaun Mohammed 
Shah was King of Gujrat. As this kingdom soon 
after yielded to the Mogul arms, Surat became sidj- 
jeet to the government of Delhi. It fell in with tlie 
Mogul j)oliey, to separate the administration of the 
city, from the government of the castle. The Gover¬ 
nor of tlie castle, and its garrison, were maintained by 
lands or jagliire, and tunkas or assignments on the 
revenue. The Governor of the town received the 
customs, or taxes on cxjmrts and irnj)orts; the taxes 
called mokaats, on almost all commodities; and the 
land revenue, suifject to certain deductions for the 
Delhi treasury, of some surrounding districts. 

Tor the maritime protection of the western side of 
India, the INIogul government established a tlect. its 
expense, in wdiole or in })art, was defrayed b}" as¬ 
signments on the revenues of Sunif. ' Some time 
after the command of this licet had i’alk'n into the 
hands of the chiefs, called the Siddc’cs of Kajalipoor, 
or about the year 1734, the Jilahrattas, carrying their 
conquests ov('r almost all the province, reduced the 
revenues of Surat to the taxes levied within the 
town, and the produce of a few rtanaining districts. 

The Nabob of Surat, thus straitened in his resources, 
began to fail in his payments to the fleet. Tliercnjion 
the Siddee blockaded the port; and com 2 )ellcd him to 
appro[)riate to those i)aymeuts the revenue of the 
princi 2 )al district from wdiich any land jcvcnue was 
now derived, as w ell as a considerable part of the 
duties collected w ithin the tow n. In the year 1746, 
died the Nabob Teigh Beg Khan, and was succeeded 
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BOOK VI. in the Nabobshij) by Sufder Khan, whose son, Vukur 
Khan, entered at the same time upon the government 
1800. castle. But Mea Atehund, who had married 

into the famjly of tlie late Nawaub, and was supported 
by his widow, and some of the leading men, con¬ 
trived to possess him.self of tlie castle, to the expul¬ 
sion of A ukar Khan. He also applied to the Mah- 
ratta, Damagee, the ancestor of the present (iuickwar 
j)rinces ; and promised him a portion of the rev('nues 
of Surat, if aided by him in expcdling also tlie Nabob 
of the town, liy this, commenced the IMahratta 
cliout, which was afterwards sliared with the Peshw a. 
An ofliccr, as collector of chovit, was established on 
the part of the Peshwa, and anotlicr on tlu? part of 
the (Twickwar i)rinces, who, undc'r the pretence ol’ 
its atrectirig tlie revenues, and lienee the Maliratta 
ehout, interfered uith cnery act of administration, 
and contributed to increase the misgoverinncnt of 
the city. ]Nen when tlie I'lnglisii, at a niucli later 
period, conceived the design of forcing ujion the 
Navi aub a better administration of Justice, liiey were 
restrained bV fear of tlie IMahrattas, to v> horn the 
chout on law-suits (a fourth jiart of all litigated [iro- 
jierty was the A c for government) was no insigni¬ 
ficant jiortion of the exacted tribute. 

Mea Aciumd succeeded in expelling tlie Na'aob 
ol the city ; was himself after a little time conijielled 
to fly; but a second time recovered his authority, 
which he iierraanently retained. Amid these revo¬ 
lutions, however, the government of tiie castle hat! 
been accjuired by tbc Siddee. But the use wliieh 
he made ol Ins power was so opjiressive to the 
city, tliat several invitations were soon after nuule to 
the Knglish to disiiossess him ; and take tlie command 
both of the castle and the fleet. I'enr of embroiling 
themselves with the Mahraltas, and the danger of 
3 
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deficient funds, kept the Englisli shy till 1758, when BOOKVI. 
fin outrage was committed upon some Englishmen 
hy the people of the Siddee, and all redress refused. 1800. 
'i'he Nabob agreed to assist them in any enterjirise 
against the Siddee, provided he himself was secured 
in the government of the town. A treaty to this 
effect, reserving to the English the power of appoint¬ 
ing a naib or deputy to the Nawaub, was concluded 
on the 4th of IMarch, 1759 ; and on the same day the 
Siddee <agrecd to give up the castle and the fleet. 

Snmmds were granted from Delhi, vesting the Com¬ 
pany with the command and emoluments of both; 
in consequence of which, the IMogul flag continued 
to fly on the castle, and at the mast-head of the 
CVnnpany’s jirincipal cruiser on the station, d'ho 
annual sum, allotted by the siinmids for the expense 
of the castle and fleet, was two lacs of rupees; but 
the sources from which it m as to be derived were 
found to be far from equal to its production. 

In 17()3, the Nawaub Mea Achund died; and, 
under the influence of the Bombay government, was 
succeeded by his son. In 1777, the office of Naib 
was wholly abolished, by consent of the Company ; 
and its funds transferred to the exchequer of the 
Nabob. 

Another succession took place in 1790, when the 
lather died, and the soig in right of inheritance, 
avowed by the English government, ascended the 
musmid. His right was exactly the same as that of 
the other governors, whose jiower became hereditary, 
and independent, upon the decline of the Mogul 
government; that of the Subahdars, for cxamjile, of 
Oude, of Bengal, and Deccan, or the Nawaub of 
Arcot, acknowledged and treated as sovereig'n, heredi¬ 
tary jirinces, both by the English government, and 
the English people. 
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BOOK VI. The expon.se which the English had incurred, by 
holding the castle of Surat, had regularly exceeded 
1800. the sum, which, notwithstanding various arrange- 
nients with the Nabob, they had been able to draw' 
from the sources of revenue. Tow ards the year 
1797, the English authorities, both at home and at 
the spot, expressed impatience under this burthen, 
and the Naw aubwas importuned for two things ; the 
adoption of measures for the reform of government in 
the city ; and an enlargement of the English receipts. 
The cxjicdicnt in particular recommended, was, to 
disband a great proportion of his ow n undisciplined 
soldiery, and assign to the English funds sufficient 
for the maintenance of lliree local battalions. “ The 
Nabob,” says (Governor Duncan, “ betrayed an im¬ 
mediate jealousy of, and repugnance to, any conces¬ 
sion ; as w ell on the alleged ground of the inadequacy 
of his funds ; as of the principle of our interference 
with his administration ; which lie declared to be in¬ 
consistent with the treaty of 1759.” Notw ithstand¬ 
ing this, lie w'as induced, after a pressing nc'gotiation, 
to conseiit to pay one lac of rupees amiuaih', and to 
make other concessions to the anmial amount oi' 
rather more Ilian f30,()()0 rupees. But on the 8th of 
Januaiy, 170'J, before the treaty w as concluded, he 
died. He left only an infant son, w lio survived him 
but a few w eeks : and Ins tirother, as heir, laid claim 
to the government. 

The pow'er of the English was now' so great, that 
without their consent it was vain to hope to be Go¬ 
vernor of Surat; and it was resolved, on so favour¬ 
able a conjuncture, to yield their consent, at the price 
alone of certain concessions. These w ere, the estab¬ 
lishment of a judicature, and the jiaymcnt of a suffi¬ 
cient cpiantity of money'. The negotiation continued 
till the month of Ajiril, 1800. The chicT difficulty 
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regarded the amount of tribute. Importunity was BOOK vi. 
carried to the very utmost. The re-establishment of Cmap. to. 
the naibship was the instrument of intimidation; for jqqq 
the right of the claimant was regarded by the Bom¬ 
bay government as too certain to be dis])uted. Go¬ 
vernor Duncan, in his letter to the English chief at 
Surat, dated 18th April, 1799> describing a particular 
sum of money as no more than what the Nabob ought 
to give, to ensure his succession, and prevent the 
English from appointing a naib, adds, “ which we 
have as clear a right to do, as he has to become Nabob; 
or to enjoy the fruits of our protection to his family 
and himself. Both points stand e(jually specified in 
the treaty.” With regaid to tlie right, however, of 
rc-establlshin* a naibsliip, after liavinr; sanctioned its 
abolition, tlie case was by no means clear. The 
Court of Directors, in their letter to the Bombay 
Presidency, dated the ITth of Eebruary, 1797, had 
declared, “ Altbongli it cannot be denied that the 
present Na])ob, his father, and his grandfather, owed 
their elevation to the influence of tlic ("ompany; we 
doubt our right to impose ;i])on the Nabob an officer 
under this denomination ; from tlie consideration that 
the first naib, nominated by the Company’s repre¬ 
sentatives in 17.59, was appointed under an express 
article of a written agreement w itti the then Nabob 
Mea Achund, and that uj)on the death of a second 
naib the office nas consolidated with the office of 
Nabob, and was not renewed upon the succession of 
the present Nabob.” With regard to the right of 
inheritance in the present claimant, beside the de¬ 
clarations of Governor Duncan, of n hich tliat above 
quoted is not the only one, Mr. Seton, the chief at Surat, 
in his letter to Mr. Duncan, of 26th of December, 

1799, says, “ The Supreme Government determined 
the musuud to be the hereditary right of his brother. 
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BOOK VI. and from that decision consecjuently now his estalv 
lished inheritance.” 

1800 claimant consented to pay a lac of rupees 

annually, but perseveringly insisted tliat beyond that 
sum the revenue? of the jjlace would not enable him 
to go. After every mode of importunity was ex¬ 
hausted, and every species of inrpury was made, JVIr. 
Seton became satisfied, that his statement was just, 
and on the 18th of August, 1799» wrote to the (Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay in the following words : “ I have 
left nothing undone; and pressed him to the utmost. 
I am convinced he has not the means, or believe ho 
really would pay more. Poor IMi'. Farim'r has been 
led into a false ojnnion of the resources of Surat; and 
I could almost venture to stake my life on it, that 
more than the lac is not to be got by any means short 
of military force. Take the Government from the 
family, and pension them (though such a measure 
would, in my humble opinion, be contrary to good 
faith), I scarce believe, after all endeavours, that' the 
Company with tliese pensions, and the increased ne¬ 
cessary establishments, would be moie in pocket, 
than they will now with their jaesent establishment 
and this donation. What \vere the views of the 
Company in possessing themselves of the castle? 
Whatever they were, they are not altered, and they 
were then satisfied with the castle, andtunka revenue, 
which is only diminished fi om a decrease of trade; 
and here a lac is unconditionally offered, which ex¬ 
ceeds the amount of castle and tunka reventie by 
25,000 rupees per annum; )'et tlie present govern¬ 
ment are not satisfied therewith, and still want more; 
which cannot be raised, if the Nabob does not scjueeze 
it out of the subjects.” 

A dispatch from the Governor-General, dated 10th 
March, 1800, was in due course received, which 
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ordered the Nawaub to be immediately displaced, 
and the government and revenues to be wholly as¬ 
sumed by the English. This was the most uncere¬ 
monious act of dethronement, which the English had 
yet performed; as the victim was the weakest and 
most obscure. Some of tiie expla!i.Htions with which 
this command was acc c ip.aiied are pot much less 
remarkable than the j)i i';cipal fact. Not negotiation, 
but dethronement, would have been adopted from the 
first, except fiw one reason, namely, a little dangei*. 
“ The exigencies of toe ])uhlic service,” sa\s the Go¬ 
vernor-General, “ during the late war in Mysore, and 
the negotiations which succeeded the termination of 
it, would have rendered it impracticable for your 
government to furni.sh the military force, indispensably 
necessary, for efi'ecting a reform of the government of 
Surat, even if other considerations had not rendered 
it adviseable to defer that reform until the complete 
re-establishment of tranquillity throughout the British 
possessions in India.” It is here of importance, once 
more, to remark upon the jihraseology of the Gov^er- 
nor-General. To dethrone the sovereign, to alter 
completely the distribution of the powcis of govern¬ 
ment, and to place them in a set of hands wholly 
different and new, though it constituted one of tlie 
most complete revolutions which it is possible to con¬ 
ceive, was spoken of as a “ reform of the govern¬ 
ment.” 

The reasoning, by force of which the Governor- 
Genei’al claims the right to make such a reform, 
ought to be heard. “ On a reference,” says he, “ to 
the treaty of 1759, concluded with Mayeneddien, we 
find that it was only a personal engagement with 
that Nabob, and that it did not extend to his heirs. 
Independent of the terms of the treaty, the discussion 
which passed in 176.^1, on the death of Mayeneddien, 
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Reasons of the Governor-General 

)(5KM. as well as the letter from your government, dated the 
ii Ai>. It). of March, 1790, when the office of Nabob again 
18W vacant, pi’ove it to have been the general sense, 

that the opeKation of the treaty of 1759 ceased on the 
demise of Maycneddien. The power of the Mogul 
having also become extinct, it follows, that the Com¬ 
pany not being restricted, with respect to the dis¬ 
posal of the office of Nabob, by any specific treaty, 
are at liberty to dispose of it as they may think 
proper.” 

Here two things are assumed; first, that the En¬ 
glish of that day were not bound by the treaty of 
1759; the second, that, wheresoever not bound by 
specific treaties, the English were at liberty to de¬ 
throne any sovereign whom they pleased; or, in the 
language of the Governor-General, “ to dispose of 
the office of Nabob, as they may think proper.” 
Upon no part of this reasoning is any comment re¬ 
quired. 

Attention is also due to the conduct of the Bombay 
rulers. Governor Duncan, and Mr. Seton had, both 
of them, previously declared their conviction of the 
clear right of the Nabob, not only to the Jslabobship 
by right of inheritance, but to the support and alli¬ 
ance of the English, by a treaty which their acts 
had repeatedly confirmed. Yet, no sooner did they 
receive the command of the Governor-General to de¬ 
throne him, than they were ready to become the 
active instruments of that dethronement, and, as far 
as appears, without so much as a hint, that in their 
opinion the command was unjust. 

The Governor-General next proceeds to say, that 
the sort of government which was performed by the 
Nabob was exceedingly bad. Neither was the de¬ 
fence of the city from external enemies in a tolerable 
state; nor was its internal government compatible 
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with the happiness of the people, under the pre- BOOKVi. 
vailing “ frauds, exactions, and mismanagement in 
tlie collection of the revenue, the avowed corruption jgoo. 
in the administration of justice, and the entire inef¬ 
ficiency in the police. It is obvious” he continues, 

“ that these important objects,” namely, the security 
and good government of Surat, “ can onjy be attained 
by the Company taking the entire civil and military 
government of the city into their own hands; and 
consequently,” he adds, “ it is their duty, as well as 
their right, to have recourse to that measure.” 

Here again- we see the doctrine most clearly 
avowed, and most confidently laid down as a basis of 
action, that bad government under any sovereign 
constitutes a right, and even a duty, to dethrone 
him; either in favour of the East India Company 
alone, if they ought to have the monopoly of de¬ 
thronement ; or in favour of mankind at large, if the 
privilege ought to be as diffusive as the reason on 
wdiich it is founded. 

It being deemed, by the Governor of Bombay, 
that his own presence would be useful for effecting 
the revolution at Surat, he left the Presidency in the 
end of April, and ari’ived on the 2d of May. After 
endeavouring to secure the co-operation of the per¬ 
sons, whose influence was most considerable on the 
mind of the Nawaub, he opened the business to that 
ruler himself, on the 9th, and allowed him till the 
12th to deliberate upon his answer. At the inter¬ 
view, on that day, the Nawaub declared; that he 
could not survive acquiescence in the demand; not 
only from the sense of personal degradation ; hut fi om 
the odium he must incur among all M\issulmans, if he 
consented to place the, door of Mecca in the hands of 
a people who had another faith.” The steps neces- 

.S 2 
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1800. 


, sary for accomplishing the revolution without regard 
to his consent, were now pursued; and preparations 
were made for removing his troops from the guard of 
the city, and taking possession of it, by the Com¬ 
pany’s soldiers, the following morning. In the mean 
time, the reflections of the Nawaub, and the remon¬ 
strances of his friends, convinced him that, opposi¬ 
tion being fruitless, submission was the prudent choice, 
he therefore communicated to the Governor his wil¬ 
lingness to comply, and the treaty was mutually 
signed on the following day. It had been trans¬ 
mitted by the Governor-General, ready drawn ; and 
was executed without alteration. The Nabob re¬ 
signed the government, civil and military, with all its 
emoluments, powers, and privileges, to the East India 
Company. And on their part, the Company agreed 
to pay the Nabob and his heirs one lac of rupees an¬ 
nually, together with a fifth part of what should re¬ 
main, as surplus of the revenues, after deduction of 
this allowance, of the Mahratta chout, and of the 
charges of collection. 

When the powers of government were thus vested 
in English hands, establishments were formed for the 
administration of justice, for the superintendence of 
police, for the collection of the revenue, and for the 
provision of the Company’s investment. For this 
purpose, the Governor-General had givfen two leading 
directions; the first was, that each of these depart¬ 
ments should be committed to distinct persons; and 
the second, that the powers vested in the several of¬ 
ficers should correspond as nearly as possible with 
those of the corresponding officers in Bengal. They 
have, therefore, no need of description. 

Though stripped of all the powers of government, 
and a mere pensioner of state, it w^as still accounted 
3 
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proper for Meer Nasseer ad Dien to act the farce of BOOKVi. 
royalty; his succession to the musnud of his ancestors Chap, lo. 
was now acknowledged by the English government, 
and he was placed on it with the same pomp and 
ceremony, as if he had been receiving all the powers 
of sovereignty, on the day after he had for ever re¬ 
signed them. 

The great difficulty was, to obtain deliverance from 
the misery of the Mahratta chout. The Guickwar 
prince ex[)ressed the greatest readiness to compliment 
the Company, to whom he looked for protection, with 
the share which belonged to him. With the Peshwa, 
the business was not so easily arranged.’ 

In the dispatch of the Court of Directors, dated 

Political Department, 18th October, 1797,” and 
addressed “ I'o our Piesident in Council at Fort St. 
George,” they say, “We have requested Lord Morn- 
ington to make a short stay at Madras, previous to his 
proceeding to take upon himself the Government- 
(reneral of Bengal, for the purjmse of endeavouring 
to prevail on the Nabob of Arcot to agree to a mo¬ 
dification of the treaty with his Highness in 1792.” 

Ijord Hobart had just been recalled, because he dif¬ 
fered with the Government-General of that day, in 
regard to some of the expedients which he adopted 
for the attainment of this modification.^ The Di¬ 
rectors, notwith-standing, go on to say, “ It were to 
be wished that the zealous endeavours of Lord Ho¬ 
bart, for that purpose, had proved successful; and as, 
in our opinion, nothing short of the modification pro¬ 
posed is likely to answer any beneficial purpose, Lord 


I See a folio volume of 635 pages, of papers relating to this transaction 
solely, printed by order of the House of Commons, dated 14th July, 
ISOfi, and furnished with a copious table of contents, by which every 
paper, to which the text bears reference, will be easily found. 

- Vide, supra, p. 02. 
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BOOK VI. Mornington will render a most essential service to 
the Company, should he’ be able to accomplish that 
1800 . object, or an arrangement similar thereto. But feel¬ 
ing, as we do, the necessity of maintaining our credit 
with the country powers, by an exact observance of 
treaties—a principle so. honourably established under 
Lord Cornwallis’s administration—we cannot autho¬ 
rize his Loi’dship to exert other powers than those of 
persuasion, to induce the Nabob to form a new ar¬ 
rangement.”* It is sufficiently remarkable to hear 
ministers and directors conjunctly declaring, that “ the 
principle of an exact observance of treaties” still re¬ 
mained to be “ honourably established,” at the time 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. It was the de¬ 
sire of credit with the country powers, that now con¬ 
stituted the motive to its observance. But if the 
Comj>any wljen weak could disregard such credit 
with the country powers, they had much less reason 
now to dread any inconvenience from the want of it. 
Besides, the question is, whether the country powers 
ever gave them, or gave any body, credit for a faith, 
of which they can so little form a conception, as that 
of regarding a treaty any longer than it is agreeable 
to their interests to do so. 

In a letter in council, dated Fort William, 4tb 
July, 1798, the home authorities are told, that “ im¬ 
mediately on his arrival at Fort St. George, the Go¬ 
vernor-General lost no time in taking the necessary 
steps for opening a negotiation with the Nabob of 
Arcot, with a view to the accomplishment of your 
wishes, with regard to the modification of the treaty 
of 1792.—The Governor-General, however, found 
his Highness so completely indisposed to that arrange- 


' Papers relating to the affairs of the Carnatic, ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, in August, 1803, i. 24S. 
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raent, as to preclude all hopes of obtaining his con- book vi. 
sent to it at present.” The letter then promises, at a 
luture day, a detailed account of the communications jgoQ, 
which had passed between the Governoi;-General and 
Nabob; but this was never sent.‘ 

In 1799 the Governor-General, when he was again 
at Madras, and war with Mysore was begun, thought 
another favourable opportunity had arrived of urging 
the Nabob afresh on the subject of changes so ar¬ 
dently desired. The treaty of 1792 gave a right to 
assume the temporary government of the country 
on the occurrence of war in the Carnatic. To this 
measure the Nawaub and his father had always ma¬ 
nifested the most intense aversion. It was hoped 
that the view of this extremity, and of the burthen 
of debt to the Company, with which he was loaded 
and galled, would operate forcibly upon his mind. 

The Governor-Genei’al accordingly proposed that he 
should cede to the Company, in undivided sovereignty, 
those territories which were already mortgaged for 
the payment of his subsidy, in which case he would 
be exempted from the operation of the clause which 
subjected him to the assumption of his country; 
while it was further proposed to make over to him, in 
liquidation of his debt to the Company, certain sums, 
in dispute between them, to the amount of 2,‘10,040 
pagodas. 

These conditions were proposed to the Nabob by 
letter, dated the 24th of April. The Nabob an¬ 
swered by the same medium, dated the l.Sth of ]\Iay. 

The season for alarming him, by the assumption of 
his country, was elapsed, Seringapatam being taken, 
and the war at an end. The Nabob, therefore, stood 
upon the strength of his treaty, which he represented 


• Papers, ut supra, p. S04- 
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BOOK VI. as so wise, and so admirable, that no change could 

Chap. 10 . jjjade in it, without the sacrifice of some mutual 
jgQQ advantage ; that, even if the assumption of his coun¬ 
try were necessary, which, thanks to the Divine 
mercy, was at present far from the case; nay, “ were 
the personal inconvenience ten times greater;” the 
sacrifice wouli^, be cheerfully made, “ rather than 
consent to the alteration of the treatv, even in a let- 
ter.” Besides, there were other engagements, by 
which the Nabob must ever hold himself inviolably 
bound. These were, respect for “ the loved and re¬ 
vered Personages” by whom the treaty was framed, 
and the dying commands of his honoured father, to 
which he had pk'dged a sacred regard. He also 
plied the Governor-General with an argument, which 
to his mind might be regarded as peculiarly persua¬ 
sive—an argument drawn pure from parliamentary 
stores—experience against theory : “ I cannot,” said 
he, “ overlook a circumstance, which, in affairs of 
this sort, must naturally present itself to the mind of 
your Lordshij); that the treaty, which is now sug¬ 
gested to be defective, has had a trial, my Lord, of 
more than seven years ; and, without a single excep¬ 
tion, has been found, for that period, not only suffi¬ 
cient for all common purposes, but has secured the 
fulfilment of every condition stipulated in it, with an 
harmony uninterrH{)ted; and perhaj)s, I might add, 
almost unprecedented in any country or age.” * 

The Court of Directors, in their [)olitical letter to 
Fort St. George, dated the 5th of .1 une, 1799, say, 
“ We have been advised, by tbe Earl of Mornington, 
that the Nabob continues to oppose a determined reso¬ 
lution to the modification of the treaty of 1792, 
wliich has been repeatedly proposed to him. At the 


> Papers, at supra, p. 213—2lG. 
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same time, we observe, that his Highness has dis- BOOKVi. 
tinctly acknowledged, that he is in the practice of 
raising money annually by assignments of the reve- 2800. 
nues of those districts, which form the security for 
the j)ayment of the Company’s subsidy.” They add, 

“ As this practice is unquestionably contrary to the 
letter, and subversive of the spirit, of ^hat treaty, we 
direct, that, immediately \jpon the receipt hereoi", 
you adopt the necessary measures for taking pos¬ 
session, in the name of the Company, of the whole, 
or any part, of the said districts, the i-evenues of 
which shall appear to be so assigned; and that you 
continue to hold the same, and collect the rents 
thereof, in order that the Company may not in future 
be dej)rived of the only security which they possess, 
under the before-mentioned treaty, to answer any 
failure in the Nabob, in the discharging his subsidy. 

You will immediately communicate to the Nabob the 
determination we have come to, and the orders you 
have received relative to this point.” * 

The affirmation, relative to the assignments on the 
districts in pledge, is contrasted with the following 
affirmation of the Nabob, in his letter of the 13th of 
May, just quoted, in which he answers the proposal 
and reasonings which the letter of the Governor- 
General had pressed upon his mind; “ I do most 
unequivocally assure your Lordship, on the word and 
faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of the districts 
set apart by the treaty of 1792 have been, or are, in 
any manner or way, directly or indirectly, assigned 
by me, or with my knowledge, to any individual 
whatsoever; and, having made this solemn and un¬ 
reserved declaration, I would hope, that I need not 
urge more.” ^ 


* Papers, ut supra, p. 216 . 


2 Ibid. p. 214. 
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Transactions with the Rajah of Tarjore. 

With respect to the command of the home autho¬ 
rities to take possession of the districts, and all the 
rest of their expedients, the Governor of Fort St. 
George, on the 11th of April, 1800, writes, “ Your 
letter to the Governor-General, dated the l6th June, 
1790, is still under his Lordship’s consideration. But 
it is material for me to repeat—and with impressive 
earnestness, that no security, sufficiently extensive 
and efficient, for the British interest in the Carnatic, 
can be derived from the treaty of 1792; and that no 
divided power, however modified, can possibly avert 
the utter ruin of that devoted country.” ’ 

On the 13th of June, 1799, the home authorities 
wrote to the Governor-General, “ In the event of a 
war with Tippoo Sultaun, the respective countries of 
the Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, will 
of course come under the Company’s management: 
and we direct, that they be not relinquished, without 
special orders from us, for that purpose; in order to 
afford sufficient time for the formation of arrange¬ 
ments for relieving those respective jirinces from all 
incumbrances upon their revenues.” Upon this sub¬ 
ject the Gov^ernor-General writes, on the 25th of 
January, 1800, “ The short duration of the war 
rendered it inexpedient for me to assume the manage¬ 
ment of the lespective countries, of the Nabob of 
the Canmtic, and of the Rajah of Tanjore, on behalf 
of the Company.—The immediate effect of such an 
assumption would have been, a considerable failure 
of actual resource, at a period of tiie utmost exigency. 
I shall hereafter communicate my sentiments at large, 
with respect to the state of Tanjore and the Car¬ 
natic. The latter now occupies my particular atten¬ 
tion; and I fear that the perveree counsels of the 


Papers, ut supra, p. 210’. 
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Nabob of Arcot will prove a serious obstacle to any 
effectual improvement of your affairs in that quar¬ 
ter.” ' 

Tuljajee, the Rajah of Tanjore, (\ied in 1786, 
and was succeeded by Ameer Sing, his son. The 
conduct of this prince gave so little satisfaction to 
the English, that, after the peace of Seringapatam, 
which Lord Cornwallis concluded with Tippoo in 
1792 , they deliberated concerning the propriety of 
intrusting him any longer with the civil administration 
of the country. But the supreme government “ were 
of o[)inion, that, under all the cii’cumstances in 
whicli the question was involved, it would be more 
suitable to the national character, to hazard an error 
on the side of lenity, than to ex[)ose themselves to 
the imputation of having treated liiin with excessive 
rigour.” Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with 
him, dated 12th of July, 1798, and his country, 
which, like Carnatic, had been taken under English 
management during the war, was restored to him, 
in as full possession as before. 

In the year 1798, a convenient discovery was 
made; that Ameer Sing was not the legal heir to 
the musnud of Tanjoi’e; but Serfojee, the adopted 
son of Tuljajee. The question of the rights of these 
two princes remains in obscurity. The documents 
have not yet been made accessible to the public ; and 
we know not upon what grounds the decision was 
formed. This only we know, that it W'as deter¬ 
mined to dethrone Ameer Sing, and to set up Ser¬ 
fojee in his stead. Serfogee was obviously in a si¬ 
tuation to submit implicitly to any terms winch the 
English might think proper to prescribe. After some 
months, therefore, of preparation, a treaty was con- 
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BOOK VI. eluded with him, dated 25th October, 1799, by 

Chap. 10 . jjg resigned for ever all the powers of govern- 

1800. nient to the English, and received a j)ension of one 
lac of star pagodas, with a fifth of the net reve¬ 
nues.' 

On tlie 7th of April, 1800, tlie Governor-General 
forwarded to the Governor of Fort St. George, cer¬ 
tain letters and papers, found by the English in the 
palace of Seringapatam. 'J'hese docuinent.s related 
to a correspondence of the two Naboijs of Arcot, the 
father and the son, with the Sultan of JMysore. The 
Governor-General directed Lord Clive to i)i-occed 
without loss of time in conducting an inrpiii v into 
the circumstances of which the papers api)eavcd to 
afford indication, and in i)articular transmitted a list 
of witnesses whose evidence was to be carefully and 
zealously collected. In the mean time, he himself 
had completely prejudged the question; and did 
what depended upon him to make Ijord Clive pre¬ 
judge it, in a similar manner. “ A deliberate con¬ 
sideration,” says he, in the very letter which directed 
inquiry, “ of the evidence resulting from the whole 
of these documents has not only confirmed, in the 
most unquestionable manner, my suspicions of the 
existence of a secret correspondence between the 
personages already named, but satisfied my judgment, 
that its object, on the j)art of the Nabobs Wallajah 
and Omdut ul Omrah, and especially of the latter, 
was of the most hostile tendency to the British in¬ 
terests.—The proofs arising from the papers would 
certainly be sufficient to justify the British govern¬ 
ment, in depriving that faithless and ungrateful 
prince, of all means of rendering any part of the 
resources of the territories, which he holds under the 

‘ See certain documents in tlic Second Report of the Select Coiii- 
miticc, 1810, p. 2.34—242. 
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protection of the Company, subservient to the further BOOKvr. 
violation of his engaj^ements, and to the prosecution 
of his desperate purposes of treachery and ingra- 2800 . 
titude.” * 

However, the Governor-General thought, it would, 
notwithstanding, be more consonant with “ the dig¬ 
nity, and systematic moderation of fhe British go¬ 
vernment,” not to take the country from its prince, 
till some inquiry had first been made. But he says, 

“ Although it is my wish to delay the actual assump¬ 
tion of his Highness’s government until that inquiry 
shall be completed, I deem it necessary to authorize 
your Lordship to proceed immediately to make every 
arrangement preparatory to that measure, which now 
appears to have become inevitable.” ^ 

Nothing surely ever was more fortunate than such 
a discovery at such a time. This the Governor- 
General has the frankness to declare. “ While those 
orders, lately conveyed by the Honourable Court of 
Directors relative to the Company’s connexion with 
the Nabob, were under my consideration, a com¬ 
bination of fortunate circumstances revealed this cor¬ 
respondence.” IV’hcn the Governor-General, and 
alt his superiors, and all his subordinates, in the 
government of India, w^eie languishing and panting 
for the possession of the Carnatic, but afraid, with¬ 
out some more plausible reason than they yet [as¬ 
sessed, to commence the seizure, here it was pro¬ 
vided for them in extraordinary perfection. But the 
very circumstance which recommended it to the eager 
affections of the East India functionaries will recom¬ 
mend it to the rigid scrutiny of those whose minds 
are more happily situated for appreciating the facts. 

The documents on which so extraordinary a value 


Papers, ut supra, p, 2. 
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BOOK VI. was set by the Governor-General consisted almost 
CiiAP. 3 0 . certain things picked out from a mass of 

1800- correspondence which purported to have passed be¬ 
tween the “ Presence” (the title which Tippoo be¬ 
stowed upon himself), and the two vakeels, Goolam 
Ali Klian, and Ali Re/a Khan, who accompanied, 
in 1792, the hostage sons of the Sultaun to Madras. 
Besides these, only two letters were produced; one 
from a subsequent vakeel of Tippoo at Madras; an¬ 
other, supposed to be from Omdut ul Omrah, but 
under a fictitious name. 

It is projier to ascertain the value of one circum¬ 
stance, on which those wlio are not partial to the 
British character will not fail to animadvert. As the 
British government was situated with respect to the 
papers of l^ipyioo, it was, it may be affirmed, the 
easiest tiling in tlie world to procure evidence for any 
purpose which it pleased: And I wish we could say, 
that civilization and jihilosophy have made so great 
a progress in Europe, that European rulers would 
not fabricate a mass of evidmice, even where a king¬ 
dom is the prize. Yet the time is so very recent, 
when such expedients formed a main engine of go¬ 
vernment, and the jirogrcss in political morality ap¬ 
pears to be so very slow, that it would be utterly 
unsafe to proceed upon the supposition that forgery 
is exploded as an instrument of government. In the 
case of the British government, so much the greater 
number of those employed in carrying it on would 
probably refuse to share in the fabrication of a mass 
of evidence, that the small number of individuals 
who might have no insuperable objection to it, would 
find it, in few cases, easy ; in most, impossible, to 
accomplish their purjiose. AVith regard to I.,ord 
\Vellc.sley, even his faults bear so little affinity with 
this species of vice, and his most conspicuous virtues 
2 
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are so directly opposed to it, that we may safely bookvi. 
infer it to be as unlikely in his case, as in any tliat can 
well be supposed, that he would fabricate evidence to igoo. 
attain the objects of his desire, notwithstanding the 
violence with which he was apt to desire, and the 
faculty which he possessed of persuading himself, that 
every thing was righteous by which hjis desires were 
going to be fulfilled. 

But an argument, more conclusive than any argu¬ 
ment from character, either national or individual, 
can almost ever be, at any rate to strangers, and 
those whose partiality one has no reason to expect, 
is this : That the papers prove nothing; which most 
assuredly would not have been tlie case, had they 
been fabricated for the purpose of j)roving. On the 
other hand, if they had exhibited a proof which was 
very strong and specific, it would have been no easy 
task, after the very exceptionable manner in which 
they were examined, to have proved that all suspicion 
of them was utterly groundless. 

Among the objects recommended to the vakeels 
who accompanied the sons of Tippoo to Madfas, one, 
very naturally, was, to communicate to him useful 
intelligence of every description. They had even a 
particular commission with regard to secret intelli¬ 
gence, in which a delineation of the defensive works 
of Fort St. George was particularly included; and 
they were furnished with a cipher for carrying 
it on. 

With other articles of intelligence, which the va¬ 
keels availed themselves of their situation to transmit 
to their royal master, an account was given of the 
dej*ortment of the Nabob of Arcot, towaids the 
princes, and towards themselves; and of the conver- 
sations w hich took place between them. The letters 
relating to this subject were those wdiich were re- 
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1800. 


BOOK VI. gardetl as affording evidence against Wallajah,the de- 
ceased, and Omdut id Omrah, the reigning. Nabob. 

It is to be remai’ked, that Lord Cornwallis, after 
he had redqced Tijipoo to a situation, in which he 
regarded him as too weak to be any longer formi¬ 
dable, adopted the liberal design of conciliating his 
mind, and gaining it, if possible, by a respectful, 
generous, and even flattering style of intercourse, to 
a state of good will toward the English nation. The 
same course lie recommended to the Nabob AVallajah, 
who had sufl'ered so deeply by the raising of Tippoo’s 
house, and towards which he had often manifested 
so great a degree of contempt and aversion. 

There were various circumstances which just at 
that time induced the Nabob to follow these injunc¬ 
tions of the Governor-General with great alacrity. 
The fame and authority of Tippoo were now suffi¬ 
ciently high to render his friendship an object of im¬ 
portance. The Nabob of Arcot, on the other hand, 
felt himself in a state of degradation, and reduced 
to a cipher among the princes of India. It soothed 
his vanity to hold some intercourse with as many of 
them as possible; and not least with one who now 
occupied so large a space in the eye of the world as 
the Sultaun of Mysore. It increased his dignity and 
consequence; when he induced other princes to use to¬ 
wards him the language of friendship ; and to treat 
him as a prince upon a level with themselves. This 
rendered it more difficult for the English to accomplish 
their design of divesting him, as he dreaded, of all 
his sovereign powers, and reducing him and his 
family to the condition of mere pensioners of state. 
He seems, accordingl}', to have been very eager, to 
add the forms of a confidential intercourse with 
Tippoo, to the other circumstances which held him 
forth to the world as a sovereign prince, and which 
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he reg’arded with justice as the only barrier between BOOKVi. 
him and dethronement. 

Attentions to tlie princes while at Madras, and iggo. 
assurances of his favourable sentiments towards the 
Sultaun, and of his ardent desire of a suitable re¬ 
turn, were the expedients of which he made use. 

Oriental expressions of compliment are all extra¬ 
vagant, and hyperbolical; and we cannot, on such 
an occasion, sujipose that the Nabob would use the 
most feeble and cold. Another cii’cumstance of great 
importance to be remernlrered was, that the letters 
contained not the ex|)ressions of the Nabob, but only 
the expre.ssions of the vakeels reporting tlicm ; and 
that Indian agents re[)orting to their principals seldom 
pay any regard to regalities, Imt, as lar as they 
can, to go with advantage to themselves, lieightcn 
whatsoever they think will be agreeable to their mas¬ 
ter, extenuate whatsoever they think he will dislike. 

Now, when all the expressions which the vakeels of 
Tippoo report to have been used by the Nabob and 
his son are tortured to the utmost, notiiing can be 
extracted from them but declarations of friendly sen¬ 
timents, in an liyperbolical style. Even the Pcrsi.an 
translator of the English government, who drew up 
a report upon the documents, highly praised by the 
Governor-General, and in which every effort is made 
to draw from them evidence of guilt, has the candour 
to say, “ The accuracy of reports from agents, natives 
of India, to their principals, cannot, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, be iniplicitly relied on; and, in one of 
the reports of the vakeels which contains the sub¬ 
stance of a conference between themselves, the 
prince.s, and the Nabob, at which Colonel Doveton 
was present, a speech is ascribed to that gentleman 
which is evidently fabricated ; a circumstaTice which 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports;— 

VOL. VI. T 
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BOOK\’J. and if the evidence of the Nabolfs conduct rested 
solely upon tiiein, tlie proofs might be considered as 
1800. extremely defective and j)roblematical.” 

Thus far, then, the ground is clear. But, beside the 
reports of the vakeels, what further proof is alleged ? 
There arc the letters of 'J'ippoo, and the key to the 
cii)her. The letters of Tippoo contain no more than 
a return to the civil expressions of the Nal)ob; vague 
declarations of good will, couched in a similar style. 
The key to the cipher shows that Wallajah was 
desigiiated by the term JFcll-wisher of mankind, the 
English by that of Nero Comers, the Nizam by that 
of Nothingness, the Mahrattas that of Despicable ; 
and so on. And this is the whole matter of evidence 
which the papers contained. 

''fo establish still further the dark designs which 
the Governor-General firmly concluded that a few 
hyperbolical expressions had alread)" proved, a list of 
nine witnesses was transmitted to Madras, of whom 
the two vakeels, Gholam Ali Khan, and Ali Ileza 
Khan, were the chief. A commission consisting of 
two of the most approved servants of the Company, 
Mr. Webbe, the secretary to the Madras government, 
and Colonel Close, w^cre selected to conduct the inves¬ 
tigation. Every precauMon w as taken, such as that 
of preventing communication between the w itnesses, 
to get from them either the evidence pure, or the 
means of detecting its impurity. 

It was resolved to begin with the two vakeels, wlio 
of course could best elucidate their own correspon¬ 
dence. To form a proper judgment of their testi¬ 
mony, several circumstances ought to be remarked. 
In tlie first place, they were Orientals; that is, men, 
accustomed, in the use of language toward those on 
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whom their hopes and their fears depended, to regard BOOK vI. 
very little the connexion between their words and 
the corresponding matters of fact, l)Ht chiefly the isoo. 
connexion between those words, and the impression, 
favoural)le or unfavourable, which they were likely 
to make on the minds of the great persons, on whose 
power the interests of the speaker most remarkably 
de])ended. In the second place, it is impossible to 
conceive any dependance more abject, than was, at 
this time, the dependance of the Khans, Golam Ali, 
and Ali Reza, nj)on the English government. The 
government, under which they^ had found employ* 
ment, was totally destroyed. Every source of inde¬ 
pendent sul)sistence was cut off; they lived upon a 
pension whicli they received from the English govern¬ 
ment, and which it was only necessary to withhold 
to plunge them into the deepest abyss of human 
misery. They had every motive which interest could 
yield to affirm what would be agreeable to the English 
government. They could have no interested motive 
to speak what would be agreeable to Tippoo, Walla- 
jah, or Omdut nl Omrah. In these circumstances, if 
they had given a testimonv in every respect conform¬ 
able to the wishes of tlie Pinglish govermvtent, what 
depended upon their affirmation would have been 
regarded as of little or no value by any impartial 
judge. But in as far us they gave a testimony in 
opposition to those w-ishes, that is, in opposition, as 
they must have believed, to their own intei’ests, their 
testimony has some of the strongest possible claims 
upon our belief. 

Every thing w^as done to remove any obstructions 
vyhich might exist in the minds of the witnesses to the 
production of such evidence as was expected. They 
were given to understand that no blame woidd Ik; 
attached to them, who only acted under legitimate 
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BOOK VI. orders, for their instrumentality in the designs of 
Chap. 10, fjjastcr. And they were assured in the strongest 

1800. language, that any appearance of a design to conceal 
the truth, and they well knew what eastei’n rulers 
were accustomed to call the truth, would be visited 
upon them with all the weight of English indig¬ 
nation. 

Of the two vakeels, Ali Reza was residing at Velore, 
Golam Ali at Seringapatam. As least remote, Ali 
Reza was examined first. In him, the examining 
commissioners say, in their report to the Governor, 
“ we think it necessary to apprize your Lordship 
that we discovered an earnest disposition to dcvelope 
the truth.” Golam Ali they accused of base endea¬ 
vours at concealment. The evidence of botli, taken 
together, tends not to confirm one single suspicion, 
if any could have been justly derived from the papers, 
but to remove them, every one. 

They both distinctly and constantly affirmed, that 
the expressions of good will towards Tippoo, made 
use of in their hearing by Wallajah or his son, were 
never understood by them in any other sense than 
that of vague compliments. Ali Reza gave testimony 
to another point, with regard to which the Persian 
translator, commenting on his evidence, thus declares : 
“ In the report of the Persian translator,” namely, 
the report on the documents, “ it has been observed, 
that the expressions of attachment and devotion, 
ascribed by the vakeels to the Nabob Wallajah, and 
Omdut ul Omrah, are probably much exaggerated ; 
and that little dependance ought to be placed upon 
the existence of facts, inferred merely from such ex¬ 
pressions : This conjecture is confirmed by Ali Reza 
Khan, who acknowledges they were much exagge¬ 
rated, and that it was customary with the vakeels to 
heighten the expressions of regard, which fell from 
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IjOi'd Cornwallis, or the Nabob Wallajah, for the BOOK vi. 
purpose of gratifying’ the Sultaun; and observed very 
justly that the people of tliis country constantly ex- jgQQ 
aggerate their expressions of regard to an*extravagant 
degree.” ‘ 

In the reports of the vakeels were, certain expres¬ 
sions ascribed to the Nabob, complimenting the Sul¬ 
taun as a pillar of the faitli, and admiring the union 
of mussulmen; certain articles of intelligence which 
he was described as conveying; and expedients of 
secrecy which he was described as having em¬ 
ployed. All this, however, is only the I'eport of 
the vakeels, which is acknowledged to be incapable 
of proving any thing, and which, as it forged a 
speech for Colonel Doveton, would just as probably 
forge for the Nabob and his .son. But the circum¬ 
stances, even if the statement of them is supposed 
to be just, afford no ground for an inference of 
guilt. To call Tippoo a pillar of the Moslem faith, 
one of the most flattering of all compliments to his 
bigoted mind, was not criminal; nor to speak with 
approbation of the union of Moslems, which might 
be an exhortation to the Sultaun to favour the 
Nabob, that is, the English, who always yepresented 
their interests as the same with his. 

'Fhe articles of intelligence which he is said to 
have conveyed are exceedingly trifling; and have at 
any rate the appearance of having been conveyed for 
a good, not for an evil purpose ; for the preservation 
of that harmony between Tippoo and the English, 
which at that time the English had very earnestly at 
heart. Having learaed, that suspicions were caused, 
by some intercourse which appeared to take place 
between the IMysore and Mahratta Durbars, the 


Paf)ers, ut supra, p. 47. 
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BOOKVI. Nabob sent him bis advice, that it would be belter 
Chap, lo. should desist, and suspend his negotiations, at 
1800 diu’ing the administration of Manjuis Corn¬ 

wallis. Again, having learned the existence of a 
French war, and that Pondicherry was about to be 
attacked, the Nabob sent his advice to the Sultaun 
to withdraw ■ his vakeel fiom Pondicheriy, and to 
intermit all correspondence with the French. This 
is the whole of the intelligence, the conveyance of 
which was construed into overt acts of hostility. 

A few expressions of want of regard for the Eng¬ 
lish, mixed in the reports of the vakeels, hardly 
deserve attention; both because nothing was more 
likely to be inserted by the vakeels, they knowing 
nothing much more likely to be agreeable to their 
master; and because, if the attachment of the Nabob 
to the English had been ever so entire, it was per- 
fectlv in character with oriental sinceritv, to affect to 
despise and abhor them, in order to conciliate a mind 
by which it was known they were disliked. 

As to the appearance of a concern about secrecy, 
it is well known to be a feature of ihe human 
mind in the state of civilization under which the 
Sultaun and Nabob were educated, and in India to a 
singular degree, to make a great affectation of secrec y 
on very trifling occasions; and, for the j)urpose of 
importance, to cover every thing as much as possible 
with a veil of mystery. Under the designation of 
“ the affair you know of” something was men¬ 
tioned in the letters of Tippoo and the vakeels; and 
under this mysterious appellation the deepest villainy 
was supposed to be couched. On this, after ex¬ 
amining their witnesses, the commissioners report, 
“ We have the honour to inform your Lord.ship, that 
the expression of ‘ the affair knoxvn off so fre- 
cpiently repeated in the correspondence, aj)pcais to 
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refer to the subject of a proposed connection by mar- BOOK vi. 

riage between the families of Tippoo Sultaun and 

the Nabob Wallajah.” * 1800. 

On two occasions, while the vakeels^ remained at 
Madras, the Nabob made appointments for meeting 
with them seeretly. But both of them persisted in 
steadily affirming, as witnesses, that nothing passed 
beyond general jwofessions of regard. The affectation 
of a wish to conceal from the English the narmth of 
the attachment he professed, might well he one of 
the artifices made use of by the Nabob for exti'acting 
those a})pearances of regard from the Sultaun, which 
it was at this moment his interest to obtain. In 
exact conformity with t’lis idea, l)e made offer, upon 
the dej)arture of the vakeels from Madras, to estab¬ 
lish a cipher for the purpose of secret communication. 

But so little value did the Sultaun attach to any 
expected communication from the Nabob, that he 
treated this j)roj)osal with total neglect; than which 
a stronger proof can hardly be expected of the inno¬ 
cence of all the communications wliich from tliat 
quarter he had ever received. 

The commissioners say, “ We examined Gholani 
Ali JNIeer Suddoor, the Dewan Purniah, and the 
Moonshee Iluljbeeb Olla,” that is, the men above all 
others acquainted with the secrets of Tippoo’s govern¬ 
ment ; “ but as their testimony did not establish any 
fact, we thought it unnecessaiy to record their evi¬ 
dence.” ^ 

Not only does this evidence afford no proof of a 
criminal correspondence M'ith Tippoo, on the part of 

' Papers, ut supra, p. 36. 

- Ibid. p. 39. The papers from Seringapatam, and the examination 
of the witnesses, are in a collection of House of Coniinons “ Papers 
concerning the late Nabob of the Carnatic, ordered to be printed 2Ist 
and 23d of .Tune, 1802;” the rest of the documents are in the volume 
of papers quoted immediately above. 
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BOOKVI the Nabob; but the total inability of the English to 
produce further evidence, with all the records of the 
1800. -Mysore government in their hands, and all the living 
agents of it ^yithin their absolute power, is a proof 
of the contrary ; since it is not credible that a criminal 
correspondence should have existed, and not liave left 
more traces of .itself. 

It is just to bewail the unhappy situation, in which 
the minds of Englishmen in India are placed. Acted 
upon by circumstances wliich strongly excite them, 
their understandings are dragged, like those of other 
men, towards a conformity with their desires ; and 
they are not guarded against the grossest illusions of 
self-deceit by those salutary influences which operate 
upon the liuinan mind in a more favourable situa¬ 
tion. The i)eoj)le of India among whom they live, 
and upon whom the miserable effects of their delu¬ 
sions descend, arc not in a situation to expose the 
sophistry by which their rulers impose upon them¬ 
selves. They neither dare to do it, nor does their 
education fit them for doing it, nor do they enjoy a 
press, the instrument with which it can be done. 
Their rulers, therefore, have no motive to set a 
guard upon themselves ; and to examine rigidly the 
arguments by which they justify to themselves an 
obedience to their own inclinations. The human 
mind, when thus set free from restraint, is easily 
satisfied with reasons for self-gratification; and the 
understanding waits, an humble servant, upon the 
affections. Not only are the English i-ulers in India 
deprived of the salutary dread of the scrutinizing 
minds, and free pens, of an enlightened public, in 
the regions where they ti-ansact; they well know, 
that distance and other circumstances so completely 
veil the truth from English eyes, that, if the case 
will but bear a varnish, and if they take care to stand 
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well with the minister, they have in England every 
tiling to hope, and seldom any thing to dread, from 
tlie successful gratification of the passion of acquiring. 

It is most remarkable, that of all the. Englishmen 
in India, of whose sentiments upon the occasion we 
have any record, the Governor-General and his 
council, the Governor of Fort St. Gporge and his 
council, the examining commissioners, and the Per¬ 
sian translator, the very foremost men in India, not 
one appears to have doubted, that the evidence we 
have examined established undeniably the facts which 
they so eagerly desired to infer. 

The examination of the witnesses was closed, and 
the report of the commissioners drawn up, and signed 
at Seringapatam, on the 18th of May, 1800. It was 
not till the 28th of May, 1801, that any further in¬ 
structions of the Governor-General were dispatched. 
In this memorable document, addressed to Lord 
(^live, he states one reason of delay, as follows; “ The 
critical situation of the negotiation depending with 
the Nizam appeared to me to render it adviseable to 
|)ostpone the ado})tion of measures required for the 
security of the Carnatic. The successful issue of that 
negotiation appeared likely to facilitate the arrange¬ 
ments which became indispensably necessary in the 
Carnatic; while a premature prosecution of these 
arrangements might have impeded, and perhaps frus¬ 
trated, the successfid issue of the negotiation at 
Hyderabad.” Another reason was, that for some 
time he indulged the hope of being able to employ 
the weight of his own presence, in removing the ob¬ 
stacles which he expected to oppose the intended 
revolution in Carnatic. When that hope was relin¬ 
quished, he desired that Mr. Webbe, the chief secre¬ 
tary to the government at Madras, might join him in 
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BOOK VI. Bengal, to communicate a more minute knowledge 
of circumstances than he could otherwise acquire. 

1801, “ The delay,” says the Governor-General, “which 

has occurred,, has enabled me to receive the senti¬ 
ments of the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, and of the Secret Committee 
of the Court, of Directors, on the subject of the 
corresi)ondeuce of the late and present Nabob of 
Arcot with Tippoo Sultaun: "J^hose sentiments en¬ 
tirely accord with your Lordship’s, and Avith mine, 
on the same subject.” 

He ])roceeded to declare, that from the evidence 
which we have examined, he confidently inferred the 
existence of a criminal correspondence between the 
Nabob and Tippoo ; and that the measure which, in 
consequence, he resolved to adojit, Avas the dethrone¬ 
ment of the Nabob and the transfer of his sovereignty 
to the Company. 

An attempt, however, Avas still to be made, to 
obtain an appearance of the Nabob’s consent to his 
own degradation. “ I consider it,” says the Governor- 
General, “ to be extremely desirable, that the Nabob 
should be induced to accede to the proposed arrange¬ 
ment, in the form of a treaty. In order to obtain his 
Highness’s acquiescence in this mode of adjustment, 
it will be proper for your Lordship, after having fully 
apprized the Nabob of the nature of the proofs wliich 
we possess of his correspondence with Tippoo Sultaun, 
to offer the inducement of the largest provision to be 
made for his Highness’s personal expenses, and in 
that CA^ent I authorize your Lordship to insert in the 
treaty the sum of three lacs of pagodas.” 

The Governor-General had no very sanguine hopes, 
that the Nabob would smooth all difficulties by re¬ 
signing the dignity to which he clung. He gave 
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tlircctions therefore on the contrary supposition, and noOKVi. 
said, “ If the Nabob, Ouidut id Oinrali, by refusing 
to act|uiesee in the proposed arrangements, should isoi. 
com]>cl the Ibitish govcrriinent, contraiy to its wishes . 
and intentions, to exercise its i iglits and its power to 
their full extent, I authorize and direct your I,oidship 
to assume the civil and military government of the 
Carnatic.” 

The (Tovx’rnor-Ceneral anticipated even another 
contingency. “ It is possiiile,” says he, “ that in the 
actual state of his Highness’s councils and temper, 
the Nabob may be disposed to ajipeal to the authority 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors.” Well, 
and wliat was liis Excellency’s determination in that 
event ? “ Being alrs'ady,” said he, “ in possession of 

the sentiments of the Secret Committee, foundc'd on 
the discovery of the Nabob’s faithless conduct, I shall 
consider it to be injudicious and unnecessary to admit 
the appeal; and by that admission t{) enter upon a 
formal trial of his Highness’s criminal conduct.” ’ 

Now, finally, the case stood, therefore, as follows. 

In a disjuite, in which the Comjiany, or their repre¬ 
sentatives, the riders in India, on the one hand, and 
the Nabob on the other, w ere jiarties, and in which 
a great kingdom was at issue, the first of the parties 
not only resolves upon deciding in its own cause, 
which in the case of disputes about kingdoms can 
seldom be avoided, Init, upon a mass of evidence of 
its own providing, evidence altogether car patic, 
evidence which it examined by itself and foi- itself, 
and ujion w hich it put any construction which it 
pleased, did, without admitting the opposite party to 
a hearing, without admitting it to offer a single article 
of counter evidence, to sift the evidence brought to 


For the above extracts, see Papers, vol. i. iit supra, p. 42—47. 
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BOOK VI. condemn it, or so much as to make an observation 

Chap. 10. ypo^j evidence, proceed to form a decision in its 
1801. favour, and to strip the opposite party of a king¬ 

dom. It is perfectly obvious, that, upon principles of 
judicature such as these-, a decision in favour of the 
strongest will seldom be wanting. 

Hatl the actions of the Nabob corresponded with 
the inference which the English rulers so eagerly 
drew, their conduct w ould still have implied a most 
extraordinary assumption. I'be principle of their 
conduct was, that, if an Indian prince did any injury, 
or but showed that he meditated injury, to the English, 
that moment the blnglish were entitled to dethrone 
him, and take his kingdom to themselves. If the 
Nabob had actimlly contracted an alliance oficn.sive 
and defensive with 'J’ippoo, he was not a subject ol 
the British govemment; he was a sovereign j)rince; 
and the utmost such an action implied w as a violation 
of the treaty which subsisted betw een the English 
and him. But all that is necessarily done by the 
violation on one side of a treaty between sovereign 
states, is only to relieve the party on the other side 
from all the obligations which it imposed; to leave 
the tw-o parties, in short, in the same situation, in 
which they would have been, if the treaty had not 
existed. It may happen that, in such a case, it would 
be improper, in the obeying, so much as to make ^^■ar 
upon the infringing party. That w^ould entirely 
depend upon other questions, namely, the refusal of 
redi-ess for injuiy. or of security against indubitable 
danger. But, even when w ar takes place, and two 
princes stand in the relation of active enemies, it is 
not the principle of just and polished nations to push 
the warfore to dethronement; nor can it ever be any 
thing but the height of injustice to carry hostilities 
beyond the line of redress for indubitable injury, and 
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security against indubitable danger. How the as- bookvi. 
sumption of the English, in the case before us, can 
be reconciled with tliese established principles, it is isOI. 
not difficult to determine. 

As if aware, after all, how little all other pleas 
were qualified to support the measure which he was 
eagfer to pursue, the Governor-General forgot not his 
standard reason for the dethronement of princes; 
namely, the badness of their government. He af¬ 
firmed, that no other expedient, but the dethronement 
of the Nabob of y\rcot, and the total transfer to the 
binglish of the government of C!arnatic, afforded any 
chance for that reform, wliich the impoverishment of 
the country, and the misery of the peo{)lo, so forcibly 
required. Here, at last, he obtained a ground, on 
which, if the end for which government was instituted, 
and for which it ought to be iqiheld, is worthy of 
being regarded, he might stand with perfect assur¬ 
ance. Though we may suspect the servants of the 
Conq)any of some exaggeration, when they describe 
tlie horrilde effects of the Nalmb's administration, 
there is no doubt tliat tiny were deplorable: It is 
equally certain, that no considerable improvement 
could he introduced, while the powers of civil admi¬ 
nistration remained at liie disposal of the Nabob : 

And, though what the Conq)any had attempted for 
improving the condition of their subjects, where they 
possessed the undivided powers, had hitherto dis¬ 
played but little either of skill or success, some 
efforts had been nobly intended, and will doubtless 
be followed by more judicious expedients. Even 
under the bad system of taxation, and the bad system 
of judicature which the English would employ, the 
people would immediately suffer less than under the 
still more defective systems of the Nabob; and they 
would reap the benefit of all the improvements which 
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BOOKVI. amore enlifiifhtened people may be expected to in- 
troduce. On this ground, we should have deemed 
1801. tlie C!ompaiiy justified, in proportion as the feelings 
of millions are of more value than the feelings of an 
individual, in seizing the government of the Carnatic 
long before; and, on the same principle', we should 
rejoice, that eveiy inch of ground within the limits 
of India were subject to their sw ay. In matters of 
detail, I have more fiequently had occasion to blame 
the Company's government than to praise it ; and, 
till the business of government is much better undei’- 
stood, w hoever Avrites history with a view solely to 
the good of mankind, will have the same thankless 
task to perform; yet I believe it wall be found that 
the Company, during the period of their sovereignty, 
have done more in behalf of their subjects, have 
shown more of good-will towards them, have show n 
less of a selfish attachment to mischievous pOAvers 
lodged in their own hands, have displayed a more 
generous Avelcome to schemes of imj)rovenient, and 
are now more Avilling to ado|)t improvements, not 
only than any other sovereign existing in tiic same 
period, but than all other sovereigns taken together 
upon the surface of tlu* globe. 

When the iui-iriielions foi- assuming the govern¬ 
ment of Carnatic arrived at Madras, the Nabob 
Omdut ul Cmrah Avas labouring under an illness 
wdneh he was not expected to survive. In these 
circumstances, the Governor fojboje to agitate bis 
mind w ith the communication of intelligence, Avhich 
he Avas expected to receiAO witli agon}'. On an 
occasion, Avtien the aaIioIc family Avould naturally 
wish to be assembled, the younger son of tlic Nabob 
arrived from Trichinopoly Avith bis attendants, who 
are not described as being either more numerous, or 
better armed, than those who usually escorted a per- 
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son of similar condition. Upon a report to the BOOKVl. 
Governor, that some of these attendants had been, Chap, lo. 
or had been pro{)osed to be, admitted into the palace isoi. 
of the dying Nabob, the Governor immediately con¬ 
cluded, that this was for some evil purpose unknown, 
and resolved to anticipate the effects, by taking pos¬ 
session of the j)alace immediately wij:h an English 
force. Communication was made to the Nabob, 
with all the delicacy of which the circumstances 
admitted, prevention of confusion at his death being 
the motive assigned; and the troops took a position 
commanding all the entrances into the palace without 
resistance or commotion. 'Ehe commanding officer 
was directed “ to exert his vigilance in a jiarticular 
manner, to jjrevent the removal of treasure from tlic 
palace, sufficient grounds of belief existing that a 
considerable treasure, a large sum of money, had 
been accumulated by their Highne sses, the late and 
present Nabob.”' The English, even yet, were but 
ill cured of their ohl delusion, that every Indian 
prince was enormously rich. Of tliis supposed trea¬ 
sure we perceive not another trace. 

On the 15th of .July, 1801, the Nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah died. Immediately a commission was given 
to the two gentlemen, AVebbe and Close, to state to 
tlie family the crimes whicli were charged upon the 
twm Nabobs deceased, and to demand, with infor¬ 
mation that a due provision would be made for their 
support, that their coinsent should be given to the 
destined transfer of the Carnatic government. 

The business w'as urgent, and without permitting 
the lapse of even the day on which the sovereign had 
expired, the gentlemen repaired to the palace. They 


' Such are the words of the Governor of Fort St. George, in a letter 
to Lord Wellesley, 7th of July, 1801 ; papers, ut supra, p. G5. 
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BOOK VI. were met by some of the principal persons in the 
service of the late Nabob. They first requested to 
jgQj know, if any particular arrangement had been traced 
by Omdut id Omrah. I laving been informed, that 
a will existed, they desired that it might be produced. 
Being informed that, witliout the violation of all 
decorum, the son and heir of the deceased could not 
be called upon to attend to ordinary business, before 
the ceremonies due to his i-oyal father were per¬ 
formed, they I’eplied that on ordinary occasions it 
was the principle of the English to respect the feel¬ 
ings of individuals, but, where this rcsjiect interfered 
with the business of a great government, the less 
must, in propriety, yield to the greater interest. 
The personages, who received their commands, retired 
to deliberate; and had not long returned with a 
declaration of submission, when tlie young Nabob 
was introduced, bearing the will of his father in his 
hand. I’he will directed, that Ali Iloosun, his 
eldest son, should succeed to all his lights, all his 
possessions, and “ the sovereignty of the Carnatic:" 
and tliat the Khans, Moliammed Nejeeb, Salar .Tung, 
and Tuckia Alia, the individuals now present, should 
be regents, to assist the young Nawaub in the aflairs 
of government, till his arrival at competent maturity 
of years. 

The Nabob retired, and the commissioners de¬ 
sired, that the rest of the conversation should be pri¬ 
vate, between the regents and themselves. The pre¬ 
tended discoveries were described. The following- 
passage, in the report of the commissioners, is me¬ 
morable : “ Nejeeb Khan expressed the greatest de¬ 
gree of surprise at this communication ; professed 
his entire ignorance of the subject; and protested 
that it was impossible for the Nabob Omdut ul Om¬ 
rah to cherish the intentions imputed to his Eligh- 
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ness. Some of the principal docaments having been BOOKVr. 
I)roduced, Nejeeb Khan asserted, that they contained 
none but expressions of civility and compliment; that 1801. 
the Marquis Cornwallis had repeatedly, enjoined the 
Nabobs, Mahomed Ali, and Omdut lil Omrab, to 
cultivate a friendly intercourse with Tijipoo Sultaun; 
that the whole tendency of tiic' corrcijpondcnre pro¬ 
duced was directed to that object, in conformity to 
the injunctions of Loid Cornwallis; and that the 
Nal)ob Orndut ul Omrah Inid recently addressed 
himself to Lord Cornwallis on the subject of these 
communications. The particular warmth of the ex¬ 
pressions used by Omdut ul Omrah, in his letter 
addressed to Cholam Ali Khan on the 1 Itli IMohin- 
rum, 1209, having bccTi pointed out to Nejeeb Khan 
—he observed that it was nothing more than an ex¬ 
pression of civility, u hich might have been used on 
any ordinary occasion.” On the cipher, of which a 
proposal a])peared to have been made to the Sultan, 
and wbicli proposal he entirely disregarded, the Khan 
observed, “ that the inoonshee of tlic Nabob w'as 
present, and could be examined with respect to tJie 
authenticity of the hand-writing, tliat the cipher 
might have Ijcen conveyed into the arcliives of I'ippoo 
Sultaun by the enemies of Omdut ul Omrali;” and 
concluded by a most important rc(picst, that the 
family should be furnished with the evidence, stated 
to exist, of the supposed criminal intercourse; b.avc 
an opportunity of offering such explanations as lliey 
might be aide to give, and of presenting sucli coun¬ 
ter-proofs as they might have to furnish; when, said 
he, “ tlie proofs being compared, the Company might 
form a complete judgment.” 

A moie moderate juoposition, on such an occasion, 
was certainly never advanced. He did not so much 
as appeal from the judgment of an opposite party; 

VOt,. VI. IT 
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BOOKVI. he only requested that party to look first at both 
C hap, 10. question. If the object had been to ex- 

1801. plore the truth of the accusation, it would have been 
easy to secure the papers of the late Nabob, in which 
if no marks of a criminal correspondence existed, it 
would not be very probable that it had ever taken 
place. 

“ This discourse,” say the commissioners, “ being 
apparently intended to confound the object of our 
deputation”—yes, that obje«t, to be sure, was a very 
different thing—“ we stated to tlie two Khans, that the 
British government, being satisfied of the sufficiency 
of its proofs, had no intention of constituting itself 
a judge of the conduct of its ally.” There is here 
one of the most astonishing instances, which the 
annals of the human mind can exhibit, of that blind¬ 
ness, which the selfish affections have a tendency to 
produce, when, iinhapjnly, power is possessed, and 
all prospect both of shame and of punishment is re¬ 
moved. The British government had taken evidence 
upon the conduct of its ally, had pronounced a sen¬ 
tence of condemnation, and was proceeding, with 
impetuosity, to carry its decision into execution, yet 
it would not “ constitute itself a judge of the conduct 
of its ally ! As if one was not a judge, so long as 
one abstained from hearing both sides of the question ; 
as if, to all intents and jjurposes, saving only those 
of justice, it was not easy to be a judge upon very 
different terms! 

The whole of the conference of this day, it ap¬ 
pears, was spent, on the part of the Khans, in “ as¬ 
serting their disbelief of the hostile intercourse with 
Tippoo ; and insisting on the reasonableness of their 
entering into the defence of Omdut ul Omrah’s con¬ 
duct in regard to tlic s(;veral points in which he nas 
accused." WTcn the day v.as far advanced, they 
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were permitted, on their earnest request, to retire book vi. 
for the purpose of making the necessary preparations 
for the funeral of the deceased Nabob, and a second isoi. 
interview was appointed for the evening of the follow¬ 
ing day. 

At this meeting, the evils of a divided government, 
the abuses which prevailed, and all the other argu¬ 
ments, which had been so often urged 'to prevail upon 
the Nabobs to resign their authority, were stated to 
the regents; they were assured that no remedy would 
suffice, cxcej)t the revolution proposed; and they 
were asked, whether they were prepared to enter 
into an amicable negotiation for that purpose. They 
remarked, that, “ if the entire government of the 
(Carnatic should be transferred to the hands of the 
C'oinpany, tlie station of Nabob of the Carnatic would 
be anniliilated.” The answer of the commissioners 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English 
in India have so long, and successfully, made use of 
fiction, that they take their own fictions for realities. 

The commissioners had the confidence to ti'll the re¬ 
gents, “ that the rank and dignity of the Nabob of 
(Carnatic could not be injured,” by actual dethrone¬ 
ment. Nay, what is more, tliey state, in their re¬ 
port, that the argument, which they made use of to 
jirove it, for they did not leave it without an argu¬ 
ment, “ was admitted by the Khans to be conclu¬ 
sive.” The Khans, notwithstanding, declined giving 
any answer, on a proposition of so much importance, 
till they got the benefit of consultation with the dif¬ 
ferent heads of the family; and they were allowed 
till the next day to prepare for a final declaration. 

On this occasion, they began by rcjircsenting, that 
the whole family, and the ministers of the late Na¬ 
bob, having been assembled to deliberate, had come 
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BOOK VI. to certain conclusions. All these persons were con- 
vinced, that the British government would not insist 
1801. upon the utmost severity of the terms which had. 
l^een recently announced; and they had ventured to 
propose a different plan, Ijy which, in their opinion, 
the security, which was the professed aim of the 
Company^ would be com{)letely attained. Their pro¬ 
position wasi to give up the reserved sovereignty 
over the Folygars, and the right of collecting the 
revenues in the assigned districts, and along with 
this to make some better regulations in regard to tlie 
debts. The commissioners repeated that “ the pro¬ 
position for vesting exclusively in the hands of the 
Company the entire administration of the civil and 
military government of the Carnatic contained the 
basis on which alone the proposed arrangement could 
be founded.” After strong expostulation, on both 
sides, the Khans declared, “ that they were prepared 
to give a decided answer ; and that the propositions 
which they had offered, and of which they delivered 
a written statement, contained finally, and uncnpii- 
vocally, the only terms on which they could accede 
to an arrangement of the affairs of the Carnatic by 
negotiation.” 

The commissioners resolved to accept of an ulti¬ 
mate refusal from no lips but those of the Nabob 
himself. Upon their recpiest, that he should be intro¬ 
duced, the Khans manifested considerable surprise; 
and expostidated against the proposition, on the 
ground both of decorum, from the recency of his 
father’s death, and tlie immaturity of his judgment, 
at eighteen years of age. “ It was not,” say the 
commissionei’s, “ without a very long and tedious 
conversation, that we obtained from the Khans the 
appointment of a time for our receiving, from the 
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reputed son pf Omdut ul Oinrah, his own determina- BOOKiVi. 
tion on the proposition communicated to the two 

Khans.” . _ 1801. 

On the second day, which was the 19th of .hily, 
the j)r()jccted interview took jdace. The proposition 
was re-stated, to wliich the acquiescence of the young 
prince was required; and the consequences held up 
to Ins view ; the title of Nabob, with the dignity and 
einoluinents of the head of the family, if he complied;. 
the loss of all these advantages, if he refused. “ He 
replied, the Khans, being present, that he considered 
them to have been appointed by his father for the 
purpose of assisting him ; and that the object of his 
own counsels was not separate from that of the 
Khans.” He was then given to understand that 
Lord Clive, the Governor, lequired an interview with 
him. To this proposition also the Khans manifested 
reluctance, but they were immediately informed that 
it was altogether useless. During a short absence of 
the Khans, for the purpose of preparing the equipage 
of the prince, “ the young man,” say the commis¬ 
sioners, “ with much apparent anxiety in his manner, 
whispered in a low tone of voice, that he had been 
deceived by the two Khans. Ali Hussain, accord¬ 
ingly, proceeded, without further communication with 
the two Khans, to the tent of the officer commanding 
the troops at Chepauk, at which place we had the 
honour of a personal interview with yf)ur Lordship.” 

The attendants of the Prince, including even tlie re¬ 
gents, were ordered to u ithdraw. At this meeting, 
it ajjpears that the ])rince was even foi-ward to de¬ 
clare his disapprobation of the refusal given by tlie 
Khans to the proposition of his Loi’dship ; and “ pro¬ 
posed that a treaty should be preparetl, upon the basis 
of vesting the entire civil and military government of 
the Carnatic in the hands of the Company; and 
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BOOK VI. stated, that he would be ready to execute the in- 

Chap. 10. st,.yjjient, with, or without, the consent of the Khans, 
1801 . another separate conference, which was appointed, 
for the next day, within the lines of the British 
troops.” 

At that interview, however, Ali Hussain withdrew 
his acquiescence of the former day,'which he described 
as the sudden and inconsiderate suggestion of the 
moment. He was again conveyed to a tent, to meet 
with Lord Clive, apart from his attendants and ad¬ 
visers. Being informed, that his sentiments of yes¬ 
terday were understood to be still his real sentiments; 
that his altered declaration might be the offspring of 
fear; that he was at present, however, within the 
British lines; and, if it was necessary, should receive 
the eflFectual protection of the Bi-itish power; he said 
that he acted under no constraint, and that the de¬ 
termination he had now expressed was that of his 
own deliberate, clear, and unalterable judgment. 
“ It was then explained to him,” say the commis¬ 
sioners, “ that no pains had been omitted, which 
could warn him of the consequences he was about to 
incur; that the duties of humanity towards him, and 
the duties of attention to the national character of 
the British govei’nment, had been satisfied; that he 
had himself determined the situation in whicli he 
would hereafter be placed; and that your Lordship, 
with concern for himself individually, now apprized 
him that his future situation would be that of a pri¬ 
vate person, hostile to the British interests, and de¬ 
pendant on the bounty of the Company.—This de¬ 
claration Ali Hussain received with a degree of com¬ 
posure and confidence, which denoted that he acted 
from no impression of fear; and a smile of compla¬ 
cency which appeared on his countenance, throughout 
this discussion, denoted an internal satisfaction at 
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the line of conduct he was pursuing. Being asked bookvi. 
if he wished to make any further observation, tie said 
that he did not; and being also asked whether he igoi. 
had any objection to the introduction* of the Khans 
into the tent, he said that he had none ; which being 
accordingly done, he was directed by your Lordship 
to leave the tent.” 

The British rulers had all along reserved to them¬ 
selves an expedient against Ali Hussain, to wit, chi¬ 
canery al)0ut his birth, and had regularly denomi¬ 
nated him the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah; 
though all that is stated is, that his mother, which, 
according to the mussulman law, is a matter of in¬ 
difference, was not the j)riucii)al among the women 
in the zenana; and tliough, at last, too, they precluded 
themselves from this pretence, by choosing him ns 
the man with whom, in preference to all the rest of 
his family, they wished to negotiate, and at whose 
hands to accept the grant of the sovereignty. 

Negotiation being in this manner closed, on the 
j)art of Ali Hussain, the son of Omdut id Omrah; 
tJie English rulers directed their attention to Azeem 
ul Dowl.'ih, a son of Ameer ul Omrah, who since the 
death of his father had been kept in a state of great 
seclusion and indigence. To make known the inten¬ 
tion of dealing with him as successor to the Naboli 
might shorten his days. But the English soon found 
an occasion of delivering themselves from this diffi¬ 
culty. The family resolved to place the son of Om¬ 
dut ul Omrah on the musnud, to which they held 
him entitled equally by his birth, and by the will of 
his deceased father. The English held it necessary 
to prevent that ceremony; for which ])urpose tho 
troops, already commanding the entrance, took pos¬ 
session of the palace ; and placed a guai d of honoui- 
about Azeem ui Dowlah. He was nyt long koi»t ig 
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BOOK VI. norant of what was to be done with liiin. The for- 
Chap. 10. government by Omdut ul Omrah; and 

li>01. “ that satisfaction and security,” as they expressed it, 
whicii the English rulers “ deemed to be necessary to 
the preservation of their interests in the Carnatic,” 
were explained to him; and he was asked whether, 
if acknowledged as head and representative of the fa¬ 
mily, these were terms to which he woidd submit. 
He made as little difficulty in expressing his com- 
jitiance, as the circumstanees in which he was placed 
gave reason to expect.' A reflection, however, sug¬ 
gests itself, which, at the time, the English rulers 
were probably too full of their object to make. If 
Azeem ul Dowlah had to the inheritance of the fa¬ 
mily any title whatsoever, beside the arbitrary will of 
the English rulers, his title stood cxcmjit from that 
plea of forfeiture on which the measure of dethrone¬ 
ment was set up. It was not so much as pretended 
that his father. Ameer ul Omi’ah, had any share in 
the pretended criminal correspondence of the late and 
preceding Nabob ; and to punish a man for the sins 
of his grandfather, liowever it may be reconcileable 
with some systems of law, will not be denied, it is jire- 
sumed, to be utterly irreconcileablc with the essential 
principles of justice. Besides, though in a certain 
sense of the word, a prince may forfeit his crown to 
his subjects, it was not in the relation of subject and 
])rince, that the British Comj)any and the Nabob of 
.iVreot stood; and in wiiat sense it can be said that 
one prince forfeits his crown to another it would not 
be easy to explain. 

A treaty was immediately drawn up and signed, 
according to wliich all the powers of government were 

1 The report froiu which the above particulars and quotaions are 
talion, is in the volume of papers (|). 8—2S), ordered by tlic House of 
Conimom to be printed, 21st and 2,3d of June, 1801. 
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tlclivered over in perpetuity to the Englisli, and totally BOOKVi. 
and for ever renounced by the Nabob. Yet such is 
the memorable harmony, lietween the language which jsoi. 
tJie linglisli rulers desired to employ, aiird the actions 
they ])erformed, that the first article of the treaty 
stands in the following words; “ The Nabob A/ecm 
ul Dowlah Beliauder is hereljy foi nially established in 
the state and lank, with the dignities dependant 
thereon, of his ancestors, hcretofoi-e Nabobs of the 
Carnatic; and the possession thereof is hereby gua- 
lantced by the Honourable East India Company to 
his said Highness Azeem ul Uowlah llehauder, who 
lias accordingly succeeded to the subahdarry of the 
territories of Arcot.” 

As a provision for the new Nabob, including the 
maintenance of the lemale establishment, or Mhal, of 
liis father, one fifth part of the net revenues of the 
(larnatic were pledged. The Company engaged to 
make a suitalilc maintenance for the rest of the family, 
and took upon itself the whole of the debts of the jwe- 
eeding Nabobs.' 

Against this revolution there was transmitted to 
the Iionie authorities a remonstrance in the name of 
the regents. A letter, as from the rejected Nabob, 
setting forth, in vehement and pathetic language, the 
proceedings w hich had taken jilace, and the cruel elfects 
as regarded himself, with w hich they were attended, 
was transmitted to two gentlemen in England, of the 
names of Hall and.Jolmstone, who acted there as agents 
of the deceased Nabob. 'Hie rest of the family con¬ 
tinued to vent their indignation, in acts of disresjicct 
to the new Nabob, and in such other demonstra¬ 
tions as tliey dared to risk. The disjilays of their dis¬ 
satisfaction were sufficiently active and manifest to 


' See the Trealy, and Papers, nt supra, i. 74. 
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BCX)KVI. give not only displeasure, but some degree of disturb- 

Chap, 10. government. In due time, the approba- 

ISOl. tion of the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
a favour as • often as acquisitions were made, not 
often denied, arrived in proper form. “ We have 
been induced,” said their Secret Committee, “ to 
postpone expressing our opinion on the late important 
transactions in the Carnatic, from a desire to be pre¬ 
viously furnished with every information which could 
bear in any material degree upon the question ; and 
we have accordingly waited with iinj)atience for a 
review of the circumstances which led to the late 
arrangement in the Carnatic, whieli the Covernor- 
Gencral, in I)is letter of tlie 2 <St}i of Sejdemlx'r, IHOl, 
to the Secret Committee, acquainted us he was then 
preparing, and which he j)roposed to forward by tlie 
Mornington packet.” Tlie Mornington packet ar¬ 
rived, and the promised review was not received. It 
never was sent. The Directors accordingly were 
compelled to approve witliout it. “ We do not,” they 
say, “ feel ourselves called upon to enter into a detail 
of the circumstances connected with this case ; or to 
state at length the reasoning upon those circumstances 
which has led to the conclusion we have come to, 
after the fullest and most deliberate .considei ation. 
It is enough to state to you, that we arc fully prcjiared 
upon the facts, as at present before us, to aj)prove and 
confirm the treaty in question ; and we are of opinion, 
that, acting under the instructions of the Governoi- 
General, you stand fully justified, upon the evidence, 
written as well as oral, on which you proceeded, in 
deeming the rights of the family of Mahomed Ali, as 
existing under former treaties, to have been wholly 
forfeited by the systematic perfidy and treachery of 
the late Nabobs of the* Carnatic, Wallajah, and Om- 
dut ul Omrali, in bieach of their soleum treaties with 

7 
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the Company. The claims of the family having been BOOKVi. 
thus forfeited, and right having accrued to the Com- 
pany of making provision, at their discretion, for the 1801 . 
future safety of the Carnatic, we are filrthcr of opi¬ 
nion that the nature of the security which has been 
provided by the treaty, for the defence and preserva¬ 
tion of our interests in that quarter, is of a satisfactory 
description.” * 

One expression alone, in this quotation, appears, 
on the present occasion, to require any comment. 

The Directors say, that the Nabob JMahomed Ali 
forfeited the rights which he enjoj'ed “ under treaties 
with the Company.” But surely his right to the 
throne of the Carnatic was not created by any treaty 
with the Com[)any. It had, for a long series of years, 
been acknowledged, and proclaimed by the English, 
as resting on a very different foundation. At the 
commencement of their political and military opera¬ 
tions in the Carnatic, the right of Mahomed Ali by 
inheritance, to the musnud of his ancestors, was the 
grand plea which they made use of against tlie Ercnch; 
and a zeal for the rights of the lawful Pi'ince, was one 
of the colours with which they were most anxious to 
adorn their conduct. If, by the violation of a treaty, 
an hereditary sovereign incurs the forfeiture of his 
sovereignty, how would the case stand, not to speak 
of other sovereigns, with the East India Company 
itself? At a previous epoch, the Directors themselves 
had vehemently declared, that the treaty was violated; 
namely, by the assignments which the Nabob had 
granted on the districts set apart for securing the 
subsidy. All the rights, therefore, which a violation 


* Letter from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, dated 
cyih of September, 1803, to the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George; papers, utsupra, i. 163. 
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BOOK VI. of the treaty could forfeit, wdre of course forfeited. 
Chap. 10, occasion. Yet the Directors by no means 

1802. pretended tliat they had a right to dethrone the Na¬ 
bob on that occasion.^ 

In the letter of Ali Hussain to the agents of tlie 
family in England, “ Being informed,” he says, “ on 
the 29th, that* a public notification had lieen made 
through the different sti-eets of JMadras, that the 
Ameer’s son would be j)laced on the musnud on the 
31st instant, under the influence of government, I 
immediately addressed the Governor with the advice 
of the regents, on the suggested measure, and pro¬ 
posed to accept the terms which had been at first 
offered; a measure which my mind revolted at, but 
which seemed to be demanded by the trying exigen¬ 
cies of the moment: and I felt confident within my¬ 
self, that, if my offer had been accepted, the liberality 
of the British nation would have never held me bound, 
by conditions which had been so compulsorily imposed 
on n>g; or would have amelioi'ated a situation, that 
had been produced by means, which neither honour, 
nor justice could bear to contemplate. My address 
was wholly and totally disregarded.” ^ 

Of this offer no mention whatsoever appears in the 
correspondence of the Company’s servants with their 
employers. 

On the 6th of April, 1802, the deposed Nawaub 
died. He was residing in the apartments of the 
Sultana Nissa Begum, his paternal aunt, Avhen the 
malady, supposed a dysentery, began ; and, in display 
of the resentments of the family, his situation was 
concealed from the English government, and the 
medical assistance of the English refused, till the case 


Vide supra. 

- i'apers, ut sujira, ordered to be printed 21st and 23d of June, 1802. 
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was desperate. Nearly at the same time, died Ameer 
Sing, the deposed Rajah of Tanjore.’ 

Pondicherry having been restored to the French, 
agrecaldy to tlie treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte alarmed 
the Englisli by sending out a great list of military 
officers; seven generals, and a proportional ninnl»er 
in tlic inferior ranks, u ith 1,400 regular troops, and 
100,000/. in specie. The speedy renewal of the war 
gave them relief from their fears. Possession of Pon¬ 
dicherry was resumed by the English in 1803; hut 
the Fi’ench Admiral, Linois, had intelligence suffi¬ 
ciently prompt, to enable him to escape with the 
fleet.'^ 


' Papers, ut supra, i. 95, 9(i, 145, I4G. 

* Papers, ordered to Ire printed in liioO, No. ‘25, p. tg'i. 
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Two sets of Princes, connected xvith the English ; 
one, whom they made resign both the military, 
and the civil porvers of their government; ano¬ 
ther, whom they made resign only the military 
powers—Endeavourto makethePeshwaresign the 
military part of his government—Negotiations 
for that purpose from 17^8 to 1802 — Negotia¬ 
tions with Dowlut Roza Schidia for a similar pur¬ 
pose—The depcndance of all the Mahratta states 
ejpected as the e fect of the resignation to the 
English of the military poxeer of any one of 
them—Negotiation with Schidia inejj'eetual — 
JEar between Scindia and llolkar—The Pestrwu 
driven from Poona—For the sake of being re¬ 
stored by English arms, the Peshxva consents to 
the resignation of his military power—A t reaty 
fur that purpose signed at Bassein—The (lover- 
nor-General expects, that the other Mahratta 
states will not dare to quarrel xcith the English 
on account of the treaty of Bassein—Scindia 
assembles his troops, and mare lies to the vieinity 
of Boorhanpore—Persevering attempts to make 
Scindia execute a treaty similar to that of Bas¬ 
sein—The Peshwa restored—Probability of a 
war xvith the ]\Iahralta Princes on account of 
the treaty of Bassein—Junction of the armies of 
Scindia and the Rajah of Berar—Scindia and 
the Rajah required by the English to quit their 
present menacing position,and replace their armies 
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lif/dtions xoilh the Pritices of India. 

at their usual stations—Scindia and the Rajah 
evading compliance, the English regard them as 
enemies—Arguments by which the Governor- 
General endeavoured to prove that the line of 
policy which led to this crisis was good — Investi¬ 
gation of those arguments. 

XiiE I’elations, which the British gov<?rnment endea¬ 
voured to establish with the Princes of India, were 
different in different circumstances. Tlicy with 
whom their connection was the most intimate, the 
Nabob of Carnatic, the Rajah of Tanjore, the Nabol> 
of Oude, formed one class. Another was formed I)y 
those who stood in the circumstances of the Nizam, 
of the Peshwa, and other Mahratta powers. 

From the Princes of the first class, it had lately 
been the object of the British government to take 
away not only the military, but likewise the civil 
power, in the countries to wliich their titles respec¬ 
tively extended ; and, leaving them the name of sove¬ 
reign, to make them simply pensioners of state. With 
the rest, this .ol)ject had been comjdctcly attained ; 
With the Nabob of Oude, it was found expedient to 
make something of a compromise. A sort of dele¬ 
gated administration, which, however, he bound him¬ 
self to carry on according to the pleasure of the dcle- 
gatdi’, was left to him in civil affairs, in a portion, not 
much more tlian a third, of his former dominions. 

To this point the pretensions of the British govern¬ 
ment had advanced by degrees. At first they were 
neither veiy high, nor very definite. The English, 
for their own security, found it necessary to aid the 
Princes in defending themselves ; and the Princes 
agreed to re-imburse the English for the expenses 
w Inch they incurred. 

The powers of government, fliat is. in India, the 
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iSuhsidinrj/ Alliance 

■ powers of the sovereign, may be looked upon as di¬ 
vided (in India they are very conspicuously divided) 
into two portions ; the one, the military power; the 
other, the civil power; the one consisting in authority 
over the military force; the other in tlie administra¬ 
tion of what is called the civil or non-military affairs 
of the state, tlie collection of the revenue, judicature, 
and police. 

The English arrived at the first remarkable stage, 
when they made the Princes, with whom they were 
most nearly connected, strij) themselves of their mili¬ 
tary power, to place it in the hands of the English. 
At this stage affairs remained during a considerable 
number of years. The sovereigns, placed in these 
circumstances, held their civil power in a state of ab¬ 
solute dependance. When the civil power, also, was 
taken away from them, nothing of sovereign remained, 
but the name. They were in the situation of the 
Rajah of Sattarah, only in tlie hands of a [)coj)le, to 
whom it was airrceable to treat them v itli more in- 
dulgence. 

With the Princes of the second classj the object at 
which the British government had begun to aim, was, 
to make each of them resign the military part of his 
power to the English. In respect to the Nizam, the 
business bad been effectually accomplished by the 
treaty of 1800 ; when he agreed to receive the Sub¬ 
sidiary force of the Elnglisb, and alienated a great 
proportion of his dominions to defray its expense. 
The eagerness with which Lord Wellesley endea¬ 
voured to establish the same relations with the prin¬ 
cipal Mahratta states, he himself informs us, was ex¬ 
treme; 

It had suited the English, in their transactions 
with the Mahratta people, to suppose in the chief¬ 
tain, called the Peshwa, a species of sovereign autho- 
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rity, over the rest of the Mahratta potentates; an BOOKVi. 
authority, which it was abundantly evident that he ________ 

did not exercise, and to which it was equally evident 1802. 
that the rest of the Princes paid no refjpcct. In the 
spirit of this policy, it was tlie wish of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley to induce the Peshwa, in pi’eference to all the 
rest of the Mahratta chiefs, to consii>jn the defence 
of his government and dominions to a British force, 
and to alienate a part of those dominions for the 
maintenance of that force; an arrangement which 
that Governor denominates, “ an intimate alliance, 
founded upon principles which should render the 
British influence and military force the main support 
of that power.” * 

In 1798, when the Nizam consented to transfer 
the military powers of government within his domi¬ 
nions to the English, a similar proposal of “ general 
defensive alliance, and mutual guarantee,” “ as it is 
called by Lord Wellesley, was strongly pressed upon 
the Peshwa. The moment was conceived to be 
favourable. “ The authority of Baajy llao,” says 
the Governor-General, “ was then reduced to a state 
of extreme weakness by the imbecility of his coun¬ 
sels, by the instability and treachery of his disposition, 
and by the prevalence of internal discord; and in that 
crisis, his government was mcnace<l vith destruc¬ 
tion, by the overbearing power of Scindia. It was 
evident that the Peshwa could not expect to be 
relieved from the oppressive control of Scindia, and 
to be restored to a due degree of autliority within 
his own dominions, by any other means than by the 

* Governor-General’s Narrative of the late Transactions in tlie Mah¬ 
ratta empire : East India Papers, Mahratta War, 1803, ordered to be 
printed .5th and 22d of June, 1804, p. 304. 

■' Ibid. 
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BOOK VI. aid of the British power.” ‘ The Governor-General 
informs ns, that Bajee Rao did even apply to him 
1802 ^^ssistance. But when he was made to under¬ 
stand, that it would he granted only on the condition 
of permanently confiding his defence to a British 
force; that is, of transferring his military power to 
the hands of the Englisli, “ he delil)erately,” says 
the Governor-General, “ prefeiTcd a situation of de¬ 
gradation and danger, ndth nominal independence, 
to a more intimate connection with the British power; 
which,” adds the Governor-General, sufficiently dis¬ 
closing his views, “ could not be formed on principles 
calculated to secure to the Peshwa the constant pro¬ 
tection of our arms, without, at the same time, 
establishing our ascendancy in the Mahratta cin])ire.” 
The length of time, during which the Peshwa amused 
the Governor-General, is thus commented upon by 
that disappointed ruler: “ Subsequent events justify 
a conclusion, that the long and systematic course of 
deceitful policy, pursued by the Peshw a on this occa¬ 
sion, was not less the result of a determined spirit of 
hostility, than of his characteristic jealousy and irre¬ 
solution.” 

The prospect of the war between the'Bi’itisli j)owcr 
and Tippoo Sultaun insj)ircd not the Peshwa, we 
ai’c assured by the Gf)vernor-Gcneral, with any of 
the sentiments of a generous ally; but turned his 
attention solely to the advantages which the crisis 
presented “ to the faithless and sordid policy of that 
Prince;” who not only, “ hy a course of studied and 
systematic deceit, avoided all active interference in 

• Governor-General’s instructions to the resident at I’oona, dated 
23d of June, 1802, Irunsiuittcd in Letter from the Governor-General 
to the Secret Committee, dated 24th of Decciiibcr, 1802, and received 
the 9th of May, 1803. Ibid. p. d l. 

2 Ibid. 


^ Ibid. 
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the contest, but actually maintained an amicable BOOKVi. 
intercourse with the enemy.” * 

The Governor-General even makes profession of igo2. 
having been duped by the Peshwa. • “ His Excel¬ 
lency,” says he, speaking of himself in the third 
person, a novelty which this Governor-General in¬ 
troduced, and of w'hich, in the end, the Directors 
complained, “ in a letter addressed to the Honouralile 
the Court of Directors, under date the 20th of IMarch, 

1799, expressed his conviction, that the disposition 
of the Court of Poonah continued perfectly favourable 
to the British interests; and that want of power 
would be the sole cause of its inaction, in the event 
of a war with Tippoo Sultaun.” The course of the 
war, however, he says, suggested doubts; and at the 
termination of it they were confirmed, “ by the cor¬ 
respondence between Tippoo Sultaun and his agents 
at Poonah, and by letters from Nana Furnavese, 
and other Mahratta chieftains, to Tippoo Sultaun, 
which were discovered among the records of Sei’in- 
gapatam. The combined evidence of those docu¬ 
ments, and of the Peshwa’s conduct dining the war, 
alfords uneiiuivocal jiroofs of the hostility of his dis¬ 
position towards tlie British [lower; and justifies a 
conclusion, that, if fortune had appeared to favour 
the enemy, the Peshwa would openly have espoused 
his cause.” " 

Here wms the conduct most* exactly, which had 
been ascribed to the Nabob of Arcot, and by which 
that prince was declared to have foifeited his throne. 

The Nal)ob of Arcot and the Pesiiw'a were both 
princes, connected, by treaty, in alliance w ith the 
British jiower. Both were accused of violating the ob¬ 
ligations of that treaty, by corresponding with Tipjioo 


' Lotlcis, 111 supra, p. ;! 4 . 
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BOOK VI. Sultaun. We have seen the treatment bestowed upon 
the one; it remains to contrast with it, that which 
1802 . bestowed upon the other, of the two offenders. 

“ Although',” says the Governor-General, “ the 
faithless conduct of the Peshwa not only deprived 
him of all title to participate in the advantages of tlie 
war, but exposed him to the just resentment of the 
allies, the Governor-General determined to refrain 
from any measures of a vindictive nature: and to 
adopt the more liberal policy—of conciliating the 
Peshwa’s interests—and of providing for the security 
of the allies, and for the general tranquillity of India— 
by repeating his invitation to the Peshwa to accede 
to the proposal of general defensive alliance and 
mutual guarantee; which his Excellency had before 
unsuccessfully offered to the Peshwa’s acceptance.” ’ 
Such was the difterence of treatment intended for 
the Peshwa. The following was the result. “ At 
the close of the war in 1799,” says the Governor- 
General, “ the propositions for the conclusion of de¬ 
fensive and subsidiary engagements with the Peshwa 
were renewed; under circumstances of peculiar ad¬ 
vantage to the latter; who, by acceding to those 
propositions, would not only have been emancipated 
from the oppressive control of Scindia, and have been 
reinstated in the due exercise of his authority—but 
would have been admitted to a participation in the 
conquered territory oT Mysore. 

“ But, after a vexatious and illusory discussion of 
the propositions, during a period of several months, 
the negotiation was closed, by the Peshwa’s rejection 
of the conditions of defensive alliance, under any 
admissible modification of them. 

“ The circumstances of that negotiation afford the 


Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 34, 
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of the Governor-General. 

Strongest reason to believe, that the Peshwa never BOOK vi. 
seriously intended to enter into any engagements, on '' 
the basis of those propositions; and that he had no 
other intention, from the commencement of the 
negociation, than, to avoid the consequences of an 
unqualified refusal to treat; to deceive the public, 
and the Governor-General, by the appearances of a 
disposition to concur in the views of the British 
government for the tranquillity of India; and to 
deter Seindia from the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs, by persuading that chieftain, that the Peshwa 
had it in his power, and in his contemplation, to 
avail liimself of the protection of the British arms.” * 

Nor were these the only occasions on which the 
Peshwa had been importuned on the same subject. 

“ The negotiations,” continues the same high reporter, 

“ which followed the renewal of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s propositions, in the month of April, 1800, were 
conducted, on the part of the Peshwa, in the same 
spirit of temporizing policy, and studied evasion, 
which characterized his conduct in every previous 
discussion. His long and degrading subjection to 
the power of Seindia; his lepeated experience of 
the perfidy and violence of that unprincipled chief¬ 
tain ; the internal distraction which prevailed in his 
government; and the consciousness of his inability to 
relieve himself from the pressure of his accumulated 
difficulties, and to secure the efficient exercise of his 
authority; were insufficient to subdue the emotions 
of his jealous fears, and to induce him to rely, with 
confidence, on the protection of that state, which 
alone possessed the power and the will to extricate 
him from his embarrassments, and to place him in a 
situation of comparative dignity and security. Those 


> Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 34. 
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CoHsvqncm vs cipcc/al 

BOOK VL negotiations were closed in the month of September, 
‘ 1800, when various unprecedented acts of violence 
X802.' extortion, on the part of Scindia, had aggravated 
the pressure of the Peshwa, and virtually annihilated 
his autliority—by the Peshwa’s absolute rejection of 
the principal articles of the Governor-General’s pro¬ 
position. 

“ And he may be considered to have rejected those 
])ropositions again, by his refusal to become a party 
in the treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded 
with the Nizam in October, 1800, which was ten¬ 
dered to his acceptance.” * 

But the complaints of the Governor-General are 
not confined to the arts by which the Peshwa en¬ 
deavoured to preserve the advantage of appearing to 
enjoy the friendship of the British government, and 
at the same time to avoid the transference and loss 
of his military power. “ While these several nego¬ 
tiations were depending,” says the same great inform¬ 
ant, “ the Peshwa was at difFerent times cmjdoyed 
in canying on intrigues at the court of Hyderabad, 
to effect the dissolution of the alliance between the 
Company and the Nizam, anrl to engage his High¬ 
ness to unite with the Mahrattas, at any future fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, for the subversion of the British 
power.” 

Towards the end of the year 1801, the Peshwa 
came forward with a proposal “ for subsidizing a 
body of British troops.” To this, according to the 
Governor-General, he was “ influenced, either by 
views and intentions similar to those which regulated 
Ins conduct during the negotiations of 1799 and 
1800; or, if sincere in his proposal, by the hope of 
obtaining the aid of the British for the re-establish- 
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J'rotn the tSuhsidiury Alliance. 

merit and security of his authority, without hazarding BOOK VI. 
the irilroduction of that degree of control and as- 
cendancy, which,” says the Governor-General, “ it 1802. 
must he our interest to establish ir/ tire Mahratta 
state, and which it is his object to avoid.”' 

“ Tlie Peshwa,” continues the Governor-General, 

“ is aware, tliat the permanent establishment of a 
Britisli force, in the vicinity of Poonali, would imme¬ 
diately place liiin, in some degree, in a state of 
dep'endance upon the Britisli power. And, there¬ 
fore, he lias stipulated, that the subsidiary force 
shall be retained within the Company’s dominions 
at all time's, except when he shall require its actual 
services.”' For the charges of the troops, the Peshwa 
proposed to assign a teriitory, in a part of the Mah¬ 
ratta country, over which he had only a nominal 
autliority, and “ the cession of which,” says the 
Govcrnor-(4encral, “ woidd not in any degree con¬ 
tribute to render the Peshwa dependant on the su})- 
port of the British power.” ‘ Because this arrange¬ 
ment would he extremely advantageous to the Peshw'a, 
without yielding correspondent advantages to the 
British government, it was the opinion of the Gover¬ 
nor-General, that it ought to be rejected. But he was 
of opinion, that rather than not get a British force 
subsidized, as he termed it, by the Peshwa; that is, 
placed in the service, and at the expense of that 
piince, it was adviseable to consent to his proposi¬ 
tion with regard to the station of the troojis, jirovided 
he would make an acceptable provision in land, or 
even in money, for their maintenance. The (fovernor- 
Gencral reasoned thus : “ The measure of subsidizing 
a British force, even under the limitations which the 
Peshwa has annexed to that projiosal, must imme- 


LeUer, ul supra, Ibitl. p. 35 . 
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BOOK VI. diately place him, in some degree, in a state of de- 
Chap. 11 . upon the British power; provided that 

1802. measure be uncoinhined with any other arrangement, 
calculated to defeat its operation. The dependance 
of a slate, in any degree, upon the power of another, 
naturally tends to promote a sense of security, de¬ 
rived from the support of a foreign power; produces 
a relaxation of vigilance and caution ; and the opera¬ 
tion of natural causes, in augmenting the dependance 
of the Peshwa on the British powder, under the opera¬ 
tion of the proposed engagements, would be accele¬ 
rated by the efl'ect which those engagements Avould 
produce, of detaching the state of Poonah from the 
othei’ members of the INfahratta em])ire.” ^ 

When “ the Governor-General,” these are his own 
words, “ notwithstanding his frecjuent disa])pointments 
in the accomplishment of his salutary views, deter¬ 
mined, in .Tune, 1802, to renew his negotiations for 
the conclusion of an improved system of alliance with 
the court of Poonah ; the increased distraction in the 
Mahratta state, tlie rebellion of Jesvvunt Rao Holkar, 
and his successes against the combined forces of the 
Peshwa and Scindia, a[)peared to constitute a crisis of 
affairs, favourable to the success of the proposed nego¬ 
tiation at Poonah. In the coui’se of the discussions 
which ensued, the Peshwa manifested a desire to con¬ 
tract difensive engagements with the Honourable 
Company, under circumstances of more apparent so¬ 
licitude, than had marked his conduct at any former 
occasion. The Peshwa, however, continued to with¬ 
hold his consent to any admissible modifications of 
the Governor-General’s propositions, until .Teswunt 
Rao Holkar, at the head of a formidable army, ac¬ 
tually arrived in the vicinity of Poonah.” ^ 

' Letter, ut supra, Ibid. p. 37- 
’ Governor-General’s Narrative, Ibid. p. 30=^. 
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The crisis to which the Mahratta affairs were tijen BOOKVi. 
approaching, was [)receded and produced by the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 1802. 

Mulhar Rao Ilolkar, one of tlie leaders in the 
army of the first Peshv/a, was instrumental in push¬ 
ing the conquests of the Mahrattas towards the north; 
and, according to the usual policy of fhe Mahratta 
government, I’eceived a j)ortion of territory, in the 
province of Malwa, for the support of his troops. 

This happened about the year 173(i; and laid the 
foundation of the sovereignty of the Ilolkar family; 
for, as the power of the primary government declined, 
that of the principal viceroys, according to custom, 
became independent; and, although the memory of 
their primitive connexion with the Peshwa was not 
yet obliterated, they not only acted as his equals, but. 
frequently as his masters *, and on no occasion, except 
when it suited their interest, allowed their will to bo 
governed by his. Mulhar Rao Ilolkar died in the 
year 1766. He was succeeded by his nephew Tnc- 
ajee Holkar. This Prince reigned till the year 1797. 

He left four sons, Cashee Rao, Mulhar Rao, Eithojee 
Holkar, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar; the two former 
alone by the wife, or princij)al female in his haram. 

Cashee Rao succeeded Tuckajee, as the eldest son by 
his wife. A dispute, however, soon arose between 
Cashee Rao and his brother Mulhar Rao, who claimed 
an equal share of the inheritance ; and they both re¬ 
paired to Poonah, for the purpose of settling their 
disputes by the intervention of the Peshwa. 

Dowlut Rao Scindia exercised at that time a de¬ 
spotic authority over the Peshwa; and regarded the 
occasion as highly favourable for adding the posses¬ 
sions of the Holkar family to his own. Having made 
his terras with Cashee Rao, who is said to have re¬ 
nounced a claim of sixty, and paid a sum of six lacs 
of rupees, he surprised and slaughtered Mulhar Rao, 
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B(X)KVI. with all his attendants, at Poonah, in the month of 
September, 1797. The wife of Midhar Rao, left 
1802. in a state of pregnancy, produced a son, who w as 
named Khuhdch Rao. Scindia possessed himself of 
the j)erson of the infant; retained Cashee Rao in a 
state of dcpcndance; and proposed to govern the 
Holkar dominions in liis name. Tlie two hrotliers 
Eithojee and Jeswunt Rao had attached themselves 
to the cause of Mulhar Rao, and were both at Poonah 
at the time of his murder. Eithojee fled to Kolapoor, 
where he was taken, in the commission of hostilities; 
sent to Poonah; and dejirived of his life. Jeswmnt 
Rao made his escape to Nagj)oor; and w as protected 
for some time; but the instigations of Scindia at last 
prevailed, and the Rajah placetl him in confinement. 
Ele contrived to effect his escape, and fled to Mehys- 
ser, on the Nerbuddah. Scindia, at that time dee[)ly 
engaged in his schemes for securing the ascendancy 
at Poonah, had not leisure to pursue the fugitive wdth 
vigour and exjiedition, and probably thought his re¬ 
sources too contemptible to excite any apprehension. 
This remissness enabled Jeswunt Rao, to avail him-t 
self of the means which so plentifully exist in India, 
of collecting an army of adventurers, by the pros[)cct 
of plunder. It was not till the year 1801, that Scin¬ 
dia really became alarmed at the progress of Jeswunt 
Rao. He then began to collect an army on the Ner¬ 
buddah, and ordered the chiefs in his dependance to 
join him w ith the smallest possible delay. On the 
14th of October, 1801, a general engagement took 
place between the armies of the two cheiftains, in the 
neighbourhood of Indore, the capital of the Holkar 
family. Holkar was completely van(|uishcd, and fled 
with the loss of his artillery and baggage.^ 


' For tliese particulars, of the dispute between Scindia and Holkar, 
6(,c the sami- volume of Parliaaifnlary Paper', j). eal), I, 5. 
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proposed with Schidia. 

In tills situation of affairs, a favourable opportunity BOOK VI. 
appeared to the Ciovci'nor-Gencral to present itself, 
of extendini^ liis favourite plan for engrossing the jgQ 2 
military power of the princes in India, of (as he him¬ 
self chose rather to name it) “ the system of general 
defensive alliance and guarantee.” Colonel Collins, 
who had acted for some time as resident at Futty 
Ghur, was, in the month of December, 1801, directed 
to repair to the camp of Dow lut llao Scindia. And 
in the instructions of the (iovernor-Gcncral to that 
officer, dated the 1.5th of January, 1802, arc the fol¬ 
lowing words : “ The events which have lately oc¬ 
curred in llindostan, and the actual situation of the 
affairs of Dowlut llao vSeindia, appear to his Excel¬ 
lency to afford a more favourahle 0 [)pf)rtunity, than 
any which has hitherto oflered, of jjersu.ading that 
cliieftain to become a [)arty, in the proposed system of 
defensive alliance and reciprocal guarantee, under the 
f/rovisions of the treaty concluded with his Highness 
the Nizam, on the 12th of October, 1800.” 

'Hie next paragraph of this official paper is imjior- 
tant, as exhibiting the views of the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, with regard to the effect which this defensive 
alliance, with any one of the Mahratta powers, would 
have upon all the I’est. According to him, it would 
jiroducc one of two effects. Either it would compel 
them to give up their military power, in imitation of 
the state whicli had submitted to that stipulation ; or, 
it would place them “ in a dependent and subordi¬ 
nate condition,”—a condition in vdiich “ all their 
ambitious views, and aggressive designs, would be con- 
trolcd.” “ It may reasonably,” says the Governor- 
General, “be expected, that the success of a nego¬ 
tiation, for that purpose, with Dowlut llao Scindia, 
will materially promote the complete accomplishment 
of his Excellency’s views, by inducing the other JMah- 

d 
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BOOKVI. ratta powers to concur in the proposed arrangement, 
^*'**‘' with a view to avoid the dependant and subordinate 
1802. condition to which they must be reduced., by their 
exclusion from an alliance, of which the operation, 
with respect to them, must be, to control all ambi¬ 
tious ’views and aggressive designs on their part, 
without affording to those poAvers the benefits of the 
general guarantee.” 1^110 doctrine of the Clovemor- 
General, therefore, was, that, in this manner, every 
one of the IMahratta states would become dej)endcnt 
upon tlie Englisli government ; those wdio ac'cepted 
the alliance, Ijy tlic alliance; those Avho did not 
accept it, by being deprived of it: the same happy 
effect, in two opposite cases, by the same ingenious 
combination of means. 

In regard to the terms of the proposed alliance, 
the document in question says, “ The general condi¬ 
tions to which, in conformity to the proposed arrange¬ 
ment, it is desirable that Scindia should accede, are? 
1st. To subsidize a considerable British force, to be 
stationed within his dominions: 2dly. To cede in 
perpetual sovereignty to the Company, an extent of 
territory, the net produce of which shall be adequate 
to the charges of that force : 3dly. To admit the 
arbitration of the British government, in all disputes 
and differences, between Scindia and his Highness the 
Nizam, and, eventually, between Scindia, and the 
other states of Hindostan : and 4thly. To dismiss all 
the subjects of France now in his service, and to 
pledge himself never to entertain in his service persons 
of that description.” 

It was declared to be extremely desirable that 
Scindia should subsidize the same number of British 
troops, as is subsidized by his Highness the Nizam.” 
If Scindia, hoAvever, as wms suspected, would not, 
unless in a case of extreme necessity, agree to that 
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ptoposal, the Governor-General was inclined to come BOOKVi. 
down in his terms. He would consent to such a ' 
number of troops as even that of twc*battalions. The 2802. 
obligation of submitting Scindia’s relations witli other 
states, to the will of the English, it was not, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General, very material to 
exact; for this reason, that, if the other conditions 
were accepted, this would follow, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, whether agreeable to Scindia or not. “ His 
Excellency,” says the paper of instructions, “ consi¬ 
ders Scindia’s positive consent to the third condition, 
to be an object of inferior importance to the rest: as, 
without any specific stipulation, the arbitration of the 
British government will necessarily be admitted, to an 
extent proportioned to the ascendancy, which that 
government will obtain, over Scindia, under the pro¬ 
posed engagements—and to the power which it will 
possess of controling his designs.” ^ 

Though Scindia had not only Ijeen disposed to re¬ 
ceive, but forward to invite the British resident to his 
camp, he would offer no s[)ecific proposition when 
Colonel Collins arrived. It was the wish of the Bri¬ 
tish negotiator, who joined the camp of Scindia on 
the 20th of February, 1S02, to draw from that chief¬ 
tain a declaration of a desire for British assistance ; 
and afterwards to j)resent the scheme of the (lOvernor- 
General as the condition on which that advantage 
might be obtained. Scindia, however, would not ad¬ 
mit that he had any other motive for desiring the 
presence of a British resident, than to cement the 
friendship which already subsisted between him and 
the British government; and to possess a more imme¬ 
diate channel of communication : especially, “ as he 
was guarantee to the treaty between the English 
government and the Peshwa; ” in this expi’ession. 


Papers, ut supra, p. 7—9- 
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BOOK VI. exhibiting, even at this early period, his jealousy with 
Chap. 11 . jjjp negotiation, which was now carrying 

1802. on at Poonah, fo» superseding the existing treaty with 
the Peshwa. by a treaty upon the Governor-Generars 
favourite system, called “ the system of defensive al¬ 
liance, and mutual guarantee.” 

After time for ascertaining the state of Scindia’s 
counsels, the resident informed tlie Governor-General, 
that “ Scindia was anxiously desirous to j)re.serve the 
relations of friendship at that time subsisting between 
him and the English government. At the same time,” 
said he, “ I consider it my indispensable duty to ap¬ 
prize your Excellency^ that I am firmly persuaded he 
feels no inclination whatever to improve those rela¬ 
tions.” In other words, he was not yet brought so 
low, as willingly to descend into that situation, in 
which a jiaiticipation in the “ system of defensive 
alliance and mutual guarantee ” would of necessity 
place him. 

It is im})ortant, at the same time, to oljserve the 
ojunion of this select servant of the (Company, with 
regard to the influence which the treaty’^ so eageily 
pursued with the Peshwa would have upon the in¬ 
terests of Scindia; an influence sufficient to make 
him court as a favour what he now rejected as equi¬ 
valent to the renunciation of his independence and 
power. “ Indeed,” says the resident, “ were the 
Peshwa to acce})t the aid of a subsidiary force from 
our government, I should, in this event, entertain 
strong hopes, that Scindia, ai)prehcnsive lest the au¬ 
thority of the head of the IMahratta empire might be 
exerted against himself, would solicit as a favour to 
be admitted to the benefit of the treaty of general 
defensive alliance.” The resident, in this instance, 
declared his belief, that the same effect would result 
from this treaty 'with legarcl to Scindia, as the Go¬ 
vernor-General had stated to him would be the effect 
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of such a treaty, with any one of the Mahratta powers, 
upon every one of the rest.* 

As the resident was convinced, that, in the present 
circumstances, it was vain to hope for the submission 
of Scindia to the system of the Governor-General, he 
thought the dignity of the British government would 
best be consulted, by for}x;aring to present the pro¬ 
position.* 

Holkar repaired so quickly the disaster sustained 
near Indore, that early in 1802 he resolved to change 
the scene of his operations from Malwa to Poona. 
Cashee Rao, wdio had been allowed to repair to Can- 
dcish, had for some time shown a disposition to aid 
in carrying on a joint war against Scindia, for the 
j)reservation of the Ilolkar dominions ; but as the re¬ 
sources both of his mind and of his fortune w'crc 
small, so he had latterly professed his determination 
to adhere to a system of neutrality in the dispute be¬ 
tween Scindia and .leswunt Rac. The release of the 
infant Khundeh Rao had been always demanded by 
Jeswunt Rao, as a condition Avithout Avhich he Avonld 
listen to no terms of accommodation. Representing 
Cashee Rao iis incapacitated by mental imbecility for 
the exercise of the j)owcrs of government, he pro- 


> Oil this subject lie further says, iu the same dispatch : “ It must 
likewise be considered ; that, however niueh it may be the interest of 
the Peshwa to engage iu the defensive alliaucc, with a view to llie resto¬ 
ration of tile due exercise of his authority, as head of the ]\lnhratt;i 
empire; yet that Scindia is by no means in a similar predicament. On 
the cotitrary, as the Maliaraja (Scindia), by the real superiority of his 
power, is now enabled to intimidate Baajee llao into concessions suit¬ 
able to his purposes, he is apparently urged, by principles of self-interest, 
not only to decline becoming a party himself in the treaty, but more¬ 
over to exert his utmost inlluencc, in order to prevent the Peshwa from 
entering into engagements, wdiich, if carried to the c.xtcnt originally 
proposed, woidd completely render him alike independent of Scindia, 
and of every other chieftaiti of the Mahratta state.” 

- Seethe li)is|)Jtch of (.'olonel Collins, dated Ougein, glh of March, 
1802, Ibid. p. 13 — 16. 
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S20 Holkar defeats Scindia. 

BOOK VI. claimed the infant, head of the Holkar family; de- 
mandcd, as uncle, the custody of his person, and the 
1802 administration of his dominions; and gave out his 
design of marching to Poona, for the purpose of re¬ 
ceiving justice at the hand of th% Peshwa; that is, of 
putting down the authority of Scindia, with respect 
to whom the Peshwa had long been placed in a state 
of prostrate subjection. 

Before the middle of the year 1802, Holkar had 
prepared a large, and as compared with that of his 
opponents a well disciplined army; and began his 
march to the south. Scindia, alive to the danger 
which threatened his interests at Poona, detached a 
large portion of his army under one of his principal 
generals, Suddasheo Bhow. This force ai'iived in 
the vicinity of Poona, at the close of the month of 
September ; and afterwards effected a junction with 
the troops of the Peshwa. On the 2.5th of October 
the two armies engaged. After a warm cannonade of 
about three hours, the cavalry of Holkar made a ge¬ 
neral charge. The cavalry of Scindia gave way, 
when that of Holkar cutting in upon the line of in¬ 
fantry, put them to flight and obtained a decisive 
victoi’y.* 

> Papers, ul. supra, p. 2:i8, 343.—On ibe Htli of March Colonel 
Collins in the camp of Scindia, estimated the prospects of Holkar thus ; 
“ Since the defeat of Jeswunt Rao .at Indore, where he lost the whole 
of his artillery, this chief has merely been able to carry on a depredatory 
war; and as he possesses no other means of subsisting his troops, than 
liy plitndering, it is not unlikely that they may disperse during the rainy 
'monsoon. Yet should he even find it practicable to retain them in his 
service, still they arc not so formidable, either from discipline or num¬ 
bers, as to create any serious grounds of alarm to this court.” (Ibid, 
p. 14). The Governor-General, in his letter to the Secret Committee, 
24lh of December, )80'2, speaking of the situation of the Peshwa, pre¬ 
vious to the battle of the 24th of October, says, “ The superiority of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar's troops, in number and discipline, to those of the 
Peshwa and Dowlut Rao Scindia, rendered the issue of any contest 
nearly certain.” Ibid. p. 29. 
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t^ffects upon the Peshwa. 

Colonel Barry Close had been sent in the capacity 
of resident to Poona, in the month of December of 
the preceding year, with much reliance upon his ap- 1802. 
jwoved ability and diligence for leading the Peshwa 
to a conformity with the earnest wishes of the Eng¬ 
lish government, on the subject of the defensive al¬ 
liance. 

A few days before the arrival of Colo’nel Close, the 
Peshwa had communicated to Colonel Palmer, his 
predecessor, his consent “ to subsidise a permanent 
force of the Company’s infantry, to the extent of six 
battalions, with the corresponding artillery, as the 
(Tovcrnor-General had proposed; and to assign tem- 
tory in Hindustan, producing twenty-five lacs of ru- 
j)ees annual revenue; but that the troops should be 
retained within the Company’s dominions at all times, 
except when the Peshwa shoidd formally require their 
actual services.” There was still a great distance 
between the comidiance of the Peshwa, and the Go¬ 
vernor-General’s demands. “ I am to have my last 
private audience of the Peshwa,” says Colonel Palmer, 

“ this evening; when I will make a final eflTort to 
convince his Highness of the lasting security, power, 
and prosperity,” (such was the language which the 
(iovernor-General and his agents held even to one 
another upon their scheme for reducing to dependance 
the Princes of Hindustan,) “ which he will derive 
from embracing your Lordship’s proj)Osals; though I 
apprehend, that nothing short of imminent and cer¬ 
tain destruction will induce him to make concessions, 
which militate with his deep-rooted jealousy and pre¬ 
judices,” (so the aversion to a final renunciation of all 
independent power was coolly denominated;) “ of 
which he thinks,” continues the dispatch, that he 
has already made extraordinary sacrifices.” ' 

' Papers, ul supra, p. 39, 40. 
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3S8: Proposal of a liul/sidiaty Alliance 

BOOK VI. The negotiation languished for six months, because 
* the Governor-General, who, during a considerable 
1802 . time, was earnestly endeavouring to ac¬ 

complish a similar treaty with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
did not transmit to the resident his instructions upon 
the subject of this proposal, till the month of June. 

During this interval, the new resident had time to 
make his obsei'vations upon the character and views of 
the Peshwa, of which he delivered a most unfavourable 
report. “ Every day’s experience,” said he, “ tends 
to strengthen the impression, that from the first, your 
Lordship’s amicable and liberal views, in relation to 
this state, have not only been discordant with the 
natural disposition of the Peshwa; but totally adverse 
to that selfish and wicked policy, wliich, in a certain 
degree, he seems to have realised: A slight recur¬ 
rence to the history of his machinations is sufficient 
to demonstrate, that, in the midst of personal peril, 
and the lowest debasement, he viewed the admission 
of permanent support from your Lordship with aver¬ 
sion.” 

“ With regard to the Peshwa’s government,” he 
says, “ it seems, if possible, to become less respect¬ 
able every day. The great families of the state, 
with whom he is at variance, prevail over- him at every 
contest.” * 

When the instructions of the Governor-General 
arrived, he remarked, upon the stipulation of the 
Peshwa respecting the station of the subsidized batta¬ 
lions, that “ if the Peshwa should ever conclude sub¬ 
sidiary engagements on these terms, he would never 
apply for the aid of the stipulated force, except in 
cases of the utmost emergency: and his expectation, 
probably, is, that the knowledge of his ability to com¬ 
mand so powerful a body of troops would alone be 


Papers, ul supra, p. 49, 46. 
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sufficient to give due weight to his authority, and to 
preclude any attempt which might otherwise be made 
fcr the subversion of it.” 

On the next great point, “ as the Peshwa,” he 
said, “ probably derives no revenue from the territory 
which he proposes to assign for the charges of the 
subsidiary force; and his authority in it is merely 
nominal, his power and resources would not in any 
degree be reduced by the cession ; and the situation 
of the districts would be too distant and distinct from 
those territories in which the Peshwa’s authority is 
established and acknowledged, to excite in his mind 
any apprehension of being overawed or controlled by 
the proximity of the Company’s territorial power and 
resources. In his Excellency’s judgment, therefore, 
the cession of the proposed territory in Hindustan 
would not in any degree contribute to render the 
Peshwa dependent on the support of the British 
power.” 

The expense, also, both of taking and of retaining 
possession of these territories, surrounded as they 
were by the territories of other Mahratta chiefs, and 
subject to their claims, was stated by the Governor- 
General as a ground of objeetion. 

Upon the whole, he observes, “ By this arrange¬ 
ment, the Peshwa would derive the benefit of our 
support, without becoming subject to our control.” 
He, therefore, concludes; “ Under all these circum¬ 
stances his Excellency is decidedly of opinion that an 
unipialified concurrence in the Peshwa’s {wopositions 
would produce more injury than benefit to the British 
interests in India.” At the same time, “ From the 
view,” he declares, “ wdiich has thus been taken of 
the disposition and conduct of the Peshwa towards 
the British power; and fiom a consideration of the 
actual condition of his government, with reference 

Y 2 
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The PeshwaJiu'sfrom Poona. 

BOOK VI. both to its internal weakness, and to the state of its 
Chap. 11 . external relations, it is to be inferred, that in the 
' actual situation of affairs, no expectation can reason.^ 

ably be entertained of the Peshwa’s acquiescence in 
any arrangement founded on the basis of the Gover- 
nor-General’s original propositions.” 

What then was to be done? Was the pursuit of 
the subsidizing arrangement to be resigned? The 
desires of the Governor-General were too ardent for 
that conclusion. He resolved, on the other hand, to 
accede to tlie wishes of the Peshwa, in regard to the 
station of the troops, provided he would either as¬ 
sign a less exceptionable tei’ritory, or even engage to 
pay a comjietent annual sum from his treasury.' 

Of the discussions on this new proposition, the de¬ 
tailed reports have not been communicated to jiar- 
liament, and hence the i)ai’ticulars are unknown. 
Though Baajee Row manifested, as the Governor- 
General informed his honourable masters, a solieitude 
apparently more sincere than formerly, to contract 
defensive engagements with the British government, 
he would assent to no admissible modification of the 
proffered plan, till Jeswunt Rao Holkar was in the 
vicinity of Poona. 

To whomsoever of the two antagonists the im¬ 
pending contest should yield the ascendancy, the 
Peshwa perfectly foreknew that the result would be 
equally fatal to his authority. On the 11th of Oc¬ 
tober, he transmitted through his principal minister a 
set of proposals to the British resident. In these, it 
was proposed to agree, that the troops should be per¬ 
manently stationed within his dominions, and that a 
district should be assigned for their maintenance in 


• See, for these facts and quotations, Gov.-Gen.’s Instructions to the 
resident at Poona, dated 3d of June, .1802; papers, ut supra, p. .33—39. 
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his territories bordering on the Toombudra. * We TOOK vi. 
are informed Iiy the Governor-General, that “ during 
the discussions which ensued on the basis of these 1802 . 
propositions, the evasive conduct of the Peshwa ex¬ 
cited considerable doubts of his sincerity, even at that 
stage of the negotiation: and that on the 24th of 
October, when the army of Jeswunt llao Holkar had 
arrived within a few miles of Poona, the Peshwa 
dispatched a deputation to that chieftain, with dis¬ 
tinct proposals for an accommodation, which Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar rejected.”^ 

On the day of the action, the Peshwa, surrounded 
by a small body of troops, waited for the result, and 
then fled; leaving in the hands of his minister for the 
British resident, a preliminary engagement to sub¬ 
sidize six battalions, with thc'ir proportion of artillery, 
and to cede a country, either in Guzerat or Carnatic, 
yielding twenty-five lacs of rupees. 

The wishes of the Governor-General were accom¬ 
plished, beyond his expectation. And he ratified the 
engagement on the day on wliich it was received.’’ 

Two grand objects now solicited the attention of 
the British government. The first was the restoration 
of the Peshwa; and his elevation to that height of 
power, which, nominally his, actually that of the 
British government, might suffice to control the rest 
of the Mahratta states. The next was, to improve 
this event for imposing a similar treaty upon others 
of the more powerful Mahratta princes; or, at any 
rate, to prevent, by all possible means, their alarm 
from giving birth to an immediate war, whicli (espe¬ 
cially in the existing state of the finances) might ex- 

' Papers, ut supra, p. 63. - Ibid. p. SO. 

" Ibid. p. 30, 64. 
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Proceedings of Holkar at Poona. 

BOOK VI. pose the present arrangement to both unpopularity 
and trouble. 

ISOif. following occurrences were meanwliile taking 

place. The Peshwa, having repaired in the first in¬ 
stance to a fortress, not far distant from Poona, after¬ 
ward pursued his flight to the fortress of Mhar, on 
the river Bancoote, in the Concan, a maritime coun¬ 
try on the western side of the Ghauts, Holkar, 
whose object it probably w'as to obtain j)Ossession of 
the pei’son of the Peshwa, and to make the same use 
of his authority which had been made by Scindia, 
attempted, but not with sufficient rapidity, to inter¬ 
cept his flight. 

Disappointed in this prospect, Holkar turned his 
views to Emrut Rao, the adopted son of the Peshwa’s 
father, the late Ragoba; and detaching a body of 
troops to the place of his residence, brought him to 
Poona. The Peshwa’s flight from his capital was 
treated as an abdication, or akin to an abdication, of 
the government; and affairs were administered in the 
name of Emrut Rao. 

To the British resident, who remained at Poona, 
when it fell into the hands of Holkar, that chieftain, 
as well as Emrut Rao, diligently rejnesented their 
views as friendly towards the British state, or even 
submissive; and they employed tlieir earnest endea¬ 
vours to prevail upon him to remain at Poona. As 
this, however, might appear to afford the sanction of 
his government to the new authority, he thought it 
his duty to withdraw, and having, not without diffi¬ 
culty, obtained that permission, departed on the 28 th 
of November, 

“ At the conferences,” says the Governor-General, 
“ holden, by the resident, with Emrut Rao and Jes- 
Wunt Rao Holkar, on the eve of the residept’s depar- 
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ture from Poona, both those chieftains expressed their 
solicitude for the preservation of the friendship of the 
British g-overnment; and directly, and earnestly, ap¬ 
pealed to the resident for his advice in the present 
situation of affairs. Jeswunt Rao Holkar expressly 
intimated a wish for the mediation of the resident, 
for the express purpose of effecting an*accommodation 
with the Peshwa.”^ 

The Peshwa seemed unable to believe himself in 
safety, in any place accessible to Jeswunt Rao Holkar; 
and requested that a British ship might be sent to 
Bancoote, to convey him, when he should account it 
necessary, to Bombay. This determination the resi¬ 
dent at Poona thought it would not be adviseable to 
encourage. But, “ under the determination,” says 
the Governor-General, “ which I had adoi)ted, of em¬ 
ploying every effort, for the restoration of the 
Peshwa’s authority, and in the actutri situation of the 
Peshwa’s affairs, it appeared to me, to be extremely 
desiralde, that the Peshwa should immediately place 
himself under the protection of the British power, by 
retiring to Bombay.”^ 

The resident from Poona arrived at Bombay on the 
3d of December. The Peshwa, notwithstanding the 

' Papers, ut supra, iii. p. 32, 223. 

’ Ibid. p. 31, 32. “ 1 considered,” he further says, “that this mea¬ 

sure would preclude all hazard of precipitating hostilities with .leswunt 
Rao Holkar, by any advance of the British troops, for the protection of 
the Peshwa’s person ; and would enable the British government to open 
a negotiation with Jeswunt Rao Holkar for the restoration of the Peshwa 
on the miisnud of Poona, under every circumstance of adiantage. 
This event would also enable us to combine with our other measures, 
under great advantage, the proposed negotiation with Scindia, for the 
conclusion of defensive arrangements. It was obvious, also, that the 
Peshwa’s arrival at Bombay would afford the most favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the adjustment of the terms of the defensive alliance with the 
Peshwa, on the basis of my original propositions, with the addition of 
such stipulations as might appear to be expedient, with reference to the 
actual crisis of affairs.” 
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BOOK VI. permission to place himself under the protection of the 
British government at Bombay, had yet remained in 
1802. the Concan, with a declared desire, however, of re¬ 
pairing to his. own city of Bassein, where he would 
enjoy the protection of a Bi’itish force. His minister 
anived at Bombay on the 8th of December. At a 
conference, the. next day, with Colonel Close, he ex¬ 
pressed the earnest desire of his master to conclude 
the proposed engagements with the British govern¬ 
ment ; to the end that, all its demands being complied 
with, and all obstacles removed, he might, as speedily 
as possible, be restored to his authority by the British 
troops. On the 16th, the Peshwa arrived at Bassein; 
and was presented with a draught of the proposed 
treaty. The 18th was appointed for the day on which 
the arrangement should be completed. After a long 
discussion, the whole of the draught was accepted, with 
some alterations«n one or two of the articles. And 
the treaty, called, from the place of transaction, the 
treaty of Bassein, was signed on the 31st. 

The great and leading articles were those to which 
the Peshwa engaged himself, by the paper left beliind 
him, when he fled from Poona; the permtinent es¬ 
tablishment within his dominions of the force hired 
from the Company ; and the assignment of a portion 
of territory, convenient for the English, as the equi¬ 
valent in exchange. Of the remaining articles, the 
most important was that, by which the Peshwa 
bound himself never to make war upon any state, but 
to submit all his differences with other powers to the 
English; and, in short, not to hold any intercourse 
with other states, except in concert with the English 
government. 

A local affair of considerable importance was com- 
modiously regulated through this treaty. The pecu¬ 
niary claims of the Peshwa upon Surat, and the terri- 
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Subsidiary Treaty signed at liassein. 

tory lately ceded by the Guickwar in Guzerat, were BOOK vi. 
commuted for a territory yielding a revenue of the 
same annual amount. 1802 . 

In one respect this Mahratta ally was left in a 
situation different from the situation of those other 
allies, the Nabobs of Oude and Carnatic. In their 
case the English I’ulers insisted upon a power of or- 
deringj^agreeably to their wisdom, the internal admi¬ 
nistration of the country; or rather of taking it wholly 
into their hands ; alleging, as cause, the bad govern¬ 
ment of those rulers, which it was neither consistent 
with the interest, nor the humanity, nor the honour 
of the English government, to render itself the means 
of preserving in existence. With regal’d to the one 
of these powers, the design was partially ; with I’egard 
to the other, it was completely, executed. With the 
Peshwa, for the present, the same demand for good 
government produced not the same effects. In the 
17th article of the treaty, “ The Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s Government,” it is said, “ hereby declare, 
that they have no manner of concern with any of his 
Highness’s children, relations, subjects, or servants ; 
with respect to whom his Highness is absolute.” 

Nay more, “ the subsidiary force is to be at all times 
ready for such services, as, the due correction of his 
Highness’s subjects and dependants, and the overawing 
and chastising of rebels, or exciters of disturbance.” 

In other words, to what degree, soever, of misery, the 
vices of the Peshwa’s government may reduce his sub¬ 
jects, the English have “ no manner of concern” with 
that: But if these unhappy subjects make any effort 
to relieve themselves, the English troops shall be em¬ 
ployed in exterminating them. When combinations 
of rulers take place, and the control of subjects is 
sufficiently removed, the treatment which is carved 
out for subjects is pretty much the same, whether the 
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A similar Treaty pressed upon Scittdia. 

. soil be Asiatic or European ; the subjects, Mahrattas, 
or French. 

Tlie turn, whicli the counsels of Scindia might 
take, or miglit receive, in consequence of the present 
transactions with the Peshwa, was the object which 
next solicited, and that in a high degree, the atten¬ 
tion of the British government. By a letter, dated 
the I6th of November, 1802, the resident at Poona 
is apprized, “ that it is the Governor-General’s in¬ 
tention to avail himself immediately of the state of 
affairs at Poona, and of the defeat of Scindia’s troo[)S 
by Holkar, to renew overtures to Scindia, for the 
purpose of inducing that chieftain to enter into the 
terms of the general defensive alliance.” And along 
witli the notification of the engagements concluded 
with the Peshwa, Scindia received an invitation to co¬ 
operate with the British government in the restora¬ 
tion of that chief to his throne, and jn’oposals for a 
treaty to be concluded with himself, on terms similar 
to those w hich had been acce])ted by the Peshwa.' 

In another letter, on the 22d of the same month, 
the Governor-General still furtlier unfolded his policy. 
“ In fulfilling the obligation now imposed on us, of 
reinstating the Peshwa in his government, and re¬ 
storing his authority, his Excellency is anxious ; first, 
to avoid all contest with either Scindia or Holkar; 
and secondly, to refrain from checking the progress of 
the present warfare between these chieftains.” As 
the immediate march of tlie British troops for the 
restoration of the Peshw a w ould be likely to begin a 
war betw een Holkar and the Company, and to termi¬ 
nate that between him and Scindia; as the inter¬ 
mediate period, at the same time, “ presented the 
most favourable crisis for the accomplishment of his 


' Papers, ut supra, p. 64, 67 . 
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Excellency’s views of defensive alliance with Scindia;” BOOK vi. 
and, as “ a delay in the advance of the troops might 
afford the further advantage of imjwoving the terms 1802. 
oftlie defensive alliance with tlie Peslivva^ hy obtaining 
his consent to those conditions wliich lie theretofoie 
rejected,” tlic resident was informed that tl)ei'e was 
no occasion to be in a hurry, in commencing operations 
for the re-instatement of the Fesliwa.’ 

Though tlie Governor-(ieneral expressed his con¬ 
viction, tliat “ nothing hut necessity would induce 
Scindia to co-oper ate in the success of the present ar¬ 
rangement ; ” he yet entertained the hope, that he 
would pei'ceive his inability to pi’event that success; 
and, as the engagement with the Peshwa would place 
him under the power of the English, whetlicr he con¬ 
sented to the plan of hired troojis, or did not consent 
to it, tiiat he would account deiicndance, with the 
benefit of their alliance, less objectionable, than de- 
jiendance, without it.^ The home authorities, accord¬ 
ingly, wlio are always presented with the fair face of 
things, were told by his Excellency, under date the 
24th of Dcccinbei', 1802, “ 1 entcitain a confident 
expectation of the complete accomjrlishincnt of all our 
views, and of the restoration of tranquillity, within 
the Mahratta dominions, by the means of amicable 
negotiation. It appears prolrablc, that Scindia will 
cordially co-operate with the British governnrent, in 
the restoratiorr of the Pesliwa’s authority ; and will 
consent, in the actual state of his own affairs, to 
become a party in the proposed system of defensive 
arr-angernents.” ® 

Yet the resident at Poona is told, in a letter- dated 
the 30th of the same rnorrth : “ Notwitlrstairding the 
Peshwa’s recent recogrtition of his errgagcinents with 


r Papers, ut supra, p. 64, 65. 
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. you, his Excellency the Governor-General is induced 
to apprehend, from the general tenor of the informa¬ 
tion contained in your dispatches, and from the cha¬ 
racter and disposition of the Peshwa, that his High¬ 
ness is more disposed to rely on the exertions of 
Scindia, than on those of the British government, for 
his restoration to the musnud of Poona.” Under 
such views, “ his Highness,” he added, “ may pos¬ 
sibly evade the conclusion of a definitive treaty, on 
the basis of the preliminary engagement. This re¬ 
sult will be rendered stiU more probable by an accom¬ 
modation between Scindia and Holkar. The intelli¬ 
gence contained in a dispatch from the resident with 
Dowlut Kao Scindia, under date the 19th instant, 
strongly indicates the probability of that event. And 
it is apparent, that the principal inducement, both of 
Scindia and Holkar, to enter into such accommoda¬ 
tion, is the apprehension which they entertain of the 
interference of the British power, for the restoration 
and establishment of the Peshwa’s authority. It may 
be expected, therefore, that an accommodation between 
these chieftains will be accompanied by proposals to 
the Peshwa, under the mediation and guarantee of 
Scindia, of a nature which his Highness may be dis¬ 
posed to accept, rather than be indebted for the re¬ 
storation of his authority to the interposition of the 
British government.” ' It was the 10th of February, 
1803, before the Governor-General disclosed to the 
home authorities his opinion that, “ the knowledge,” 
as he expresses it, “ of our arrangement with the 
Peshwa, may induce Dowlut Rao Scindia, and Holkar, 
to compromise their differences; and to offer to the 
Peshwa proposals for restoring his Highness to the 
musnud of Poona, which his Highness may be dis- 

' Papers, ut supra, p. 76. 
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posed to accept, notwithstanding the actual conclusion bookvi. 
of engagements for that purpose with the British 
government.”' 1803. 

With regard to the policy which the state of things 
created by this conduct would suggest, he says: “ In 
such an event, it is not my intention to attempt to 
compel the Peshwa to adhere to the faith of his en¬ 
gagements, at the hazard of involving “the Company 
in a war with the combined Mahratta states.” “ 

'I'liis is an admission, that the probable evil of a 
war with the combined Mahratta states was more 
tlian a counterbalance for the probable good to be 
derived from placing them all in dependance; the 
efl'ect, which the treaty with the Peshwa, he said, 
would produce, whether they entered, or refused to 
enter, into the scheme for hiring the British troops. 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the preponderant 
evil of a war with the combined Mahratta states, the 
Governor-General declares, that, if the Peshwa ad¬ 
hered to his engagements, and had the concurrence 
of his principal subjects, he should not allow the 
chance of any other opposition to deter him. Yet 
fi’om that preponderant evil, the power of the Peshwa 
woidd still be the only defalcation; and how little 
the account which could be justly made of the power 
of the Peshwa, the Governor-General was amply in¬ 
formed. 

To one view, taken by the Marquis Wellesley, of 
the question of restoring the Mahratta sovereign, 
philosophy will not withhold unqualified praise. “ The 
stipulations of treaty” (says he, in his instructions, 
dated 2d of February, 1803, to the Governor of 
Fort St. George), “ on which I founded my intention 
to facilitate the restoration of the Peshwa’s autho- 
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BOOKVi.rity, originated in a supposition that the majority of 

CuAP. 11 . Mahratta jaghiredars, and the body of the Pesh- 
1803. subjects, entertain a desire of co-operating in 

that measure. .Justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to hnpose, upon the Mahrattas, a ruler, 
whose restoration to authority was adverse to every 
class of bis subjects. The recent engagements with 
the Peshwa involve no oldigation of such an extent. 
Whatever might be the success of our arms, the ul¬ 
timate objects of these engagements could not be 
attained, by a course of policy so violent and extreme. 
If, therefore, it should appear, that a decided oppo¬ 
sition to the restoration of the Peshwa is to be ex¬ 
pected, from the majority of the Mahratta jaghire¬ 
dars, and from the body of the Peshwa’s subjects, I 
shall instantly relinquish every attempt to restore the 
Peshwa to the musnud of Poona.” ’ 

This virtuovis example, till such a time as the ma¬ 
jority of the people in evciy civilized country have 
become suiriciently enlightened to see the depravity 
of the case in its own essence, will help to stamp 
with infamy the most flagitious j)erhaps of all the 
crimes whicli can be (mmmitted against human na¬ 
ture, the im])osing upon a nation, by force of foreign 
armies, and for the pleasure or interest of foreign 
rulers, a government, composed of men, and involv¬ 
ing princii)lcs, which the j)eoj)le for whom it is des¬ 
tined have cither rejected from experience of their 
badness, or repel from the experience or expectation 
of better. Even where the disparity of civilization 
and knowledge were very great; and where it were 
beyond dispute, that a civilized country was about to 
bestow upon a barbarous one the greatest of all pos¬ 
sible benefits, a good and beneficent government; 
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even there, it would require the strongest circum- BOOKVL 
stances to justify the employment of violence or force. 

But, where nations, upon a level only with another, 1803. 
in point of civilization, or perhaps below it, proceed 
with bayonets to force upon it a government, con¬ 
fessedly bad, and f)vodigiously below the knowledge 
and civilization of the age, under the pretence of 
fears that such a nation will choose a'worse govern¬ 
ment for itself, these nations, or their rulers, if the 
people have no voice in the matter, are guided by 
views of benefit to themselves, and despise the shame 
of trampling upon the first principles of humanity 
and justice. 

In paying the homage which he counted due to 
the will of a nation of Mahrattas, the Marquis 
Wellesley was not making a sacrifice of interests, 
which he held in low esteem. In his address to the 
home authoi’ities, dated the 24th of December, 1802, 
he declared bis conviction, that “ those defensive 
engagements” which he was desirous of “ concluding 
with the Mahratta states, were essential to the com¬ 
plete consolidation of the British emju're in India, 
and to the future tranquillity of Hindustan.” ’ Yet 
the complete consolidation of the Britisli empire in 
India, and the future tranquillity of Hindustan, which 
could never exist till a sufficient bridle was put in 
the mouth of the Mahratta power, he thought it his 
duty to sacrifice, or to leave to the care of unforeseen 
events, rather than violate the freedom of will, in 
this important concei’n, of the people of one of the 
Mahratta states. 

When the Governor-General resolved on restoring 
the Peshwa, upon the suppo.sition that he and his 
subjects were consenting to the plan, a very low esti- 
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HQOKVI. mate of the opposition to be expected from other 
quarters was presented by the Governor-General to 
1803. superiors, in his language of the 10th of February, 
1803. “ No reason,” said he, “ exists, to justify 

an apprehension, that in the event supposed, Scindia 
would proceed to such an extremity, as to make op¬ 
position, either singly, or united with Holkar. Nor 
is any such desperate course of proceeding to be ap¬ 
prehended from the Rajah of Berar. Uncombined 
with the power of Scindia, Holkar will not probably 
venture to resist the Peshwa. Holkar also has anx¬ 
iously solicited the arbitration of the British govern¬ 
ment with respect to his claims. He has transmitted 
distinct propositions with that view to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close.” ’ 

The substance of these propositions was, that the 
Peshwa should give to him a crore of rupees for the 
payment of his troops; that he should also give to 
him a fortress, as he had given Ahmednuggur to 
Scindia; that he should effect the release of Kundee 
Rao; and grant him investiture, as the heir and re¬ 
presentative of the Holkar family. Both the Gover¬ 
nor-General and the Peshwa held these demands in¬ 
admissible. So far from yielding money to Holkar, 
the Peshwa thought he ought much rather to get 
money from him, on account of the dej)redations 
committed on his dominions. The gift of a fortress 
to one person was no reason, he said, why he should 
be called upon to give one to another: and as to the 
proposition for disinheriting Cashee Rao, it was for¬ 
bidden by justice, and by the investiture which had 
been bestowed upon him during the life of his father; 
at the same time there was an expedient for recon¬ 
ciling the interests of both, as Cashee Rao had no 


Papers, utsupia, p. 69 
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thildren, and might secure the sacccssion to Khutidee BOOKVt. 
Kao by adoption. The Governor-General held, that 
the rights of Cashee Ilao, founded on descent, should 1808 . 
on no account be allowed to be disputed. But he 
was of opinion, that the Peshwa ought willingly to 
grant a considerable sum of money, to obtain the 
dcj)arture of Ilolkar; and Avas even I’eady to gua¬ 
rantee a loan raised for that purpose: And, if the 
grant of a i’oi't and jaghire would suffice to avert a 
rupture, it would not, he conceived, be good policy 
to Avithhold it.‘ 

“ On the receipt of these instructions,” says the 
Governor-General, “ Colonel Close endeavoured to 
persuade his Highness the Peshwa, to offer to Ilolkar 
such concessions as might induce Ilolkar to compro¬ 
mise the subsisting diflferences, and to admit his 
Highness’s i)eaceable return to his capital. His 
Highness, however, manifested an insuperable aver¬ 
sion to offer any concession to Holkar, whom he con¬ 
sidered to bo a rebel against the legitimate authority 
of the sovereign power of the Mahratta empii’e.” It 
then remained for Colonel Close to communicate by 
letter to Holkar, the sentiments of the Governor- 
General on the subject of his demands; the assur¬ 
ance, that the British government would use its 
influence to adjust his claims upon Scindia; an offer, 
to gurantee any adjustment which he might accom¬ 
plish with the Peshwa; and, lastly, the expression 
of a hope that he would not oppose the execution of 
the recoit engagements between the British and 
Poonah states. " ’ 

The exj)ectations of the Governor-General that he 
might be able, through the operation of the new 
treaty with the Peshwa, to intimidate Scindia into 


> Papers, ut supra, p. 414, 415, 82, 83. 
VOL, VI, 7. 
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BOOK \'i. an acceptance of the chains Avhich he had forged for 
' CuAi-. n. easily relinquish. That chieftain, 

1803. after such operations as he had in his power for the 
increase and equipment of his army, proceeded to¬ 
wards the south; crossed the Nerbuddah on the 4th 
of February; and on the 23d arrived in the vicinity 
of Boorhanpore. Colonel Collins, who had left the 
camp of Scindia early in the preceding May, but had 
received in the month of Decemljer commands to re¬ 
turn for the purpose of proposing to him a treaty, on 
similar terms with tliat of Bassein, arrived at his 
camp on the 27th of IVbruary. “ The advices,’" 
says the Governor-tieneral in his address to the home 
autliorities of the 19th of April, 1802, “ which I 
received from that officer, ajui from other quarters, 
induced me to entertain suspicions that Dowlut Rao 
Scindia meditated an accommodation with .leswunt 
Rao Ilolkar ; and a confederacy with that chieftain, 
and with the Rajah of Berar, for the jiurpose of 
frustraling the success of the ai'rangements concluded 
betw^een the British government and tJie Pe^hua: 
without, however, intending to proceed to the despe¬ 
rate extremity of provoking a contest with the British 
arms. 

“ TJiis suspicion,” he adds, “ was corroborat'd, by 
the artifices practised, at the camp of Scindia, upon 
the arrival of (’olonel Collins, with a view of t'luding 
the communication of the j',rop(>silions with which 
Colonel Collins was cliargod, under my authority. 
And the appe'aiance of Scindia’s intentions became 
still moie unsatisfactory, from the evasive, and indi- 
rc^ct, or vexations re]>Iies, which Colonel Collins re¬ 
ceived to rny [wopositions, after he had, at length, 
obtained access to Dowlut Rao Scindia.” 

At an interx'iew, w hich tlie resident at last obtained 
with Scindia on the 24th of JMarch, that chief informed 
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him that a messenf^cr was on his way to his camp nooKvi. 
from the Peshwa, fur the purpose of explaining to ^“***~ **• 
him the nature and extent of the engagements recently i ros. 
concluded between the Peshwa and the Ilritisli go¬ 
vernment, and that till the communications of tliis 
agent were received, lie could not give a decided 
answer to the proposition about concluding with the 
English a treaty similar to that of Rassein. He gave, 
at the same time, the strongest assurance, that he 
had no intention to obstruct the execution of the 
agreement hetwmen the Peshwa and the British go¬ 
vernment ; on the other hand, tiial he desired to 
improve the friendship at present iiappily existing 
between that government and the Peslnva, as w ell as 
himself. 

In this declaration, the Governor-General professed 
Ins lielief that .Scindia was perfectly sincere. “ Nor 
is that sincerity,” said he, inconsistent with a desire 
to delay his assent to the treaty of Bassein, and to 
the jirojiositions immediately affecting his scjiarate 
interests, until he shall have received a direct com¬ 
munication from the Peshwa ;—or incompatilile wdtli 
the project for a confederacy bctweini Scindia, Ilolkar, 
and the Rajah of Bei ar, for ])urj>oses of a defensive 
nature—w liich 1 consider to be the extreme object of 
Scindia, in negotiating such a confederacy, without 
any view^s whatever of hostility towards the British 
jiowcr.” 

Berar was the next, in power and conseijuence, 
among the Mahratta states. “ The intelligence w hich 
I have received from the court of the Ra jah of Berar,” 
says the Governor-General, “ indicates that chieftain’s 
dissatisfaction at the conclusion of defensive engage¬ 
ments between the British government and his High¬ 
ness the Peshwm.—Whatever may be the aversion of 
the Rajah of Berar to the interposition of the British 
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BOOK VI. government, in the affairs of the Mahratta empire, 
any attempt, on the part of that chieftain, to obstruct 
1803. execution of the treaty of Bassein, would be 
inconsistent with the systematic caution of his cha¬ 
racter; and imprudent, in the actual state of his 
military power, and in the exposed situation of his 
tenitories.” * 

At so late a dale, therefore, as the 19th of April, 
180.3, the home authorities were assured by their 
Indian substitute, that no prospect of a war, the off¬ 
spring and consequence of the treaty of Bassein, j)re- 
sented itself in any quarter. The same language was 
employed even so late as the 20th of .Tune. “ Every 
circumstance,” he assured them, “ connected with the 
restoration of the Peshwa, justifies a confident expec¬ 
tation of the complete and j)acific accomplishment of 
the beneficial objects of the late alliance.—Although 
the information,” he added, “ contained in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close’s address to your Honourable Com¬ 
mittee, and the tenor of my latest advices from the 
courts of Dowlut Rao Scindia, and the Rajah of 
Berar, tend to countenance the rumours of a jn’ojected 
confederacy, between these chieftains, and .Teswunt 
Rao Holkar, the existence of any such confederacy is 
still a subject of considerable doubt.—If any such 
combination has been formed, its object is probably 
restricted to purposes of a defensive nature, without 
involving any views of hostility towards the British 
power.—The local situation, and comparative power 
and resources, of Scindia and Ragojee Bhonslah, 
preclude the apprehension of any attempt of these 
chiefs to subvert the Peshwa’s government, or the 
treaty of Bassein, at the desperate hazai’d of a war 


‘ For ihe dispatch from which these quotations and facts are extracted, 
10 papers ut supra, p. Si— 9 t. 
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with the British power. The situation of Holkar’s BOOK vi. 
power is entirely precarious and accidental. The in- 
stability of the resources of that adventurer reduces jgos. 
the continuance of his power to the utmost degree of 
uncertainty; and absolutely deprives him of the moans 
of opposing any systematic or formidable resistance 
to the operation of an alliance with tile Pooiiah state. 

—My instructions to Colonel Collins of the 5th May, 
and to liieutcnant-Colonel (dose, of the 7th May, 
together with my letter of the 15th May to the Rajah 
ol’ Bcrar, have j)robably already produced an arrange¬ 
ment* of a j)acific nature, with all the chiefs of the 
Mahi'atta empire, whose formal accession to the treaty 
of Bassein has not yet been signified to me.” ' 

ddie Peshwa received Jiot the tieaty, ratified by 
the (fovernor-General in council, earlier than the 18th 
of March, 180:i. The (iovernor-Cencral informs the 
(Join t of Dii’cctors, that “ he received it Avith demon¬ 
strations of the highest satisfaction.” “ 

As early, however, as the month of November 
preceding, the Governor of Fort St. George, under 
intimations from both tlie Governor-(fencral and the 
I'esident at Poona, was induced to assemble a consider¬ 
able army at Hurryhur, on the Mysore frontier; 

Avhich, under the character of an army of observation, 
might be ready to be employed as events should de¬ 
termine. The Governor of Bombay received, in like 
manner, instructions to hold in readiness for imme¬ 
diate service the disposable force of that presidency. 

And a considcraI>lc detachment of the subsidiary force 
at Hyderabad was, through the resident, directed to 
be placed in a similar state of preparation. ’ 


' Papers, ut supra, p. 08, 90. 

® Govcrnur-Cicneral’s Narrative of the late transactions in the Mah- 
ratta empire. Ibid. p. 309. 

■ Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 307. 
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BOOK \’r. At the end of February the whole of the subsidiary 
or liired force in the service of the Nizam, under the 
1803. cyieiuand of Colonel Stevenson, tofjether with (i,000 
infintry, and •9,000 of that Prince’s native cavalry 
rnarciied from tlie capital towards the western 
frontier of the Hyderabad dominions, and reached 
Paraindaii, distant 116 miles from Poona, on the 
25th of Ivlarch. 

From tlie army assembled at Hurryhur under the 
immediate cnminand of Cciieral Stuart, the General- 
in-Chief of the forces under the 'presidency of Madras, 
a detachment, consistint;- of one regiment of Euif»{)eaii, 
and tlirec of native cavalry, two regiments of Eu¬ 
ropean, and six battalions of native infantry, witli a 
due {'r('portion of artilleiy, amounting, in the wliole, 
to 1,709 cavalry, and 7,390 infantry, exclusive of 
2,500 hoi’se belonging to the Rajah of Mysore, began 
to advance towards Poonah, on tlie 8th of March. 
I’or the command of this detachment; a service, re- 
quii ing, as lie affirmed, considerable skill, both military 
and diplomatic; the Goveraor of Fort St. Gecage re¬ 
commended the brother of the Governor-General, 
JMajor-Gcneral the Ilonouj'alde Artlmr A\'cllesley, as 
a man who, not only possessed, in a liigh degree, the 
other requisite gifts, but who, by his command at Scrin- 
gapiitam, had been accustomed to transact with tlie 
jagbiredars of the Poona state, and successful in 
gaining their confidence and respect. A man so re¬ 
lated, and so recommended, ivas not likely to sec the 
merits of any competitor set in preference to liis own. 

On the 12th of April, the force under General 
Wellesley crossed the Toombudra. On the 15th. 
the distance was not gn at between him and Colonel 
Stevenson, who arrived at Aklooss. .leswunt Rao 
Holkar, who had some time quitted Poona, arrived 
at Chandore, .‘300 miles from Poona, on the same 
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day on which Colonel Stevenson arrived at Aklooss; BOOK vi. 
and nothing remained to oppose the British army. 

It was unnecessary, therefoi’c, to carry the wliole of igos. 
the troops to Poona, where the countVv was too re¬ 
cently, and severely ravaged, to yield any supplies. 

Colonel Stevenson was directed to jdace the troops 
of the Nizam at Gardoree, withiif the Nizam’s 
frontier, and to take post with the subsidiary tron]>s, 
augmented by the King’s Scotch brigade, further 
up the Beema, near his iiuiction with the JMota. 

Mola. 

Enfi’ut Rao was left at Poona, wiyi a guard of 
about 1,500 men, alone, and helpless, w hen liolkar 
marched. It wms, nevertheless, reported, that this 
defenceless individual, who from first to last is repre¬ 
sented, by the English themselves, as utterly averse 
to the ])art which he w as constrained by Tlolkar to 
act, had it in contemplation to burn tlie city of 
Poona; that is, to render his i)eace impracticable 
with the people into whose hands he saw that he 
must inevitably fall. Intimation of this rejtort, and 
it would seem of some belief in the dangc'r wliich it 
announced, was transmitte'd (repeatedly wo. arc told) 
by Colonel Close to General WGlesley. ’flu' Peshwa, 
by whom it is not wamderful that it was believed, 
transmitted an rirgent reejuest that General Welleslc)' 
wnuld detach some of the Poona oflicers with their 
troops to [)i-ovide for th<! safety of his family. Count¬ 
ing the Poona officers, with their troops, a security 
ill-pro{)ortioned to the danger. General ^Pellesley le- 
solvcd to attempt an unexpected arrival. Intelligence 
was received on the 19th. that Ernrut Rao was still 
at Poona on the 18th, aiid had removed the family 
of the Peshwa to Servagiu’; which w^as concluded to 
be a step preparatory to the burning of the town. 

General Wellesley, therefore, taking with him only 

2 
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BOOK VI. the cavalry, and making a night mai’ch througli a 
Chap. 11. and a rugged country, arrived at Poona 

1803. 20th, having accomplished, from the evening 

of the 19 th, a"inarc:h of forty, and from tJie nioriung 
of that day, that is, in a jicriod of al)out thirty-two 
hours, a marcli of sixty miles, hanrut Rao heard of 
the march of the British cavalry, on the morning 
of the 20th, and (|uitted Poona, hut without any act 
implying- that he had ever entertained a tliought of 
setting fire to tJie [»lace. 

In conducting the Pesliwa to Poona, it only now 
remained to inovide a suflieient quantity of pomp. 
The description shall he given in the m ords of the 
Governor-General himself. “ During lh(\se transac¬ 
tions, arrangetnents were made hy the (iovernor of 
Bombay, and hy laeuteiiant-t.'olonel Cdose, for the 
march of the Peshwa tow ai-ds Poona. A detach¬ 
ment, consisting of his Majesty’s 78th regiment 
(which left Bengal on the 7th of I’cbruary, and ar¬ 
rived at Bombay on the 5th of Aj)ril, 1803), five 
companies of his JVIaJesty's 84'th regiment, a propor¬ 
tion of artillery, and 1,035 sepoys—in all 2,205 men, 
was formed, and placed under the command of Colonel 
Murray, of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, as an e.'-eort 
to his Highness, who left Bas.sein, attended by Colonel 
Close, on the 27th of April. 

*• On the 7th of May, the Peshwa passed General 
Wellesley’s camj), at Panowallah, near Poona. On 
the 13th, his Highness, attended by his brother 
Chimnajee Appa, and by a numerous train of the 
principal chiefs of the hlahratta cm])irc, proceeded 
towards the city of Poonah; and, having entered his 
palace, resumed his seat upon the inusnud, and re¬ 
ceived presents from his principal servants. 

“ During the procession, the British resident, ac¬ 
companied by his suite, paid his compliments to his 
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Highness, when a salute w^as fired liy the British BOOK VI. 
troops, encamped in the vicinity of Poona, under the 
command of General Wellesley. This salute was isos. 
immediately answered from the fortress'of Seonghur. 

“ While the procession jiassed the bridge into the 
city, a second salute was fired from the British camp; 
and as the Pcshwa approached the'palace, salutes 
were fired 1‘rom the several posts of the IMahratta 
troops. iVt sunset salutes wire fired from all the hill 
forts in the vicinity of Poona.” ' 

Notwitlistaruling- the confident expectation which 
the Governor-Crcneral had expicssed to the home 
authorities, not only on the 19th of Ajiril, hut as late 
as the 2()th ol' June, that no war would rise out of 
the tieaty of Bassein;yet before that time, as he 
liimself informs us, “ he had great cause to doubt the 
sincerity of Scindia’s jirofessions; while the increasing 
rumours of an hostile confederacy, against the British 
government, between that chieftain and the Rajah of 
Bcrar, rendered it indispensably necessary to ascertain, 
with the least practicable delay, whether the British 
government were likely to be exposed to a contest 
with the conlederated chieftains, 'i'hese considera¬ 
tions determined the Governor-General to lose no 
time in furnishing Colonel Caillins with detailed in¬ 
structions, for the guidance of his conduct, in this 
important and delicate crisis of affairs. With a view 
to expedition, the Governor-Generars instructions 
were, in the first instance, transmitted in the form of 
notes, under date the oth of May, 180.3, and were 
afterwards formed into a detailed dispatch, which was 
forwarded to Colonel Collins on the ;3d of .Tunc.” ® 

Nay, when the time arrived, at which it was de 

‘ Governor-CJcnerars Narrative. Ibid. 307—311. 

’ Vide supra, p. 340. 

’ Narrative, ut supra, p. 317. 318. 
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BOOKVI. sirable to make il appear, that the hostile mind of 

Ohai*. 11 . and not provocation by the British Govern- 

1803 oicnt, had produced the calamity of war, the Gover¬ 
nor-General actually enters into an argument to 
prove, that from an early date, he had evidence, which 
rendered in no respest doubtful, the existence of 
hostile projects'in the mind of Scindia. After a dis¬ 
play of the motives, in tlieir own ambition, which 
.Scindia and the Rajah of Berar had for'^ivcrsion to 
the treaty of Bi^ssein, “ The belief,” he says, “ that 
those chieftains entertained designs ho.stile to the 
British government, at tlie earliest stages of the ne¬ 
gotiation between the resident and Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, is supported by the information wliich the 
Governor-Genei’al has from time to time received of 
the jn'occedings of that cliieftain.” Of this informa¬ 
tion he specifies three instances; one contained in a 
letter of Colonel Collins, dated tlie Otli of IMai’ch ; a 
second received on the 17th of .luiu'; and tlie third 
alone, not more conclusive tlian the former, sent by 
Colonel Collins on the 14th, not i-eceivcd till after 
the date of his jiacific declaration to the home autho¬ 
rities. “ These facts,” he then subjoins, “ recijiro- 
cally confirm each point of the evidence of Scindia’s 
hostile projects; and, combined with information, at 
various times communicated, by the resident with 
Dowlut Kao Scindia, of the proceedings of that chief¬ 
tain ; with the repeated rumours of the formation of 
an hostile confederacy between Dowlut Kao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, and .leswunt Rao Ilolkar, 
and with the tenor and result of the resident’s neao- 
Rations, must be considered to amount to full jiroof of 
the alleged design of .subverting the alliance formed 
between the British government and the Beshwa.” ^ 


’ Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 334. 
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The resident with Dowlut Rao Scinda, having boOKVi. 
received the Governor-Geiieral’s instructions, obtain-*'• 
ed an audience of that chief on the 28th of May. He 
was encamped at a place called Chickley, not far 
from Roorhanpore, where his own domiiiions border 
on those of the Rajah of Rerar. 'J'he conference 
was opened, on the part of the resident, by commu¬ 
nicating to Scindia tlie treaty of Basscin, of which a 
co])jr was presented ami read. “ Vv licn the wJiole of 
the treaty had been distiiictly explainc.l t» the hla- 
harajah, I then asked him,” says tla? resident, 

whetlier he thought it contained any tiling injurious 
to his just rights ; since 1 had reason to (hi'fk some 
doubts liad arisen in his mind on this i e.nd ? —It 
was one of Ins mini jUts who tliought jiro; tr u»; '|dy; 

acknowledging,” says tiie resident, “ i*Mi the Lrcaty 
did not contain any stipulation prejudicud to liie 
rights of the hiaharajahj to which tiic latter as- 
.sented.” 

“ I proceeded,” says Colonel Collins, “ to shite— 
that negotiations Iiad of late been carried loi between 
jdowlut Rao Scindia and the iierar Rajali—that 
these chiefs were, I nndeistood, to have an i.;w 

sliortly, somewhere in the vicinity of this place—that 
the Maliarajab had concluded a peace with .k'swuht 
Rao f lolkar, in whose camp a vakeel also now resided 
on the part of Ragojee Bhonslah—that Scindia had 
likewise avowed an intention of proceeding witii his 
army to Poona, accompanied by th.c Borav Rajah— 
and that, on comhiniag iliesc circumstances, I could 
not hut suspect that tins court inedilaled designs 
adverse to the interests of the British Government;— 
for, since his ITighnoss the Peshwa v. as instoredto 
the musnud of Poona, tlic presence of the iMaliarajah 
at tliat capital could not now he of any use, but, on 
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BOOKVI. the contrary, might be productive of evil conseqacn- 
ces—nor could the longer continuance of the Maha- 
1803. rajah in the Deccan be necessary to his security, 
since he had come to an accommodation with the 
only enemy from whom he had any thing to appre¬ 
hend, south of the Nerbuddah ; That, therefore, 1 
felt it my duty to require an unreserved explanation 
from this court, as well respecting the intent of the 
proposed interview between the INIaharajah and the 
Berar Rajah, as regarding the nature of the engage¬ 
ments entered into by those chiefs with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar—as their recent union, and present pro¬ 
ceedings, induced some suspicion, that they were 
confederated, either for the purpose of invading the 
temtories of our allies, his Highness tlie I’esliwa. 
and Nabob Nizam; or of subverting the arrange¬ 
ments lately concluded between the British govern¬ 
ment and Baajee Rao.” ’ 

The I’esident repeated the assurance of the jreace- 
able and even amicable views of the British govern¬ 
ment; and stated the arguments of himself and 
of the Governor-General to prove to Scindia, not 
only that the British government and the Peshwa 
had a perfect right to contract the engagements 
into which they had entered, but that the inter¬ 
ests of Scindia, by that means, were in no respect 
affected. 

On the part of Scindia, it was in like manner, 
affirmed, that he had no intention whatever to 
invade either the territory of his Highness the Peshwa, 
or of the Nabob Nizam. But, in regard to the nego¬ 
tiations with the Berar Rajah and Holkar, the resi¬ 
dent was informed, that Scindia could afford him 


' Colonel Colliiii’s dispatch, dated, 29th May, 1803. Ibid, p, 163. 
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no explanations till the conference between him and BOOKvr. 
Ragojee Bhonslah had taken place. No mode pf Chap, u. 
address, conciliatory or menacing', was left untried iso3. 
by the resident, to extort a declaration, whether 
opposition to the treaty of Bassein Avas or was not in 
contemplation. Scindia was informed, that if he 
maintained his present suspicious attitude, the British 
government would be called upon to make prepara¬ 
tions upon his frontier, which would be attacked in 
every pait tlie moment that intelligence was received 
of his accession to any hostile confederacy. After 
various expostulations, both with the ministers and 
witii Scindia himself, the resident says, that he turned 
at last to Scindia, and “ conjured him, in language 
both urwnt and conciliatorv, to remove all liis 
doubts and suspicions, by an immediate and candid 
avowal of his intentions.” 

“ Dowlut Rao,” he continues, “ in reply to these 
instances on my part, said, tha’t he could not, at pre¬ 
sent, afford me the satisfaction I demanded, without a 
violation of the faith which he had pledged to the 
Rajah of Berar. Ho then observed, that the Bhon¬ 
slah was distant no more tlian forty coss from 
hence, and would probably ari ive here in the course 
of a few days: that immediately after his interview 
with the Rajah, I should be informed whether it 
would be peace or war.” 

It is proper to state, that the resident, in answer to 
his remonstrance against the march of Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar to Poona, received a solemn 
assurance, which he appears not to have disbelieved, 
that the Peshwa, after his return to his capital, had 
repeatedly written to the Maharajali and the Berar 
Rajah, inviting them both to Poona. It is also proper 
to give the following circumstance, in the words^f 
the resident: “ Neither Scindia,” says he, " nor his 
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BOOK vr. ministers, made any remarks on the treaty of Bas-* 
sein, nor did they request a copy of it.” * 

I SOS. hardly be pretended that the words of 

Scindia, “ after my interview with the Rajah, you 
shall be informed whether it will be peace or war,” 
yielded any information which was not conveyed by 
the more evasive expressions of his ministers ; “ till 
after the Maharajah’s interview with the Rajah, it is 
impossible for him to afford you satisfaction with 
regard to the declaration which you lequire,” That 
the words were intended by Scindia to convey a 
menace or insult, there is not a single circumstance 
to countenance the slightest suspicion. And it is 
visible from the words of the resident, that they 
were not by him understood in that sense. “ These 
words he delivered,” says he, “ with much seeming 
composure. I then asked, whether I must consider 
this declaration as final, on his pai't; which question 
was answered in the affirmative by the ministers of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia. Here the conference, which 
had lasted three hours, ended ; and 1 soon after took 
a respectful leave of the Maharajah.” 

The Governor-General describes as very great, the 
effect which v as produced upon his mind, by the 
phrase of the Maharajah. “ This unprovoked 
menace of hostility,” says he, “ and the insult offered 
to the British government, by reiei ence of the ques¬ 
tion of peace or war to the result of a conference 
with the Rajah of Berar, who, at the head of a con¬ 
siderable army, had reached the vicinity of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia’s camp, together with the indication 
which it afforded of a disposition on the pai t of those 
chieftains to prosecute the supposed objects of their 
confederacy, rendered it the duty of the British 


< Dispatcli, ut supra. Ibid. p. 153, I 54 . 
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government to adopt, without delay, the most effectual book. vi. 
measures for the vindication of its dignity, and for 
the security of its rights and interests, and those of 1803. 
its allies, against any attempt on the part of the con¬ 
federates, to injure or invade them.” ‘ 

In consequence of a movement of Holkar towards 
the frontier of the Nizam, and some depredations 
committed in tlie vicinity of Aurungabad, General 
Wellesley, at the end of April, had directed Colonel 
Stevenson, with the British force under his command, 
and the united troops of the Nizam, to move north¬ 
wards to that cit)^. Towar ds the end of May, Gene¬ 
ral Stuart, with the army under his command, amount¬ 
ing to three companies of European artillery, one regi¬ 
ment of European, and two regiments of native 
cavalry, three corps of European infantry, and five 
battalions of sepoys, with a large ti'ain oF artillery, 
crossed the Toombudra, and proceeded forward to 
Mudgul, a position whei’e, without abandoning the 
defence of the English frontier, he was sufficiently 
near the scene of action, to support tlie advanced 
detachment, and overawe those who might be found 
refractory among the Mahratta chiefs. On the 4th 
of .lune, hlajor General Wellesley marched from 
Poona with the main body of the forces under his 
command, and on the T.5th, encamped at Augah. 
near Scindia’s fortress of Ahmednuggur, at the dis¬ 
tance of about 80 miles from Poona. “ The total 
number of British troops,” says the Governor-tTcneral, 

‘‘ prepared on the 4th of June, 1808, on the western 
side of India (exclusive of (tuzeral), to support the 
arrangements with the Peshvva, amounted to iJ8,244 
men ; of this number 16,828 were under the imme- 


‘ l.etter from Gov.-Gen. lohorae authorities, dated Ut August, 1803 
Ibid, p I4ij. 
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Preparations for War. 

diate command of General Wellesley, and destined for 
active opemtions against the confederated chieftains, 
in the event of its being necessary to proceed to hos¬ 
tilities against those chiefs.” * 

The expense of bringiiig such an army as this into 
the field was no trilling price to pay for those “ ar¬ 
rangements VI ith the Peshwa,” which this great force 
was “ prepared on the 4th of .June, 180J, to support.” 
Yet this was not enough; for, immediately, on the 
intelligence of Scindia’s phrase about “ peace or war,” 
the Governor-General issued private instructions to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces in 
India, to assemble the Bengal army on the Com¬ 
pany’s western frontier, and to jirepare for an even¬ 
tual wai\ 

It deserves to be noticed, that the letter of the Go¬ 
vernor-General to the liome authorities, assuring them 
confidently that no war woidd rise out of tlu' recent 
alliance contracted with the Peshwa, was dated on 
the 20th of June. The instructions to the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, which directed the assembling of the 
army, and laid down a plan of the war, ivere dated on 
the 28th of the same month. 

In the demand for prompt decision which might 
arise in the pressent eventual jwsition of the British 
government with the Mahratta states, the Governor- 
General considei’ed that his own distance from the 
scene of action would require a dangerous suspension 
of operations, if tlie power of adapting measures to 
the exigencies as they arose were not consigned to 
some individual upon the sj) 0 t. So much would of 
necessity depend upon the person at the head of the 
military force, that a peculiar advantage would arise 
from combining in his hands, if adapted to the trust, the 


Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 323, 336. 
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political powers which it jeas thought ^viseable to 
convey. In General Wellesley the Governor-General 
imagined he saw the requisite qualifications very hap¬ 
pily combined. That officer was accordingly vested 
with the general control of all affairs in Hindustan 
and the Deccan, relative either to negotiation or war 
with the Mahratta states. The instructions with 
which he was furnished for guidance in the use of 
those extraordinary powers are dated on the 26th of 
June. The new authority was to pass to General 
Stuart, as Commander-in-chief at the Madras presi¬ 
dency, if circumstances (an exigency very unlikely to 
arise) should render it necessary for that officer to 
unite the whole force of the army in the field, and to 
assume in person the general command. And the 
plenipotentiary commission of General Wellesley re¬ 
mained subject of course to the commands of the 
authority from which it was derived.^ 

On the 13tli of May, the Governor-General ad¬ 
dressed a letter to Scindia, and another to the Rajah 
of llerar. These letters, while they paid to these 
chieftains the compliment of conveying immediately 
from the head of the English government, intimation 
of the treaty of Bassein, affirmed that no injur}'^ was 
done to the rights of either of them by that engage¬ 
ment, which it was within the undoubted competence 
of the Peshwa to contract; offered to each the bene¬ 
fit of a similar engagement, if they were sufficiently 
wise to see how decidy their interests were concerned 
in it; asserted the pacific views of the Britisli govera- 
ment, even if they should reject this generous offer; 
informed them, however, of the suspicions, which 
several parts of their i-ecent conduct had a tendency 
to raise, of their intention to form a hostile confederacy 
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BOOK VI. against th^ate arrangenjents ; desired them, if they 
Chap. 11 . tha*heir pacific declarations should lie deemed 

1803. sincere, to abstain from occupying with their armies 
an alarming position on the frontier of the Nizam, the 
British ally; desired Scindia, in particular, to carry 
back his army to the northern side of the Nerbudda; 
and declared to them, that, if they persisted in main¬ 
taining a warlike attitude, the British government 
must place itself in a similar situation, and the mo¬ 
ment they rendered their hostile designs indubitalih', 
would in its own defence be constrained to attack 
them.' 

The Rajah of Berar, having arrived within one 
march of Scindia’s camp on the 3d of .Tune, was met 
by that Prince on the following morning. “ The 
secretary of the British resident, who was dispatched 
to him with a complimentary message on the 5th, he 
received with distinguished attention: And he ex¬ 
pressed, with apparent sincerity,” says the Governor- 
General, “ his solicitude to maintain the relations of 
friendship which had so long sulisisted between the 
British government and the state of Berar.” A con¬ 
ference betw'een the chieftains took jilace on the 8th. 
On the 9th, the British resident sent to importune 
Scindia for the answer which he promised after his 
interview with the Rajah of Berar. Having received 
an evasive reply, the resident addressed, on the 12th, 
a memorial to Scindia, informing him, that if he 
should now refuse to give an exjilicit account of his 
intentions, and should continue with his army on the 
south side of the Nerbudda, “ such refusal or delay 
would be regai’ded as an avowal of hostile designs 
against the Biitisli government.” The resident re¬ 
quested either the satisfaction which he was commis- 


J Narrative, iit supra, p. 133—136. 
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sioned to demand, or an escort to convey him from BOOKvr. 
Scnidias camp/ ___ 

Having received a verbal message, which he re- iqqs. 
garded as an evasion, stating that the r^’quired expla¬ 
nation should be atTorded in two or three days, the 
resident informed the Maharajah, that lie received 
tliis communication as a final answey, refusing the 
satisfaction which the British government required; 
and that he purposed leaving his camp without further 
delay. The two Mahratta chiefs invented expedients 
for preventing the departure of the resident, and at 
the same time evaded his endeavours to obtain a de¬ 
claration of their designs. At length, on the 4th of 
July, he obtained an audience of both together in the 
tent of the Rajah of Berar. He entertained them 
with the old story—That “ the treaty of ]3assein ” 

(I quote the words of the Governor-(General, as com¬ 
bining his authority with that of his agent) “ con¬ 
tained no stipulation injurious to the rights of any of 
the feudatory Mahratta chieftains; hut, on the con¬ 
trary, expressly provided lor their security and inde¬ 
pendence—That the Governor-General regardod the 
Rajah of Berar, and Scindia, as the ancient friends of 
the Bi’itish power; and was willing to improve the 
existing connection between their states and the Bri¬ 
tish government—That the British government only 
reipiired a confirmation of the assurance made by 
Scindia that he had no intention whatever to obstruct 
the comjdetion of the engagements lately concluded 
at Bassein, together with a similar assurance on the 
part of the Rajah of Berar—And that it was the 
.earnest desire of the Governor-General to promote 
the prosperity of the respective governments of Dow- 
lut Rao Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar; so long as 


Narrative, ut suiira, p. 1()6, SC’S. 
2 A 2 
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BOOK VI. they refrained from comnytting acts of agression 
against the English and their allies.” 

1803. The Mahratta chiefs did not think ])roper to make 
any remarks upon the assertions and argumentation 
of the British resident. They contented themselves 
with declaring, througli the mouth of the Berar mi¬ 
nister, by whom on their i)art the discourse was prin¬ 
cipally held, that it was the duty of the Peshwa to 
have consulted with tliem as chiefs of the hfaliratta 
state, before he concluded a treaty whicli so deeply 
affected the interests of tliat state; and, moreover, 
that they had a variety of observations to make upon 
the stipulations themselves of the treaty of Bassein. 
The British minister insisted, as he had done so fre¬ 
quently before, on the right of the Peshwa to make 
a treaty for himself; but, with regard to the observa¬ 
tions proposed to be made upon the several articles of 
the treaty of Bassein, he requested they might be 
committed to writing, and submitted to the considera¬ 
tion* of the Governor-General. 

Notwithstanding these allegations of grounds of 
complaint, the IMabrattas re-affirmed their sincere 
disposition to cultivate the friendship of the British 
government; declared that they bad no design wdiat- 
ever to oppose any engagements with it into which 
the Peshwa might have entered ; and promised that 
their armies should neither advance to Poona, nor 
ascend tlic Adjuntee Ghaut, across the mountainous 
ridge whicli separated their present position from tlie 
frontier of the Nizam. Remarking, how^cver, that 
the Bi’itish troops had crossed the Godavery river, 
and w'ere approaching the Adjuntee Ghaut; they 
requested that Colonel Collins would use his endea¬ 
vours to prevent their advance. The Colonel replied 
that it was incumlx'nt ujion Scindia to load his army 
across the Nerbudda, and the Rajah of Berar to 
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rctui n to Nagpoor, if they wished their actions to BOOK vi. 
aj)j)ear in conibrmity with their pacific declarations ; ' 

and in that case, the British army, he^ doubted not, 1803. 
would also be withdrawn.' 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley addressed 
a letter, couched in respectful terms, to Dowlut Bao 
Scindia, setting before him the reasons which the 
British government had to consider his pi'csent me¬ 
nacing position an indication of designs, which would 
render it necessary to act against him as an enemy, 
unless he withdrew his army across the Nerbudda; 
but making at the same time the correspondent offer, 
that, as soon as the IMahratta chiefs shoidd lead back 
tlu'ir armies to their usual stations, he woidd also 
withdraw from their advanced i)Osition the British 
forces under his command. 

A conference on the subject of this letter took j)lace 
])ctween the chieftains on the SJlst of .luly. To a 
jiote, the next day addressed by the resident to 
Dowlut Kao Scindia, requesting an answer to the 
lett(.‘r of (feneral l^'elleslcy, no reply wan returned. 

The resident received the General’s instiaictions to 
urge them once more on the separation of their 
armies; and received an appointment for a conference 
with Scindia on tlie 25th. On this occasion he was 
told, “ that the forces of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar were encamped on their own territories; that 
those chieftains had solemnly promised not to ascend 
the Adjnntee pass, nor to march to Poona; that they 
had already given to the Governor-General assurances 
in writing, that they never would attempt to subvert 
the ti'eaty of Bassein, which assurances were unequi¬ 
vocal [woofs of their amicable intentions; lastly, that 
the treaty at that lime under negotiation between 


'■ Naiialivc, ut iupra, ji. 
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BOOK VI. Scindia and Holkar was not com])letcIy settled ; and 
that until it should he finally concluded, Dowlut Rao 
1803 Scindia could not return to Hindustan.” The resi¬ 
dent remarked, that, as the actual position of the 
Mahratta armie.s could afford no advantage to their 
respective sovereigns, hut in the event of a war with 
the British [)ower, the Bi’itish government could not 
conclude that the determination of these sovereigns to 
keep their armies in such a position was for any other 
than a hostile purpose; and, as for the negotiation 
with Holkar, Boorhanpore was a much more conve¬ 
nient situation than the frontier, so much more dis¬ 
tant, of the British ally. After much discussion, the 
28th was named, as the day on which the resident 
should receive a decisive reply. The 28th was after¬ 
wards shifted to the 29th; the resident threatening 
to depart, and making vehement rcmonstance against 
so many delays. The interview on the 29th was not 
more availing tlian those which preceded. The resi¬ 
dent sent forward his tents on the 3()th, intending to 
begin his march on the 31st, and refused to attend a 
conference to whicli he was invited with Scindia, and 
the Rajah of Bei'ar. As lie was [)revented, however, 
from setting out on the 31st, by the lieaviness of the 
rain, he complied with a request from botli chieftains 
to meet them on the evening of that day at tlie tents 
of the Rajah of Berar. 

After the usual topics were once more gone over, 
the JNlahratta chieftains offered the following propo¬ 
sition : that the forces of the Rajah and of Scindia 
should, in conjunction, retire to Boorhanpore ; while 
the British General should withdraw his troops to 
their usual stations. As these respective movements 
would leave to the Mahratta chieftains nearly all their 
present power of injuring the British state, while they 
would deprive the British government of the security 
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afforded by tlie present position of its troops, the re¬ 
sident assured them that a proposition to this effect 
could not be received. 

The I’rinccs made a second proposal: That the re¬ 
sident should fix a day, on which botli the Mabratta 
and the British armies should begin to witlidraw to 
their respective stations. Beside that the resident 
had no power to engage for the movements of the 
British army, he jdainly gave the Ihinces to under¬ 
stand, that their promise about withdrawing their 
armies was not sufficient security for the performance. 

They lastly offered to refer it to General Wellesley, 
to name a day on which the British troops, and theirs, 
should begin their march ; to name also the time at 
which he thought the British troops might reach 
their usual stations, when they too would so regulate 
their marches as to arrive at their usual stations at 
the same precise period of time. If this jwoposition 
Avere rejected, they said they coidd not retire Avithout 
an in jury to the honour and dignity of their respective 
governments. 

The resident consented to post])one his departure, 
till time was given for referring the last proposition to 
General Wellesley; but rceiuired as a condition that 
the letters to that effect should be with him for trans¬ 
mission before noon of the folloAving day. The letters 
came; submitting for decision, hoAvever, not the last, 
but the first, of the three propositions Avhich had been 
previously discussed. Observing this coarse attempt 
at more evasion and delay, that officer made imme¬ 
diate arrangements for quitting the camp of Dowlut 
Bao Scindia, and commenced his majch toAvards 
Aurungabad on the fid of August.' 

' Gov.-Geii.’s Narrative, tliid. |>. —331; Notes relative to tlie 
tile transaotiont in the Maliralta em|)ire, Itid. |). 331)—230; Lctler 
lioiu Gov. Gen. in (.'onncil to I lie home authotiueb, ilaled 23lh oi Seji- 
icinber, 1303, Ibid. ji. 170—1?0'. 
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Presumed Necessity of the War not proved. 

Aware of the great unpopularity in England to 
which wars in India, except wars against Tippoo 
Sahel), were exposed; aware also of the vast load of 
debt which liis- administration had heaped upon the 
government of India, a load which a new and exten¬ 
sive war must greatly augment, the Governor-General 
has, in various documents, presented a laboured ar¬ 
gument to prove, that the appeal to arms now made 
by the British government was forced, and altogether 
unavoidable.’ It may be requisite, as far as it can be 
done with the due restriction in point of space, to show 
how far his arguments are supported by the facts. 

When Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Rajah of Berar 
united their armies, under circumstances so warlike, 
and in a position so threatening-, as those of the union 
which took pl.ace on the borders of Nizam Ali’s do¬ 
minions in 1803 ; and when the English, if they 
began to act in the rainy season, would enjoy impor¬ 
tant advantages, of which, if they left the enemy to 
begin operations in the dry season, they would be 
dejn-ived, it will hardly be denied that the English 
had good reasons for commencing hostilities, if no 
other expedient could be devised to jirocure the dis- 
jiersion of those armies, by the position of which was 
created that danger, which it was the professed oliject 
of the war to avert. 

Still, however, two questions will remain, both of 
which must be clearly and decisively ansivered in the 
negative, to make good the Governor-General’s de¬ 
fence. In the first place, allowing the necessity of 
war in August, 1803, to have been ever so impera¬ 
tive, was it, or Avas it not, a necessity of that Go¬ 
vernor’s own creating, a necessity of whose existence 
he alone was the author, and for which it is just that 


‘ III his N.irrativc, ut supra, p. 331 ; Notes, ut supra, p. 230 ; ].)is- 
pateh of the e'jlli of September, 1803, lit siijira, p. 1 70 . 
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he should be held responsible? In the next plaee, bookvi. 
were the objects, on account of which this necessity * ^ ' 
was created, equal in value to the cost of a war ? In j gQ<j_ 
the last place, was it true, that the alleged necessity 
existed, and that no expedient but that of war could 
avert the danger which the new position of the two 
jMaliratta chieftains appeared to involv’e. 

The answer to the first of these questions will not 
require many words. The necessity, whatever it was, 
which existed for war at the time when hostilities 
commenced, was undoubtedly created by the Gover¬ 
nor-General himself. The proof is so obvious, that 
hardly does it reejuire to be stated in words. That 
necessity was created by the treaty of Bassein; and 
tlie treaty of Bassein was the work of the Governor- 
General. The Governor-General had no apprehen¬ 
sion of war, either on the part of Scindia, or of 
the Rajah of Berar, previous to the treaty of Bas- 
sein, as is proved by all his words and all his actions. 

If we are to believe his solemn declarations, he had 
little apprehension of it, even after the treaty of 
Bassein, nay till six weeks before the declaration 
of war. 

I'or believing that, but for the treaty of Bassein, 
war, either on the part of Scindia, or of the Rajah 
of Berar, was in no degree to be aj)prehcndcd by the 
British government, the current of the history, the 
circumstances and character of those Princes, and 
even the succeeding results, prove that be had suffi¬ 
cient and superabundant reasons. Undoubtedly those 
reasons must have been strong, when they sufficed to 
•convince the Governoi’-General, even after tliese 
Princes had received all the alarm and provocation 
which the treaty of Bassein was calculated to pro¬ 
duce, that they would yet be deterred from any re¬ 
sist auce to the operation of that treaty, by the awful 
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BOOK VI. chances of a conflict with the British power. Tlie 

—"weakness of which these Princes were conscious, as 
1803. with the British state, was the first solid 

ground of the Governor-Gencrars confidence. The 
extremely indolent and pacific character of the Raj:di 
of Berar was another. Unless in confederacy with 
the Rajah of Berar, it was not to Ijc a])})i’ehcnded 
that Scindia would venture vrjion a w ar with the Bri¬ 
tish government; and scarcely any thing less rousing 
to his feelings than the treaty of Bassein would have 
induced that unwarlike Prince to form a confederacy 
with Scindia, in defiance of the British power. As 
for Holkar, it was the weakness of Scindia which 
made him any thing; and the united force of both, 
if, without the treaty of Bassein, it would have Ijeen 
possible to unite them, would have constituted a feeble 
source of danger to the British state. 

The treaty of Bassein, therefore, as It was tlic 
cause assigned, Ijy these I’rinccs tlumiselves, for tlieir 
union, and the warlike attitude they had assumed, 
so it will hardly admit of dispute that it was the real 
cause. The Governor-General himself, when he came 
at last to the endeavour of making out as strong a 
case as possible for the necessity of drawing tlie 
sword, exhibits reasons which operated botli on 
Scindia and the Rajah of Beiar, for going to war on 
account of the treaty of Bassein, reasons which, to 
men of their minds, he seems to represent as little 
less than irresistible. “ The conduct,” says he, “ of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia towards the Peshwa, during a 
long course of time antecedent to the Peshwa’s de¬ 
gradation from the musnud of Poona, and the views 
which that chieftain, and the Rajali of Berar are 
known to have entertained with respect to the su¬ 
preme authorily of the Mahratta state, afford tlie 
means of forming a correct judgment of the motives 
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whicli may have rendered tliose chieftains desirous of BOOK vi. 
subverting the treaty of Bassein.” Of these views 
he tlien exhibits the following sketch. “ The whole 1803. 
course,” says he, “ of Dowlut llao Sci’ndia’s j)rocccd- 
ings, since his accession to the dominions of Madajee 
Scindia, has manifested a systematic design of esta¬ 
blishing an ascendancy in the IMahi’atta state upon 
the ruins of tlic Peshwa’s authority.” After adducing 
a number of facts in proof of this proposition, lie 
draws the following conclusion : “ The actual re¬ 
establishment of the Peshwa, in the government of 
Poona, under the exclusive protection of the British 
power, and the conclusion of engagements calculated 
to secure to his Highness the due exercise of his 
authoi’ity on a permanent foundation, deprived Dow¬ 
lut Rao Scindia of every hope of accomplishing the 
objects of his ambition, so long as that alliance should 
be suceessl’ully maintained. This statement of facts 
suflicicutly exjilaius tlie anxiety of Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
dia to effect the suliversion of the treaty of Bassein, 
and Ins prosecution of Jiostile designs against the 
Britisli government.” ^ The motives whicJi must 
be supposed to have influenced the Rajah of Berar, 
in combining his [lower with that of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia for the subversion of the alliance concluded 
between the British government and the Peshwa, 
were manifestly similar to those whicli actuated the 
conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindia. The Rajah of 
Berar has always maintained pretensions to the su¬ 
preme ministerial authority in the Mahratta cnipiie, 

‘ In tranwribiiig these words I have Icfi out three expressions, two 
of vague reprobation which the Governor-General bestows upon the 
actions of Scindia, and one of applause which be bestows upon his 
own, because they have only a tendency to substitute the ojiinion o( 
the ( hncrnor-Gcncral upon these pftiuts, to the opinion which the pure 
facts may suggest; and I have so altered another of the cx))rcssions as 
to render it grammatical. 

6 
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HOOK vt. founded on his affinity to the reigning Rajah of Sat- 
*^“"'**‘ tarah. Convinced that the permanency of the dcfen- 
1803. alliance, concluded between the British govern¬ 
ment and the PesliAva, would preclude all future op¬ 
portunity of accomplishing the object of his ambition, 
the Rajah of Berar ajrpcars to have Irecn e(pially con¬ 
cerned with Dowlut Rao Scindia in the subversion of 
that alliance.” 

The Governor General subjoins a reflection, ac¬ 
tually founded upon the improirability there was of a 
union between those Princes, till the treaty of Bas- 
sein gave them so extraordinary a nrotive. “ Al¬ 
though the views ascr’ibed to those chieftains,” says 
he, “ were manifestly incompatible wdtlr the accom¬ 
plishment of their rcs[)ective designs ; the removal of 
arr obstacle which worrld effectually preclude the suc¬ 
cess of either chieftain, in obtaining an ascendancy at 
Poona, constituted an object of common intei’cst to 
both.” 

The Governor-General then states his conjcctui’c 
of the mode irr which the tr eaty of Basseirr induced 
them to recoircilc their conflicting interests. “ It ap¬ 
pears,” he says, “ to be chiefly probable, that those 
chieftains, sensible that the combination of their 
power afforded the only prospect of sidrvcrting the 
alliance concluded between the British government 
and the Peshwa, agreed to com])romisc their respec¬ 
tive and contradictory projects, by air arrangement 
for the partition of the whole power and dominion of 
the Mahr’atta state.” ^ 

The circumstances on wliieli these conclusions ai’c 
founded were all as much krrown to the Governor- 
General before as after he concluded the treaty of 
Bassein. He was, therefore, exceedingly to blame, 

' Sec Gov.-Gcii.’s Letter, til supra, p. I79, 100; Narrative, ut supra, 

p. 1 i 
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if he formed that ap^reement, without an expectation, 
a])j)roaching to a full assurance, that a war with the 
jiower of Scindia and the llajah of Bcrar, if not also 
(as might liaye been expected) with that of Ilolkar 
combined, would be a part of the price which the 
British state would have to pay for the advantages, 
real or supposed, of the treaty of Basspin. The ques¬ 
tion, then, or at least one of the questions, to whicli 
he should have ajiplied the full force of a sound re¬ 
flection, equally free from oversight or prepossession, 
was, whether the benefits, which could reasonably be 
expected from the treaty of Bassein, were a fidl com¬ 
pensation for the evils ready to sjiring from the wais 
to which it was likely to give birth : On the contrary, 
if he allowed his mind to repel from itself, as far as 
possible, all exjiectation of the expensive and bloody 
consequences likely to issue from thc^ treaty; and, 
fixing his attention almost exclusively upon the ad¬ 
vantages painted in his imagination, decided, ujjon 
what may be regarded as a hearing of only one side, 
that tlie treaty ought, if possible, to be made, he 
jnirsued a course which, in the management of public 
affairs, is indeed most lamentably common, but whicli 
on that account only deserves so much the more to lie 
pointed out to the disaiiprohation of mankind. 

The discussion of a question like this requires the 
use of so many woi'ds, because it imports a rcfcrcnct' 
to so many particulars, that it would produce an in¬ 
terruption incompatible with the due continuity of a 
narrative discourse. It may, notwithstanding, liave 
its use to point out merely the paths of inquiry. 

To them, on whom, in this instance, peace or war 
dei)ended, it Ijelonged to ask themselves, whether 
the act of grasping at a new set of advantages, in 
relation to otlier states, which act it is pi(;tty certain 
that tliose states, or some of tlieni, will hostilely re- 
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BOOK VI. sent, does not constitute the war a war of aj^^gres- 
sion, on the part of tl»e state which wilfully performs 
1803. the act, out of which it foresees that war will arise. 
A war, most truly and indisputably defensive, is a 
war which is undertaken in defence, that is, to pre¬ 
vent the loss, of existing advantages. And though 
a state may justly assert its right to aim at new ad¬ 
vantages, yet if it aims at advantages, w hich it can¬ 
not attain, without producing a loss of existing ad¬ 
vantages to some other state, a loss w hich that state 
endeavours to prevent with a war, the war on the 
part of the latter state is truly a defensive, on the 
part of the other is truly an aggressive, and, in almost 
all cases, an unjust, war. 

The Governor-General is so far from denying that 
the treaty of Bassein did import the loss of advan¬ 
tages to Scindia, that we have just heard him enu¬ 
merating the advantages of wdiich it deprived that 
Mahratta chief; advantages on which it was natural 
for him to place the liighest possible value; the power, 
as he imagined, of estaldishing his controling- in¬ 
fluence over the Peshwa, and, through him, over the 
whole or the greater part of the Maliratta states. 

Many times is the answer of tlie (jOvernor-Gencral 
repeated in the documents wliich he has liberally 
supplied. These advantages, he cries, on the part 
of Scindia, existed only for purposes of injustice; 
his complaints are, therefore, to be treated with in¬ 
dignation. 

The man who carefully visits the sources of Indian 
history is often called to observe, and to observe with 
astonishment, what powder the human mind has in 
deluding itself; and what soi’t of things a man can 
pass upon himself for conclusive reasoning, when 
those against whom his reasoning operates are sure 
not to 1)0 heard, and when he is equally sure that 
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those to whom his discourse is addressed, and whom bookvi. 
he is concerned to satisfy, have all the requisites for 
embracing delusion ; to wit, ignorance, negligence, jgog. 
and, in regard to the pax'ticulars in question, a sup¬ 
position, at least, of concurring, not diverging in¬ 
terests. 

It is truly surprising, that the object which is 
marked by the Governor-General, as the most pro¬ 
fligate ambition, and the most odious injustice, cruelty, 
and oppression, in Dowlut Rao Scindia, to aim at, is 
the same object, exactly, at which he himself was 
aiming, with so uncommon a degree of ardour and 
ixerseverancc, and at the expense of so many sacri¬ 
fices. The object, incontestably, at which both were 
aiming, was, an all-controling influence over the 
Peshwa, and through him, as far as possible, over 
the other Maliratta governments. As far then as 
concerned the object of pursuit, the coincidence is 
complete, manifest, and indubitable, between the 
ambition of Scindia, and the ambition of the Gover¬ 
nor-General. Wherein, then, did the ambition of those 
two leaders differ, so as to entitle the Governor-Ciene- 
ral to cover the ambition of Scindia with the cjn'thets, 
most expressive of the disajxproljation and abhorrence 
of mankind, liis own W'ith epithets the most expressive 
of their approbation and favour ? One mighty dif¬ 
ference there was; that the one was the Governor- 
General’s own ambition, the other that of another 
man; and a man the gratification of whose ambition 
in this instance was incompatible with the gratifi¬ 
cation of his. Another difference, which would be 
felt where it was desirable for the Governor-General 
that it should be felt, was, that the benefits, wbich 
W'cre said to be great, arising from the accomplish¬ 
ment of this object of the Governor-Generars am¬ 
bition, w’crc to be English benefits. From the .ac- 
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BOOK VI. complishmcnt of the same object of Scindia’s ambition 
would arise nothing- but the prevention of tliesc Eng- 
1803 . lish benefits. Under tliis mode of viewing the cpics- 
tion, however, it cannot be disguised, that Scindia 
would have the same grounds exactly for applying 
epithets of applause to his own ambition, and of 
abuse to that pf the Governor-General. 

But differences, such as these, are more frerpienfly 
tlie grounds of action in human affairs, than acknow¬ 
ledged, or even known, to be so ; since nothing is 
more easy for the greater part of men, than to be 
ignorant of the motives by which they are actuated, 
and, while absorbed in the pursuits of the most vul¬ 
gar and selfish ambition, to be giving themselves 
credit for the highest virtue, before the tribunal of 
their own consciences. What then will be said? 
That of this controling power, at which Scimlia and 
the English both of them aimed, Scindia would make* 
a bad use, the Englisli a good one ? If one ruler 
has a title to make at his pleasure this assumption 
in his own favour, so has every other ruler; and a 
justification is aflbrded to tlie strong, who are always 
in the right, for extending, as far as tliey please, 
their oppressions over the weak. 

If W'e shovdd allow, that tlie English government 
would make a better use of new power than a native 
one, as it would be disgraceful to tliink it would not , 
the reason will go further tlian the Governor-General 
w'ould wish; for upon this reason not one native- 
government sliould be left existing in India. 

But beside this ; what is it that we are precisely 
to understand by a better use ? Is it a use better for 
the English ? Or a use better for the English and 
Mahrattas both ? This latter assertion is the only one 
which it would answer any purpose to make; mean¬ 
ing, in both cases, tlie peojile af huge, not the hand- 
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ful of individuals composing the government, whose BOOK vr. 
interests are worth no more than those of any other 
equally minute portion of the common mass. 1803 . 

That the use of it, on the part of. the English, 
would he good even for themselves, was so far from 
being a decided point, that all connections of the same 
description stood condemned, and forbijdden, by a me¬ 
morable clause of that very act of parliament, on 
which the govermnent of the East India Company 
rested, and of which, by consequence, the treaty of 
Bassein was a flagrant violation. By how many of 
the Court of Directors, not to speak of other classes 
of men, it was condemned as injurious to British in- 
teiests, we shall afterwards have occasion to observe. 

But, whatever the effects in regard to the English, 
unless it aj)pear that the control over the Peshwa and 
the JMahratta states, which was equally the object of 
ambition to Scindia and the Governor-General, would 
have been attended with worse consequences to the 
Mahraltas, if in the hands of Scindia, than if in the 
hands of the English, it will be difficult to show in 
what respect the ambition of Scindia was selfish and 
wicked; that of the English full of magnanimity and 
virtue. In what respects then were the people of the 
Mahratta states to be the better for the control of the 
English ? Not as regarded oppression at the hands 
of their several and respective governments; for, in 
regard to the treatment which these governments 
might yield to their sulyects, the English were ready 
to bind themselves not to interfere; and we have 
seen, in the case of the Nabobs of Carnatic and Glide, 
that the motives to misrule in the native governments, 
upheld by British power, were not diminished; but 
increased, an hundred fold. 

The grand l)enefit held out by tlic ff overnor-General 
is, that tlie IMahrattas would lie witlilield from war. 

!> li 
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BOOK VI. But this, if foreign war is meant, the Mahrattas had 
always regarded, and, except in a few instances, liad 
1803 . always found, a source of benefit, rather than harm. 
If internal wars are meant, these, it is plain, would be 
as effectually prevented, if the control of Scindia, as it 
that of the Engli.sh, became complete over all the 
Mahratta states: And Scindia, had he been as skilful 
a rhetorician as the English rulers, would, as gairishly 
as they, have described the prevention of internal 
war, and the union and tranquillity of the jMahratta 
powers, as the grand, the patriotic, and virtuous aim 
of all his thoughts, and all his actions. 

But this is not all. Not only did Scindia lose ad¬ 
vantages, in rcsjiect to a favourite object of ambition, 
which was exactly the same object, by the gaining of 
which the English had deprived him of these advan¬ 
tages, but if he had been the greatest lover of peace 
and of justice of all the princes uj)on the face of the 
earth, lie would still have had the greatest reason to 
resent the formation of the treaty of Bassein, and to 
resist to the utmost its exeenlion. W hat is that, on the 
strength of which we have already seen the Governor- 
General boasting of the prodigious value of the treaty 
of Bassein ? Not the circumstance of its having made 
a dependant of the feeble and degraded Beshwa. 
This in itself was a matter of little imiiortance. 'J''he 
treaty, for rei^eiving the British troojis, eoneluded with 
one of the chief IMahratta states, was declared to he 
valuable, Ix'cause it afforded a controling- jioner over 
all the other governments of the IMahratta nation. ’ 


' The thllowiiip are ol' ihe (iovernor-Oeiicrjl’s expressions : 

“ K'llie ncgmiahoii shall prove .siiccf.sshil, ihere is reason to expect that 
It will proairite the c(ini|)lctc aeeotiiphshnieni of the geneuil system of 
iJcfcnsive alliance, hy imlucinp; the other Mahratta powers to concur in 
the proposed arrangement'—w ith a view to avoid the dependant and siih- 
oidinaie condition to which they must be reduceil hy their exclusion 
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And what is meant by a controling power? The BOOK vi. 
power, undoubtedly, of pi’cventing them from doing 
whatever the English government should dislike. But igQS. 
the state, which is prevented from dojng whatever 
another state dislikes, is in reality dependant upon that 
state; and can regard itsplf in no other light tlian that 
of a vassal. If the loss of independence, thei’cfore, is 
a loss sufficient to summon the most pacific juince in 
the world to arms, Dowlut Rao Scindia, and the 
Rajah of Berar, had that motive for olfering resistance 
to the treaty of Bassein. 

It will not weaken the argument, to say, that the 
Governor-General was deceived, in ascribing these 
wonderful powers to the treaty <jf Bassein ; because it 
was not surely unnatural in the Mahratta princes to 
apprehend that which the Governor-CHiieral hoped, 
and to do what lay in their power to jwevc'ut it. 

It was idle, too, in the (nlovernor-Genei'al, unless for 
the sake of immediate elfect upon the minds of his 
ministerial and directorial masters, to which it was 

liom ;iii allinncc, of which the operation, wIlli resju-et (o them, imist 1)C, 

■o coutiol all anihitious view s and aggre.isivc designs on their part, with¬ 
out adordine to those powers the henclit of the general guarantee.” 

(Nanaiivc, nl supra, p. 10.)—“ The same ronveyance will hirntsh you 
with a detail of the negotiations, eonducted hy itie resilient at I’oona, 
undei iny authority, with the view to the acconiplishineut of the im- 
poriant object of comprehending the Maliralta states in the general sys- 
U'ln of defensive alliance with the Honnurahle ('onipany tmd its allies, 
on tile basis o( the treaty eoneiuded with Ins Highness the Ni^atn in the 
month of Oetolier, ISOO.” (Ibid. It;).)—“ The inilinatc eonnexion u illi 
the I'csliwa, on piinciplcs calculated to seettre to him the constant [iro- 
tection of the British arms, could not he formed, without, at the s.anie 
Inne, estahlishing our asccitd.iucy in the M.ihratta einpiro.” (liiid. .J4.) 

— Ill the next page (d.aj he calls it “ that degree of control aii'l ascend¬ 
ency, which it must be our interest to establish in the M.iliratla sl.ilc, and 
w Inch it is his object to avoid.”—“ The Peshwa is aware, th.il the per- 
maneiit establishment of a British force in the ncigldroui hood of I’oona 
uonld, immediately, place him, in some degree, in a slate of depeiidanee 
upon the British power ” (Ibid.) 

2b 2 
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BOOKVI. not ill-adapted, to declare so often, and with so much 
'*• (!niphasis, that Scindia himself was unable to show 
1803. wherein he was injured by the treaty of Basscin, and 
could not detjy that his rif^hts continued unimpaired. 
What then ? Because Scindia and his ministers were 
far less skilful than the Governor-Genei’al in the use 
of langufige; Jiad objections to the treaty of Basse! n 
which they did not think it politic to acknowledijo; 
knew not how to separate the objections they mif’ht 
wish, from those they did not wish, to avow; and, 
agreeably to the rules of Eastern etiquette, which 
never in general terms condemns, but always approves 
of, every thing proceeding from the will of a superior, 
did, in general courtesy, when urged and iunHu tuned 
upon the subject, apply a vague negation ol’ injustice 
to the treaty of Bassein; does that liinder it from 
being now clearly seen that the treaty of Bivssein had 
an operation injurious to that iwincc, an operation 
w'hich the Governor-General regarde<l as the great 
source of all the good which it was expected to pro¬ 
duce ? 

One thing, indeed, is to !)e considered, that in a 
great part of all that is said by the Governor-Gtaiei al, 
it is pietty distinctly implied, that to render tlie 
Indian princes dej)endant upon the British govern¬ 
ment was not an injury to them, but a benefit. If 
this were allowed to lx: true; and if it were j)ossiI)le. 
in other indulgences, to make up to a prince for tlu' 
loss of his independence; yet, in sueli cases, tlie con¬ 
sent of the prince in question would seem a re{juisite, 
even were his subject peojde, as they usually are, 
counted for nothing; because, if any ruler, who has 
tlie power, may proceed to impose by force this kind 
of benefit ujion any other rider at his pleasure, this 
allegation would prove to be neither more nor less 
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than another of the pretexts, under whicli tJic weak BOOK VI. 
are always exposed to become tlie prey of the 
stroiiM’. 180S. 

In tlic oidy objections, which Dowlut'Rao Scindia, 
and tlie Rajah of Bcrar, explicitly produced to the 
treaty of Bassein, it must be owned, they wcie not 
very happy. Scindia observed, that he'was g-iiarantec 
of the treaty which was in force between the British 
and Poona g-overnments at the period when the 
treaty ol' Bassein was depending. And both princes 
affirmed, that the Peshwa, as a member of tlie Mah- 
ratta conlederacy, ought not to have concluded a 
treaty but with consent of the leading chiefs of whom 
tlie confederacy was composed. 

With ix'gard to the first of these pleas, tlie answer 
of the (4()vernor-(Jeneral was conclusive. Wlien a 
("oinpact is formed between two parties, the office 
and duty of a guarantee is, to hinder one of the jiar- 
ties Irom neglecting, while the other fulfils, the obli¬ 
gations which it imposes. He is not vested with a 
right to hinder them from imituall}^ annulling the 
obligations, if both of them jilease. It was not by 
the dissolution of the treaty of Salbye, nor in his ca- 
jiaeity of its guarantee, it was by the formation of 
tlie treaty of liassein, and in his capacity of a sove¬ 
reign prince, that Scindia was injured, if injured 
at all. 

In the answer of the British ruler to the second of 
those pleas, there is something which will reijuire 
rather more of dcvelopement. That the Peshwa 
had a right to conclude the treaty of Bassein, with¬ 
out consulting any of the Mahratta princes, makes a 
great figure among the arguments of the (lovernor- 
(fencral. The idea of a confederacy docs not im[)ly, 
that a member shall make no sejiarate engagement, 
only no separate engagement, which in any res|uxt 
4 
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BOOK VI. affects the confederacy. The Governor-General truly 
affirmed, that there was nothing in the treaty of Bas- 
1803. which affected the Mahratta confederacy, that 

is, directly; though it was no less true, that, indi¬ 
rectly, it dissolved it. The Governor-General calls 
the other JMahratta princes, as distinct from the 
Peshwa, “ tho feudatory chieftains of the empire,” 
though feudality is a sort of bondage which never 
had existence in any part of the world, but in Euroi)e, 
in the barbarous ages. And under this fiction, he 
proceeds so far as to say, “ it may be a question, 
whether the Peshwa, acting in the name, and under 
the ostensible sanction of the nominal head of the 
empire; ” (that is, by the right of a gross and violent 
usurpation, and in tlie name of a man whom he kept 
a degraded, wretched, and hopeless prisoner;) “ might 
not conclude treaties which should be obligatory upon 
the subordinate chiefs and feudatories, without their 
concurrence.” 

The (Tovernor-Gcneral proceeds to speak a inoi-e 
rational language, in the words which innnediately 
follow. “ But,” says lie, “ it would be aijsurd to re¬ 
gulate any political question, by the standard of a 
constitution, which time and events ha\'c entirely al¬ 
tered or dissolved. The late Maharajah Scindia and 
Dowlut Bao Scindia, have uniformly exercised the 
powers of independent dominion—by making war on 
the neighbouring states, by concluding engagements 
with them, and by regulating the whole system of 
their internal administration—without the participa¬ 
tion, or previous consent of the Peshwa, whose supre¬ 
macy, however, both Maharajah Scindia, and Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, have uniformly acknowledged ; Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, therefore, could not—even on the sup¬ 
posed principles of the original constitution—deny 
tfie right of the Peshwa to conclude his late engage- 
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merits with the British government, without impeach- BOOKVJ, 
ing the validity of his own proceedings, and those of 1 

his predecessor. Nor could he—according to the 1803. 
more admissible rules, derived from practice and pre¬ 
scription—justly refuse to admit the exercise of these 
independent rights of dominion, on the part of the 
Peshwa, which both Scindia and his •predecessor as¬ 
sumed, in a state of acknowledged subordination to 
his Highness’s jiaramount authority.” * 

The observation is emphatically just. It is the 
weakness of pedantry, or the villainy of imposture, to 
affect to “ regulate any political question by the 
standard of a constitution ; ” when, however the name 
may remain as it was, the thing- is wholly or materially 
altered. And the inference is conclusive, that, if 
Scindia and his predecessor had a right to adopt, 
without reference to the other states, what measures 
they chose in regard to foreign iiolicy, so had the 
Peshwa; if it was now unlawful in the Peshwa, it 
had in them been heretofoi e unlawful. In his anxiety 
however to uphold the fiction of a feudal superiority 
in the Peshwa, the Governor-General uses a language 
almost coTitradictory, Avhen he says, both that Scindia 
and his predecessor had “ uniformly (-xercised the 
powers of independent dominion,” and that they had 

uniformly acknowledged the supi’emaey of the 
Peshwa: ” the uniform exercise of the [)owers of in¬ 
dependent dominion is the negation of all external 
supremacy. Besides, the word supremacy is a great 
deal too strong to express the sort of relation which 
the Peshwa ever bore to the rest of the Mahratta 
rulers. It imports, as borrowed from European affairs, 
a combination of ideas, which represents not any thing 

' Governor-General’s Narrative, ut supra. Ibid, p. 310 : Also the 
Governor-General’s instructions to the resident with Dowlut Rao 
Scindia. Ibid. p. 129. 
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BOOK Vli which ever existed in India; and, if employed as an 
CgAP. 11 . accurate representation of any thing wliich ever 
1803. existed in India, is otily calculated to mislead. 

It is curious to observe with what assurance the 
Governor-General makes, and repeats, again and 
again, the assertion, that “ the treaty of Bassein not 
only oft’ers no injui’y to the independence of the feu¬ 
datory Mahratta chiefs; but expressly provides addi¬ 
tional security for it.” ^ The tieaty was so worded, 
as not, in its terms, to contradict sucli an assertion. 
But what sort of a conduct is this? Does it justify 
the attempt to pass upon the belief of other men a 
proposition, if it is true only in sound, how great 
soever the difference between the sound and the sub¬ 
stance ? 

The only article of the treaty of Bassein, which 
referred directly to the other states, was the 12th; 
according to which the Peshwa bound himself to make 
no M ar upon other states, and to submit all his dif¬ 
ferences with them to the English government. And 
to this it is that the Governor-General in his said de¬ 
clarations refers. But what M^as this except transfer¬ 
ring tlie power of attempting to subvert the inde¬ 
pendence of the “ feudatory Mahratta chiefs ” from 
the Peshwa whom they did not fear, to the English 
whom they excessively feared ? In this manner, it 
w^as, that the tieaty of Bassein afforded additional 
security for their indejiendence ! 

But let us pass from the question, whether the 
Mahratta chiefs had or had not just reason for resent¬ 
ing the treaty of Bassein : And let us consider the 
question of English interests naked, and by itself. 
What benefits to that people was it calculated to 

I For tills specimen, see Governor-General’s Narrative. Ibid, p.3I8! 

' pee, too, i>. 312. Also his instructions to the resident, iit supra, p. 12(). 

(Uld the dispatch 25th September, 1803, coitiuicucing Ibid. p. iby. 
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yield ? And those benefits, were they an equivalent BOOK vi. 
for the evils which, as it did produce them, so it ought 
to have been expected to produce? 1803. 

The Governor-General’s own opinion of the good 
things likely to flow from the treaty of Bassein is 
adumbrated in a great variety of general phrases, 
though they are exhiijited no where in very distinct 
enumeration. ^V’e shall adduce a specimen of the 
more remarkable of his forms of expression, and en¬ 
deavour, with as much precision as possible, to ascer¬ 
tain the particulars at which they point. 

“ The stipidations of the treaty of Bassein have 
been framed exclusively with a view to maintain the 
general tranquillity of India, by ])reventing the de¬ 
struction of the Peshwa’s j)ower, and by securing his 
just rights from violence and usurpation.” ^ 

“ The objeet of Lord 'Wellesley’s policy is to cstab- 
lisb a permanent foundation of general tranquillity 
in India, by securing to every state the free enjoy¬ 
ment of its just rights and independence, and by 
frustrating every project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights, of the established 
powers of Hindustan, or of the Deccan.” ^ 

“ Every principle of true policy demands, that no 
clfoj’t should be omitted by the British government 
to establish a permanent foundation of general tran¬ 
quillity in India, by securing to every state the free 
enjoyment of its just rights and independence, and by 
frustrating every project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights, of the established 
powers of Hindustan, and of the Deccan.” ® 

“ The conclusion of the treaty of Bassein promises 
to establish the British interests in the Mahratta em- 

1 Governor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 312 - Ibid, 

2 Jbid. ]J. 303. 
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BOOK VI. pire, on the most solid and durable foundations; to 
CuAr. II. afford additional security for the permanent tran- 
1803 . qnillity and prosperity of the British dominions in 
India, and to efl'ectually exclude the interests and 
influence of France from the hlahratta empire.” * 

The object of the Governor-General, as he himself 
is fond of dc'seribing- it, was, A system of general 
defensive alli.ance between the British power, and 
the several states of Hindustan.” * 'J'liis was indeed 
a great and operose scheme of j)olicy. Equally great, 
however, were the effects which the Governor-General 
expected from it; permanent tran(pnllity, as he thus 
declares, and justice, over the w hole of India. 

Wlien the Governor-General, however, after as¬ 
cribing these grand effects to the consummation of 
his proposed alliance, not with one, but with all, or 
most of the leading states of India, proceeds, in the 
warmth of his mind, to ascribe them all to the single 
treaty w ith the Feshw a, we find him practising a very 
ordinary fallacy, tliat is, predicating of a part, what 
ought to Iiavc been predicated only of the whole; as 
if, because the head, limbs, and trunk, constitute a 
man, it should be affirmed that the human loot is a 
rational animal. 

It cannot bear to be affirmed, in a distinct proposi¬ 
tion, that the mere addition of the Inconsiderable 
pow er of the Peshwa gave the British government 
such a commanding and absolute power all over India 
as every where to secure justice and tranquillity; 
that is, to comjiel undeviating obedience to its com- 


1 Governor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 313. 

2 Instructions to Colonel Collins. Ibid. p. 8. See, too, his instruc¬ 
tions to the resident at Poona, “2d November, 1802, uhere he describes 
it as a plan “ to combine the principal powersof Hindustan in a genera! 
system of defensive alliance and gtiaraniee.” Ibid. p. 05. .See alsr 
Governor-Geiieral’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 307. 
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mands on the part of every government on that con- BOOic vi. 
tinent. ^ 

Besides, if it were allowed, for the sake of argu- 1803 . 
ment, that such a proposition were capable of being 
maintained, it followed, that no general systt in of 
alliance was required; that an alliance with e 
Peshwa alone, exclusive of the rest of tlie Indian 
princes, accomplished simply all that was proposed 
to be accomplished, by the immense, and troulilesome, 
and complicated machinery of alliances with all the 
pritices in India. Why, then, did the Governor- 
General aim at any more ? 

It is reasonable, however, to suppose, that the Go¬ 
vernor-General means, what he so often tells ns that 
he means, namely, that the alliance w ith the Pt'shvva 
was to be considered as about to fulfil the hopes which 
he held forth, only in so far as it had a tendency to 
produce other alliances, from the union of tt hicb, all 
taken together, those great effects might be expected 
to proceed. 

But what tendency, then, had the alliance w ith 
the Peshwa to produce other alliances of the same 
description? We have seen, already, in what man¬ 
ner the Governor-General and his agents supposed, 
that it would produce them. They supposed that it 
would place the British power in a situation to coerce 
completely the other Mahratta sovereigns , that is, 
to restrain them from every course of action of which 
the British government should disapprove; and that 
the 3 Iahratta sovereigns, seeing the coercion una¬ 
voidable, would choose coercion with the benefit of 
having the British government bound to defend them, 
rather than coercion detached from that benefit. 

Experience, in a very short time, demonstrated the 
fallacy of these expectations. 'J’he tiefity with the 
Peshwa did not protluce an alliance with any other 
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BOOK VI. of the IMahratta states whatsoever. It did not jno- 
diice the tranquillity of all India. It produced one of 
1803. most widely extended wars whieli India had ever 
seen. If this' war reduced the Mahratta princes to 
the necessity of submitting to the will of the con¬ 
queror, it was not the alliance with the Peshwa, but 
the war, by VIdiich that submission was produced; 
an efllxrt which the same cause might have equally 
secured, if the treaty of Bassein had never existed. 
If it be said, that the treaty of Bassein produced the 
ell'octs which the Govei'nor-General applauds, by pro¬ 
ducing at any rate the war out of which they flowed; 
w hat is this, but to say, that the treaty ol' Bassein was 
g(X)d, only as creating a pretext for war; and that it 
w^as lit and proper to be made, for the mere purpose 
of ci-eating it ? But to perform a pulilic act, with an 
intention to produce a war, is puiqajsely to be the 
author of the war, only with a machination contrived 
to impose a contrary, that is, a wx’ong belief, upon the 
w^orld. 

'I'he good tilings (halved from the treaty of Bas- 
scin, must, then, be regarded as all summed up in 
these two dfects; first, the war with the IMahratta 
chids ; and secondly, the means wdiich it contributed 
to the success of the war. As to the war, if that was 
a good thing, it might have been easily produced 
without the treaty of Bassein. Therefore the treaty 
of Bassein deserves but little admiration or applause 
upon that account. As to the other question ; namely, 
in what proportion it contributed to the success of the 
war, the Governor-General presents an answer on 
which be appears to lay the greatest stress. The 
treaty of Bassein was a contrivance to jirevent the 
union of the Mahratta states. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to inquire, how far the truth of this allegation 
extends. 
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Ejects f>f llie Treat if of Basseitt. 

'riie treaty of Bassein was calculated to withhold BOOK\n[. 
the Peshwa from any confederacy hostile to the Eng- 
lish. It was so far from calculated to prevent, that jgos. 
it was calculated to produce, a confederacy, hostile 
to the English, of all the rest of the IMahratta states. 

A very limited question thus remains to be an¬ 
swered ; namely, how much the chance of tlie acces¬ 
sion of the Peshwa would add to tlic dangers arising 
from the chance of a confederacy, hostile to the Eng¬ 
lish, among the other Mahratta states ; and how much 
would those dangers he lessened, by the certainty of 
his absence ? Tfie item in the account, it is evident, 
is tlie power of the Peshwa; and, that being i-emark- 
ably small, as the danger of a confederacy could not 
be greatly augmented by its presence, so it could not 
be greatly diminished by the reverse. 

There is, however, a view of the danger, whicli 
is drawn by the Governor-General, in vei^ friglitful 
colours- lie says, that either Scindia or Holkar 
must have prevailed in tlie contest subsisting between 
them at the time when the treaty of Bassein n as 
framed ; that tlie successftd piince, whoevei' it w as. 
would have engrossed tlie pouer of tlie Peshwa; 
would thence have become too poweri'ul to be resisted 
by any of the other Mahratta princes; would of 
course have subdued them all; and, uniting under 
his sceptre the whole power of the Mahratta nation, 
would liavc become a dangerous neighbour to tlie 
British state. From this danger it was delivered by 
the treaty of Bassein. 

To make of this an argument in favour of the 
treaty of Bassein, two things must be allowed: it 
must be allowed that the danger held forth was such 
as it is represented; and it must be allowed that 
there was no better method of averting that danger. 

Both may be disjnited. First, it is by no means 
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ROOK VI. certain, that the Mahratta state would have assumed 
Oil . 1 '. 11 . g shape more formidable to the English, had the con- 
1803. tending jirinces been left to themselves. It is not 
even probable. The probability is, that Scindia and 
Holkar, neither being able to succeed to the extent 
of his wislies, would have been obliged to compro¬ 
mise their differences; and the Pcshwa might have 
acquired rather more of power and independence, 
than he had previously enjoyed. But if Scindia pre¬ 
vailed; as the greater power of that chieftian rendered 
it jirobable, if any of them prevailed, that he would 
be the successful contender; in what respect would 
his power be greaiei’, than it was before Holkar ap¬ 
peared ? At that time, he was master of the Peshwa; 
and yet so little had he increased his strength, that 
a mere adventurer was able in a few years to raise an 
army, an army against which he found it difficult 
to contend. Scindia possessed not talents to bind 
together the parts of an extensive dominion, as dis- 
('ordant as those of a Mahratta empire; and had he 
united the Holkar possessions, and even those of the 
Peshwa, to his own, he would have diminished, 
rather than increased, his efficient power. Experi¬ 
ence showed that by the attention he was obliged to 
liestow in holding in obedience the Peshwa’s domi¬ 
nions in the south, his authority became little more 
than nominal, over his own in tlie north. 

It would be tedious to run over all the possible 
sliapes into which, if left to themselves, tlie Mahratta 
states might then have fallen ; but it may safely be 
affirmed that no shape which they had any chance to 
assume would have been so formidable to the English, 
as that into which they were thrown by the treaty of 
Eassein. 

But if the reality of the danger, which the Gover¬ 
nor-General thought he foresaw, were as well proved 
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pluduccd by the Treaty of Bassein. 

as it appears to stand unsupported by proof, it would book\ r. 
still remain to inquire whether it might not have 
been averted by other and better means, than the 1303 . 
t reaty of Bassein. Had tlie mind of the Governor- 
General not been imperiously guided by his passion 
for “ the system of general defensive alliance between 
the British power, and the several states of Hindus¬ 
tan,” he might have interposed, with so much effect, 
in the character of an arbritrator, as to establish a 
balance in the Mahratta empire; and a balance, 
which it w ould have been easy for the British go¬ 
vernment to Iceep perpetually trimmed. He might 
have so terminated tlic subsisting disputes, as to 
make the power of Scindia, of the Peshwa, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Berar, nearly equal. In the contests 
which would of course, prevail among them, the 
British government, by alw ays showing itself disposed 
to succour the weakest j)arty, might have possessed a 
pretty conq)lete security for maintaining the Mahratta 
empire, if there was any use in such a cai c, in the 
shape which it had thus l)een intentionally made to 
assume. Not only diil the power of the British 
state enable it to interpose with a w^eight w iiich none 
of the parties, wmuld have Ijcen easily induce<l to 
resist; but such was ii- fact the state ^nd disposition 
of the parties, that they all appealed eagerly to the 
British government, and most earnestly solicited its 
interference. The Gf)vernor-General, by rushing, 
with tq^es fixed on nothing but the beauties of his 
“ defensive sy.stem,” to the conclusion of a treaty 
which gave to the British the government in fact of 
one member of the Mahratta state, and threatened in 
a most alarming manner the independence of all the 
rest, sacrificed the high advantage of acting as a 
mediator between the Mahratta princes, and created 



■SS'i French Injluence not destroyed 

BOOKvr. a confederacy w^hich hardly any other combination of 
circumstances could have produced. 

1803 Governor-General, ascribes to the treaty of 

Bassein only one other advantage, of the importance 
of which it seems desirable that an estimate should 
be made; namely, the destruction of the French in¬ 
fluence in the. Mahratta state. In the first place, it 
was not the treaty of Bassein by which that destruc¬ 
tion Avas produced; it was the war with Scindia; 
and a AA\ar with Scindia if it had been n ortli a war, 
would have produced it without the treaty of Bassein. 
But though what the treaty of Bassein did not 
produce, was the destruction of the French influence, 
what the treaty of Bassein did produce, was the union 
of Scindia Avith the Rajah of Berar, and the necessity, 
in order to accomplish that destruction, of vanquish¬ 
ing both of those ])rinces together, instead of one. 

The Governor-General, as suited his argument, 
and probably at that time his state of mind, repi’e- 
sents the danger from French influence as prodi¬ 
giously great. Not only docs he affirm the power 
possessed by tbe Fi’eiich officers in tbe service of 
Scindia, to have been highly alarming to the British 
government; but he holds it out as probable, that 
some of the epptending parties in the IVTaln-atta state 
would have solicited the aid of the French govern¬ 
ment, haA’^c received a French army from Europe, 
have prevailed over all its opponents, and so have 
established a great Mahratta empire, supported aifd 
governed by the French. Upon this theory of evil, 
it will probably not be expected that I should bestow 
many words. 

The influence of the French AAuth Scindia Avas at 
this time so far from great, thfd it Avas completely 
undermined, and tottering to its fall. So v\'ell aAA are 
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bif the Treaty of Basseiti. 

of this was Perron, the officer at the head of the BOOK vi. 
French pai’ty, that he had already intimated to the 
English an intention, which he soon after fulfilled, of isoS. 
withdrawing himself from the Mahi’atta* service. Not 
only Scindia, but all his chiefs, had become jealous 
of the French to the highest degree. It w'as known 
to the English, that he meditated, and had already be¬ 
gun, a reduction of their power;' the English found, 
at the end of the war, that, instead of objecting to the 
condition which they proposed to him, of excluding 
the French from his service, he was eager to close 
with it; and there seems little room for doubt, that 
if the treaty of Bassein had not been concluded, the 
Governor-General might, if he chose, have made 
an arrangement with Scindia for discharging the 
French, without the lamentable expense of war. ^ 

But, if the condition and influence of the French 
officers had much more nearly corresponded with the 
apprehensions of the Governor-General, it is high 
time that a more sober estimate of the danger, than 
hitherto they have been accustomed to make, should 
be suggested to him, and to his countrymen. If the 
assertion were made, that it would not be in the 
power of French officers to render Scindia, or any 
native power, much more formidable than it would 
be without them, it would not be easy to refute that 
opinion. What renders the native sovereigns weak, 
is less the badness of their military officers, than the 
badness of their governments ; and, under such go¬ 
vernments, no officers can be very instrumental in the 


> Col. Collins’s Dispatch. Ibid. p. 17 , 18 . 

® The Governor-General himself was of this opinion, when he first 
sent Colonel Collins to the camp of Scindia, with an expectation that 
he would not only dismiss the French officers, but acceitt the English 
subsidiary force: that is, give up his military power entirely to the 
English. 

voi.. VI. 2 c 
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Danger from the French 

BOOK VI. creation of strength. If the commanding officer has 
not land assigned for the maintenance of his troops, 
1803 . he is always without resources: If he has land, he 
becomes a civil ruler; and the multiplicity and ex¬ 
treme difficulty of his civil functions leave little of his 
time for military cai’es. Besides, he has then an 
interest in peace; both because his countiy yields 
most when he is most attentive to it, and because his 
troops are more easily maintained at home than in 
the field. In the next place, to form a right judg¬ 
ment on this important subject, it is necessary duly 
to consider how many powerful causes must all be 
united, all operate in conjunction, to produce an effi¬ 
cient and formidable army. Of these, some of the 
most im{)ortant are incapable of existing in the armies 
officered by Europeans in the service of tlie native 
princes of India. Allowing, what never would happen, 
that the physical requisites of an army were all pro¬ 
vided, and bearing in mind that all the efficiency of 
these requisites depends upon the sort of macliine 
which the officers, considered as an organized body, 
compose, the reader will easily perceive, that of the 
causes necessary to render that machine a good one, 
some of the most important cannot, in the circum¬ 
stances we are contemplating, ever be found. To 
give to a body of men, that most peculiar, that highly 
artificial, and, when contemplated by itself, most ex¬ 
traordinary turn of mind, which is necessary to con¬ 
vert them into an organ of life, of unity, of order, of 
action, and energy to the animate and inanimate 
materials of an army, requires the utmost force of 
the legal and popular sanctions combined. But nei¬ 
ther tlie legal nor the popular sanction can l)e made 
to oj)erate with any considerable force upon Frencli- 
men, in such a situation as that of officers in the army 
of an Indian Prince. What is there, in such a situa- 



excessively exaggerated. 

tion, to restrain the oi>eration of private views, arising 
from the love of money, or the love of power, from 
pique, from jealousy, from envy, from sloth, and the 
many thousand causes, which are alw.ays producing 
opposition among men when they are not under the 
operation of the strongest motives to resist them ? 
Under an European government, it is not the power 
of the general, which produces that unity of will, by 
which an army is animated. In general, his power 
would he far from adequate to so extraordinary an 
effect. The whole {)ower of government, operating 
with unlimited command over the means both of re¬ 
ward and [)unisliment; the whole force of the })ojmlar 
sanction, holding forth the hatred and contempt, or 
the love and admiration, of those among w hom he is 
to spend his days, as the portion of every man who 
conforms, or does not conform, to what is expected of 
men in his situation, are not only added to the autho¬ 
rity of tlie Ueneral, but so difficult is the etfect ac¬ 
counted, that even when all these forces, operating 
togethci', produce it to any consideraljle degree, the 
world tliinks that it never can express sufficient admi¬ 
ration, never bestow a sufficient portion of applause. 
Which of these great, and indispensable powers, had 
any existence in the case of Perron, or any other 
officer, in a similar case ? Upon his officers, it is plain, 
the popular or moral sanction had no means of opera¬ 
tion. What cared they, what should be thought of 
them, by the people of Scindia’s court or kingdom, as 
soon as it was more agreeable for them to be gone 
than to remain ? What cared they for his [)unish- 
ments, when they had it in their power to make their 
escape from his dominions ? A body of officers, in 
such a situation, is a rope of sand. The General who 
leads them is their slave; because he can retain their 
service only by pleasing them : He can seldom please 
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Variations in the 


BOOK VI. one set of them, without displeasing another: And he 
dares not restrain their excesses; wliich produce two 
1803. deploral»le effects, tlie unavoidable loss of discipline, 
and the hatred, wherever he advances, of the jieojde 
whom he is unable to protect. The chances, there¬ 
fore, arc imiuincrahle, against the event, that any 
army, officered as that of Scindia by Frenchmen, 
should ever become formidable to (jne officered as that 
of tlie British in India. 

Of this truth the Governor-General himself appears 
to have been not altogether unapjnizcd. The evi¬ 
dence is exhibited in tlie instructions which he issued 
to the Commandcr-in-chief, at the commencement of 
the war, for holding out to the French officers induce¬ 
ments to abandon the service of Scindia ; and in the 
hopes which he entertained that those invitations 
would produce their effect.' It is exhibited also in 
the declarations which he makes of the acciuiescencc 
with which, in several states of ciicu instances, he 
would have beheld the continuance of the French 
officers in the service of Scindia. Thus, the Governor- 
General, when he conceived suspicions that the 
Peshwa, even sul)se<iuent to his flight from Poona, 
would refuse to execute his engagements for receiving 
the English mercenary force, declared that he would 
not attemjit comiiulsion, nor risk a war with a com¬ 
bination of the Mahratta powers, even for the mighty 
benefits of the treaty of Bassein.® Again, when he 
despaired of inducing Scindia to accede to the terms 
of his defensive alliance, he assured him, that the 
English government would still gladly jireserve with 
him the relations of amity and peace, provided he did 
not resist the treaty of Bassein, or infringe the rights 


See P.ipers of Instructions. Ibid. p. loti, Kc. 
Papers on the Mahratta War. nt supra, p. 08. 
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iiq )i'eseiUitlious of the Gooenior-Gcnerat. 

of any British ally.’ In other words ; had the Peshwa BOOKVT. 
not afjrccd to put his military j)ower into the hands 
of the English, the Governor-General would have jgpg 
quietly bcdield the whole of the IMnliratta states, 

Scindia’s Frenchmen and all, existing in their usual 
independence and turbulence, rather than incur the 
evils of a war for the sake of j)roducing a change : 

And had Scindia not assumed an attitude which im- 
j)lied a determination to resist the treaty of Bassein, 
the Govcrnor-Genei al m ould not have made war upon 
him, in order to effect the destruction of his European 
force ; a war, Mdiieh, nevertheless, had that desti’ne- 
tion been essential to the security of the state which 
he ruled, it would have been incumbent upon him to 
make.^ 

As to the chance of the arrival of a French army 
from Europe, a chance which the Governor-General 
represents as most formidable, how that was dimi¬ 
nished by the treaty of Bassein, it is not easy to per¬ 
ceive. If any thing was likely to induce Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar to seek assistance from an aj uiy 


' Gov.-fien’s Loiter to Scindia, Ibid. p. 134, .also 129 . 

- When the Governor-General, it may be further ohserved, ttdis 
Scindia, that lie had not the means of defending hiniscif against the 
miserable power of Holkar, (Ibid. p. 131, 133), he surely made very 
sm.dl account of Perron and his battaliotis. It has been given, in par¬ 
liament, as the opinion of two men, not apt to agree on disputable, 
ground, of both Hastings and Prancis, that Luropean otlicers, and dis¬ 
ciplined battalions, were to the native princes, especially the Mahrallas, 
a source of weakness, not of strength ; ivlm, though formid.djle hy their 
irregular warfare, coidd not be so in a pitched battle. Sec l!c|)ori of the 
debate, on the state of affairs in India, .5th of April, iso.’i. It was 
adirmed on that occasion by Mr. Prancis, that tifler the minutest investi¬ 
gation, he found there were not more than IwcUc I'rcnch odicers in the 
whole Mahratta service. And it is worthy of rcimirk that no s|H'ci(lc 
statement of the ntimher, nothing bnl large general expressions, is given 
by the Indian government. P'rancis, moreover tidirms, ili.il of the force 
under the command of Perron, the greater part were ordinary .Mahratta 
trr) 0 |)s ; hni a small portion odiceredhy Knropeans, or disciplined in tin: 
European manner. 
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BOOKVi. of Frenchmen, of whom they were jealous only some- 
what less than they were of the English, it was the 
1803 treaty of Bassein. If it be said, that the reduction 
which was effected of the power of Scindia would 
have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
which it might otherwise have looked, it was the war, 
by which this 'effect was produced, not the treaty of 
Bassein. This is another argument which proves 
that the treaty of Bassein was good, only as furnishing 
a pretext for the war with Scindia and Berar. 

Had Englishmen been capable of forming a sober 
estimate of the circumstances of France, at that time 
in a situation veiy little calculated for sending an 
army to India, the value attached to this contingency 
would not have been great. Neither would it be easy 
to show, that her chances of success, had France con¬ 
ducted an army to India, would not have been fully as 
great, at the close of the Mahratta war, as before. A 
prospect of deliverance from the English would pro¬ 
bably have roused the whole Mahratta nation, then 
peculiarly exasperated, to have joined the invaders. 
As for the loss of Scindia’s French officers, it would 
have been easy to supply their place, and to incorpo¬ 
rate with the European battalions as many native 
troops as their funds could maintain. In regard to 
pecuniary supply, Scindia could not be less capable of 
aiding them after the war, than before. He was 
totally incapable at both times. 

The Governor-General not only made a very high 
estimate of the advantages arising from the treaty of 
Bassein: He had a contrivance for making a very 
low estimate of the expense which it produced. It 
produced indeed a war, which laid upon the East 
India Company a frightful load of debt. But the 
contending armies of Scindia and Holkar could not, 
the Governor-General informs us, have been kept in 
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of the Expense produced bp the Treaty. 

the field, without ravaging the territories of the Eng- BOOK vi. 
lish and the Nizam ; and to stand protected against ' 
this danger, armies must have been placed on the 1803. 
frontiers, which would have cost nearly as much as 
the war. This is one of those vague assertions, 
which, without much regard to their foundation, are 
so often hazarded, when they are required to serve a 
particular purpose; but which answer that purpose 
only so long as they are looked at with a distant and 
a careless eye. In the present case, it may safely be 
affirmed, that all the expense which a jdan of defence 
required would have been the merest trifle in com¬ 
parison with the enormous expenditure of the war. 

That much would have been required for defence, is 
fully contradicted by the Governor-General himself; 
who confidently affirmed his belief, that the treaty of 
Bassein, however alarming and odious to Scindia and 
Ilolkar, would yet be unalde to move them to hos¬ 
tilities, because they knew their own weakness, and the 
dreadful consequences of a war with the British 
pow'er. If for the mighty interests, jdaeed at stake 
by the treaty of Bassein, it w as yet improbalde they 
would dare to jn’ovoke the British anger, it was next 
to a ceilainty, that they would be careful not to pro¬ 
voke it for the sake of a little plunder. 

To have placed the subsidiary force with the Nizam 
upon his frontier, and to have increased to the neces¬ 
sary extent the trooj)s stationed in Mysore, j)resentcd 
but little demand for expenditure, beyond w hat the 
maintenance of that portion of the army w oidd have 
required in any other station. If some little expense 
must have attended these movements, it would he ab¬ 
surd to speak of it coolly as fit to be conq)ared with 
the huge expenditure of the IMahratta war. 

We are now then prepared to exhibit, in a few 
words, the statement of lu’ofit and loss by the treaty 
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BOOK VI. of Bassein. What was gained by it was, the depend- 
ance of the Peshwa, and nothing more: What was 
1803 . lost by it was, all that was lost by the Mahratta war. 
The loss by the Mahratta war is the excess of what 
it produced in evil above what it produced in good. 
Of the good and the evil which was produced by the 
Mahratta war,, nothing can be spoken with precision 
till it is known what they are. An account, therefore, 
of the events, and of the results of the war, will use¬ 
fully precede the portion which remains of the in¬ 
quiry into the nature and effects of the treaty of 
Bassein. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Objects to which the Operations of,the Army in 
the North wei'e to be directed—Objects to which 
the Operations of the Army in the South were to 
be directed—Minor Objects of the JVar — Gene¬ 
ral Lake takes the Field—History of the French 
Force in the Service of Scindia, and of his Pos¬ 
sessions in the Dooab—History of the Emperor 
Shah Aulum continued—Battle of Allyghur, 
and Capture of the Fort—Battle of Delhi, and 
Surrender of the Emperor to the English—Agra 
taken—Battle of Laswaree — F'rench Force in 
the Service of Scindia destroyed, and his Domi¬ 
nions in the Dooab transferred to the English — 
Operations of the Army under General Wellesley 
in the South—Ahmednuggur taken—Battle of 
Assye—Boorhanpore and Asseerghur taken — 

Scindia makes anOverture toward Peace—Battle 
of Argaum—Siege and Capture of the Fort of 
Gawilghur—Operations in Bundelcund—in Cut¬ 
tack—in Guzerat—Negotiation with the Rajah 
of Berar—Treaty concluded—Negotiation with 
Scindia—Treaty concluded—Engagements xvith 
the minor Princes near the Jumna—Scindia 
enters into the defensive Alliance—Governor 
General's Account of the Benefit derived from 
the defensive Alliances, and the Alahratta War 
—Investigation of that Account. 

For the war, as soon as it should begin, the Cover- BOOK VI. 
nor-General had pre|)ared a most extensive scheme 
of operations. To General Lake, the Commander- isos. 



Objects of the War. 

. in-chief, at that time present with the army on the 
upper frontiers, instructions had been sent on the 28 tli 
of June; pointing out, not only the necessity of 
placing the army under his command, with the utmost 
expedition, in a state of preparation for the field, but 
also, though briefly, and in the form of notes, the ob¬ 
jects to the attainment of which the operations of that 
array would immediately be directed. On the con¬ 
sequent exertions of the Commander-in-Chief, to 
make ready for action, the Governor-General bestows 
unqualified praise. “ By the indefatigable activity,” 
says he, “ zeal, ability, and energy of General Lake 
(whose personal exertions have surpassed all former 
example, and have been the main source of the suc¬ 
cess of the war in that quarter) the army of Bengal, 
on the north-west frontier of Oude, was placed, to¬ 
wards the close of the month of July, in a state of 
preparation and equipment favourable to the imme¬ 
diate attack of M. Perron’s force, as soon as authentic 
advices should be received of the commencement of 
hostilities in the Deccan.” ’ 

In this part of the extensive field, which the {)lan 
of the Governor-General embraced, he gave notice of 
two military, and two jx)litical, objects. The first of 
the military objects was to conquer the whole of that 
portion of Scindia’s dominions which lay between the 
Ganges and the .Jumna; destroying completely the 
French force by which that district was protected ; 
extending the Company’s frontier to the Jumna; and 
including the cities of Delhi and Agra, with a 
chain of posts, sufficient for protecting the navigation 
of the river, on the right bank of the .Jumna. TJic 
second of the military objects was of minor import¬ 
ance ; the annexation of Bundelcund to the British 
dominions. 

I Papers, ut supra, p. 164, '^34. 

5 
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Objects of the War. 

The political objects were also two. The first, to bookvi. 
use the language of the Governor-General, was, “ the ^***‘*' 
possession of the nominal authority of the Mogulisos. 
that is to say, the possession of his person, and there¬ 
after the use of his name, to any purpose to which 
the use of that name might be found advantageous. 
Together with the city of Delhi, the person of the 
Mogul had for a series of years been subject to 
Scindia; more immediately, at that particular mo¬ 
ment, to Perron, as the vicegerent of Scindia in that 
part of his kingdom. The acquisition of th6 country 
Avould, of course, place the Mogul, too, in British 
hands. The second of the Governor-General’s politi¬ 
cal objects was, an extension of his general scheme 
of alliance. He desired that the whole of the petty 
states, to the southward and westward of the Jumna, 
from .Tyneghur to Bundelcund, should be united in 
“ an efficient system of alliance” with the British 
government.' 

Such were the ends to be pursued in the north; 
for the accomplishment of which the Commander-in- 
chief was vested with the same sort of powers, which 
had already been conveyed to General Wellesley, for 
the more secure attainment of those which were 
aimed at in the south. General Wellesley was ex¬ 
pected, with the force under his command, to defeat 
the confederate army of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar; to jwotect from all danger, in that direction, 
the dominions of the Company and their allies; and 
to establish, in their subsidizing form, the govern¬ 
ments of the Nizam, the Peshwa, and Guickwar. 

The province of Cuttack separated the Company’s 
dominions in Bengal, from the northern circars. By 


' Gov.-Gen.’s Letter to the Commantier-in-chief, dated 27th of July, 
1803. Ibid. p. is6. 
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BOOK VI. the conquest of this district, the territory of tiie 
English nation in the northern part of India would 
1803 united, on the eastern coast, with that in the 
south, and would extend in one unbroken line from 
the mountains on the frontier of Tibet to Cai)e Co¬ 
morin ; the Mahrattas on that side of India would 
be de[)rived of all connection with the sea, and hence 
with the transmarine enemies of the Anglo-Indian 
government; a communication not liable to the in¬ 
terruption of the monsoons would be formed between 
Calcutta and Madras; and an additional portion of 
the Bengal frontier would be delivered from the 
chance of Mahratta incursions, d'he \)rovinee of 
Cuttack belonged to the Rajah of Bcrar. Prepara¬ 
tions were made for invading it about the time at 
which the operations of the principal armies slioidd 
commence. 

Scindia possessed the port of Baroach, and a con¬ 
tiguous district on the coast of Guzerat. The go¬ 
vernment of Bombay was made ready to seize them, 
as soon as the war should be declared. 

General Lake took the field with an army of 10,500 
men, consisting of about 200 Euro])ean artillery, three 
regiments of European, and five of native cavalry, 
one regiment of European, and eleven battalions of 
native infantry. Beside this force, about 2,500 men 
were assembled near Allahabad for the invasion of 
Bundelcund; and about 2000 w ere eollected at Mir- 
zapoor, to cover Benares, and guard the passes of the 
adjoining mountains. 

The army of Scindia, to vvhidi General l.ak(' was 
to be opi)osed, was under tJie command of a French¬ 
man, named Perron, and stated by the Governor- 
General, on grounds of course a little uncertain, to 
have consisted of 1(5,000 or 17,000 infant rv, ibruK'd 
and disciplined on the European plan ; u ithalarge 
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llisiory of the French Generals. 

body of irregular infantry, from fifteen to twenty BOOK vt 
thousand horse, and a train of artillery, which the ** 
Govcrnor-Ceneral describes, as both numerous, and igos. 
well appointed.' 

'Po understand the nature of the power of Scindia, 
in tliis fiuarter of India, a short history is required, 
not only of the peculiar composition of liis army, but 
also of the territorial a(;(piisitions which he thei’c 
retained. Deboigne, though not the first Frenchman 
wlio was admitted into the army of Scindia, was the 
first wlio obtained any considerable degree of jiower. 

Born a Savoyard, of i)arents respectable, tliougli j)oor, 
after having served some time in the army of his own 
prince, he entered tlic more splendid service of PVance, 
in quality of an ensign in the Irish brigades.” In the 
vicissitudes of his early life, we must content our¬ 
selves with effects; the causes very frequently remain 
unknown. We find him, next, an ensign in a Russian 
army, serving against the Turks. He was here 
taken prisoner; carried to Constantinople; and sold 
as a slave. After the war, being redeemed by his 


' Vide Gov.-Gen.’s Notes relative to tlie late transactions in the 
Mahratta empire. Ibid. p. 235. It is instructive to observe the preva¬ 
lence of exaggeration : Col. Collins in his letter from Scindia’s camp, 
dated 7th of April, 1802, says ; “ Since my arrival at this court, I have 
obtained more accurate information of the state of the regular infantry 
in the service of Dowlut Rao Scindia than I heretofore possessed. I 
believe your Lordship may rely on the correctness of the following state¬ 
ment. General Perron commands four brigades of native infantry, 
each consisting of ten battalions of sepoys. The complement of a bat¬ 
talion is 71G firelocks, and every corps is commanded by two or three 
European officers.” Ibid. p. 17 . By this statement. Perron’s infantry 
amounted to 28,641), more than one half beyond the estimate of the 
Governor-General, which yet we may suppose beyond the mark. 

This sketch of the history, both of Deboigne and Perron, for which 
I have heen obliged to trust to sources a little uncertain, is given, as ex¬ 
hibiting, which is enough for the present purpose, an idea, correct as to 
the class of men to which they belonged, rather than, in every minute 
particular, as to the individuals who arc named 
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BOOK VI. parents, he repaired to St. Petersburg, found means 

Chap. 12 . recommend himself, and was made a lieutenant. 

180.S detached to some Russian post on the Turkish 

frontier, and had the fortune to command the escort 
which attended Lord Percy in a progress among the 
Grecian islands. In consequence of the impression 
which he must have made upon that nobleman, and 
the views which he must have disclosed. Lord Pei’cy 
furnished him with two letters of recommendation, 
one to Mr. Hastings, Governor of Bengal, and ano¬ 
ther to Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, to 
whose acquaintance, it is said, he had already been 
admitted, during the residence of that nobleman as 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg. It is surmised, 
that he obtained the consent of the Empress to 
make a voyage to India, from which he was to return 
by way of Cashmere, Tartary, and the borders of 
the Caspian Sea. Be that as it may, he arrived at 
Madras in the year 1780, and engaged as an ensign 
in the service of the Nabob of Arcot. In 1782 he 
repaired to Calcutta, where the letter of l.ord Percy 
procured him a favourable reception from Mr. Hast¬ 
ings. Without disclosing his connection with the 
Russian government, he described to that Govenior 
the journey by Cashmere, and the shores of the Cas¬ 
pian, as the object which he now had in view; and 
was furnished by him with a recommendation to the 
Nawaub of Oude, and the British resident at Luck¬ 
now. It is said; that he was accommodated by the 
Nawaub with a bill of exchange on Cashmere for 
6,000 rupees, with which, instead of prosecuting his 
journey, he purchased arms and horses, and enteied 
into the service of the Rajah of Jeypoor; that upon 
intelligence of this proceeding he was ordered down 
to Ijucknow by Mr. Hastings, whom he thought it 
his interest to obey; that he found the means of ex- 
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culpating himself in the mind of that ruler, and was 
permitted to return to liUcknow; that he now en- ' 
gaged in trade, which he prosecuted with success ; that i803. 
he came to Agra, in 1784, at which time the liana 
of Gohud was closely besieged by Madajee Scindia; 
that he suggested to the Rana a plan for raising the 
siege, but Scindia intercepted his corresjwndence, and, 
itnpi essed with the proof of military talents which it 
displayed, consulted Mr. vVnderson, the British resi¬ 
dent, on the [)ropriety of taking him into his service; 
that Mr. Anderson, to whom he had letters of recom¬ 
mendation, sent for him, introduced him to Scindia, 
and procured him the command of two battalions, to 
be disciplined in the European style. The terror 
whicli Scindia found to march before the grape and 
bayonets of Deboigiie’s battalions, and the effects 
Avhich they produced in the !)attles of Lallsort, Chack- 
sana, and Agra, from 1784 to 1789, made him eager 
to increase their number to eight, then to sixteen, and 
afterwards, it is said, to twenty battalions, at which 
amount they remained. A battalion complete, con¬ 
sisted of 500 muskets, and 200 gunners, with four 
field pieces and one howitzer. The military talents 
of DeI)oignc, and the efficiency of his troops, were 
the grand instrument which facilitated, or rather pro¬ 
duced, the victories, and enlarged the dominions of 
Scindia, in the region of the Jumna. In 1792, with 
eight battalions, he fought the desperate battle of 
Mairta against a great army of Rattores, a warlike 
tribe of Rajpoots. In the same year, and with the 
same force, he defeated, after an obstinate conflict at 
. Patun, the formidable army of Ishmael Beg. In 
1792 , he defeated the army of Tuckojee Ilolkar, 
containing four battalions disciplined and com¬ 
manded by a Frenchman ; and at last made Scindia, 
without dispute, the most powerful of the native 
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princes in India. Deboigne was a man above six 
feet bigb, with giant bones, large featui’es, and pierc¬ 
ing eyes; he was active, and laborious to an astonish¬ 
ing degree; understood profoundly the art of bending 
to his purposes the minds of men ; and was popular 
(because men felt the benefit of his equitable and 
vigilant administration), though stained with three 
unpopular vices, jealousy, avarice, and envy.* 

Perron came into India as a petty officer of a ship, 
either with Suffrein, or about the time of Suffrcin’s 
arrival. Having travelled into the upper provinces, 
he first received employment in the army of the Rana 
of Gohud, where he served under the immediate 
command of an Englishman. After the destruction 
of the Rana, he joined, in quality of quarter-master- 
seijeant, a corps commanded by a Frenchman in the 
service of Scindia. Though he soon raised himself 
to a higher command, his corps was reduced, upon 
the return of the army into cantonments; and he was 
even unsuccessful in an application for employment 
in the army of the Begum Sumroo. When the bri¬ 
gade of Dehoigne began to be formed, the prosiiects 
of Perron revived. He received the command of 
the Boorhanpore battalion; and had an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself in the battle of Patun. He 
commanded the detachment of Deboigne’s army 
which besieged Ishmael Beg in Canoor; and it was 
to him that Ishmael Beg surrendered. To the honour 
of their European education, Dehoigne and Perron 
resolutely protected their prisoner from the death 
which Scindia, who had suffered from his prowess, 
thirsted to inflict upon him ; and he remained in the 


' This account, u liich savours of exaggeration, is derived from an 
English gentleman, who served at the same time with Dehoigne as an 
officer in Scindia’s army. See Asiat. An. Register for 1805, t’haracters, 

p. 22. 
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fort of Af^ra, with a considerable allowance for his book vi. 
subsistence. When the corps of Deboi^ne became 
.sufficiently numerous to be divided into two brigades, 1805. 
he gave the command of the first to M..Friinont, j^nd 
tliat of the second to IVl. Perron, who, accordingly, 
upon the death of Frimont, became second in com¬ 
mand. When the ambition of Scindia to establish a 
control over the Peshwa carried him to Poona, it was 
the brigade of Perron which attended him thither, 
and formed the principal part of his force. Perron, 
thus about the person of Dowlut Rao from the mo¬ 
ment of liis accession, and one of the main instru¬ 
ments of his power, easily succeeded to the whole 
authority of Deboigne, when, in 1798, that com¬ 
mander withdrew with his fortune to Euroj)e/ 

M. Deboigne had received a large track of country, 
in the region of the Jumna, in assignment for tlie 
maintenance of his troops. Not only the territory 
as well as the army which had devolved upon Perron 
required his presence upon the departure of De¬ 
boigne; but the presumption of the tTlovernors, both 
of Delhi and of Agra, had so much increased by tlie 
long absence of Scindia in the South, tJiat it seemed 
to be liigh time to reduce them to obedience. In 
the month of October, 1798, Perron sent two bat¬ 
talions, commanded by Colonel Sutlierland, one of 
the Englishmen who lielped to officer Scindia’s regular 
brigades, with an expectation that the Killcdar would 
deliver up the fort; but disappointed in that hope he 
sent three battalions more, and the place wa.s inv^ested. 

Though, from a humane rej^ard to the aged Mogul 
and his family, who were kept as a sort of jnisoners 
in the fort, much caution was used in fil ing at the 

‘ Tliese particulars, collected by the weil-infornicd editor of the e.ir- 
liest volumes of the As. An. Keg. (see vol. iii. Charac. p. 39), ate con¬ 
firmed by common history in all the leading and material points 

VOL. VI, 2D 
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BOOK VI. place, it was ready for assault in nineteen days, 
when the Rilledar capitulated and surrendered. ^ 
1803. This was the occasion, on which, for the first time, 
the^ custody of the emperor was placed in the hands 
of a Frenchman, lie had now, during ten years, 
been sulyect to the power of Scindia, under which he 
had fallen, by, the following means. 

In 17S2, when Mr. Hastings so eagerly made 
peace with the Mahratta powers, their dominions 
were bounded, on the north, by that great chain of 
mountains, which extends in a direction nearly east 
and west, from (hittack in the Bay of Bengal to 
Ajmere, and forms a great boundary between the 
southern and the northern portions of the Indian 
continent. This physical ban ier, against the dangers 
to which the English dominions in the north of 
India were exposed from the vicinity of the Mahrat- 
tas, was not all. On the western half of this chain 
of mountains, on its northern side, and immediately 
bordering upon the Company’s frontier, or that of 
their dependant the Nabob of Oude, were placed, 
forming another line of defence, a number of small 
independent states, all jealous of the Mahrattas, and 
all dreading any extension of their jiower. The 
whole of that wide expanse of country, which extends 
from near Allahabad on the east to the river Sutledge 
on the west; bounded, on the south by the moun¬ 
tainous ridge just mentioned, on the north, as far as 
Shekoah, by the Jumna, thence by a line passing 
near Secundra to the Ganges, and by the Ganges to 
Hurdwar; was, by the^policy of Mr. Hastings, left 
open to the ambition of the Mahrattas. This country 
contained, among other princijjalities, the territory of 


' See letters from an officer in Perron’s army. Asiat. An. Register, 
Yol. i. Chron. p. 50. 
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Bundelcund, and Narw ar; that of Gohud, including 
(riialior and Bind ; and the groat pro-, inccs of Agra 
and Dellii, including the J.'iat country, and nearly 
one lialf of tlie Dooab, subject chiefly to the Emjicror 
Shah Auluni, and a few other IMahoinedau chiefs. 
Scindia was tlic Mahratta prince, who, from the 
vicinity of his tei i itorios, and from his poM'cr, was 
best situated for availing himself of the offered advan¬ 
tage ; and lie did not allow the opportunity to escape. 
Anotlier Mahratta chieftain, indeed, found means to 
get a partial possession of liuiulelcund, while Scindia 
was engrossed with the business of other acfjuisitions; 
but all the rest of that extensive country ^vas wholly 
appropriated by the latter chieftain.' 

Scindia had already made great jirogrcss in subdu¬ 
ing this region, M hen, w ith Ismael Beg, he a]»j))’(tached 
Delhi in 1788. Gholam Rhadur, a son of Zabita 
Khan; who, having from some cause of disjdeasure 
Iieen banished from the presence of his father, had 
received an asylum from Shaw Aulum, and growing 
into his favour, had been created by him Ameer nl 
Omrah ; enjoyed at that time the princijial jiowcr a( 
Delhi. The emperor appears to have been desirous 


> Sec Kennel Asiat. An for 11104, Miscel. Tracis, p. 77 : llaniihon’s 
East liul. (iazeUecr. The policy of Icilin" him lake possession of ihis 
counlry, is ihns represented by Lord Wellesley: “ The lerriloi u-s of 
Scindia between the Jninna and the Ganges interrupt the line of our 
defence in that (piartcr; aird some of his jrrincip.d posts arc in'rodnci d 
iirlo the centre of our dominions; while the prrssession of Agra, Dclln, 
and of the western and southern banks oi the Junrna, enables him to 
command nearly the whole line of the western frontier. In the ercii' of 
any considerable accession to Scindia’s power, or in the crem ol his 
forming any connexion with France, or with any enemy to tire Krilish 
interests—the actual position of his territories and force.s in J liiido.stan 
would furnish great advantages to him, in any attack upon the Com¬ 
pany’s dominions.” Govenor-Generars Inslrnctions to the tom- 
mander-in-Chief, dated 27th July, 1K('3, Ibid. p. lad. As the 
Governor-General was making out u case, allowance is to be made for 
exaggeration. 
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of emancipating himself from the dominion of Gholam 
Khadur, a man of a haughty, and ferocious character; 
and informed him tliat, having no money to carry 
on tl)e contest, lie regarded resistance as vain. Gho¬ 
lam Khadur himself undertook for resources; only 
insisting, that, as “ the presence of the monarch was 
half the battle,” the Emperor should head the army 
in the field; and to this the Emperor assenting- 
comniissioned Gholam Khadur to make the requisite 
preparations for Avar. Next da5q it is said, a letter 
from the Emperor to Scindia Avas intercepted, in 
which the Emperor exhorted Scindia to use the 
greatest possible dispatch, for the purpose of destroy¬ 
ing Gholam Khadur; “for Gholam Khadur,” said 
ho, “ desires me to act contrary to my Avishes, and 
oppose you.” Upon this discovery Gholam Kliadur, 
burning for I’cvenge, ordered an attack upon the fort, 
in Avhich Shah Aulmu resided; carried it in a few 
days ; flenv to the apartment of tlie monarch, whom 
he treated Avith every species of indignity; and then 
put out his eyes. After plundering the Emperor 
and his family, and sjiaring no expedient, hoAA cver 
degrading, to strip the femides of all their valuable 
ornaments, he fled upon the approach of Scindia; 
AAdio thus became master of the legitimate sovereign 
of India, and of all the territories which yet oAvned 
his SAvay.‘ 


' Of this, as of oilior parts of tiie Maltratta history, in whicli the 
English were not i in mod lately concerned, when nur Unowledge is suHi- 
cienily certain in all the points of any niatoiial importatice ; we must, 
for the minute particulars, be satisfied to know that they cannot he very 
remote from the truth.—The rcmaiiiin|i history of Ciholam Khadur is 
short. He took refuge in .'Agra, which Scindia besieged—Seeing resist¬ 
ance hojiclcss, he took advantage of a dark night, stuffed his saddle 
with the jewels which he had plundered from the family of the Emperor, 
and with a few followers took his flight towards Persia. On tlie 
second night, having fallen from his horse, he gave time to his pursuers 
to come lip, and make him prisoner. Scindia, after e.xposing hint, for 
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Though the Emperor was allowed by Scindia to BOOK vi. 
remain in the fort of Delhi, with the nominal autho- ’ 
rity over the city, and a small district around, he was 1803. 
held in a state of poverty, in whicli* not only the 
decencies, but almost the necessaries of life were 
denied to him and his family. A Killedar or Gover¬ 
nor was placed in tlie fort, by whom lie was guarded 
as a piisoner. And .Scindia at times had made him 
set forth his claim, not only to the tribute wliich the 
English had covenanted to pay to him for Bengal, 
which they had so early found a pretext for 7)ot j)ay- 
ing, and "vvliich now with its interest amounted 
to a great sum; but to the wide extended sove¬ 
reignty which had ceased to be his, only by successful 
usurpation and rebellion. 

As there is no reason to believe that Perron 
beliaved not to Shah Aulum with all the humanity 
and delicacy, practicable in tlie circumstances of 
PeiTon; so there is reason to believe that the con¬ 
dition of the unhappy monarch was ameliorated, 
after he became subject to that European officer. 

M. Perron is re[>re5ented, by all those from whom 
we receive any accounts of him, cxce|)t the English 
rulers, as, not only a man of talents, but a man of 
humanity and moderation.’ 

some time, first in irons, next in a cage, ordered liim to be depri\ed of 
his cars, nose, hands, feet and eyes; in which deplorable condition he 
was left to expire.—^'riie party who pursued him was commanded by a 
Frenchman of the name of Lostoneaux. It was under him that Perron 
is said to have been first admitted into the service of Scindia, when he 
served as a quarter-master-serjeant, Lostoneaux is said to ha\ e got 
possession of the saddle, which Gholain Khadur is supposed to have 
stuffed with diamonds. This at least is known, that he soon after con¬ 
trived to slip away, and returned to Europe. His corps breaking up 
after his desertion. Perron was in danger of losing employment, till 
Scindia’s General gave him a battalion of his own. Asiat. An. Reg. 
for 1804, Gbron. p. 63.—Also for 1801, Charac. p. 39 

1 The English officer from whose letters, in the Asiat. An. Reg. 
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BOOK VI. By the distance at which Scindia, while engaged 
in establishing his authority in the south, was kept 
1803. from his dominions in the north, the administration of 
the governmerit of his new acquisitions, in the region 
of the Jumna, fell almost entirely into the hands of 
Perron, who was jiresent with an army, and had a 
large portion of it in assignment fn- the maintenance 
of Jiis troops. We have the testimony of a most un¬ 
exceptionable witness. Colonel Collins, both tliat he 
made a wise and excellent use of his power; and that 
the success of his administration bad created incurable 
jealousy and hatred in the breast both of Sciiulia’s 
nobles, and of Scindia himself. “ I have it,” savs 
that resident, in his letter dated .SOth of March, 1802, 
“ from good authority, that the Sirdai's of this court 
have frecpicntly remonstiatcd with the Maharaja, on 
the subject of th(! extensive authority vested in (h’- 
neral Perron; and 1 have also been told in confidencre, 
that, whenever the disturbances in this (juarter are 
composed, so far as to admit of Scindia’s rcj)airing to 

'ol. i. Chron. p. 50, \vc have the account of the surrenJer of Dcllit to 
Perron’s battalions, says, “The (icneral, from that amiable humanity, 
which is a nolile trait in his character, endL-avourctl to avoid recourse to 
hostile measures, in regard to the old king, the numerous princes, and 
princesses, wlio are detained in the fort: and even when the siege was 
laid,it was with full ))ermissiou of the kln'>, aiul every measure adopted 
to obviate any possible injury to the old monarcb and the royal family. 
Though the troops in the fort, amounting to fiOO, were delMrrcd from 
all exterior supplie.s of provisions, yet (ieneral Perron ordered that the 
royal persons should be amply feii|)plicd, and their provisions pass 
unmolested.” The author of a very intelligent letter (dated Oude, 
November, 17g(), on the military stale of the north-west part of the 
Company’s fumlier; published in the Asiat. An. Register for 1804, 
Miscel. Iraets, p. 77 ) says, “ General Perron, a French oflicer of 
great experience and eonsimim.iie abilities, both as a statesman and sol¬ 
dier, represents Dowlut Rao Scindia in Hindustan ; and is invested 
with the most full and absolute authority over every department of the 
governmeut, civil and military.—This power he exercises with great 
moderation, at lire same lime with a degree of judgment ,and energy, 
that evince verv superior talents.” 
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jealom of ^pron. 

Agra, it is the intention of the Maharaja to deprive BOOK vr. 
tlie General of the command of those fortresses which 
he now possesses in Hindostan. Nor do I doubt the 1803. 
trutli of this information ; wlien I reflect on the ge¬ 
neral disposition of the Mahrattas ; they beitig, as 
your Lordshij) well knows, at all times inclined to 
suspicion and jealousy; of which I saw strong symp¬ 
toms, at my audience with the Maharaja on the 27th 
ultimo. The ministers, who were present at this in- 
t('rvicw, having put various questions to me respectir)g 
the state of Scindia’s possessions in the Dooab, I pur- 
])osety spoke of them, as being in the most flourishing 
condition, ascribing the same to the able management 
of General Perron, to whom, as your Lordshiji recol¬ 
lects, they are assigned in jeydad. I also noticed the 
unwearied attention of the General, to improve and 
strengthen the works of the different fortresses gar¬ 
risoned by his troops; and mentioned likewise the 
high estimation in which he was held by all the Paj- 
l)oot and Seik Sirdars, who were chiefly guided by his 
councils and directions.” * Though we may easily 
enough suppose in this language a degree of exagge¬ 
ration, to which the occasion may be su])j)osed to have 
presented temptation, yet we cannot suppose a gen¬ 
tleman, of an English education, and of a high cha- 
lacter, to have made a deliberate statement for which 
he knew there was no foundation in fact. In his next 
letter Colonel Collins says, “ Such Mahratta Sirdars, 
as are envious or jealous of the power of M. Feri on, 
do not scruple to affirm, that he by no means wishes 
the total ruin of Holkar ; since, in this event, the 
Maharaja wovdd be enabled to repair to Hindostan, 
and to take ujion himself the chief direction of affairs 
in that quarter. Whether or not Scindia has been 


' Pjpers relative to the Mahratta war in 1803, ut supra, p. 17, 
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influenced by these suggestions, I shall not presume 
to determine; hut I believe it to be an undoubted 
fact, that General Perron has been given to under¬ 
stand he must relinquish the collections of all the dis¬ 
tricts which he now possesses in Hindustan, excepting 
those appertaining to liis jeydad, the annual l evenues 
of which are estimated at forty lacs of rupees ; at pre¬ 
sent the General collects nearly eighty lacs.” * From 
Fully Ghur, to which, ibr the purpose of avoiding the 
unhealthy season, he had returned from Scindia’s 
camj), having by the way paid a visit to Perron at his 
head quarters at Cowle, Colonel Collins, on the Sfth 
of .Tune, 1802, w rote again, as follows : “ General 
Perron has been jieremptorily directed by Scindia to 
give up all the Mehals in his possession, not appertain¬ 
ing to his own jeydad. And I understand, from good 
authority, that the General is highly displeased with 
the conduct of Scindia’s ministers on this occasion ; 
insomuch that lie entertains serious intentions of re- 
liiujuishing his present command, in the service of the 
Maharaja. Indeed, when I was at Cowle, he assured 
me, that ere long I might probably sec him at Futty 
Ghur.”" 

The first object to w hich General Lake was com¬ 
manded to direct the operations of the war, w as the 
destruction of the force of General Perron. This the 
Ciovernor-General, though he very seriously, if not 
violently dreaded it, yet at the same time, w ith a very 
pos.siblc inconsistence, so much despised, that he con¬ 
fidently expected the complete annihilation of it, 
before the end of the rains. “ I desire,” says he, 
“ that your Excellency will compose the main army. 


• Letter to Governor-General, dated. Camp near Ougein, 18lh April, 
1802. Ibid. p. 18. Compare the statement of I,.'!5,00,000 in the Go¬ 
vernor-General's notes. Ibid. p. 222. 

’ I bid. p. 24. 
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aiid regulate the strength and operations of the BOOK vi. 
several detachments, in the manner which shall aj)pear 
to your judgment to afford the most absolute security ISOJ. 
for tlie complete destruction of M. Perron’s force pre¬ 
viously to the conclusion of the rains.”* 

Not arms alone ; other expedients were to be em¬ 
ployed. “ It woidd be highly desirahle,” says the 
Governor-General, “ to detach AI. Perron from Scin- 
dia’s service, by pacific negotiation. AT. Perron’s in¬ 
clination, certainly, is, to disj)ose of Ids power to a 
Fl ench purcliascr; I should not be surprist^d if he 
were to lie found ready to enter into terms with your 
Excellency; provided he could obtain sufficient se¬ 
curity for his personal interests.—1 emjiowcr your 
Excellency to conclude any agreement for tlic security 
of AT. l^erron’s personal interests and property, ac¬ 
companied by any reasonable remuneration from the 
British government, which shall induce him to deliver 
up the whole of his military resources and ])ower, 
togetlier with his territorial jiossession, and the per¬ 
son of the ATogul, and of the heir apjiarent, into your 
Excellency’s hands. Tlie same princijile apjilies 
generally to AT. I’crron’s European officers. And the 
proclamations, with which 1 hav'e furnished your Ex¬ 
cellency, will enable you to avail yourself of the fir.st 
0 ])})ortunity of offering propositions to those officers, 
or to the several corps under AI. I’crron’s command.”* 

Gn the 7th of August, the General marched from 
Cavvnpore. On the 28th he reached the frontier: 
and early on the morning of the 29th moved into the 
ATahratta territories, wdth a view of attacking a part 
of AT. Perron’s army assembled near Ihc fortress of 


‘ Letter to Governor-General, dated, Camp near Ongein, 18th April, 
1802. Ibid. p. 18. Compare the statement of 1,>0,00,000 in the Go¬ 
vernor-General’s notes. Ibid. p. 159 . 

2 Letter,nt sujtra. Ibid. p. lO'l. 

O 
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BOOKVI. Allighur. The British army reached the enemy’s 

*^“*‘*' camp about seven o’clock in the morning; and found 
1803. the whole of his cavalry drawn up on the plain, close 
to the fort of Allighur. Appearing to be strongly 
posted, with their right extending to the fort of Alli¬ 
ghur, and their front jn-otcctcd by a deep morass, the 
General resolved to make his attack on their left flank, 
which had no protection cxcrept from two detached 
villages. The British cavalry were formed into two 
lines, supported by the line of infantry and guns ; but 
the enemy retired as they advanced, and (juitted the 
field without an engagement. They were estimated 
at the amount of 1.5,000. As if to show the cxti evne 
want of all cohesion, and hence of stability, in the 
materials of Perron’s power; the Goinmander-in- 
Chief informs the Governor-General, and the Gover¬ 
nor-General w ith exultation informs his employers ; 
that, upon so very trifling an occasion as tliis, “ many 
of the confederates of INI. Perron left him ; ” and “ I 
learn,” says the General, “ from all quarters, that 
most of the enemy’s cavalry, who opposed us yester¬ 
day, have returned to their homes, declaring their in¬ 
ability to oppose the English.” ’ 

The town of (.’oel immediately surrendered to the 
English ; but the garrison of Allighur resisted all the 
motives wdth which Eake endeavoured to persuade 
them. After consideration, he deemed it practicable 
to carry the Ibrt by assaidt; and this he preferred to 
the slow operations of a siege. The jdace was strong, 
with a broad and deej) ditch, a fine glacis, the country 
levelled for a mile round, and exposed in every direc¬ 
tion to the fire of the fort. Lieutenant-Colonel Mon- 
son w^as chosen to lead the attack: and the prepara¬ 
tions were completed before the 4th of September. 


Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 267 , 268 . 
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At tliree o’clock, on the morning of that day, the BOOKVI. 
troops moved down to a distance of 600 yards from 
tJie sortie. After waiting till half after four, the hour 1803. 
of assault, the storming party advanced,‘under cover 
of a heavy fire from the British batteries erected for 
the [tnrposc, and arrived within 100 yards of tlie fort 
before they were perceived. I'here v?as only one 
passage across the ditch into the fort, by a narrow 
causeway, where the enemy, having commenced a 
mine, I)ut omitted a draw-bridge, the British troops 
Avcrc enabled to pass„ and assault the body of tlic 
place. As soon as Colonel Monson perceived that 
the gari’ison had received the alarm, lie pushed on 
■with two flank companies of Europeans, hoping to 
enter the gate along with the external guard. The 
gate was found shut; atid the ladders were applied. 

Major Macleod of the 76th regiment, and two gre¬ 
nadiers, began to mount; but so formidable an array 
of pikernen ajipeared to receive them, that it would 
have been vain and foolish to persist. A gun was now 
required to blow ojien the gate. Being situated near 
the angle of a bastion, it was difficult to place a gun 
in a situation to act ujion it. Four or five rounds 
were fired, before it was blown open ; the troops were 
stopped about twenty minutes; during which they 
were raked by a destructive fire of grape, wall-pieces, 
and matchlocks; Colonel Monson was wounded ; six 
officers Avere killed; and the pi-incipal loss in the as¬ 
sault was sustained. A narrow and intricate passage 
of considerable length, all the way exposed to a heavy 
cross fire in every direction, led from the first gate to 
• that which led immediately into the body of the jdace. 

To this it was a work of great difficulty to bring up 
the gun ; and when it Avas brought up, the gate was 
found too strong to be forced. In this extremity 
Major Macleod pushed through the wicket with the 
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. grenadiers, and ascended the ramparts. After this 
but little opposition was made. The garrison endea¬ 
voured to escape in every direction. Many jumped 
into the ditch, of whom some were drowned. About 
2,000 perished. Some surrendered, and were per¬ 
mitted to quit the fort, by the Comraander-in-Chief, 
who was cloSe to the scene of action, to witness an 
attack which nothing but tlie persevering bravery of 
tlie men permitted to succeed, 'fhe English loss was 
fifty-nine killed, including six ; and 212 wounded, 
including eleven, European officers.' 

This fort was esteemed an acquisition of great im¬ 
portance ; as being the ordinary residence of M. 
ihuTon, and the jirincipal jilace of deposit for his 
military stoics; of which the quantity, found by the 
English, [u obably because it was inconsiderable, is not 
specified, in any of the printed documents in which the 
value of the acquisition is presented to view. 

The same day on which Allighur wds taken, the 
(’ominander found it necessary to send a considerable 
detachment, to join the officer left at Eutty Gur, 
charged v, ith a convoy for the army. Five conijianies 
of sepoj^s, with one gun, under the command of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Coningham, left at Shekoabad, had 
been attacked on the 2d of Sejitcmber, by a body of 
cavalry, commanded by a Ei’enchman of the name of 
Eleury. Though much superior in force, the assail¬ 
ants were repulsed, but returned to the attack on the 
4th, when the English capitulated, their ammunition 
being nearly spent. Before the reinforcements sent 
by the (General arrived, the enemy crossed the Jumna, 
and disappeared. 

On the .5th of September, M. Perron, addressed a 


' See the Gov.-Gen’s Notes, ibiJ. p. 247—and the Dispatch of the 
Commander, p. 268 . 



Jrum the Service of Scimlia^ J'l.'J 

letter to General Lake, which was received on the BOOKVi. 
7th. In that letter Perron informed the liritish Com- 
mander, that he had resigned the service of Dowlut 1803. 
Rao Scindia, and requested permission , to pass with 
his family, his effects, and the officers of his suite, 
through the Company’s dominions to Lucknow. ’Fhe 
instructions of the (iovornor-General, to pun hast', if 
possil)le, tlie surretulor of the military resources of 
Perron, have' already been mentioned. We are inform 
ed by the Governor-General, that “ on the t!Oth of 
August the Commander- in-Chief received a letter from 
General Perron, indicating a desire, on the jaut of 
that officer, to effect an arrangement, Avhich might 
preclude the necessity of an actiud contest between 
the Britisli forces, and those under t'tu' command of 
Genei’al Perron." Vfe learn, on tb.e same occasion, 
from the same higli authority, that some time before, 

Perron had applied for leave to pass tlirough the Com¬ 
pany’s territories, as l)eing about to resign tlic service 
of Scindia; and had, at the rotpiest of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, sent to the English camp a confi¬ 
dential agent, Avith whom a discussion took place on 
the 29th of August. All that avc further know is, 
that the agent de})arted, without effecting any ar¬ 
rangement. Tlie Governor-General tells us, that 
“ he evaded the propositions of the C’ommander-in- 
Chief, for the suri’ender of M. Perron.”' Perron 
miglit have i-eceived a large sum of money, had he 
bargained for his OAvn I’ctiremcnt, and transferred to 
the English any considerable portion of the military 
resources with which he was entrusted. Perron re¬ 
tired, wdthout bargaining at all: and, although he 
had the greatest cause of resentment against his 
employer, without transferring to his enemies the 


> Letter fromGov.-Gen. in Council, 25th Sept. 1803. Ibid. p. 187 . 
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BOOK VI. smallest {wrtion of the resources with which he was 
entrusted. 

1803. Governor-General informs us, that M. Perron 

stated two facts, which remarkably confirm what I 
have already suggested, with regard to the miserable 
foundation, and feeble texture, of all such j)ower as 
his. “ M. Perron stated, that liis reason for retiring 
])roceeded from his having received intelligence, that 
his successor had been appointed ; and was actually 
Oil his way to take possession of his new charge. M. 
Perron also observed, that tlic treachery and ingra¬ 
titude of his European officers convinced him that 
further resistance to the British arms u as useless.” ' 
(reneral Lake, who estimated, and knew that tlie 
Governor-General estimated, high the value of re¬ 
moving M. Perron, granted him, in a jwompt and 
handsome manner, the indulgences which he request¬ 
ed ; and that General proceeded in conseijucnce to 
Lucknow. 


On the same day on which General I.ake re(X‘ived 
the letter of Perron, measures being completed for 
the possession of Allighur, he began his march for 
Delhi. On the 9th of Septeinbei-, he readied Se- 
cundra; and during the next two days advanced 
about eighteen miles beyond Soorajepoor, when in¬ 
telligence was received, that the army which had 
belonged to Perron, now commanded by another 
Frenchman, of the name of Louis Berquien, had 
crossed the .Fumna from Delhi during the night, with 
a view to meet and repel the British army. 

The troops, fatigued with eighteen miles of march, 
and the heat of the day, reached their ground of 
encampment (six miles from Delhi) about eleven 
o’clock, and had scarcely pitched their tents when 


Gov.-Gen.’s Notes. Ibid. p. 248. 
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the outposts were attacked. The General, having book vr, 
reconnoitred, and found the enemy drawn up in order 
of battle, immediately ordered out the whole line. isos. 
The position of the enemy was on a rising ground, 
with swamps on either flank; their front, where 
filone they could be attacked, was defended by a 
numerous artillery and a line of entrenchments. The 
number of the British troops amounted to about four 
thousand five hundred men. That of the enemy is 
stated at nineteen thousand. The British infantry 
were ordered to advance from the right of battalions 
in op(‘n columns of companies ; and during this ope¬ 
ration, the cavalry were commanded to precede. Ad¬ 
vancing two miles in front, they were exj)osed for 
one hour to a severe cannonade, before they were 
joined by the infantry; the Commander-in-chief had 
Jiis horse shot under him ; and a considerable loss 
was sustained. As the infantry approached, the 
( Jcneral ordered the cavalry to fall back, Avith a view 
both to cover the advance of the infantry, and if j)os- 
sible to draw the enemy forward from their entrench¬ 
ments upon the plain. The enemy fell into the 
snare, believed the movement a retreat, and advanced, 
shouting, Avith the Avhole of their guns. The Britisli 
cavalry retired, with the utmost steadiness and order, 
till joined by the infantry, when they opened from 
the centre, and alloAved the infantry to pass to the 
front. The whole were instantly formed, the in¬ 
fantry in one line, the cavalry in a second, about 
forty yards in the rear of the right wing. The enemy 
had halted, on perceiving the British infantry, and 
began a tremendous fire of round, grape, and chain 
shot. The General having placed himself on the 
right of the line, the men advanced with steadiness, 
and Avithout taking their muskets from their shoulders, 
till within a hundred paces of the enemy, who began 
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BOOK VI. to pour upon them a shower of grape from the whole 
of their guns. Orders were given to charge with 
1803. bayonets. The line fired a volley, and rushed on 
with their gallant commander at their head, when 
the enemy gave way, and fled in eveiy direction. 
As soon as the troops halted after the charge, the 
General ordered the line to break into columns of 
companies, which permitted the cavalry to pass 
through the intervals with their galloper guns, an<l 
complete the victory. The enemy were pursued with 
slaughter to the banks of the Jumna. This battle, 
though small in scale, and not very trying from the 
re.sistance of the enemy, afiords a high specimen both 
of the talents of the General, and the discipline and 
bravery of the men. 

The enemy left the wliole of their artillery, sixty- 
eight picres of ordnance, with a great (juantity of 
ammunition, and two tumbrils containing treasure, 
on the field. In men, their loss was estimated at 
three thousand : that of the English, in killed, wound¬ 
ed, and missing, was four hundred and eighty-five. 
After being seventeen homs under arms, the British 
army took up I’resh ground towards tin; river, and 
next morning encamped, opposite to the city of 
Delhi. As the enemy had evacuated both the city 
and fort, Shah Aulum sent a message to exjn-ess his 
desire of jdacing himself under the protection of the 
victors. An intrigue had been opened with him be¬ 
fore, and means had been found to convey to him a 
letter from the Governor-General, promising to him, 
in case he should find the means, during the jjrcsent 
crisis, “ of placing himself under the protection of 
the British government, that every demonstration of 
respect and attention would be paid towards his 
Majesty on the part of tliat government, and that 
an adequate provision w ould be made ibr the support 
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of his Majesty, and of his family and household.” 
To this secret communication a secret answer was 
received by the Commander-in-chief on the 29th of 
August, “ expressing,” says the Governor-General, 
“ the anxious wish of his Majesty to avail himself 
of the protection of the British government.” ' On 
the 14th, the British army began to cross the river. 
And on the same day, the General Bounjuien, who 
commanded in the late action, and four other French 
officers, suri-endered themselves prisoners to tTcneral 
Lake. On the 16th, he paid his visit to Shah Aulum. 
The language of the Goveimor-General, on this oc¬ 
casion, is something more than pompous. “ Ilis 
Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, had the . onour 
to pay his first visit to his Majesty Shah Aulum on 
the 16th of September; and to congratulate his Ma¬ 
jesty on his eniancijiation from the control of a French 
faction who had so long oppressed and degraded him. 
His Majesty was graciously pleased to direct his 
eldest son, and heir apparent, the Prince Mirza Ak- 
bar Shah, to conduct the Commander-in-chief to his 
I’oyal presence. The Prince was to have anived at 
the Commander-in-chief’s tent at twelve o’clock : but 
did not reach the British camj) until half past three 
o’clock, p. m. By the time his Royal Highness had 
been received; remounted on his elephant; and the 
whole cavalcade formed, it was half past four o’clock. 
The distance being five miles, the Commander-in- 
chief did not reach the palace at Delhi until sunset. 
The crowd in the city was extraordinary; and it 

' Letter from Gov .-Gen. in Council, to the Secret Committee, 12ih 
of April, 1804 j Papers relating to the King or Mogul at Delhi, ordered 
to be printed 12th of March, 1803. See also the Message of the King, 
ibid. p. 9 , which, so far from expressing great anxiety of wish, exhibits 
much distrust of the English, complaining of their late conduct, and 
declaring an apprehension, “ lest when they gain possession of the 
eountry they may prove forgetful of him.” 
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was with some difficulty that the cavalcade could 
make its way to the palace. The courts of the palacti 
were full of people; anxious to witness the deliver¬ 
ance of their sovereign from a state of degradation 
and bondage. At length the Commander-in-chief 
was ushered into the royal presence: and found the 
unfortunate and venerable Emperor ; oppressed by 
the accumulated calamities of old age, degraded au¬ 
thority, extreme poverty, and loss of sight; seated 
under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his 
royal state, with every external appearance of the 
misery of his condition.”^ 

In another passage the Governor-General speaks ot 
this event, as “ delivering the unfortunate and aged 
Emperor Shah Aulum, and the royal house of Ti- 
mour, from misery, degradation, and bondage; and 
rescuing his Imperial Majesty, the Mogul, from the 
hands of a desperate band of French adventurers.”" 

With regard to the French officers, this is a lan¬ 
guage in the highest degree illiberal, if not unjust, 
and moreover, indecent. It was not they who de¬ 
graded, if that was a crime, the house of Timour; 
it is in evidence that they improved the condition ol 
its surviving members; it is not in evidence that the) 
did not improve it, as far as that improvement de¬ 
pended upon them. It is manifest, that certain forms 
of respect, and a less penurious supply of money, was 
all that could depend upon them. Of these there is 
no indication that the first w^ere withheld. Of the 
second, the French had little to bestow. The reve¬ 
nues of Perron’s government must with great diffi¬ 
culty have met its charges, and he departed at last 
with no more than the fortune of a private indi¬ 
vidual. Whatever he afforded to Shah Aulum be- 

> Papers relating to the Mahratta War, ut supra, p. S49. 

2 Papers, ut supra, p. 234. 
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yond the allowance prescribed by Scindia, he must BOOKVi, 
have paid out of his own fortune. And had Shab 
Aulura been supported out of the pocket of any Eng- 2803. 
lish gentleman, of the Govemor-Gefteral himself, 
though doubtless he would have dealt by him kindly, 
and even generously; yet I may venture to affirm, 
that his “ royal state” would not have Exhibited great 
magnificence. 

Besides, who wmiild not imagine, upon hearing 
this language of the English ruler, that l»e was about 
to restore his “ Imperial Majesty, Shah Aulum, 

(whom his subjects were so anxious to see delivered 
from a state of degradation and bondage,”) to his lost 
authority? to those territories, from which he had 
been extruded, only by successful usurpation and 
rebellion, territories of which the possessions held by 
the Company formed a material part ? or, if he was 
not to give him any of the usurped territories wdiich 
had fallen to the lot of the English, not even that tri¬ 
bute which they had stipulated to pay him, and which 
they had long withheld; that at any rate he w as to 
bestow upon him those territories, of which Scindia had 
deprived him, and which the English had just retaken, 
or were about to retake ? Not an atom of this. 'I'he 
English were to restore no territory. Even that 
which they were now taking from Scindia, and of 
which by Scindia the Emperor had but lately been 
robbed, the English were to keep to themselves. 

The English, therefore, were to hold his “ Imperial 
Majesty” still degraded from all sovereign power; 
still in bondage ; as much as ever. The very words 
of the Governor-General are, that only so much 
“ regard should be paid to the comfort and conve¬ 
nience of his Majesty and the royal family, as was 
consistent with the due security of their persons” in 
other words, their imprisonment. Wherein then 

2 E S 
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B(X)KVI.consisted the difference of his treatment? In this 
Chap, ig. }jg would enjoy more of the comforts 

1803. which in a state of imprisonment money can bestow, 
and was secure from personal violence. 

The lofty description afforded us by the British 
ruler goes on in the following words. “ It is impos¬ 
sible to describe the impression which General I^ake’s 
conduct on this interesting occasion, has made on the 
minds of the inhabitants of Delhi, and of all the Mus¬ 
sulmans who have had an opportunity of being made 
acquainted with the occurrences of the l6th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1803. In the metaphorical language of Asia, 
the native news writers who describe this extraordi¬ 
nary scene, have declared that his Majesty Shah 
Aulum recovered his sight from excess of joy.’ In 
addition to many other marks of royal favour and 
condescension, the Emperor was graciously pleased 
to confer on General Lake the second title in the 
Empire, Sumsam u dowlah asfigat' ul muJk, Khan 
dowran Khan, General Gerard Lake Bahadur, 
J'utteh jung: The sword of the state, the hero of 
the land, the lord of the age, and the victorious in 
war.” ^ 

Though mention is made of the surrender of no 
more than one other French officer, named Doder- 
neque; the letter to the Secret Committee, dated the 
Slst of October, says, “ The Governor-General in 
Council has the satisfaction to inform your Honour¬ 
able Committee, that no French officers of any con- 


' They probably said something not less extravagant, when he passed 
into the hands ofScindia. 

® How often, in looking narrowly into the conduct of public affairs, 
has the friend of humanity occasion to lament the low state in which 
political morality remains! its deplorable state compared even with 
private morality! How many men would disdain the practiceof hypocrisy 
in private, who, in public, life, regard it, even in its grossest shape, s 
far from importing the same baseness of mind ! Notes, ut supra, p, 249 
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sidoratiqn now remain in the service of the confe- BOOK VI. 
derated Mahratta chieftains.” ' This, then, was a 
danger, of which, whatever else may justly be said of 1803. 
it, there was little difficulty in getting.rid. 

Appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Ochterlony to hold 
the chief command at Delhi, and leaving a garrison 
of one battalion and four companies of .native infantry, 
with a corps of Mcwatties newly raised under the 
command of Englishmen, who had quitted the service 
of Scindia at the beginning of the war, the Comman¬ 
der-in-chief began his march to Agra on the 24th of 
September, and arrived at Muttra on the 2d of Octo¬ 
ber, where he was joined by the troops from Euttygui*. 

On the 4th he arrived at Agra; and immediately 
summoned the garrison, but no answer was returned. 

He received information, that considerable confusion 
j)revailed within the fort, where all the European 
officers were placed under confinement. 

Finding that approaches could not be made, unless 
seven battalions were dislodged of the enemy’s regular 
infantry, who, with several guns, were encamped 
without the fort, and occupied the town of Agra, 
together with the principal mosque, and some adjacent 
ravines. General Lake gave directions for attacking 
the town and the ravines on the 10th, both at the 
same time, the one with a brigade, the other with 
three battalions of sepoys. The attack succeeded in 
both places, though not without a severe conflict; 
and the troops engaged in the ravines, being carried 
by their ardour to quit them, and gain the glacis, for 
the purpose of seizing the enemy’s guns, were exposed 
to a heavy fire of grape and matchlocks fi’om the fort, 
and suffered proportionally both in officers and men. 

Another occurrence was, that the defeated battalions 


I Ibid. |>. SOU. 
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agreed afterwards to transfer their services to the 
British commander, and marched into his camp, to 
the number of 2,500 men, on the 13th of October. 

On that day the garrison desired a parley; but 
while a British officer, sent into the fort. Was endea¬ 
vouring to remove their objections to the terms of 
capitulation, they recommenced firing, and would 
admit of no further intercourse. The breaching bat¬ 
teries, however, having opened on the morning of the 
17th, and threatening a speedy catastrophe, they 
capitulated in the evening, on terms of safety to their 
persons and private property.^ 

A force, composed of fifteen regular battalions, sent 
north by Scindia at the commencement of the cam¬ 
paign, atui of two battalions which had joined them 
from Delhi, after the bretle of the 11th of September, 
still remained. Thtn had occi pied a position about 
thirty miles in the rear of the British army, during 
the siege of Agra, but without attempting interrup¬ 
tion. And they were understood to have in view a 
march upon Delhi, with the hope of recovering that 
important post. In quest of this enemy, the British 
army moved from Agra on the 27th of October. 
Retarded by the heaviness of the rain, they left the 
heavy guns and baggage at Futtypore, and on the 
30th and 31st marching twenty miles each day, they 
encamped on the 31st, a short distance from the 
ground which the enemy had quitted in the morn¬ 
ing. The General conceived the design of overtaking 
them with the cavalry, and giving them, by a slight 
engagement, interruption till the airival of ftie in¬ 
fantry. Marching from 12 o’clock on the night of 
the 31st, till seven the next morning, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, he came up with the enemy, re- 
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U cuLing, as he imagined, and in confusion. Eager bookvi. 
not to permit their retreat to the hills, and to secure 
their guns, he resolved, as he himself expresses it, 1803. 

“ to try the eflect of an attack upon them Avith the 
cavalry alone.” 

The advance of the cavalry was slow, the road 
having been rendered difficult by the 'Water of a re¬ 
servoir, the embankment of which the enemy had 
cut. The British General, commanding the advanced 
guard and firet brigade, led by Colonel Vandeleur, to 
march upon the point, where the enemy, who had for 
some time been covered by the clouds of dust, had 
last been observed in motion, directed the remainder 
of the cavalry to attack in succession as soon as they 
could form and come up. When they advanced suf¬ 
ficiently near to perceive the enemy, they found them 
occupying an advantageous j)osition, with their right 
upon a rivulet which the British had immediately 
passed, their left on the village of Laswaree, and their 
w hole front amply provided with artillery. The point, 
to which the advanced guard and first brigade were 
directed, was found to be the left of the enemy’s new 
position, which without hesitation they attacked. 

They forced the line, and penetrated into the village. 

Colonel V andeleur having fallen in the charge ; but 
they were exposed to so galling a fire of cannon and 
inusquetxy, that it was impossible to form the squa¬ 
drons for a second attack, and the General was ob¬ 
liged to draw them off. They left for want of draught 
cattle, the guns of the enemy which had fallen into 
their hands ; and the other brigades retired from the 
fire to which they found themselves exposed, wdthout 
being able to discover the enemy, though tliey fell in 
with and carried aw^ay a few of their guns. 'Ehe Biitish 
infantry which had left their former ground at three 
in the morning, arrived on the banks of the rivulet 
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BOOK VI. about eleven. After so long a march, some time for 
”***' refreshment was indispensably required. During 
1803. interval a proposal was received from the enemy, 
offering on certain conditions to surrender their guns. 
The General, eager to stop the effusion of blood, 
offered immediately to^ comply with their terms, and 
allowed them an hour to come to a final determina¬ 
tion. In the mean time, the disposition was made 
for battle. The whole of the infantry was formed 
on the left, with a view to attack the right flank of 
the enemy, which since the morning had been thrown 
back to some distance, leaving an interval to the 
rivulet. The British infantry was formed in two 
columns, the first destined to turn the right flank of 
the enemy, and assault the village of Mohaulpoor, the 
second, to support the first. The cavalry was formed 
into three brigades, of which one was to support the 
infantry in the attack of the enemy’s right, another 
was detached to the right of the British army, to watch 
the enemy’s left, avail itself of any confusion, and attack 
them in their retreat; the third composed the reserve, 
and was formed in the space between the preceding 
two. The enemy were drawn up in two lines, which 
had the village of Mohaulpoor between them on the 
left, and extended beyond it on the right. 

The time for parley being expired, the British in¬ 
fantry moved along the bank of the rivulet, through 
high grass and broken ground which afforded cover. 
The enemy, as soon as the movements of the British 
columns to turn their flank- became visible, threw 
back their right, forming an acute angle in front with 
their former position, and rendering it impossible to 
turn their flanks. As soon as the British columns 
became exposed to the enemy’s cannon, the field 
pieces which they had been able to bring up, and the 
galloper guns attached to the cavalry, formed into 
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four'batteries, began also to fire. The cannonade on BOOKVi. 
both sides was very spirited and severe. The King’s 
76th regiment, which headed the attack, and had 1803. 
often signalized its discipline and courage in India, 
had arrived, together with a battalion and five com¬ 
panies of native troops, within one hundred paces of 
the enemy, while the remainder of the column, im- 
])eded in its advance, was still at some distance 
behind. This advanced party were exposed to the 
enemy’s fire; and the men were falling very fast. 

Thus situated, the General thought it better to ad- 
v^ance with them to the attack, than wait till the 
remainder of the column should be able to form. 

As soon as they arrived within reach of the enemy’s 
cannister shot, a tremendous fire was opened upon 
them ; and their loss was exceedingly severe. The 
regulaiity of their advance being disturbed by the 
severity of the cannonade, the enemy’s cavalry were 
encouraged to charge. I’he steadiness, however, of 
“ this handful of heroes,” as they are justly denomi¬ 
nated by their grateful commander, enabled them 
to repulse the assailants with their fire. They rallied, 
however, at a little distance, and I’esumed a menacing 
posture ; w^hen the General ordered an attack by the 
British cavalry. It was performed, with grcat 
gallantry and success, by the 29th regiment of dra¬ 
goons, whose commander. Major Griffiths, was 
killed by a cannon shot immediately before the charge. 

The infantry, at the same time, advanced upon the 
enemy’s line,'which they broke and routed. The 
remainder of the first column of British infantry 
arrived just in time to join in the attack of the 
enemy’s second line, of which the right had been 
thrown back in the same proportion as that of the 
first. IMajor General Ware, w ho commanded the 
right wing of the British Army, fell about the same 
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BOOKVl. time by a cannon shot. After a g-ood resistance, and 
losing all their guns, the enemy were driven back 
1803. towards a small mosque in the rear of the village, 
when the thr^ brigades of British cavalry, advanc¬ 
ing upon them from their different positions, charged 
them w-ith great execution. A column of the enemy 
on the left attempted to go oft' in good order with a 
part of the baggage: but were turned by the brigade 
of horee which had been detached to the right of the 
British army, and shared the same fate with the rest 
of their companions. About two thousand of the 
enemy seeing it impossible to escape, threw down 
their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners, 
with the baggage and every thing belonging to their 
camp. 

This battle appears to have been gained pi’incipally 
by the admirable discipline and bravery of tlie 76tli 
regiment. Of the Commander, the gallantry was 
probably more remarkable than the generalship. He 
was frustrated in two of his plans; in his attack witli 
the cavalry in the morning, and in turning the flank 
of the enemy in the afternoon; and tlie victory was 
gained at last by mere dint of hard figliting, to whicli 
the general himself set a conspicuous example. He 
led the charge of the cavalry in the morning; and 
at the bead of the 76th regiment (which he allowed 
to come up too soon) conducted in person every ope¬ 
ration of the day. Two horses were shot under him; 
and his son, acting as his aid-de-camp, was wounded 
by his side, in circumstances resembling those ol 
poetic distress. The son had but just jjersuaded the 
father to mount his horse, after one of his own had 
fallen under him, jnerced by several shot, when he 
himself was struck with a ball; and at that instant 
the father was obliged to lead on the troops, leaving 
his wounded son upon tlie field. 
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With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy BOOK VI. 
ai’e supposed to have brought into the action more 
than four thousand horse. Their guns, in number igQ 3 _ 
seventy-two, being all taken, were rilore precisely 
known. The English loss amounted to 172 men 
killed, 6.52 wounded. Three months only had 
elapsed since General l^ake crossed the Mahratta 
frontier; and not only the whole of that army which 
the Governor-General had ti-e.'ited as an object of so 
much apprehco iion was destro\ ed, but the whole of 
that exteosiv^e territory in the regi >a of the .lumna, 
which the predecessor of l -owhit Rao had so lalx)- 
riously added to his dominions, was placed in the 
hands of the English.' 

During the time of these exploits, the great divi¬ 
sion of the English army in the south had been em¬ 
ployed in the following manner. The strong for¬ 
tress of Ahmednuggur. held f y Scindia, with its 
adjoining territory, w as the object of the first opera¬ 
tions of General Wellesley. He moved from his 
camp at Walkee on the 8th of August, and, arriving 
at Ahmednuggur, took the Pettah by escalade, on 
the same day. The English had thirty-three men 
killed, and eleven wounded. I’liey opened a battery 
against the fort on the 10th; and on the 11th the 
Kelledar or Governor offered to negotiate; and on 
the 12th evacuated the fort, on condition of safety to 
the persons and private property of the garrison. 

This acquisition was of some importance; one of the 
strongest fortresses in India, in good repair, on the 
frontier of the Nizam, covering Poona, and a point 
. of support to the future operations in advance.'' 

In taking possession of the districts, of 6,84,000 
rupees estimated revenue, deixjndant on Ahmednug- 

1 Notes, ut supra, p. 261 to 254, 288. 
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BOOKVI. gur, and making arrangements for the security of 

CiiAi’. IS. tjjg ^}jg General was occupied for several days, 
jggg and crossed the Godavery only on the 24th. On the 
same day Stindia, and the Rajah of Berar, having 
ascended the Adjuntee Ghaut, entered the territory 
of the Nizam with a large body of horse. On the 
29 th General Wellesley arrived at Aurungabad, 
between which place, and the corps under Colonel 
Stephenson, M^ho had moved to the eastward toward 
the Badowly Ghaut, the enemy had passed, and had 
reached Julnapoor, about forty miles east from Au¬ 
rungabad. The enemy continued their march in a 
south-east direction, with a view, as was reported, to 
ci’oss the Godavery, and march upon Hyderabad. To 
intercept them in this intention. General Wellesley 
regained the river, and moved eastward along its 
northern hank. The enemy, however, soon altered 
their course, and proceeded to the north of Julnapoor. 
Colonel Stephenson returned from the eastward on 
the 1st of September, and on the 2d attacked and 
carried the fort of Julnapoor. After this, he made 
several attempts to bring the enemy to action, and 
actually surprised their camp on the night of the 9th 
of September. They continued their northern move¬ 
ment toward the Adjuntee pass, near which they 
were joined by a detachment, it is said, of sixteen 
battalions of Scindia’s regular infantry, commanded 
by two Frenchmen. On the 21st the divisions of the 
British army were so near, that the two commanders 
had a conference, and concerted a plan for attacking 
the enemy jointly on the morning of the 24th. Co¬ 
lonel Stephenson marefied by a western route. General 
Wellesley by the eastern, round the hills between 
Budnapore and Jalna. On the 23d, General Wel¬ 
lesley received intelligence that Scindia and the 
Rajah had moved off with their cavalry in the morn- 
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ing; but that the infantry, about to follow, were still bookvi. 
in camp at the distance of about six miles. Chap. 12. 

This intelligence, from which the General inferred ”^8^^ 
the intention of the enemy to escape, \nade him re¬ 
solve to attack them, without w^aiting for Colonel 
Stephenson till the following morning. He found 
the whole combined arm}" near the village of Assye, 
encamped on the bank of the Kaitna river. His 
road brought liim first in front of their right; but as 
it was composed almost entirely of cavalry, and the 
defeat of the infantry was most likely to be effectual, 
he resolved to attack the left. Marching round, he 
crossed the river Kaitna, at a ford beyond the enemy’s 
left flank; and formed the infantry in two lines, and 
the British cavalry as a reserve in a third; leaving 
the Mahratta and Mysore cavalry on the other side 
of the Kaitna, to hold in check a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, which had follow^ed the British 
army from the right of their own position. As soon 
as the enemy perceived the intention of the British 
general to attack their left, they changed the position 
of their infantry and guns. Another stream called 
the Juah, of nearly the same size w"ith the Kaitna, 
flowed in a parallel direction: at a small distance 
beyond it, the enemy formed a line, having its right 
on the Kaitna, and its left on the Juah. This line 
and that of the British army faced one another; but 
the enemy formed a second line on the left of their 
position, nearly at right angles to their first, extending 
to the rear along the banks of the .Tuah. The fire of 
the enemy’s guns performed dreadful execution, as 
the British army advanced. The British artillery 
had opened upon the enemy at the distance of 400 
yards; ‘but the number of men and bullocks that 
were disabled soon rendered it impossible to bring 
on the guns; and as they w"ere found to produce 
(i 
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BOOK VI. little effect, the Genei’al resolved to advance without 

^^ 12 . The right of the British line was so thinned 

1S03 cannon of the enemy’s left, that a body of their 

cavalry was encouraged to ehai-ge it. A body of the 
British cavalry, however, was prepared to intercept 
them, and they were lepelled with slaughter. The 
steady advance of the British troops at last over¬ 
awed tlie enemy, and they gave way in every direc¬ 
tion. The cavalry then broke in, and cliarged them 
M'ith the greatest effect. The enemy fled, but the 
force of the English was too small to render the vic¬ 
tory decisive. Some of the enemy’s corps went off 
in good order; and Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell was 
killed, in charging with the British cavalry a body 
of infantry, who had again formed, but soon resumed 
their retreat. JNIany also of the enemy’s guns which 
had been left in the rear by the British line as they 
advanced, were by a practice common in the native 
armies of India, turned upon the British by indi¬ 
viduals who had thrown themselves as dead upon 
the ground. The General thought it necessary to 
take a regiment of European infantry, and one of 
native cavalry, and proceed in person to stop this fire, 
which for some time was very severe. His horse in 
this operation was shot under him. The enemy’s 
cavalry, which had been hovering about during the 
action, continued for some time near the British line. 
But at last, the whole of the enemy went off, leaving 
ninety-eight pieces of cannon, and seven standards in 
the hands of the English, with 1,200 men, it is said, 
dead on the field. 

It required no ordinary exertion of discipline and 
courage in the men to advance with so much stea- 
dkie ' under the carnage of such a fire. The per¬ 
sonal courage, too, was abundantly displayed, of the 
Gene al who led them on. ■ And unless in as far a$ 
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the wisdom may be questioned, first of sacrificing so BOOKVI. 
great a number of men for the only object which 
could be attained by it; next, of not waiting for the i 803 .r 
amval of Stephenson, when the victory would have 
been attended with much greater, perhaps Avith de¬ 
cisive effects, the conduct of the action, it is pro¬ 
bable, possessed all the merit of whi^»the nature of 
the case allowed. Of the British army, 428 were 
killed, 1138 were wounded. As the whole are said to 
have consisted of only 4,500 men, between one 
third and one half of the whole army were either 
killed or wounded- Tliis was paying very dear for 
so indecisive an affair.' 

Colonel Stephenson, though his march had been 
retarded by some unexpected impediment, arrived on 
the 24th; and was immediately sent after the enemy, 
whom the state of the troops under General Wel¬ 
lesley rendered him unable to pursue. The enemy 
had been so little broken or dispersed by their defeat, 
that they had little to dread, from the pursuit of 
Colonel Stephenson; and pi’oceeded westward, along 
the bank of the Taptee, as if they meditated a 
descent upon Pooraa, by a march to the southward 
through the Caserbary Ghaut. General Wellesley 
imagined that this was a demonstration to prevent a 
northern movement of the British troops against the 
city of Boorhanpore, the fortress of Asseergur, and 
the rest of Scindia’s places in Candesh. But that 
General deemed himself sufficiently strong, both to 
proceed against the places in question, and to watch 
the movements of the enemy towards the south. 

. Remaining with his own army to the southward, be 
sent his commands to Stephenson, who had descended 
the Adjuntee Ghaut, in pursuit of the enemy, to con- 
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BOOK VI. tinue his march to the northward, and attack Booiv 
hanpore and Asseerghur. As soon as the plan of the 
1803. British General came to the knowledge of the enemy, 
the Rajah of Berar and Scindia separated their ar¬ 
mies, the former marching towards Chandore, the 
latter making a movement to the northward, for the 
purpose of yielding protection to his threatened pos¬ 
sessions. General Wellesley followed to the north, 
and descended the Adjuntee Ghaut on the 19th of 
October; Scindia, upon this, instead of continuing 
his movement to the north, gave it an easterly direc¬ 
tion through the valley formed by the Taptee and 
Poona rivers; while the Rajah of Berar passed 
through the hills which formed the boundary of Can- 
desh, and moved towards the Godavery. This 
seemed to require again the presence of General Wel¬ 
lesley in the south, who accordingly ascended the 
Adjuntee Ghaut on the 25th of October, and, con¬ 
tinuing his march to the southward, passed Aurun- 
gabad on the 29th. 

In the mean time Colonel Stephenson had easil}" 
accomplished the service upon which he had been 
detached. The City of Boorhanpore was evacuated 
on his approach; and was entered by the British 
troops on the 15th of October. On the 17th he 
marched upon Asseerghur, the importance of which, 
in the estimation of the people of India, may be con¬ 
jectured from a name by which it was distinguished, 
the Key of Deccan. On the 18th Colonel Ste¬ 
phenson attacked the Pettah, and of course with 
success. On the 20th the batteries were opened 
against the fort, and within an hour the garrison of¬ 
fered to accept the conditions which the British com¬ 
mander had proposed on summoning the place. In 
thb manner the fortress was placed in the hands of 
the English on the 21st, and with it the whole of 
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Scindia’s dominions in Deccan. The operations of BOOK vr. 
the army were now turned against Berar. Colonel 
Stephenson began an easterly movement towards 
Scindia; and received the commands «f the General 
to prosecute his march as far as Gawelgliur, and lay 
siege to that, the principal fortress belonging to the 
llajaK of Berar. ^ 

In tlie first week of November, .Icswunt Rao 
Gorparah, and another person of inferior rank, arrived 
in tlie British cam]), commissioned, they said, by 
Scindia, to treat with General Wellesley, on the 
subject of pe^ce. As soon after the battle of Assye 
as the 8th of October, the British General had re¬ 
ceived a letter from one of Scindia’s ministers, re¬ 
questing (hat he would send to the enemy’s camp, 
o7ie of the British, and one of the Nizam’s, officers, 
to settle the terms of a jjeace. With this request 
the Genei'al deenied it, on two accounts, inexpe¬ 
dient to comply; first, because the letter bore no 
stain}) of the authority of Scindia, who might after¬ 
wards disavow it; next, because a British o/Kcer in 
the camp of tlie enemy, and the aj)])earance, on the 
j)art of the British of being jietitioner for jjeace, nould 
I'eaniinate the dejected minds ol' the enemy’s troojis. 

But he expressed his readiness honourably to rece-ive 
any person wliom the confederate chiefs might lor 
that })ur]>oso depute to the British camj). Several 
subsequent })ro[)osals had been transmitted to him, 
but all, through channels, which the princijial might 
have disavowed. Even Gorparah, and his comjia- 
nion, when reijuested, at their first conference with 
General Wellesley, to exhibit their credentials, had 
none to produce. Though liable to be dismissed 
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BOOK VI. with disgrace, they were told by the British General, 
that they might remain in the camp, till tliey had 
180.S. time to receive from their master those powers which 
were necessar)" to enable them to treat, and those do¬ 
cuments to substantiate their powers without which 
they ought not to have been sent. In the mean 
time a letter grrived from Scihdia, declaring _^is in¬ 
tention to send another commissionei’, and disavowing 
Gorparah and his (Companion. General Wellesley, 
who believed, in this case, that the master was the 
impostor, not the servants, sent for the unhappy men, 
and made them acquainted with the dangerous situ¬ 
ation in which they were placed, lliey convinced 
him that on their part there was no fiction, and 
gratefully received bis assurance that he would not 
render them the victims of the duplicity of their 
master. In the mean time, Gorparah’s application 
for j)owers, and his account of his reception by the 
British General, had been received by Scindia, and 
determined that unsteady chief to send him tlie re¬ 
quisite powers. Tliey arrived in the British camp 
a few hours after the conference on the disavowal 
had taken place, but were still defective in one essen¬ 
tial point; for amendment in respect to which, the 
General advised Gorparah and his colleague again to 
apply. In the mean time, he solicited an armistice, 
and that for both confederates. This, as no ambas¬ 
sador, or expression of a desire for j)eace, had yet 
arrived from the Rajah of Berar, and as it was impo¬ 
litic to allow the hostile Princes to negotiate in com¬ 
mon, Wellesley positively refused, in regard to the 
other chieftain ; but granted to Scindia for the troops 
in the Deccan It was dated on the 23d of Novem¬ 
ber ; requiring, that Scindia should take up a position 
agreed upon, and not approach the British camp 
nearer than a distance of twenty coss. Calculating 
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upon the division of the confederates; finding that 
the Rajah of Berar was proceeding towards his own 
territories, that the number of troops lie had with him 
was small, and diminishing every day; ceasing, in con¬ 
sequence, to have any apprehension for the territories 
of the Nizam, Wellesley descended the Ghaut by 
Rajoora, with a view to support, and qpver the opera¬ 
tions of Stephenson against the fort of Gawilghur. 
The principal part of the army of the Rajah of Berar 
was encamped under the command of his brother 
Munno Bappoo, not far from Elichpoor. And the 
cavalry of Scindia, who had not yet ratified the ar¬ 
mistice, was encamped at about four miles distance. 
Colonel Stephenson had advanced as far as Hattee 
Anderah, on the 28th of November; when, being 
apprised of the situation of the enemy, and the ap¬ 
proach of General Wellesley, he prudently halted to 
enable both armies to co-operate in the attack. They 
joined, on the 29 th, at a place within sight of the 
enemy’s camp. Upon the British approach, the 
enemy retired; and as the troops had jierfonned a 
very long march on a very hot daj, the General had 
no intention of pursuit. Bodies of horse were in a 
little time observed in front. And on jiushing for¬ 
ward the picquets for taking up the ground of en¬ 
campment, the enemy were distinctly perceived, 
drawn up regularly on the plains of Argaum. Late 
as was the period of the day, the General resolved to 
attack. The distance was about six miles. The 
British army advanced in a direction nearly parallel 
to that of the enemy’s line, in one column, led by the 
British cavalry, and covered on the left and rear by 
the cavalry of Hyderabad and Mysore. 'I'he enemy’s 
line extended above five miles. Scindia’s part of the 
force, consisting of one very heavy body of cavalry, 
M^as on the right, having .some Pindarees and other 
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BOOK VI. li^ht troops, on their outward flank. The village of 

Chap. IS. with its extensive enclosures and gardens, 

180^5 Xvas in the rear of the enemy’s line; in its front was a 
plain, cut hy a number of water courses. The British 
army was formed in two li)ies; the infantry in the 
first; the cavalry in the second, the British, to sup¬ 
port the right, tlie Mogul and Mysore, the left. The 
British line was not formed exactly jiarallel to that of 
the enemy, but with the right a little advanced to 
pi-ess upon the enemy’s left. Some time was spent in 
forming the order of battle, because part of the in¬ 
fantry which led the column got into some con¬ 
fusion. As soon as the line was formed, the whole 
advanced in the greatest order. ’J’wo regiments on 
the right wei-c attacked by a large body of Persians, 
as was supposed, whom they destroyed; a battalion 
also on the left received and repulsed a charge of 
Scindia’s cavalry. As the British line advanced, tlie 
enemy retired in disorder, leaving thirty-eight piece's 
of cannon, with their ammunition, in the hands of the 
assailants. 'I'lie cavalry continued their pursuit by 
moonlight; but night rendered it inipossiblc to de¬ 
rive many advantages from the victory. 'J’hc British 
loss, in this battle, if battle it may be called, was 
trifling; total in killed, wounded, and missing, .‘346. ’ 
After the battle of Argaum, the General resolved 
to lose no time in commencing the siege of Gawil- 
ghur. lie arrived at Elichpoor on the .'ith of Decem¬ 
ber, where he endeavoured to collect information for 
the attack. Gawilghur stands upon a lofty point of 
a ridge of mountains between the sources of the rivers 
Poona and Taptee. It consisted of two forts ; the 
inner, fronting to the south where the rock is most 
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precipitous; and the outer, covering the former, BOOKvi. 
toward th(' north-west and north. Upon deliberation 
it appeared adviseable to make the principal attack 1803 . 
upon tlie northern side. To this service the corps of 
C'olonel Stephenson was destined, having been cquip- 
p('d for that purpose at Asseerghur. On the 7th, 
both divisions of the army marclied ft’om biliclij)oor; 
tliat under (^oionel Stephenson, by a road of about 
thirty miles in length, through th(> mountains, the road 
which led most directly to the j)oint of attack ; that 
iindc'r (ieneral 'Wellesley, Avith all the cavalry, in a dif¬ 
ferent direction, A'. ith a view to cover, and if [)ossiblc 
assist tliem, by (giier attacks on the south and the 
west. 'Jlie march of Colonel Stephenson, through the 
mountains, was attended with almost insuperable 
ditlicnltics. 'J’he heavy ordnance, and stores, were 
dragged by hnml, over mountains, and thi’oiigh ra¬ 
vines, for nearly the Avhole distance, l)y roads which 
it had hcA'ii previously necessary for tlie troops to 
make. On the 12th, Colonel Stephenson reached 
his ground, and at night erected two batteries in 
front of the north face of the fort. On tlie same 
night the troops of Ceneral AVellcslcy constructed a 
battery on the mountain under the southern gate; 
but as it Avas impossible to get up the heavy guns, it 
proved of little advantage. On the cvmning of the 
Ifth, the breaches in the Avails of the outer fort Avere 
practicable. Preparations Avere made during the 
day ; and the assault Avas to be given on the follow¬ 
ing morning. Beside the party destined lor the 
storm, two detachments were led, one toward the 
southern, another toAvard the north-west gate, for 
the purpose merely of drawing the attention of the 
enemy, as neither of them could get into the fort till 
the storming party should open the gates. The troops 
advanced about ten o’clock; and the outer fort was 
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BOOK VI. soon in possession of the assailants. The wall of the 
inner fort was then to be carried. It had not been 
1803. breached, and attempts were made in vain upon the 
gate. A placcj however, was found,.at which the 
wall might be escaladed, when Captain Campbell 
mounted with the light infantry of the 94th regiment, 
and opened the'gate. After this the gan’ison made 
no resistance. “ Vast numbers of them,” says the 
General, “ were killed particularly at different gates.” 

While the two great divisions of the British army 
were thus engaged, the minor objects of the war had 
been no less successfully pursued. 

The detachment of British troops which had been 
assembled at Allahabad, under the command of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Powell, for the occupation of Bundel- 
cund, crossed tlie .lumna, and entered that pro¬ 
vince, on tlie 6tli of September. The situation of the 
province at that period was briefly as follows. 

Chuttersaul, having succeeded a long line of Hindu 
ancestors, in the Rajahship of Bundelcund, of whom 
a considerable number had existed in the state of 
vassals to the IVIogul throne, availed himself of the 
decline of that monarchy, not only to re-establish his 
independence, but enlarge his dominions. Alarmed, 
however, at the prospect of what was likely to follow 
liom the power and disposition of his Mahratta 
neighbours, he sought for protection to his house, by 
securing the favour of the most powerful of the Mah¬ 
ratta leaders. For this purpose, though the father of 
a numerous offspring, he adopted Bajee Rao, the first 
Peshwa, as his son ; and left him a third part of his 
dominions. The rest he divided equally between 
two of his sons. Further subdivisions took place in 
succeeding generations. Jealousies arose among the 
different branches of the family; and wars ensued. 
The country, as was the habitual state of Hindu 
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countries, was perpetually ravaged by hostile con¬ 
tentions ; and at last so much enfeebled, that it 
offered an easy prey to any invader. 

When Scindia made his conclusivt; attempt, in 
1786, upon the expiring sovereignty of Delhi, the 
Peshwa joined in the expedition, with a view of 
joining also in the jdunder. Ilis object was to obtain 
the Dooab, or district between the .Tumna and Gan¬ 
ges ; and he placed Ali Bahadur, the grandson, hy 
an illegitimate father, of Bajee Rao, the first Peshwa, 
whom he destined to govern it in his name, at the 
head of the troops whom he sent to join in the exj)e- 
dition. In the course of the enterjtrise, a breach 
ensued between Scindia and Ali Bahaudur, who was 
joined by another chief, named Rajah Tliinmut Baha¬ 
dur. Frustrated in their views upon tl)e Dooab, 
which Scindia destined, proljably from the beginning, 
for himself, these two chieftains directed their arms 
against Bundelcund. From the distracted state of 
the country, it was speedily over-run, and apj)arently 
subdued ; but in a mountainous region, where every 
village was a fortress, the authority of the Maliratta 
government was not easily, indeed never completely 
established. Ali Bahaudur agreed to yield obedience 
and tribute to the Peshwa, the latter of which was 
never in his power. He died in 1802, having spent 
fourteen years without completing the reduction 
of Bundelcund, one of the fortresses of which, the 
celebrated Callinger, he was fruitlessly besieging, at 
the time of his death. His son, Shumshere Bahaudur, 
eighteen years of age, was then resident at Poona; 
and the Raja Himmut Bahaudur, who had always 
retained a great share of power, and who now found 
the government at his disposal, appointed a distant 
relation of the family, regent, during the absence 
of the prince. In this situation were the affairs of 
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Operations for 

BundelamdjWhen the Peshwa was driven from Poona, 
and the war broke out between the British government 
and the Mahratta chiefs. 

In the month of August, 1803, certain alterations 
were agreed upon between the British government 
and the Peshwa, in the terms of the treaty of Bassein. 
Of these the principal were, that the English, in lieu 
of some of the ceded districts, and as a compensation 
for an additional number of subsidized troops, should 
accept of territory in Bundelcund, which it remained 
for them to subdue, yielding, by estimate, a revenue 
of 36,10,000 rupees. ‘ As 1 liimnnt Bahaudur, in the 
[tollable success of the Englisli, anticipated the loss 
of In's own })Ower, lie ingeniously resolved to assist 
them in their proj('Ct, on condition of olitaining an 
advante.geous indemnity to himself. He was accord¬ 
ingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 14,000 
men, as soon as the detachment of the British army 
entered tlie territory of Bundelcund. He joined the 
detachment on the 1.1th of Scptcmljer; on the 23d, 
they arrived, in conjunction, on the bank of tlie river 
Cane; and found the troops of Sluiinshere Baliaudur, 
a considerable force, cncam])ed on the ojiposite side. 
After reducing several forts, and eslablishing the 
British authority in the adjacent district, they crossed 
the Cane on the 10th of October; and on the 12th 
gave battle to Shumshcre Bahaudur; who retreated 
with loss, and shortly after, desj)airing of his ability 
to maintain the contest, crossed the river Betwah, and 
retired from the province. 

For seizing the province of Cuttack, a part of the 
northern division of ilic Madras army, doing duty in 
the northern Chrears, was destined to inarch from 
Ganjam, and to lie reinforced liy a detachment of 
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ihe Conquest of Cuttack. 

6,216 men from Bengal. Of this detachment, a body 
of 8.54 were collected at Jallasore, to be ready to pe¬ 
netrate into Cntta.ck, as soon as the movements of 
the principal force should render it necessary; .521 
were to take possession of Ballasorc ; and 1,300 wei-e 
to occupy a post at Midnapore, with a view to sup¬ 
port tlie dctacliments at .Jallasore and jallasore, and 
alTord pi-otcction to the Company’s li’ontier against 
any suddcji incursion of the Kajaii’s horse, Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Campbell, the officer chosen to conduct 
tliis expedition, having been seized witli an illness, 
whicli threatened his life, lieutcnant-Colonel Har- 
conrt was aj)pointed to act in his stead. 

The troo})s marched from (fanjain on the 8th of 
September, and on the 14tli took possession of iJIa- 
nickj>aLi!in, wlienee tiie niahrattas fled uj)on their 
ap[)roaeli. Application was made to the Brahmens 
of .Inggernaut to place tlic Pagoda under British 
protection : and with this they complied. The next 
object was (’attack ; but the ijiundations produced 
by tlie rains allowed not the march to begin before 
I lie 24th of September, and even tlien rendered it so 
laliorious and slow, being also, in some degree, ha¬ 
rassed by [larties of the enemy’s horse, that it was not 
completed before the 10th of October. The town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were begun 
for the reduction of the fort. Of the other detach¬ 
ments, that appointed to take possession of Ballasorc 
had there landed on the 21st of September, and soon 
overcame all the resistance by which it was opposed. 
The detachment formed at .Tallasore left that place 
on the 23d of September, and on the 4th of October 
arrived without opposition at Ballasorc. On the 10th 
of that month, a force of 816 men marched from Bal- 
lasore, by order of the (fovernor-ffeneral, to aid 
l ,ieutcnant-(’olonel Ilarcourtin the reduction of Cut- 
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BOOK VI. tack. Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, was a place of 
Chap. 13. considerable strength, and had only one entrance, by 
180S ® bridge, over a wet ditch of enormous dimensions. 

A battery, which opened on the morning of the 14th, 
in a few hours, took off nearly all the defences, and 
silenced the guns on one side, when it was resolved 
immediately to try the assault. In passing the bridge 
the storming party, headed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clayton, were exposed to a heavy, but ill-directed fire 
of musquetry from the fort; and forty minutes elapsed 
before they succeeded in blowing open the wicket, at 
which the men entered singly. Two other gates 
were forced after some resistance; when the enemy 
hastened to abandon the fort. The fall of this place 
delivered the whole of the province of Cuttack into 
the hands of the English. * 

The conquest of Scindia’s territories in Guzerat 
was made by a force from Bombay, consisting of one 
European regiment, with a proportion of artillery and 
sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wooding- 
ton. They marched from Baroda on the 21st of 
August, and encamped within two miles of Baroach 
on the 23d. Though the next day, when the English 
advanced upon the place, the enemy were seen posted, 
as for resistance, in front of the pettah, they were 
soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next 
morning Colonel Woodington took possession of the 
pettah ; and on the 29th the breach in the fort was 
reported practicable. The storming party were led 
by Captain Richardson, and displayed the virtues 
seldom wanting in British troops on such an occasion. 
The enemy resisted with considerable spirit, for a 
little time; but then fled, with slight loss to the as¬ 
sailants. After the capture of Baroach, and its de- 
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pendencies, yielding a revenue of eleven lacs of rupees, BOOK vi. 
Colonel Woodington proceeded against Champaneer, 
the only district which Scindia now possessed in the igos. 
province of Guzerat. It was defended by a fort, on 
Powanghur, one of the detached hills, which form so 
many places of great natural strength in India. 
Champaneer, the pettah, was carried by “assault with 
inconsiderable loss. At first the Kelledar of the fort 
refused to surrender; but, on the 17th of September, 
when preparations were made for the assault, he capi¬ 
tulated, and the fort was occupied by the British 
troops.' 

The Mahratta cheiftains were now eager to escape 
by negotiation the ruin which their arms were unable 
to avert. On the evening of the 30th of November, 
the day after the battle of Argaum, a vakeel arrived, 
bearing a letter from the Rajah of Berar, and request¬ 
ing a conference with the British General. First, a 
discussion arose about the origin of the war; the va¬ 
keel maintaining, that the British government; Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley maintaining, that the Rajah was the 
aggressor. The vakeel alleged, that the war com¬ 
menced, because the Rajah did not obey the orders of 
Colonel Collins, in withdrawing with his troops: 
Wellesley affirmed, that the war commenced, because 
the Rajah, along with Scindia, had assumed a posi¬ 
tion which threatened the British allies. The vakeel 
contended, that the troops of the Rajah were on his 
own territory; that his presence there was necessary, 
both because the contest between Scindia and Holkar 
was destructive to Hindustan, and because the Peshwa 
• had made a treaty with the English, contrary to the 
custom of the Mahratta states: Wellesley replied, 
that for mediation between Scindia and Holkar, the 


' Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 243. 
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IKX.>KVI. position taken by the Eajah was unnecessary, and 

Chap. 12 . j}jg treaty of the Peshwa the English would 

1803 leave to interfere. The vakeel, as the 

representative of the weakest party, at last declared, 
that, however tlie war began, his master was very de¬ 
sirous of bringing it to an end. He was then ques¬ 
tioned about his powers, but said he had only a com¬ 
mission to learn the ivisbcs of the British GencTal, 
and to express the desire of the Rajah to comjdy. 
Compensation, for the injuries of agression, and for 
the expenses of the iv ar, was dei'larcd to be the only 
basis on which the English would treat. 'J'lie vakeel 
apjdied for a su.spension of arms, which was absolutely 
rejected ; and leave to remain in camp, till he should 
I’cccive powers sufficient to treat, v. hich was also re¬ 
fused ; and he was advised to take uj) his intermediate 
residence in some of the neighl)ouring towns. 

A second conference took place on the 9th of No¬ 
vember, when the vakeel j)i'oduced letters from the 
Rajah, expressing assent to the conditions w hich the 
British Cenm’al had presented for the basis of nego¬ 
tiation. The cessions, demanded by the English to 
cfl'ect the stijnilatcd compensation, were then de¬ 
scribed : For the Company the wdiole of the province 
of Cuttack, including the port of Ballasore : Eor their 
ally the Ni/.am, the country lying between his ow'n 
frontier and the river Wurda to the eastward, and 
between his own frontier and the hills in w hich are 
situated the £orts of Gawilghur and Ncrnulla, to the 
northw'ard; together with renunciation of all the 
claims which the Rajah might have ever advanced on 
any part of his dominions : vVnd for their other allies, 
any of the Zemindars and Rajahs, the tributaries or 
subjects of the Rajah, Avith whom the English had 
formed connections during the war, the confirmation 
of all their engagements. The v^ikeel exclaimed 
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against the exorbitance of tliese demands, which were BOOKVi. 

sufficient, he said, not only to reduce, but entirely to __ 

destroy the state of his master. 1803. 

“ Major General Wellesley replied, that the I\ajah 
was a great j)olitician; and ought to have calculated 
rather better his chances of success, before he eom- 
meiiced the war; but that having coiijmenccd it. it 
was [n’oper tliat he should suffer, before he should 
get out of the scrape.” ‘ 

After several discussions, in which General Wel- 
h'sley relaxed only so fai- as to reserve to the Kajah 
the forts of (iawilghur and Nernulla, with contiguous 
districts yielding four lacs of annual revenue, the 
terms of the treaty were arranged on the l6th, and 
signed by the llritisli General, and the Mahratta 
vakeel, on the 17th of December, ISOd. The forts 
were lel't to the liajah, as not being calculated to be 
of mucli advantage to the Nizam, wdiile they were 
necessary to the liajah for coercing the predatoiy 
])cople on the hills; and the contiguous districts 
wen; gianted, in order to leave him an interest in 
restraining the dej)re(!ators, to whose incui’sions these 
districts, togetlier witli tlie rest of the adjoining 
country, were continually exposed. Of the country, 
to whi(;h the liajah was thus obliged to resign his 
j)retensions, he had possessed but a sort of divided 
sovereignty, in conjunction with the Nizam. It was 
originally a part of the Suhah of Deccan; but the 
iMahrattas had established over it a claim, at first to 
one-fifth, afterwards by degrees to one half, at last to 
four-fifths, and in some parts to the whole, of the; 
revenues. Though an extensive and fertile country. 


' MenioraiuUim transmitted by General Wellesley to the Governor- 
General ot the conferences between him and tlie Ambassador of the 
H.ijali of Berar. Papers relating to East India affairs (printed by order 
of the House of Commons, June ISOb), No. Cf), |). !t;4. 
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BOOKVl.it was not, however, computed that the Rajah had 
annually realized from it more than thirty lacs of 
1803 . rupees. 

To some,other articles; as, the exclusion from his 
service of Europeans and Americans, the mutual ap¬ 
pointment of resident ambassadors, and the renuncia¬ 
tion of the confederacy; scarcely any objection was 
experienced, on the part of the Rajah.' 

If he had not prevented further hostilities by com¬ 
pliance, the British General was prepared to pursue 
him to Nagpoor, the capital Of his dominions, while 
the troops in Sumbulpore and Cuttack were ready to 
co-operate, and General Lake, having subdued all 
opposition in Hindustan, was at liberty to detach a 
force into Berar.^ 

At the very time of negotiation, the Governor- 
General prepared a copious delineation of his views 
respecting the objects to be obtained by concluding 
treaties of peace with the belligerent chiefs, and sent 
it, bearing date the 11th of December, under the 
title of Instructions to General Wellesley. Even 
now the formation of what he called a defensive al¬ 
liance with Scindia, that is, the substitution in the 
service of Scindia of the Company’s troops to Scindia’s 
own troops, was an object of solicitude with the Bri¬ 
tish ruler: And he prepared two plans of concession ; 
one, for the supposition of his accepting; another for 
the supposition of his rejecting, the proposition of a 
subsidiary force The singular part of the offer was; 
to maintain the subsidiary force, if equal to that which 
was placed at Hyderabad, without any expense to 
Scindia, and wholly at the Company’s expense; for 
it was distinctly proposed, that for the expense of 

' Memorandum, ut supra; Letter of General Wellesley to the Go¬ 
vernor-General; and copy of the treaty. Ibid. p. 182—13*. 

2 Notes relative to the peace. Ibid. p. 18S. 
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that force, no assignment of territory beyond that of BOOK vi. 
which the cession would at all events be exacted of Chap. 18. 
him, nor any other funds whatsoever, should be 1303 , 
required.* 

By the ratification of the treaty with the Rajah of 
Berar, the whole of the forces under General Welles¬ 
ley were free to act against Scindia:^ The troops 
which had been employed in reducing the possessions 
of that chief in Guzerat, having accomplished that 
service, were now ready to penetrate into JNIalwa to 
his capital Ougein, for which purpose they had ac 
tually marched to the frontier of Guzerat: And the 
detachment which had been prepared by General 
I..ake to co-operate in the subjugation of Berar, might 
now commence operations on the unsubdued domi¬ 
nions of Scindia.^ 

It was not till the 8 th of December that the va¬ 
rious artifices of that chieftain, to procrastinate, and 
to evade the proposition of admitting compensation 
as the basis of negotiation, were terminated. His 
vakeels insisted that, as his losses were still greater 
than those of the English, if compensation were the 
question, it was to him that the greater compensation 
would be due. It was answered, that he was. the 
aggressor. But this was the point in debate ; this was 
what Scindia denied. He was given, however, to 
understand, that he was the unsuccessful party, and 
of this he had a bitter and certain experience. A 
long discussion ensued, on the cessions to which, un¬ 
der the title of compensation, the English laid claim. 

A further conference took place on the 11th. Other 
conferences followed, on the 24th, the 26th, and the 
28th ; when compliance was expressed with the terms, 
from which it was found that the English would not 

' Instructions of Gov.-Gen. parag. 62. Ibid. p. J21. 

Notes relative to the peace with the confederate Mahratta chieftains- 
Ibid. p. 143. 
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BOOK VI. recede. On the following day, the treaty was signed. 
The Maharajah ceded all his rights of sovereignty, in 
1803. country, between the .Tiimna and the Ganges, 
and to the nortliward of the territories belonging to 
the Rajahs of Jeypoor, .lodepoor, and Gohud ; he 
ceded the fort and territory of Baroach ; the fort and 
territoiy of j^hmednuggur ; all the possessions which 
he had held on the south side of the j\(ljuntcc hills to 
the Godavery river; all claims upon his Majesty 
Shah Allium, or to interfere in his alfairs; and all 
claims of every description upon the British govern¬ 
ment, or any of its allies, the Subahdar of the Dec- 
can, the Peshwa, and Anund Rao Guiekwar. Pro¬ 
vision w as made for the independence of all those 
minor states, in the region of the .lumna, which had 
formerly borne the yoke of Scindia, hut had made 
engagements wnth the English during the recent war. 
The fort of Asseerghur, the city of Boorhanpore, 
the forts of Powanghur, and Gohud, w ith the ter¬ 
ritories de[)ending upon them, were restored. Seiu- 
dia was also allowed to retain certain lands in tlu' 
vicinity of Ahmednuggur; and w'ithin the cessions 
wdiich he had made in the north, liis claims ivere 
allowed to certain lands wdiich he represented as the 
private estates of his family, and to the possession of 
wddeh none of the rights of sovereignty were to he 
annexed. Cei’tain jaghircs and pensions, which 
Scindia or his predecessor had granted to individuals, 
either of their family, or among their princijial ser¬ 
vants, in the ceded countries, or upon their revenues, 
w'erc confirmed, to the amount of seventeen lacs of 
rupees per annum. Scindia most readily engaged 
not to receive into his service any Frenchman, or the 
subject of any European or American power, that 
miglit be at war wdth the British government. Lastly, 
an article was inserted, leaving the way open to form 
afterwards an additional treaty I'or a subsidiary at- 



and with the Minor States an the Jumna. 

liance; which, in this case, was not to be subsidiary; 
for the English government stipulated to afford the 
troops their pay and subsistence, without compensa¬ 
tion either in money or land. 

Ol' these cessions, it was agreed between the Bri¬ 
tish govei-nment and its allies, that the territory, 
situated to the westward of the river, Wurdah and 
the southward of the hills on which were the forts of 
(iawilghur and Nernulla, together with the territory 
between the Adjuntee hills and the river Godavery, 
should belong to the Nizam; that Ahmednuggur 
and its territory should belong to the Peshwa, to 
whose capital it so nearly approached; and that all 
the rest should belong to the English. The minor 
princes, in the region of the Jumna, who formerly 
bore the yoke of Scindia, and whom it weis the policy 
of the Governor-General now to render dependant 
upon the British govei-nment, and to form of them a 
sort of barrier on the British frontier against any 
aggression of the Mahratta powers, were the Rajahs 
of Bhurlpore, Jodepore, Jyepoor, Macherry, and 
Boondee, the Ranah of Golnid, and Ambagee Rao 
Englah. 

With the first five of these minor princes, who 
were already in possession of acknowledged sovereign¬ 
ties, treaties of alliance were formed, on condition, 
that the English should take no tribute from them, 
nor interfere in the affairs of their government; that, 
in case of the invasion of the Company’s territory, 
they should assist in repelling the enemy; and that 
the Company sliould guarantee their dominions 
against all aggression, they defraying the expense 
of the aid which they might receive. The case of 
the remaining two chieftai.ns required some further 
‘arrangements. The Ranah of Gohud had been dis¬ 
possessed of his territories by Scindia ; and all of them, 
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BOOK VI. together with the neighbouring districts, had l)eer} 
consigned to Ambajee, one of Scindia’s leading conn- 
1803. manders, as renter. Ambajee had deserted Scindia 
during the war; and it was now determined to make 
a partition, in sovereignty, of the territories which he 
rented, betw'cen him and the Ranah of Gohud, re¬ 
serving the fort and city of Gualior to tlx? Company. 
The same condition was contracted, as in the case of 
the other three princes, respecting mutual defence; 
but it was appointed that three battalions of the 
Company’s sepoys should he stationed with the Ranah, 
and paid for by him, at the rate of 75,000 rupees a 
month.* 

The condition to which Scindia was reduced, by 
the war, and by the sacrifices which he had made for 
the attainment of peace, excited in his breast the 
liveliest apprehensions with regard to the power and 
designs of Holkar; and he now applied in earnest to 
interpose, if possiWe, the shield of the Company l)e- 
tween himself and this formidable antagonist. By 
one expedient alone, was he permitted to hope, that 
this important olyect could be gained; by entering 
into the system of general alliance, and subsidiary 
defence. It was agreed, accordingly, that Major 
Malcolm should repair to tire camp of Scindia, to 
settle the terms of a treaty of this description. The 
business was acconjplished, and the treaty signed art 
Boorhanpore on the 27th of February, 1804. There 
were two remarkable circumstances. One was, tlie 

* Memorandum of the conferences between Major-General the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley, and the Ambassadors of Dowlut Rao Scindia; Let¬ 
ter from General Wellesley toGov.-Gcn.; Treaty of peace with Scin¬ 
dia; and treaties with the Rajahs of Bhurtpore, 8cc. Ibid. p. 132— 
164..; and the Gtwernor-GeneraVs “ Notes lelatire to the peace con¬ 
cluded between the British government and the confederate Mahraita 
chieftains, and to the various questions arising out of the terms of the 
pacification.” Ibid. p. 177—109. 
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price which the Governor-General consented to pay BOOK VI. 
for the supposed advantage of placing a body of Bri- 
tish troops at the disposal of Scindia, and pledging ]803. 
the English government for Ws defence. The amount 
of the force defined by the treaty was 6000 infantry, 
and the usual proportion of artillery. Tliese troops 
were to be maintained entirely at the .expense of the 
English government, with the proceeds of the newly- 
acquired dominions; and that they might not e.sta- 
blish an influence in Scindia’s government, they were 
not even to be stationed Avithin his territory, Iiut at 
some convenient place near his frontier within the 
C^Jompany’s dominions. The other remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance was, not the condition by wliich the Eng¬ 
lish government made itself responsible for the de¬ 
fence of the dominions of Scindia, but that, by which 
it engaged to make itself the instrument of his des¬ 
potism ; to become the executioner of every possible 
atrocity towards his own subjects, of wliich he might 
think proper to be guilty. It bound itself, by an ex¬ 
press stipulation, not to interfere between him and 
his subjects, how dreadful soever his conduct in re¬ 
gard to his subjects might be. But the momimt his 
subjects should take measures to resist him, what¬ 
soever the enormities against wdiich they might seek 
protection, the English government engaged, with¬ 
out scruple, and without condition, to act imme¬ 
diately for their suppression and chastisement. Where 
was now the doctrine of the Governor-General for 
the deposition of princes whose government was bad ? 

Where was the regard to that disgrace which, as he 
told the princes w'hom he deposed, redounded to tlie 
British name, whenever they supported a govern¬ 
ment that was bad ? 

In forming his connexions with other states, either 
for war or peace, the IMaliarajah bound himself to 

2 a 2 
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BOOK VI. the slight condition of only consulting with the Coin- 
pany’s government, but by no means of being govern- 
1803. decisions; and in any war to be carried on 

by their mutual exertions it was agreed, without any 
mention made of the proportion of troops, that in the 
partition of conquests the shares should be equal. 
The stipulation with regard to Frenchmen, and other 
Europeans, or Americans, was made still more agree¬ 
able to the taste of the times ; for it was promised by 
Scindia that he would allow no such jrerson to re¬ 
main in his dominions without the consent of the 
Company’s government.* 

The Governor-General seemed now to have ac¬ 
complished the whole of his objects; and lofty was 
the conception which he formed of the benefits at¬ 
tained. 'I'he famous .official document, which has 
been already quoted, “ Notes, relative to the peace 
concluded between the British government and the 
confederate Mahratta chieftains,” concludes with “ a 
general recapitulation of the benefits wffiich the British 
government in India has derived from the success of 
the war, and from the combined arrangements of 
the pacification, including the treaties of peace, ol 
partition, and of defensive alliance and subsidy.” It 
exhibits them under no less than nineteen several 
heads ; 1. The reduction of the power and resources 
of Scindia and the Rajah of Berar; 2. The destruc¬ 
tion of the French power; 3. I'he security again«t 
its revival; 4. The annexation to the British domi¬ 
nions pf the territory occupied by Perron ; 5. The 
annexation of other territories in the Dooab, and the 
command of the Jumna; 6. The deliverance of the 
Emperor Shah Aulum from the control of the French; 
7. The security and influence derived from the sys- 


Treatv of alli.-mcr and inulii.il ilefrucf. Ibid. p. l64. 
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letn of alliance with the petty states along the Jumna 
against the Mahrattas; 8. The security and influence 
derived from the possession lof Gualior, and the sub¬ 
sidiary force established in Gohud ; 9. The means of 
defence derived from these same fountains against 
any other enemy on the north-western frontier; 10. 
The advantages both in security and wealth derived 
from Cuttack ; 11. The advantages derived from the 
possession of Baroach, which left Scindia no direct 
communication with tlje sea, or with the transmarine 
enemies of the British government; 12. The security 
derived from .Baroach against the intrigues of the 
Trench with any native state; 13. The additional 
security bestowed upon the British interests in Guze- 
rat, by the possession of Baroach, and the abolition 
of Scindia’s claims on the Guickwar ; 14. The reve¬ 
nue and commerce derived from Baroach; 15. The 
benefits bestowed upon the Peshwa and Nizam; 16 
The increased renown of the British nation, both for 
power and virtue; 17. The “ defensive and subsi¬ 
diary * alliance” with Dowlut Rao Scindia; 18. The 
power of controling the causes of dissension and con¬ 
test among the Mahratta states; the power of keep¬ 
ing them weak ; the power of preventing tlieir com¬ 
bination with one another, or with the enemies of 
the British state; 19. The security afforded to the 
Company and its allies from the turbulence of the 
Mahratta character and state. " 

This is exliibited as an instructive specimen of a 
good mode of making u}) an account. 

After this enumeration, the document breaks out 
into the following triumphant declaration; “ The 
general arrangements of the pacification; combined 
with the treaties of partition, with the defensive and 

' Subsidiary it could not well be, when he paid no subsidy. 

- Papers, ut supra, p. 107, 108. 
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BOOK VI. subsidiary alliance now concluded with Dowlut Rao 
Chav. 13 . g^india, with the condition of our external relations, 
1803. and with the mternal prosperity of the British em-r 
pire; have finally placed the British power in India, 
in that commanding position with regard to other 
states, which affords the only possible security for 
the permanent tranquillity and prosperity of these 
valuable and important possessions*’ 

It is material here to mark, what is thus solemnly 
declared, by one of the most eminent of all our Indian 
rulers; that, without that artificial system, which 
he created, of subsidiary troops and dependance, 
under the name of alliance, there is no such thing 
as security for “ the British empire in the East.” * 
The document goes on to boast, that the troops, 
thus bestowed upon the Peshwa, the Nizam, Scin- 
dia, the Guickwar, and Ranah of Gohud, would ex¬ 
ceed 24,000 men ; that all these would be maintained 
at the expense of those allies, which was incorrect, 
as Scindia paid nothing for the 6000 allotted to him; 
that this amount of troops would always be mainT 
iained in a state of perfect equipment, and might be 
directed against any of the principal states of India, 
without affecting the tranquillity of the Company’s 
possessions, or adding materially to its expenses. 

It then declares : “ The position, extent, and equip¬ 
ment of this military foi’ce, combined with the pri¬ 
vilege which the British government possesses of 
arbitrating differences and dissensions between the 
several states with which it is connected by the obli¬ 
gations of alliance, enable the British power to con¬ 
trol the causes of that internal war which, during so 
long a term of years has desolated many of the most 
fertile provinc(!s of India; has occasioned a constant 


1 (Vmlrast vvilh il llic (ii)iiuons of fiis successor. Viilc iufru. 
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nnd hazardous fluctuation of power among the native 
states; has encouraged a predatory spirit among the 
inhabitants ; and formed an inexhaustible source for 
the supply of military adventurers, prepared to join the 
standard of any turbulent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition, plunder, or rebellion. No danger can result 
from the operation of our defensive alliances, of in¬ 
volving the British government in war; excepting 
in cases of manifest justice, and irresistible necessity. 
The power of arbitration, reserved in all cases by the 
British government, not only secures the Company 
from the contingency of war, in the prosecution of 
the unjust views of any of our allies, but affords a 
considerable advantage in authorizing and empower¬ 
ing the British government to check, by amicable 
negotiation, the primary and remote sources of hos¬ 
tilities in every part of India.” ‘ 

AVhen extracted from these sounding words, the 
meaning is, that the British governintmt in India had 
obtained two advantages; 1. an enlargement of re¬ 
venue; 2. increased security against the recurrence 
of war, or the evils of an unsuccessful one. 

1. Additional revenue is only useful, when it is 
not balanced by an equal increase of expense. The 
Governor-General talks loudly of the additional re¬ 
venue ; but not a word of the additional expense. If 
wc had no more evidence but this, it would be a legi¬ 
timate inference, that the expense w^as omitted be¬ 
cause it would not have been favourable to his argu¬ 
ment to speak of it. We have abundant general 
evidence that the expense of governing enlarged ter¬ 
ritory, in almost all places, though more especially 
in India, equals, (w more frequently surj)asses, all 
the revenue which it is possible to draw from it. We 
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BOOK VI. shall presently see in what degree the facts of tlic 
Chap. 12. pj.ggg^t g^gg conform to the general rule. If it turns 
1803. out that the expense of governing the new territory 
is equal to its ‘ revenue, it follows that the enormous 
expense of the war, generated by the treaty of Bas- 
sein, and by the passion of the Governor-General for 
subsidiary alliiinces, remained altogether without 
compensation on the score of money. 

2. Let us inquire, if there is more solidity in the 
alleged advantage, in which, single and solitary, the 
whole compensation for the war remains to be sought, 
viz. security against the evils of war. 

Now at first view it would appear that an obli¬ 
gation to defend a great number of Indian states, an 
obligation of taking part in all their miserable and 
never-ending quarrels, was of all receij)ts the most 
effectual, for being involved almost incessantly in the 
evils of war. 

This increased exposure to the evils of war was far 
outweighed, according to the Governor-General, by 
the power of preventing war tlirough the influence 
of the subsidiary troops. 

Unfortunately the question which hence arises ad¬ 
mits not of that degree of limitation and precision 
which enables it to receive a conclusive answer. The 
probabilities, though sufficiently great, must be weigh¬ 
ed, and without any fixed and definite standard. 

One thing, in the mean time, is abundantly cer¬ 
tain, that if the East India Company was able to 
keep any Indian state from going to war, it must 
have been, because it was the master of that state; 
because that state was dependant upon the East India 
Company, and bound in all its concerns to obey the 
Company’s will. But if this were the case, and if 
the native governments were thus deprived of all 
independent power, infinitely better would it have 
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been, to have removed them entirely. Two pro- ROOK vi. 
digious advantages would thus have been gained; *"”***' 
the great expense of keeping them would have been 1803. 
saved; and the people in the countries under them 
would have been delivered from the unspeakable 
miseries of their administration; miseries always in¬ 
creased to excess by the union of a na*tive, with the 
British, government. But, to place this question on 
the broadest basis : The policy of taking the whole 
of the Mahratta country immediately under the Bri¬ 
tish government wonld either have been good, or it 
would have been bad. If it would have been good, 
why was it not followed; when the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 
applied with just as much propriety to the part that 
was not done, as the part that was? If it would 
not have been good j)olicy to take the whole of the 
Mahratta country under the British government; in 
other woi'ds, to have had the responsibility of de¬ 
fending it with the whole of its resources; it was 
surely much worse policy to take the responsibility of 
defending it, with only a j)art of those resources. 

Another question, however, may be, not whether 
something better than the defensive alliances might 
not have been done, but whether something might 
not have been done that was worse; whether, if the 
government of the Mahratta j)rinces was not entirely 
dissolved, it was not better to bind them by defensive 
alliances, than to leave them unbound; whether, ac¬ 
cording to the Governor-General, the Biitish state 
was not more exempt from the danger of war, with 
the alliances, than without them. 

To answer this question, it must be maturely con¬ 
sidered, under what danger of war, the British go¬ 
vernment would have been placed, without the alli¬ 
ances. It is not the way to arrive at a just conclu- 
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1KX)KVJ, sion, to set out witli allowing that this danger was 
just any thing which any body pleases. It may be 
1803. pretty confidently affirmed, that, with good govern¬ 
ment within their own territories, under the known 
greatness of their power, the English Avere almost 
wholly exempt from the danger of war; because, in 
this case, war “could reach them through but one me¬ 
dium, that of invasion; and from invasion, surely, 
they had little to dread. 

Allowing then, that the subsidiary alliances were a 
scheme calculated to prevent the danger of war ; as 
far as regards the British government, there was little 
or nothing of that sort to prevent; the subsidiary 
alliances were a great and complicated apparatus, for 
which, Avhen got up, there was nothing to do ; a huge 
cause, prepared when there was no effect to produce.* 
This is decisive in regard to the practical question. 
In speculation, another question may still be raised ; 
namely, whether, if the British state had been exposed 
to the danger of wars, the scheme of the subsidiary 
alliances was a good instrument for preventing them. 
In India, as in all countries in corresponding circum¬ 
stances, one thing saves from aggression, and one 
thing alone, namely, power; the prospect which the 
aggressor has before him, of suffering by his aggres¬ 
sion, rather than of gaining by it. The question, 
then, is shortly this ; did the subsidiary alliances 


I The Governor-General, indeed, takes it as one of his benefits, that 
the native states would be restrained from war among themselves. But 
he does not inform us to whom the benefit would accrue. If the Eng¬ 
lish were secure from aggression, the wars of the native princes were of 
no importance to them. If humanity is pretended, and the deliverance 
of the people from the horrors of war, it is to be replied, with dreadful 
certainty, that under the atrocities of a native government, supported by 
British power, the horrors of peace were no improvement upon the hor¬ 
rors of war. The siifi’crings of the people, under the Nabobs of Carnatic, 
and Oude were described by the English government itself, perhaps 
with some e.saggcratioii, as uninattlicd in any portion of India. 
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make the English stronger, in relation to the princes took vi. 
of India, than they would have been without those 
alliances ? 1803. 

The subsidiary alliances yielded two things; they 
yielded a portion of territory : and they yielded, a 
certain position of a certain portion of British troops. 

In regard to the territory, it may, at any rate, be as¬ 
sumed, as doubtful, whether, in the circumstances of 
the British state, at the time of the treaty of Bassein, 
she could be rendered intrinsically stronger by any 
accession of territory; since, by act of parliament, 
the (juestion stands decided the opposite way: much 
more, then, is it doubtful, whether she could be ren¬ 
dered stronger by an accession of territory, which im¬ 
ported the obligation and expense not merely of de¬ 
fending itself, but of defending the whole kingdom to 
which it was annexed. It will not, then, be assumed, 
that the mere territory gotten by the English was 
tlie circumstance looked to for preventing the evils of 
war. If it was that, the territory might have been 
taken without the alliances. 

The only remaining circumstance is, the position 
of the troops. For as to the other conditions, about 
not holding intercourse with other states, except in 
conjunction with the English, these were merely 
verbal; and would be regarded by the Indian govern¬ 
ments, just as long, as they would have been regarded 
without the alliance; namely, as long as the English 
could punish them, whenever they should do what 
the English would dislike. 

Now, surely, it is not a proposition which it will be 
easy to maintain, that a country is stronger with re¬ 
gard to its neighbours, if it has its army dispersed in 
several countries ; a considerable body of it in one 
country, and a considerable body in another, than if 
i|, has the whole concentrated within itself; and skil- 

7 
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fully placed in the situation best calculated to overawe 
any neighbour from whom danger may be appre¬ 
hended. There are many combinations of circum- 
•stances in wliich this would be a source of weakness, 
much more than of strength. 

If it is said, that the position of the English subsi¬ 
diary troops, tvith a native prince, imported the an¬ 
nihilation, or a great reduction, of his own force; 
this, in the circumstances of India, cannot be regarded 
as a matter of almost any importance. In a country 
swarming with military adventurers, and wliich fights 
with undisciplined troops, an army can always be got 
together with great rapidity, as soon as a leader can 
hold out a reasonable prospect that something will be 
gained by joining his standards. The whole history 
of India is a proof, that a man w'ho is without an 
army to-day, may, if he has the due advantages, to¬ 
morrow (if we may use an Eastern hyperbole) be sur¬ 
rounded by a great one. Of this we have had a great 
and very recent example, in the army with which 
Holkar, a mere adventurer, was enabled to meet, and 
to conquer Scindia, the most powerful native prince 
in India. 

It was, in a short time, as we shall see, found by 
the British government itself, that it could regard the 
presence of subsidiary troops as a very weak bridle in 
the mouth of a native piince, when he began to forget 
his own weakness. The weakness, in fact, was the 
bridle. If he remained weak, that was enough, with¬ 
out the subsidiary troops. If he grew strong, the 
subsidiary troops, it was seen, woidd not long re- 
sti-ain him. 

I capnot aim at the production of all those circum¬ 
stances, on both sides of this question, which would 
be necessary to lje produced, and to be weighed, to 
demonstrate accurately the probabilities of good or 
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of evil, attached to such a scheme of policy, as that of TOOK vr. 
the subsidiary alliances of Governor-General Wellesley- 
I have endeavoured to conduct the reader into the jgo?- 
paths of inquiry; and leave the question undecided. 

In summing up the account of the treaty of Ras- 
sein, we can only, therefore, approach to a deter¬ 
minate conclusion. On the one side, there is the cer¬ 
tain, and the enormous evil, of the exjKshditure of the 
Mahratta war. Whether the subsidiary alliances, 
which were looked to for compensation, wei’c calcu¬ 
lated to yield any compensation, and did not rather 
add to the evils, is seen to be, at the least, exceedingly 
doubtful. The policy of the treaty of Bassein, can¬ 
not, therefore, be misunderstood. 
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JSlecessity bferred of curbing Holkar—Intercourse 
between Holkar and Scindia renexved — Governor- 
General resolves to take the Holkar Dominions, 
but to give thexn away to the Feshwa, Scindia, 
and the Nizam—Holkar retreats before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, toward the South—The Com- 
mander-in-Chief xvithdraxvs the army into Can¬ 
tonments, leaving Colonel Monson with a De¬ 
tachment in advance—Holkar turns upoti 3Ionson 
— 3Ionson makes a disastrous Retreat to Agra 
—The British Army from Guzerat subdues 
HolkaFs Dominions in Malwa—Holkar by a 
Stratagem attacks Delhi—Brave Defence of 
Delhi—The Holkar Dominions in Deccan sub¬ 
dued—Defeat of Holkar s Infantry at Deeg — 
Rout of his Cavalry at Furruckabad—The Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, one of the allied Chieftains, joins 
with Holkai—Unsuccessful Attack upon the 
Fortress of Bhurtpore—Acconnnodation with the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore—Disputes xvith Scindia — 
Prospect of a fVar with Scindia—Holkar joins 
the Camp of Scindia—The British Resident or¬ 
dered by the Commander-in-Chief to quit the 
Camp of Scindia—Scindia endeavours to prevent 
the Departure of the Resident — 31arquis Wel¬ 
lesley succeeded by 31arquis Cornwallis — Corn¬ 
wallis's View of the State of the Government — 
Of Wellesley*s System of subsidiary and defen¬ 
sive Alliance—Cornwallis resolves to avoid a 
JVar with Scindia, by yielding every Point in 
Dispute—To make Peace xviih Holkar try re- 
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storing all the Territories he had lost—To dis¬ 
solve the Connexion of the British Government 
with the minor Princes on the Mahraita Fron¬ 
tier—Negotiations between Scindia and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—Death of Lord Cornwallis — 

Sir G. Barloxo adheres to the Plans of Lord 
Cornwallis—Holkar advances into the Conntrif 
of the Seiks—Pursued by Lord Jfake—/I fresh 
Treaty concluded with Scindia—Treaty with 
Holkar—Financial Results. 

When the English were freed from the hiirthon B(1ok vi, 
and the dangers of the war with Scindia and llic ^ 

Rajah of Berar, they began to think of placing a curb isos. 
on the power of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Though 
Holkar had engaged, and upon veiy' advantageous 
terms, to join with the other chieftains, he had ab¬ 
stained from co-operation in the war against the Eng¬ 
lish ; and though he had committed some ravages on 
a part of the Nizam’s territory, toward the beginning 
of the war; the Governor-General had not held it 
expedient to treat this olfence as a reason for hostili¬ 
ties : Holkar, on the other liand, had been uniformly 
assured that the English were desirous of pr eserving 
with him the relations of peace. 

In the inontlr of Decemlrer, 1803, Holkar, having 
marched towards the territory of the Rajah of .Tye- 
nagur, took up a position W’hich threatened the security 
of this ally of the British state. At the same time, 
he addressed letters to the British Commandcr-iu- 
Chief, containing assurances of his disposition to cul¬ 
tivate the friendship of the British government. But 
a letter of his to the Rajah of Macheny, suggesting 
to him inducements to withdraw from the British al¬ 
liance, was communicated by that Rajah to the Com- 
mander-in-(Jhief; further correspondence olia hostile 
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BOOK vr. nature was discovered; and intelligence was received 
of his having- murdered thi’ee British subjects in his 
1804 service, on a false charge that one of them had cor¬ 
responded with the Cominander-in-Chief. It a])- 
peared imprudent to remove the army of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from the field, till security was ob¬ 
tained against the projects of llolkar. 

The deterniination which hitherto had guided the 
conduct of the Governor-General, that he would ab¬ 
stain from the dispute in the llolkar family respecting 
the successor of Tuckojee, still operated in his mind. 
And he authorized the Commander-iu-Clii'ef to con¬ 
clude an arrangement with Jeswunt Rao, engaging, 
on the part of the British government, to leave him in 
the unmolested exercise of his authority, provided he 
would engage to abstain from all aggression upon the 
British or their allies. 

The Commandcr-in-Chief addressed a letter to 
llolkar, dated the 29th of January, 1804, in confor¬ 
mity with the instructions which he had received ; 
inviting him to send vakeels to the British camp for 
the purpose of elfecting the amicable agreement which 
both parties professed to have in view ; but requiring 
him, as a proof of his friendly intentions, to withdraw 
his army from its menacing position, and abstain from 
exactions upon the British allies. At the same time 
the British army advanced to Hindown, a position 
which at once commanded the principal roads into the 
Company’s territory, and afforded an easy movement 
in any direction which the forces of Holkar might be 
found to pursue. On the 27th of February an an¬ 
swer from that chieftain arrived. It repeated the 
assurance of his desire to cultivate the friendship of 
the British government, and expressed his intention 
to withdraw from his present position, and send a 
vakeel to the British camp. In the mean time, how- 
6 
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pvei’j letters were intercepted, addressed by Holkar to BOOKVI. 
sul»jects and allies of the British government, ex- Chap, is. 
citing them to revolt, and stating his design of send- jg() 4 . 
ing troops to ravage the British territories. The 
Commander-in-Chief made amicable reply to his 
letter ; but warned him, at the same time, against the 
practices in whic;h he had begun to indulge. And 
on the 16th of March two vakeels from Holkar 
arrived in the British camp. 

They were commissioned to demand; 1. leave to 
collect the choute, according to the custom of his 
ancestors; 2. certain possessions, formerly enjoyed by 
his family, namely, Etawah, twelve pergunnahs in the 
Doab, one in Bundelcnnd, and the country of Hur- 
riana; 3. the guaraTitee of the country which he 
there possessed ; 4. a treaty similar in terms to that 
which had been concluded with Scindia. These de¬ 
mands w ere treated as altogether extravagant; and 
the vakeels, after receiving a remonstrance otv the 
continuance of their master in his present threatening- 
position, departed from the camp, bearing to him 
another letter from the Communder-in-(4iief. In 
this, Elolkar was invited to send again a confidential 
agent, with powers to conclude an arrangement, on 
terms in which the British government would be 
able to concur. In the mean time, he had addressed 
a letter to General Wellesley ; containing a demand 
of certain tenitories, which he said belonged to his 
family in Deccan ; and intimating that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the greatness of the British power, a w ar wdth 
him would not be without its evils; for “ although 
unable to oppose their artillery in the field, countries 
of many coss should be over-run, and plundered, ami 
burnt; that they should not have leisure to breathe 
for a moment, and that calamities w'ould fall on lacs 
of human beings in continued w\ar by the attacks of 
voi.. vi. 2 n 
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I500KVI. his army, which overwhelms like the waves of the 
sea.” An answer, however, to the letter of the Com- 
1804. mander-in-Chief was received in the British camp 
on the 4th of April; still evading’ either acceptance 
or rejection of the simple proposition of the British 
Commander, and urging his j)retensions to something 
like the terms Jie himself had proposed. That letter 
drew another from the Commander-in-Chief, applaud¬ 
ing the forbearance of the British government, and 
assuring Holkar that he would best consult his own 
interest by complying with its demands.’ 

Holkar, though fully aware of the hatred which 
he raised in the bosom of Scindia, was not deterred 
from the endeavour of opening a negotiation, or at 
any rate of giving himself the benefit of an apparent 
intrigue, with that chieftain. A vakeel of his ar¬ 
rived in the camp of Scindia, on the 5th of February, 
1804. The account, which Scindia and his ministers 
thought proper to render of this event to the British 
resident in his camp, was liable to suspicion, on the 
one hand from the extreme duplicity of Mahratta 
councils, on the other from the extraordinary desire 
which appeared on the part of Scindia to produce a 
war between that rival and the British government. 
They said, that the vakeel had endeavoured to pi’e- 
vail upon Scindia to accommodate his dispute with 
Holkar, and form a union for the reduction of the 
British power, the continual augmentation of which 
could be attended with nothing less than the final 
destruction of the Mahratta state ; but that the an¬ 
swer of Scindia was a positive refusal, on the pro¬ 
fessed grounds, of the treachery with which Holkar 
had violated his pledge to the late confederacy, the 

• Letter from the Governor-General in council to the Secret Com- 
u.ittee, dated J.5th June, 1H04. Papers, ut supra, printed in 1806, 
Mo. C3, p. ?63 ; Notps, ul supra, No, ',’S, p. 205. 
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impossibility of confiding in any engagement into BOOK vi. 
which he might enter, and the resolution of Scindia *““***' 
to adhere to his connection with the British state. 1804'. 
Notwithstanding this supposed reply; a vakeel from 
Scindia proceeded to the camp of Holkar, on the 
alleged motive that, unable as he was to resist the 
arms of that chieftain, it was desirable both to effect 
an accommodation with him, and to sound his incli¬ 
nations. According to the representation made to 
the British resident, the vakeel was authorized to 
I)ropose a continuance of the relations of amity and 
j)eacc, but to threaten hostilities if depredations were 
committed on any part of the tenitory either of Scin¬ 
dia or his dependants.' 

Scindia’s vakeel arrived in Holkar’s camp on the 
.'Id of March. Previous to this time, Holkar had 
moved, with the main body of his troops, into Aj- 
mere; a country belonging to Scindia. His pretence 
was devotion; but he levied contributions on the 
people, and made an attempt, though unsuccessful, 
to obtain possession of the fort. Notwithstanding a 
declaration to the British Commander-in-Chief, that 
he intended to j)roceed homewards from Ajmeie, a 
portion of his army still remained on the frontier of 
the Rajah of Jycnagur, and no longer abstained from 
depredations on his country. The ministers of Scin¬ 
dia made report to the British resident, respecting the 
vakeel who had been sent to the camp of Holkar, 
that he had been received with distinguished cere¬ 
mony and respect; that he was invited to a private 
conference; that Holkar, on this occasion, openly 
professed his design of making a predatory war upon 
the British possessions; that, when the vakeel expos- 


' I.eller from Major Malcolm ; Papers iit supra, No. 23, p. 2'}8; 
fiov.-fien.’s Dispatch, ihid. p. 270. 
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BOOKVI. tulated with him on his proceedings in Ajmere, he 
Chap. 13. apologized, by stating, his intention to leave his 
1804 with the Rajah of Jodepore when he com¬ 

menced his operations against the English ; the I’e- 
fusal of that Rajah to join with him, till he put him 
in possession of the province and fort of Ajmere; and 
thence his hope, that Scindia would excuse an irre¬ 
gularity, which not inclination, but necessity, in the 
prosecution of a war involving the independence of 
them both, had induced him to commit. Of this 
report, so much alone was fit for belief, as had con¬ 
firmation from other sources of evidence. 

The only matters of fact, wdiich seem to have been 
distinctly ascertained, w ere, first, certain trifling de¬ 
predations at .Tyenagur, less material than those at 
Aurungabad which had been formerly excused, on 
the score of a necessity created by troops whom he 
was unable to maintain; secondly a disposition to 
haggle for better terms, in forming a treaty, than the 
British government were willing to grant; and 
thirdly, the existence and character of him and his 
army, to whom predatory warfare was a matter, it 
was supposed, both of choice and necessity, as the 
plunder of the Company’s territory was the only 
source of subsistence. On these facts and supposi¬ 
tions, with a strong disposition to believe reports, and 
to magnify grounds of suspicion, the Cfovernor-Ge- 
neral, on the 16th of Aj)ril, issued orders tp the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Major-General Wellesley, to 
commence hostile operations against Holkar, both in 
the north and in the south.^ 

In his dispatch to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated 15th of June, 1804, the 


• Governor-General’s Letter, No. 23, ut supra, p. 271 ; Notes, No. 
25, ut supra, p. 208. ■ 
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(Governor-General says ; “ Jeswunt Rao Holkar being BOOKVi. 
justly considered as an adventurer, and as the usurper ^ 
of the rights of his brother Cashee Rao Holkar—con- igo4., 
sistently with the principles of justice no arrangement 
could be proposed between the British government 
and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, involving the former sanc¬ 
tion of the British government to that chieftain’s usur~ 
paiion, and to the exclusion of Cashee Rao Holkar 
from his hereditary dominions."'^ Yet these very 
dominions, thus declared to belong to Cashee Rao, 
the (Governor-Gt'ueral had already resolved, without 
a shadow of complaint against (Gashee Rao, to take, 
and give away to other persons. In his instructions 
to the British resident in the camp of Scindia, dated 
the Idtli of April, 1801, he says; “ His Kxcellency 
thinks it may he useful to you to he a})prized, that it 
is not his intention, in the event of the reduction of 
Holkar’s power, to take any share of the possessions 
of the Holkar family for the Company. ('handore, and 
its dependencies and vicinity, v ill probably be given 
to the Peshwa ; and the other pos.sessions of Holkar, 
situated to the southward of the Godavciy, to the Sub- 
hadar of the Deccan ; all the remainder of the posses¬ 
sions of Holkar will accrue to Scindia, provided he 
shall exert himself in the reduction of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar.” In lieu of “ his hereditary dominions,” 
which it was not pretended that he had done any 
thing to forfeit to the British government, “ it will be 
necessary,” says the Governor-General in a subsequent 
paragraph, “ to make some provision for Cashee Rao, 
and for such of the legitimate branches of the family 
as may not be concerned in the violation of the 
public peace, or in the crimes of .Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar.”" 

The motive which led the Governor-(Gcneral to 
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Opfrations of General WeUeslet/ 

. decline any portion of tlie territory of Holkar for the 
Company, immediately after having taken for it so 
great a portion from Scindia ; and to add so largely 
to the dominions of Scindia, immediately after having 
so greatly reduced them, is somewhat mysterious, if 
viewed through the single medium of national good ; 
but is sufficiently intelligible, if we either suppose, 
that he already condemned the policy of his former 
measures, and tliought an opposite conduct very 
likely to pass without oljservation ; or, that, still ap- 
jiroving the former policy, he yet regarded escape 
from the imputation of making war from the love of 
conquest, as a greater good, in the present instance, 
than the ten’itory declined. 

Scindia, we are told, was highly delighted, as well 
he might be, with the announcement of the intention 
of the Governor-tTencral, both to commence hostilities 
upon Holkar, and to make such a division of the terri¬ 
tory of the family. He promised to promote the war 
with his utmost exertions. 

When Major-General Wellesley received instruc¬ 
tions to begin hostilities, the Deccan was labour¬ 
ing under a scarcity approaching to famine. The 
principal possessions held for the benefit of Holkar 
in that quarter of India were ; the fort and territory 
of Chandoi'e, about 130 miles north of Poona ; the 
fort and territory of Dhoorb, about twenty miles west 
by north from Chandore, on the same range of hills; 
Galna, a hill fort thirty-five miles north-north east of 
Chandore, and eighty-five miles from Aurungabad; 
some territory in Candeish; and a few districts inter¬ 
mixed with those of the Nizam, With the capture 
of the fortresses of Chandore and Galna, these territo¬ 
ries would be wholly subdued. But to conduct the 
operations of an army, in a country totally destitute 
of forage and provisions, appeared to General Wellesley 
so hazardous, that he represented it as almost impos- 
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sible for him to advance against Chandore till theBpOKVi. 
commencement of the rains. In the mean time, he ‘ " 

augmented the force in Guzerat by three battalions iSO^. 
of native infantry, and instructed Colonel Murray, the 
commanding officer, to march towards the territories 
of llolkar in Malwa, and either by meeting and 
engaging his army, or acting against his country, to 
accelerate, as much as jwssible, his destruction. ' 

During the negotiation with llolkar, the Corn- 
mander-in-Chief had advanced slowly toward the terri¬ 
tory of the Rajah of .Jynagur. A detachment of consi¬ 
derable strength, under the command of I^ieutenant- 
Colonel Ball, had occupied a position near Canore, 
aljout ninety miles south-west of Delhi, to guard in 
that direction the Company’s frontier. 'Ih protect and 
encourage the Rajah of .Tycnagur, whose territory 
llolkar, now I'oturned from Ajmere, began to ravage, 
occupying a position which even threatened his capital. 

General Lake sent forward a detachment of three 
battalions of native infantry, under the command of 
tlie Honourable laeutenant-Colonel Monson, on tlie 
IStb of April. I'liis detachment arrived in tlie 
vicinity of Jyenagui-, on the 21st. On the niorning 
of the 23d, llolkar decamped from his position, and 
began his march to the southward with great pre¬ 
cipitation. Some parties of llindustanee horse, un¬ 
der European officers, which the General had de¬ 
tached for the purpose of observing the motions of 
Holkar, and harassing his march, followed him in his 
retreat. A halt of tv o days, on the part of Holkar, 
induced the British commander, suspecting a feint, to 
advance with the army ; while Monson, with his de- 


’ The documents relative to the correspondence and negotiations 
with Holkar, previous to the commencement of hostilities, were printed 
by an order of the House of Commons, under date, 11th of February. 
1805. 
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BOOK VI. tachmciit, was directed to precede the main body, as 
rapidly as possible. On the approach of the British 
1804. foi’ces, Holkar resumed his retreat, which he con¬ 
tinued with great precipitation till he arrived in the 
vicinity of Kolah. Here he had so far preceded the 
British troops, that he could halt without fear of an 
immediate attack. The Hiridustanee horse, who 
had hung upon his rear, described his army as being 
in the greatest distress, the country remaining nearly 
desolate from its former ravages. A letter without 
date Avas received by the Commander-in-Chief, from 
Holkar, on the 8th of IVlay, offering to send, ac¬ 
cording to his desire, a person duly authorized “ to 
settle every thing amicably.” The Commander-in- 
Chief replied, “ When I wrote you, formerly, that 
vakeels might be sent to confirm a friendship, condi¬ 
tions were specified, which you have not any way ful¬ 
filled; but have acted directly contrary to them. This 
has forced the British government to concert, with its 
allies, the necessary nieasures for subverting a power 
equally inimical to all. This has been resolved upon. 
You will perceive that 1 cannot now enter into any 
bonds of amity with you, w'ithout consulting the allies 
of the British govei nment.” The fort of Kampoora, 
which the British army were now approaching, was 
the grand protection of the northern possessions of 
Holkar. For the attack of this place, a detachment 
was formed, under the command of Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel Don. Having encamped before the place, this 
officer adopted the plan of entering the fort by blow¬ 
ing open the gates. He advanced to the assault, a 
little Isefore day-break, on the morning of the I6th of 
May; and as a well-concerted plan was well executed 
all resistance was speedily overcome, and the place 
was taken with inconsiderable loss. 

The distance which Holkar liad gained by his rapid 

7 
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fliglit, the improhability of forcing him to action, or BOOK vl. 
of his returning to the upper provinces, presented to *~'“*'*' 
the mind of the Commander-in-Chief the inexpediency J804. 
of retaining the advanced position, which he now oc¬ 
cupied, with the main body of his army. Only the Bri¬ 
tish troops inCuzerat, in concert with those of Scin- 
dia, aj)pcared capable, during the present season, of 
acting with advantage upon tlie territories of Ilolkar. 

He accordingly withdrew the army into cantonments 
within tlie Biitish dominions, leaving Colonel Monson 
with injunctions to make such a disposition of his 
force as would preclude, in that direction, any sort of 
danger from Ilolkai’’s return.* 

On the i21st of May, a body of predatory horse, 
estimated at five thousand, made an incursion into the 
province of Eimdelcund, where seven companies of 
sepoys, a troop of native cavalry, and the park of ar¬ 
tillery, detached, under the command of Captain 
Smith, from the main body of the troops in that 
province, \vere emjiloycd in the reduction of a fort, 
about five miles distant from Kooch. On the morning 
of the 22d, this body of horse succeeded in cutting 
off a part of the British detachment w hich w'as posted 
in the Pettah of the fort, and compelled the w'hole to 
retreat, v\'ith the loss of two howitzers, two twelve- 
(lounders, one six-pounder, and all the tumbrils be¬ 
longing to the park. The same party made an 
attempt afterwards upon the town of Calpee, and 
aimed at crossing the .Tumna, but were repulsed with 
loss; and having afterwards sustained a defeat near 
Kooch, evacuated the province. The refractory 
Bundela chiefs still afforded considerable employment 
to the British arrny.^ 

' See the Dispatch of the Governor-General, iit supra, in Papers, 

Jvlo. 23 ; and Notes, ut sujira, No. 2 !>. 

- Calcutta Gaieties, Papers, ut supra. No. 26, p. 22y. 
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rosiliun oj' General Monsoii. 

BOOK VI. After the departure of General Lake, Monson, 
now Brigadier-General, continued to make some 
1801, movements in advance, and on the 1st of July, in the 
height of the rmns, was encamped at Soonara; within 
twenty coss of tlie camp of Holkar, containing the 
whole of his cavalry, brigades, and guns. On the 
evening of tliat day, a party marched from the British 
detachment^ towards tlic fort of flinglais-Ghur, and 
halted within a mile of the fort, at half-past ten on 
the following morning. The troops, having rested 
three hour.s, arrived at the destined points of attack, 
at half an hour after two. As soon as they were 
discovered, a heavy cannonade began from the fort; 
but it was com])lctely silenced, by the great expert¬ 
ness of the British artillery, in the space of an hour; 
when the men escaladed the walls, and took jjossession, 
without difficidt)^ It was a fortress of great natural 
strength, and the gallantry and skill with which it 
was attacked, form one of the brilliant incidents of 
the w ar. The Cominander-in-Chief set a high value 
on this acquisition ; which, he thought, would secure 
the supplies of Alonson if he advanced to the support 
of the army from Guzerat, and afford protection to 
the people of the surrounding districts, who appeared 
to be well inclined to the British cause.* 

Gn the 7th of July, Monson received intelligence, 
that Holkar, who, since his retreat before the Com- 
mandei--in-Chief, had occupied a position in Malwa, 
having the Chumbul river between himself and the 
British-detachment, had crossed that river with the 
whole of his army and guns. The force under Monson 
consisted of five battalions of sepoys, with artillery in 
proportion ; and two bodies of irregular horse, about 

' Dispatches from the Conimandei-in-Chief, and General Monson ; 
Papers, nl supra, No. ',V>, p. 233 . 
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three Ihoiisand strong, the one British, under Lieutenant BOOK vi. 
Lucan, the other a detachment sent by Scindia, com- *"“***• 
inanded by a leader namedBappoojee Scindia. Monson . 

was nowadvanced about fifty miles beyond theMokun- 
dra pass, Avhere he had expected to procure supplies, 
and to communicate with Colonel Murray, who was 
advancing from Guzerat towards Oujcin. lie made 
his first movement toward the spot where Ilolkar 
crossed tlie river, in the hop'C of being able to attack 
him, with advantage, before his trooj)s recovered from 
the confusion which the passage of the river would 
be sure to produce. Afterwards, however, reflecting, 
that he had only two days grain in his camp, that 
part of his corps was detached to bring up grain, that 
one battalion of it w'as on the march to join him from 
Hinglais-GIiur, and that the enemy’s cavalry was 
very numerous; expecting, also, to be joined by an 
('scort, with treasure, for the use of his detachment; 
and having received accounts from Colonel Murray 
of his intention to fall back on the Myhie river, he 
determined to retire to the Mokundra pass. The 
whole of the baggage and stoi’es was sent off to 
.Soonarah, at four in the morning of the 8th. Monson 
remained on the ground of encamjjinent, till half-past 
nin(p, with his detachment formed in order of battle. 

No enemy having appeared, he now commenced his 
march ; leaving the irregular i^avalry, with orders to 
follow' in half an hour, and afford the earliest informa¬ 
tion of the enemy’s motions. The detachment had 
marched about six coss, when intelligence was ix*- 
ceived that the irregular cavalry, thus remaining 
behind, had been attacked and defeated by Ilolkar’s 
horse; and that Lieutenant Lucan, and several other 
officers, w'ere prisoners. The detachment continued 
its mai’ch, and, next day about noon, reached, un¬ 
molested, the Mokundra pass. On the morning of 
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BOOKVI. the lOtb, a large body of the enemy’s cavalry ap- 
peared, and continually increased in numbers till 

' 1 so-t. noon the following day; when Holkar summoned 
the detachmbnt to surrender their arms. A refusal 
being returned, he divided his force into three bodies, 
and made a vigorous attack on the front and flanks 
of the British corps. The position and steadiness of 
the troops cnaldcd tlicm to sustain reiterated onsets, 
persevered in till night, when TTolkar drew off to a 
distance of two coss; and, being joined by his infantry 
and guns, was expected to renew his attacks on the 
following morning. Monson, not regarding his po¬ 
sition as tenal)le, and fearing lest the enemy should 
get in his rear, adojited the resolution of retiring to 
Rotah. Arrived at this place, on tiie morning of the 
12th, after two marches, rendered excessively harass¬ 
ing by the rain which fell in torrents, and the enemy 
who pursued them; the Rajah refused to admit them, 
and professed his inability to furnish any supplies. 
As the troops were suffering by want of provisions, 
the decision of Monson was, to advance to the ghaut, 
or ford of the Gaumus Nudde, only seven miles off. 
But the rain had fallen with great violence, since the 
10th, and the soil was soft. The troops were unable, 
therefore, to reach the rivulet till the morning of the 
13th, when it was found impassable. They halted 
on the 14th, to procure a supply of grain from a 
neighbouring village; and attempted, on the 15th, to 
continue the march; but it was found impossible to 
proceed with the guns. In hopes of an abatement of 
the rain, they made another halt. It rained during 
the whole of the night of the 15th; and, next morn¬ 
ing, the guns had sunk so deep in the mud, as not to 
be extricable. The camp was uothout provisions; 
and all the neighbouring villages were exhausted. 
The detachment was under an absolute necessity to 
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proceed: Monson was therefore obliged to spike and iiouKVi. 
leave tlie guns, sending injunctions to the Rajah of 
Boondee to extricate, and remove them to a place of 1804. 
security. The country was so completely overflowed, 
that the troops could hardly march. The Chumbulee 
rivulet, which they reached on the 17th, was not 
fordable; on tbe 18th, the European artillerymen 
were crossed over on elephants, and sent on to Ram- 
poora; on the 19th, the rivulet continued to swell; 
corn, with great difficulty, and some danger, was pro¬ 
cured for two days; on the evening of the 21st, the 
camp of a body of the enemy’s horse w^as successfully 
beaten up; on the 2.Sd and 24th, a few rafts having 
been procured, three battalions of the detachment 
were moved across; the remainder, about seven 
hundred men, wei’e attacked by a party of the enemy’s 
horse, but able to repel them. On the morning of 
the 25th, after the whole of the detachment had been 
got over, not without loss, they moved in different 
corps, assailed as they passed, by the hill people and 
banditti, towards Rampoora, at which some of them 
arrived on the 27th, others not till tlie 29th. 

At Rampoora, Monson was joined by two bat¬ 
talions of sepoys, a body of irregular horse, four six 
pounders, two howitzers, and a supply of grain, sent 
to his relief from Agra, by the Commander-in-Chief, 
as soon as he received intelligence of the disasters of 
the detachment. As the country, however, was 
destitute of provisions, as Holkar was advancing in 
considerable foi’ce, as Monson expected to be joined 
at Khooshul-Ghur by six battalions and twenty- 
one guns, under Sudasheo Bhow Bukshee, in the 
service of Scindia, and then to obtain provisions 
which would enable him to keep the field, he resolved 
to continue his march to that place, leaving a suf¬ 
ficient garrison for the protection of Rampoora. 
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BO<)KV[. He reached the river Bannas about daybreak on 
the 22d of August. It was not fordable. Three 
1804. boats were found, with which one of the battalions 
was transported, for the purpose of conducting the 
ti’easure to Khooshul-Ghur. The next morning the 
cavalry of the enemy pitched their camp about four 
miles distant, from the British detachment. f)n the 
morning of the 24th, the river having fallen, IMonson 
began to transport his baggage. The greater part 
of the baggage, and four battalions, had crossed, and 
General Monson, with the remaining battalion and 
the picquets of the rest, was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the remainder of the baggage and the peo])le 
of the camp had effected their passage, when the 
enemy, a great number of whose cavalry had already 
passed to the right and the left of the British position, 
brought up their infantry and guns, and opened a 
heavy cannonade on the small body of the English 
that still remained on that side of the river. Mon¬ 
son led them directly to the charge, and they suc¬ 
ceeded in taking some guns; but were soon over¬ 
powered by excess of numbers, and with great difli- 
culty effected their retreat, covered by the fire of one 
of the battalions on the opposite side, which ad¬ 
vanced to the bank of the river to protect them. The 
enemy prosecuted their advantage, and Monson was 
obliged to abandon his baggage, and fly to Khooshul- 
Ghur, which he reached on the night of the 25th of 
August. On the morning of the 26th, the enemy’s 
cavalry encamped around him in separate bodies. At 
the same time a correspondence was detected be¬ 
tween some of the native officers and the enemy ; 
and though decisive measures to check the mischief 
were immediately adopted, two companies of infantry, 
and a large proportion of the irregular cavalry, made 
their escape. On the same day Monson quitted the 
6 
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fort, having spiked the last remaining howitzer; and, BOOK vi. 
with the men in an oblong square, began to proceed. 

During the night, and the following day, the enemy’s 1804. 
cavalry, supported by guns, attempted.several times, 
but without success, to penetrate the detachment; 
who, on the night of tlie 27th, took possession of 
the ruined fort of Hindown, and next, day, at noon, 
continued their retreat towards Agra. They had no 
sooner cleared the ravines near Hindown, than a 
desperate charge, in three separate bodies, was made 
upon them by the enemy’s horse. The sepoys had 
sufficient discipline to reserve their fire till the enemy 
had almost come up to the bayonet. It was then 
given with effect; and the enemy immediately turned, 
and fled in all directions. Having reached the Biana 
pass, about sunset on the 28th, when the troops 
were almost exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 

Monson halted, with a view to pass the night at the 
enti’ance. But the enemy’s guns approached, and 
began a galling fire. He was therefore obliged to 
prosecute his retreat. The night was dark, the camp 
followers and baggage mixed with the line, the troops 
were thrown into confusion, order could no more be 
restored, and the different corps concluded their re¬ 
treat in gi’eat disorder, the last of them reaching 
Agra on the 31st of August. The enemy followed 
in straggling parties, for purposes of plunder, as far 
as Futtypoor, but made no united attadk after that 
on the night of the 25th.* 

During the retreat of this detachment, (’olonel 
Murray, with the division of the British army from 
Guzerat, advanced into the heart of the Holkar 
dominions; and on the 24th oi' August took pos¬ 
session of the capital, Indore. The commander of 


' Printrfl papers, vJl supra. No. 
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llolkar surprises Delhi. 


BOOK \ I. the troops whicli had been left for its protection, 
retired without opposition.' 

1801 . Upon the escape of Monson to Agra, Holkar ad¬ 
vanced with the whole of his army to Muttra, situated 
on the right bank of the Jumna, about thirty miles 
from Agra; and took possession of the place. The 
Commander-in-chief marched from Caw nporc on the 
3d, an-ived at Agra on the 22d of September, and 
proceeded immediately to Secundra, wliere he assem¬ 
bled the whole of the army under his personal com¬ 
mand. On the 1st of October, he marched towards 
Muttra, from which, as he advanced, Holkar retired, 
and planned an important stratagem. I,caving his 
cavalry to engage the attention of the British Com¬ 
mander, which they effectually did ; he secretly dis¬ 
patched his infantry and guns, for the execution of 
his destined exploit. On the night of tlie b’th, he 
encamped with his cavalry about four miles in front 
of the British position. Before daylight next morn¬ 
ing General Lake moved out to surprise him. Tlie 
General formed his army into three divisions ; leaving 
the park, and an adequate foi’ce, for the jirotection 
of the camp; but Holkar was apprized of his ap¬ 
proach, and retired too promptly to jiermit an attack. 
Early on the morning of the 8th, the infantry of 
that chieftain appeared before Delhi, and immediately 
opened a heavy cannonade. The garrison w^as small, 
consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corps of 
irregular infantry ; the place w^as extremely exten¬ 
sive ; and the fortifications were in a ruinous state. 
Every thing promised a successful enterprise. 

From the first notice of the enemy’s approach, in 
that direction, the most judicious precautions had 
been taken, under tlie direction of Lieutenant-Colo- 


> Printed pajiers, nt siiina, p, 2-10. 
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nels Ochterlony and Burn, the first acting as resi-BOOKVi. 
dent in the city, the second commandant of the Chap, is. 
troops, to place the city in the best state of defence, j § 04 . 
which circumstances would permit. During the 8 th, 
the distance from which the enemy fired prevented 
muc.'h execution. On the 9th, however, having erect¬ 
ed a battery, within breaching distance, they de¬ 
molished a part of the M^all, and s\ovdd have quickly 
effected a breach ; when a sally m as planned to check 
their progress. 'Fwo hundred sepoys, and 150 of 
the irregular corj»s, under the command of Taeu- 
teuant Hose, j)erformed the exploit with great gal¬ 
lantry ; took possession of the enemy’s battery; 
spiked their guns; and threw them into so much 
confusion, that they filed u{)on their own people, 
who, flying from the assailing party, were mistaken 
for Biitisli troops. 'Fheir principal operations from 
this time were carried on under cover of extensive 
gardens and adjoining ruins on the southern face; 
and they soon made a breach in the curtain between 
two of the gates. jAIeasures, which were completed 
by the evening’ of the 12 th, to preclude communi¬ 
cation between the breach and the town, prevented 
their profiting by that advantage. But, on the 13th, 
appearances indicated the intention of a very serious 
attack. At daybreak on the 14th, the guns of the 
enemy opened in every direction. A large body of 
infantry advanced under cover of this cannonade, 
preceded by ladders, to the Lahore gate. They 
were received, however, wdth so much steadiness and 
gallantry, that they were driven back, leaving their 
ladders, with considerable confusion, and con.sider- 
able loss. Inactive to a great degi’ee, during the 
rest of the day, they made a show, towards evening 
of drawing some guns to another of the gates; but 
took advantage of the night; and in the morning 
voi.. VI. 2 I 



48a Annn^emeni irith respeci to 

BOOK VI their rear guard of cavalry at a distance was all that 
' could be seen. As the number of the men, by whom 
1801. Delhi was defended, was too small to admit of re¬ 
gular reliefs,' or to make it safe for them to undress; 
provisions and sweetmeats were served out to them 
daily at the expense of government, “ which,” accord- 
ng to the information of Colonel Ochterlony, “ had 
the best eftect upon their spirits.” That officer con¬ 
cludes his report with the following merited culo- 
gium: “ The fatigue suffered by both officers and 
men could be exceeded by nothing but the cheer¬ 
fulness and patience with which it was endured; and 
it cannot but reflect the greatest honour on the dis¬ 
cipline, courage, and fortitude of British troops, in 
the eyes of all Hindostan, to observe, that, with a 
small force, they sustained a siege of nine days, re¬ 
pelled an assault, and defended a city, ten miles in 
circumference, and which had ever, heretofore, been 
given up at the first appearance of an enemy at its 
gates.” ’ 

vVbout this period it was, that the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral made his final arrangement respecting the main¬ 
tenance and condition of Shah Aulum and his family. 
Over the city of Delhi, and a small portion of sur¬ 
rounding territory, a sort of nominal sovereignty 
was reserved to the Emperor. The wdiole was, in¬ 
deed, to remain under the charge of the British resi¬ 
dent; but the revenues would be collected, and justice 
administered, in the name of the Mogul. Beside 
the produce of this territory, of which the Emperor 
would appoint a duan, and other officers, to inspect 
the collection and ensure the application to his use, 
a sum of 90,000 rupees would be issued from the 
treasurj^ of the resident at Delhi, for the expenses of 


' Printed papers, nt supra, p. 23,1, 241—24.S. 
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the Mogul and his J'atiiili/. 

himself aiid his family. But “ in extending’,” says BOOK vi. 
the Governor-General, “ to the royal family the bene- 
fits of the British protection, no obligation was im- is04. 
posed upon us, to consider the rights-and claims of 
his Majesty Shah Aulum as Emperor of Hindustan; 
and the (iovernor-General has deemed it equally 
unnecessary and inexpedient, to combine with the 
intended provision for his Majesty and his household, 
the consideration of any question connected with the 
future exercise of the Imperial prerogative and au¬ 
thority.’ ' 

Towards the end of .Tune, the state of the coun¬ 
try at that time rendering- military operations imprac¬ 
ticable in l>eccan, Major-General Wellesley was call¬ 
ed to Calcutta, to assist in the deliberation on certain 
military and economical plans, and .surrendered the 
general powers, military and civil, Avith which he 
was invested. Before his departure, a portion of the 
troops in the field Avere made to return to Fort St. 

George and Bon\bay ; leaving disposeable, in Deccan, 
tAvo regiments of European infantry, four regiments 
of native cavalrjg and thirteen battalions of sepoys. 

The principal part of this force, four regiments of 
native cavalry, two regiments of European infantry, 
six battalions of sepoys, Avith a battering train, and 
the common proportion of artillery and pioneei s, were 
directed to assemble for active operations at Aurung- 
abad, under the general command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace. Of the remaining seven battalions 
of sepoys, six Avere ordered to remain as a reserve: 
four at Poona, and two at Hyderabad; and one was 
required as a garrison at Ahmednuggur.'^ 

Having completed his ai-rangements lor action. 

Colonel Wallace marched from Foorkabad on the 

' Printed papers, ut supra, No. CS, p. 1-19 
' Ibid. No. 25 , p. COP. 
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H.olkar’s Southern Possessions taken. 


BOOKVI. 29th of September; and reached (’bandore on the 
Chap. 13. Q^tober. On the same day he detached a hat- 

1804. talion with two pounders, against a small fort, 
called Ijausrioolgauiu. garrisoned by liolkar, and dis¬ 
tant about twelve miles. 'I'hc battalion met with a 
desperate resistance, and lost its commander. A re¬ 
inforcement w'as sent during the night, and the place 
was stormed the following morning. AVallaee took 
possession, without resi.stance, of the Pettah of (Than- 
dore on the evening of the 8th ; on the TOth he had 
carried his approaelies within three or four hundred 
yards of the gate of the fort, when the Kellehdar, 01 
governor, sent overtures of capitulation. 'I’lie tei ms, 
permitting the garrison to dej)art with their private 
effects, were agreed lipon, on the night of the 11th, 
and at ten on the morning of the 12th, the I’ritish 
troops were placed in possession of the fort. It uas 
a place of great strength, being quite inaccessible at 
every [lart but tbe gate-way; and of cf)nsiderable im¬ 
portance, as commanding one of the best passes in 
the range of hills, where it stands. 'I'he fort of 
Dhoorb surrendered to a detachment on the 14tb; 
the forts of .Anchella, .Jeewunta, and some minor 
posts, on the same range of hills, were evacuated; 
and (Jolonel Wallace, leaving a garrison in (lhandore, 
began his march to (iialna on the 17th. He arrived 
on the 21st; took possession of the Pettah on the 
following morning; on the 2.'>th two practicable 
breaches were made in the walls; and the storming 
parties were on the point of advancing, wdien the gar¬ 
rison offered to surrender. The reduction of (ialna 
yielded possession of all the territories of Holkar in 
Deccan. Of those in Malwa the conquest w as al¬ 
ready completed, by Colonel Murray’s detachment. ‘ 


I Printed papers, lit supra, p. 260, 561, Stiff, 2ff7. 
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Operatiiiris of the Conirnander-in-Chief. 

The (\}mmfmder-in-chief, as soon as he had com- BOOKVl. 
pleted his supj)lies at Muttra, marched towards Delhi, 
where he arrived on the 17th of October, two days igQ 4 ,. 
after the enemy’s retreat. lieutenant‘Colonel Burn, 
who had been recalled from Sehaurunpore to the de¬ 
fence of Dcllii, crossed the Jumna, on his return to 
his former station, with one battalion*of sepoys and 
some nujeebs, on the 26th of October. On the 29th, 

Holkar crossed with his cavalry, between Panniput 
and Delhi, and advanced upon this detachment, 
which he overtook at Saumlee, on the follow ing' day. 

(kdonel Burn encann)ed his small party in a square, 
which towards eveninjy was comj)letely surrounded. 

At four the next morning- he-began to move. The 
enemy, having posted themselves on the road to 
Sehaurunpore. exj)ecting the detachment to proceed 
in that direction, enabled Colonel Burn to reach, 
without molestation, a small Currie, bordering on the 
city. Finding the minds of the men advnirably dis¬ 
posed. he resolved to defend himstlf in the Currie till 
re-inforcement should ai'rivc, or even to light back his 
way to Delhi. All attempts liaving failed for the 
collectioti of grain, and the troops having suffered 
great privations, he had come to the resolution, on the 
1st of November, of fightiiig his w^ay to Bluuigput, 
on the follow ing night; but at this time he received 
intelligence of the march of the (’ommander-in-chief, 
and was induced to w^ait for his aj)proach. 

0)1 the 81st of October, that Cerieral, taking the 
reserve, his three regiments of dragoons, three regi¬ 
ments of native cavalry, and the mounted artillery, 
crossed the .lurnna to jnirsue the cavalry of Holkar. 

At the same time ATajor-Cenei’al Frazer, w ith the main 
body of the infantiy, two regiments of native cavalry, 
and the park of ai tilleiy, w as diicctcd to move upon 
the iiafantry and artillery of Holkai’, w hich had reached 
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General Frazer attacks Ilolkars Infantry 

BOOK VI. the neighbourhood of Deeg’, on the right bank of tiie 
Jumna. The object of this double movement Avas, 
1804. to force both the cavalry and the infantry of Ilolkar 
to risk an action w ith the British troops, or to make 
him fly from Hindustan, under circumstances of so 
much ignominy and distress, as Avould have a dis¬ 
astrous eflect lipon the reputation of his cause. 

General Lake arrived at Bhaugput on the 1st of 
November. On the second he performed a march of 
more than twenty-eight miles, and reached Kon- 
dellah. On the dd he arrived at Saumlec, from 
which the enemy bad decamped early in the morn- 

ing- 

Major-General Frazer marched from Delhi on the 
5th of November, and arrived at Goburdun on the 
12th, a place witliin three coss of the fort of Deeg. 
His force consisted of two regiments of native ca¬ 
valry, his Majesty’s 76th regiment, the Company’s 
European regiments, six battalions of sepoys, and the 
park of artillery, in all about six thousand men. 
The force of the enemy Avas understood to amount 
to twenty-four battalions of infantry, a large body of 
horse, and 160 pieces of ordnance; strongly en¬ 
camped, with their left upon Deeg, and a large jecl 
of water covering the Avhole of their front. 

As the hour was late, and the General had little 
information of the enemy’s position, he delayed the 
attack till morning. Having made his arrangements 
for the security of the camp, he marched with the 
army in two brigades at three o’clock in the morning; 
making a circuit round the water to the left, to ena¬ 
ble him to come upon the right flank of the enemy. 
A little after day-break, the army Avas formed, in 
two lines; and attacked, and carried a large village on 
the enemy’s flank. It then descended tlie hill, and 
chaigcd the enemy’s advanced party, under a heavy 
7 
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louhr the Willis of Deeg. 

discharge ol‘ round, grape, and chain from their guns, 
which they abandoned as tlie British army came up. 
General Frazer, whose gallantry animated every 
man in the field, was wounded, and obliged to be car* 
ried from the battle, when the command devolved 
upon General Monson. The enemy retired to fresh 
battei'ies, as the British advanced. .The whole of 
the batteries were carried for upwards of two miles, 
till the enemy were driven close to the walls of the 
fort. One body of tliem, drawn up to the eastward 
of the lower end of the lake, still retained a position, 
wlience they had annoyed the British with a very 
destructive fire. Seeing the British troops, under 
cover of a fire from several pieces of cannon, moving 
round to their left, they made a precipitate retreat 
into tile lake, where many of them were lost. 

The British took eighty-seven pieces of ordnance 
in this battle, and lost in killed and wounded about 
350 men. The enemy’s loss, which was great, could 
only be conjectured. The remains of the army took 
shelter in the fortress of Deeg. 

After the flight of Holkar with liis cavalry from 
Saumlce, on the morning of the 3d, the Commander* 
in-chief went after him with such expedition, as 
might allow him no time to ravage the country with¬ 
out risking an engagement with the British cavalry. 
On the 9th of November, that (General arrived at 
Hapjier, which the enemy had left the preceding night, 
moving in the direction of Cooijah, with design, as 
was supposed, to rccross the Jumna, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of IMuttra. General Lake arrived at Khass 
Gunge, on the 14th of November, when Holkar ap¬ 
peared to have taken the direct road to Futty Ghur. 
On the 16th, I,ake arrived at Alygunge, distant 
about thirty-two miles from b’utty Ghur. He halted 
only to refresh his men and horses, and, marching 
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488 Successful Pursuit of Holkar's Cavalri/. 

BOOK VI. with the cavalry early in the night, came np with the 
enemy before day-break. They were encamped close 
1804 ., under the walls of Furruckabad, and taken by sur¬ 
prise. The execution done upon them was therefore 
prodigious; and their resistance inconsiderable. Se¬ 
veral discharges of grape being given to them from 
the horse artiUery, the cavalry, advanced, and put 
them to the sword. ]\Iany of the liorses were still at 
their picquets, when the British cavalry jjenetrated 
into their camp. From the 31st of October, when 
they departed from Delhi, the British troops had 
daily marched a distance of twenty-three or twenty- 
four miles; durijig the day and night preceding the 
attack, they marched fifty-eight miles ; and, from the 
distance to which they pursued the enemy, must have 
passed over a space of more than seventy miles, be- 
I'ore they took up their ground. 

After allowing the troops to halt lor two days, 
the British General again marched in pursuit of 
Holkar, who fled to the .Tumna in great distress, and 
re-crossed it near JMohabun on the 213d, hastening to 
join the remainder of his army at Deeg. I'he Com- 
mander-in-Chief arrived at Muttra on the 28th ; and 
joined the army at Deeg on the first of December. 
On his march he received the melancholy intelligence, 
that the wound of General Frazer bad proved mortal. 
The loss of that officer was felt as a national, and 
almost an individual, calamity, by every Briton in 
India. 

Of the enemy’s force, a considerable portion having 
thrown themselves into the town and fort of Deeg, 
and the remainder occupying a position under its 
walls, arrangements were taken for the reduction of 
the place. The battering train and necessary stores 
arrived ftom Agra, on the 10th ; and giound was 
broken on the 13th. The possession of aii eminence 
5 
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Fori of Deeg taken. 

which commanded the town, and in some degree the bookvi. 
fortress itself, appeared of importance for the further 
operations of the siege. It was defended by a small 
fortification; the enemy had strongl)’^ entrenched 
themselves in its front; had erected batteries in the 
most commanding situations ; and were favoured by 
the nature of the ground. The breach in the wall 
was practicable on the 23d ; and arrangeinents were 
made to storm it, together with the entrenchments 
and batteries, during the night. The force destined 
for the attack was divided into three columns, and 
moved off' in such a manner as to reach the diflferent 
points of attack a little before twelve at night. The 
right column, under Captain Kelly, was ordered to 
force the enemies’ batteries and trenches, on the high 
ground to the left of the town. The left column, 
under Major Radcliflfe, was destined to carry the 
batteries and trenches on the enemies right. The 
centre column formed the storming party, and was 
led by laeutenant-Colonel Macrae. The whole ser¬ 
vice was performed with equal gallantry and success. 

“ By means of the darkness of the night,” says the 
Connnander-in-Cffiief, “ the enemy was taken by 
surprise, and prevented from availing themselves of 
the advantages they }>ossessed, or of making a very 
formidable resistance.” 'I'he loss of the British was 
not trifling, and that of the enemy very great. Over¬ 
awed by this example of the axidacity and success of 
the British troops, the enemy evacuated the town of 
Deeg on the following day; the fort, on the succeed¬ 
ing night; and fled in the direction of Bhurtpore, 
leaving nearly the whole of their cannon behind. ' 

The fort of Deeg belonged to Runjeet Sing, the 


> Printcil pajjers, iil supra, p. i! ‘ih2 — 2T.i; also General Lake’s 
l.ietler to the Governor-General, dated Muttra, 1st .Inly, 180o, Papers, 
ut supra, No. IS, p. 35. 



490 Mhbchaciuur of' the Rajah of Jihur/jioir. 

BOOK VI. Rajah of Bluirtpore. When the British, in the battle 
fought on the i3th, pursued the troops of Holkar 
1804. under the vralls of the fort, a destructive fire of cannon 
and musquetry was opened upon them by the gar¬ 
rison. The Rajah of Bhurtpore was one of the first 
of the chiefs in tliat part of India, who at the time 
when General‘Lake advanced against Scindia be¬ 
yond the .Tiimna, made overtures for a comlnnation 
Muth the British state. As he was one of the most 
considerable of the minor sovereigns in that part of 
India; and possessed great influence among the 
Rajahs of the .Taats ; his accession to the British 
cause was treated as a fortunate event; and he was 
indulged with very advantageous terms. treaty 
was concluded with him, by which the British go¬ 
vernment bound itself to protect his dominions; bound 
itself not to interfere in the smallcct degree w ith the 
administration of his country; freed him entirely from 
the heavy ti’ibute w hich he annually paid to the 
•Mahratta powers ; and of the surrounding districts, 
conquered from Scindia, annexed so much to the ter¬ 
ritories of the Rajah, as equalled in extent and value 
one third of his former dominions. 

Notwithstanding these great advantages, and the 
Governor-General’s system of defensive alliance, no 
sooner had Holkar assumed an attitude of defiance to 
the British Power, than Runjeet Sing manifested an 
inclination to join him. On the 1st of August, 1804, 
a secret agent of the Rajah, with letters to Holkar, 
was apprehended at Muttra, and discovery made of a 
treacherous correspondence. The Raja, very soon 
after concluding his treaty with the British govern¬ 
ment, had exhorted Holkar to despise the British 
power, and offered to join him, on condition of receiv'- 
ing certain accessions of territory. During the same 
month in which this discovery was made, several 
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Misdeftm iutir of the Rajah of Bhurtpore. 

complaints v^erc addressed to him by tlie Commander- DOORVi. 
in-Chief, on account of the little assistance received ^****'- 
from him in providing for the Avar. In the intercept- |gQ^ 
ed corresj)ondence, offence appeared to have been 
taken, l)y the Rajah, at the violent manner, in which 
tlic Britisli resident at Muttra had decided some 
disputes respecting the traffic in salt; And some alarm 
was conv<Tcd to his mind by a report that the 
English government was to introduce the PingHsh 
courts of justice into his dominions. 

(Tpon reference of all these circumstances to the 
Govcrnor-Ceneral, though he regarded them as am¬ 
ple j)roor of traitorous designs, he was yet disposed, on 
the present occasion, Avhen his defensive system was 
upon its trial, to exercise an uncommon degree of 
lenity and forbearance. He imputed the offences of 
the Rajah and his son, to the corrupt intrigues of mis¬ 
chievous advisers ; and said, that “ the just principles 
of policy, as ncll as the characteristic lenity and 
mercy of tiie British government, required that a due 
indulgence should be manifested towards the imbeci¬ 
lity, ignorance, and indolence of the native chiefs, 
who have been drawn into these acts of treachery and 
hostility, by the depravity and artifices of their ser¬ 
vants and adherents.” ^ And he instructed the Com- 
niander-in-Chief to warn the Rajah of his danger; 
to assure him that no design of interfering with his 
government was entertained by the British rulers; 
and to require him to break off immediately all com¬ 
munication with the enemies of the British state. 
Towards the end of October, the Commander-in- 
Chief complained to the Governor-General, that the 


' Letter from fhe Governor-General to the Coniniander-in-Chief. 
Papers, No. 13, ut supra, p. SJ3. Compare the sentiments here express¬ 
ed, with those employed against the Nabobs of Arcot; vide supra, 
p. 338. 
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War on the Rajah. 

BOOK VI. Rajah had evaded his application for the troops, with 
which, according to the treaty, he was bound to assist 
ISOi. the British government; while he had afforded to 
Holkar positive and material assistance. In reply, 
the Governor-General left the question of peace or war 
to be decided by the opinion of expediency which the 
Commander-in^Chief, with his more intimate know¬ 
ledge of the circumstances, might be induced to form; 
still, however, remarking, that “ if considerations of 
security should not require the punishment of Bhurt- 
pore, those of policy suggested the expediency of 
forbearance, notwithstanding the provocation which 
would render such punishment an act of retributive 
justice.” The behaviour however of the garrison 
of Deeg, at the time of the battle fought under its 
walls, produced orders fi-om the seat of government for 
the entire reduction of the Rajah, and the annexation 
of all his forts and territoiies to the British dominions. 
As Bappoojee Scindia, the officer who at the' begin¬ 
ning of the war with Holkar commanded that detach¬ 
ment from the army of Scindia which co-operated w ith 
General Monson at the commencement of his retreat, 
and was one of the chieftains included in the list of 
those wdio, under the operation of tlie late treaty, 
were to receive jaghires and pensions from the British 
government, had afterwards oj)enly joined Holkar 
with the troops under his command ; and Suddasheo 
Bhow, anotlier of Scindia’s officers who had been sent 
to co-operate with Monson, had also joined the enemy, 
the Governor-General at the same time directed the 
Commander-in-Chief to proceed against them as 
rebels; try them by a court martial; and carry the 
sentence into immediate execution. ' 

The loss of Deeg was a tremendous blow to Holkar 

' r.*per'\ nlMipii, No, l i, p, 7—.77 
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Siege of Bfiurtpore. 

and the Rajah. Tlie surrounding country immedi¬ 
ately submitted to the authority of the British go¬ 
vernment; and General Lake, having taken the 
requisite steps for securing>-the fort, and administering 
the country, moved from Deeg on the 29th of De¬ 
cember. "Lhe army of Guzerat, undei- the command 
of ( Colonel Murray, had been ordered to advance from 
the southward, in the direction of Kotah, to intercept, 
if made by that route, the flight of ITolkar intoMalwa. 
This officer had reached the neighbourhood of Kotah 
by the end of December; and General J,ake believed, 
if he could liave made the Maratta chieftain retreat 
in that direction, that he might have been effectually 
destroyed. But Tlolkar, though j)ursued from place 
to place, could not be driven from the Bhiirtpore 
tei-ritories, so long as his infantry could find protec¬ 
tion in the city of Bhurtjmre, and his cavalry, by its 
ra[)id movements cmdd elude all attacks, while sup¬ 
plies AV(>r(‘ derived from the resources of the Rajah. 
The reduction of Bhurl{)ore presented itself, therefore, 
to the ( ^)mmander-in-('hief as. of necessity, the first 
of his future operations. 

After being joined at Muttra by the King’s 75th 
regiment, which he had summoned from Cawnpore, 
he arrived before the capital of the Rajah, on the .3d 
of .lanuaiy, 1805. The town of Bhiirtpore, eight 
miles in extent, was every where surrounded by a 
mud w all of great thickness and height, and a very 
wide and dee[) ditch filled with water. The fort was 
situated at the eastern extremity of the town ; and 
the walls were flanked with bastions, at short distan¬ 
ces, mounted with a numerous artillery. The whole 
force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the surround¬ 
ing inhabitants as were deemed conducive to its 
defence, were thrown into the place; while the 
broken battalions of Holkar had entrenched them- 
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49-i lii‘peat(’d Adetiipli to storm Bhurtporr defeated. 

BOOK VI. selves under its walls. The British army, after driv-* 
Cii;>p. 13. battalions from this position, with great 

1805. slaughter, and the loss of all the artillery which they 
had been enabled to carry from Deeg, took up a 
po.sition south-west of the town. The batteries were 
opened on the 7th of January. On the 9th a breach 
was reported practicable ; and the General resolved to 
assault in the evening, as the enemy had hitherto 
stockaded at night the damage sustained l)y the wall 
in the course of the day. When the storming party 
arrived at the ditch, they found the water exceedingly 
deep. Over this difficulty they prevailed; and gain¬ 
ed the foot of the breach. Here they made several 
gallant and persevering exertions ; but all inelfcctual: 
they were repulsed with a heavy loss, including 
Lieutenant Colonel Maitland, the officer who bravely 
commanded in the assaidt. 

The operations of the besiegers were immediately 
renewed, and a second breach was prepaied on the 
21st. It Avas deemed advisable to give the assault 
by day-light. The storming party moved out of the 
trenches, Avhere they had been lodged for the purpose, 
a little before thiec o'clock in the afternoon. They 
were unable to pass the ditch ; and, alter being ex¬ 
posed for a considerable time to a fire Avhich did great 
execution, were obliged to retire. 

The want of military stores and provisions delayed 
the commencement of renewed operations, till the 
beginning of Februarj', when the batteries were 
opened upon the wall, at some distance from the part 
which was formerly breached. On the 20th of the 
same month, the breach being as complete as it was 
supposed to be capable of being made, one column, 
composed of 200 Europeans, and a battalion of sepoys, 
was ordered to attack the enemy’s trenches and guns 
outside the town ; a second column, composed of .100 
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Eiiroj)eaiKs, and two battalions of sepoys, to attack BOOKVi. 
one of the gates; while a third, headed by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Don, and formed of the greatest part of 1305 . 
the European force belonging to the Bengal army, 
and three battalions of sepoys, was to ascend the 
breach. The signal to be observed by the storming 
party was, the commencement of thp attack by the 
first column on the enemy’s trenches, a little before 
four o’clock in the afternoon. This column was suc¬ 
cessful, and got immediate possession of the enemy’s 
guns, ’riie second column was delayed by a party 
of the enemy’s horse ; and was exposed, by a mistake, 
it is said, of their guide, to a destructive fire from the 
town, which destroyed their ladders, and rendered in- 
cflectual the attempt on the gate. The storming 
})arty was also delayed, according to the statement of 
the Commander-in-Chief, by circumstances, which he 
does not mention ; and found the ditch so deep, that 
it was impossible to arrive at the breach. The troops, 
having attempted to ascend by the bastion, were re¬ 
pulsed with great slaughter, though the colours of one 
of the native regiments were planted within a short 
distance of the toj). 

As the Coinmander-in-Chief ascribed the failure to 
accidental obstructions and delays ; as the storming 
party had nearly gained the summit of the bastion; 
and as he was informed, he says, that a few hours 
more battei’ing would make the ascent there perfectly 
easy, he determined to make another attempt on the 
following day. The whole European part of the 
Bengal army, and the greater part of two King’s re¬ 
giments, with upwards of four battalions of native 
infantry, moved on to the attack, under Brigadier- 
General Monson, about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“ Discharges of grape, logs of wood, and pots filled 
with combustible materials, immediately,” says the 
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BOOK VJ. report of the Cominander-in-Chief, “ knocked down 
those who were ascending; and the whole party, after 
1805. being engaged in an obstinate contest for two hours, 
and suffering very severe loss, were obliged to relin¬ 
quish the attempt and retire to our trenches.” The 
steepness of the ascent, and the inability of the as¬ 
sailants to mount, except Ijy small parties at a time, 
were, it was said, the enemy’s advantages.' 

The guns of the Britisli aniiy had, in consecjuence 
of incessant firing, become for the most part unser¬ 
viceable ; the whole of the artillery stores w ere ex¬ 
pended ; provisions were exhausted; and the sick 
and wounded were numerous. It was, therefore, 
necessary to intermit the siege of Bhurtpore. One 
of the most remarkable, {)erhaps, ol' all the events in 
the history of the British nation in India, is the diffi¬ 
culty, found by this victorious army, of subduing the 
capital of a petty Rajah of Hindustan, 'riic circum¬ 
stances have not been sufficiently disclosed ; for, on 
the subject of these unsuccessful attacks, the reports 
of the Commander-in-Chief are laconic. As Oeneral 
causes, he chiefly alleges the extent of the jdace, the 
number of its defenders, the strength of its works, and 
lastly the incapacity of his engineers; as if a Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief were fit for his office, who is not 
himself an engineer. 

The Bombay army, from Cuzerat, w hich had been 
directed to move tow'ards Kotah, w^as afterwards com¬ 
manded to join the Commander-in-Chief at Bhurt¬ 
pore ; where it arrived, on the 12th of February, and 
under Major General Jones, who had succeeded 
Colonel Murray, bore a full share in the succeeding 
operations. 

During the detention of the army l)eforc the capital 


No. 15, ut supra, p. 37, 38- No. 25, ut supra, p. 272—285. 
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of* Runjeet Sing', the cavalry under General Smith BOOK vi. 
had been employed in expelling Ameer Khan, an ad- 
venturer of Afghaun descent, who had found the jgos. 
means of collecting a predatory army, and made an 
incursion into the Company’s territory. Before the 
preparations were completed for resuming the siege 
of Bhurtpore, this force returned, and might, it ap¬ 
peared to the Commander-in-Chief, be now advan¬ 
tageously employed in dislodging Ilolkar from the 
neighbourhood of Bhurtpore ; and, if possible, ex¬ 
pelling him from that (piarter of India. At two 
o’clock in the morning of the '29th of March, he left 
his camp, with the whole of the cavalry and the re¬ 
serve, intending to surjnisc the enemy about day¬ 
break. Colonel Don, with the reserve, moved directly 
upon their left, while the (Tcneral himself made a 
cii’cuit to their right, in the line in which it was ex- 
pectcxl they would fly from the attack on their left. 

They were so much however upon their guard, as to 
be secured by a timely flight from any considerable 
injury. In two days, it w as heard, that they were 
again encamped wdthin twenty miles of Bhurtpore. 

On the 1 st of April, the Commander-in-Chief pro¬ 
ceeded w ith the same force, at midnight, for another 
chance of reaching them before they coedd take to 
flight. Though now passing the night in so much 
vigilance that they kc‘pt tReir horses saddled, they 
had not begun to march before the British force w^ere 
within twm hundred yards, and, having horses superior 
both in speed and strength, w'ere able to [cerform 
upon them considerable execution, befoi'e they had 
time to disperse. So little did the enemy think of 
defending themselves, that of the British, in either of 
those onsets, not a man w as lost. 


In addition to other causes, which tended to reduce 


the power of Holkar, the most respectable of the 


vot,. VI. 
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BOOK VI. chiefs who belonged to his army now came over with 
their followers to the English camp. The Rajah of 
1805. Bhurtpore also, discovering the fallacy of the hopes 
which he had built upon Holkar, and dreading the 
effects of a renewed attack, began, soon after the sus¬ 
pension of operations, to testify his desire for recon ¬ 
ciliation. Though an example to counteract the 
impressions made upon the minds of the j)eople of 
Hindustan, by tlie successful resistance of the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, might have appeared, at this time, ex¬ 
ceedingly useful ; yet some strong circumstances re¬ 
commended a course rather of forbearance than of 
revenge. The season was very far advanced, and 
Bhurtpore might still make a tedious defence: The 
severity of the hot winds would destroy the health of 
the Europeans in the trenches, and affect even that of 
the natives: Great inconvenience was sustained from 
the continuance of Holkar in that quarter of India, 
from which it would be difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurtpore for a place of refuge and support: And, 
above all, it was necessary to have the army in a state 
of readiness to act against Scindia, who ajipeared on 
the point of renewing the war. The proposals of the 
Rajah, therefore, met the British rulers in a very 
compliant temper; and the terms of a new treaty 
were settled on the 10th of April, when the prepara¬ 
tions for the renewal of the siege were completed, and 
the army had actually taken up its position at the 
place. As compensation for the expense which the 
Rajah, by his disobedience, had inflicted on the 
British government, he agreed to pay, by instalments, 
a sum of twenty lacs of Furruckabad rupees; and the 
additional territory, with which he had been aggran¬ 
dized by the Company, was resumed. In other re¬ 
spects he was allowed to remain in the same situation 
in which he had been placed by the preceding treaty- 
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The fort of Deft)- was not indeed to be restored till BOOK vi. 
after exjiericnce, for some time had, of his fidelity and ‘' 
friendship; but if that weie obtained, a jiart of the 
compensation money would not be required.^ 

The conclusion of a treaty with Scindia, even his 
entering- into the system of subsidiary defence, created 
no sense of tramiuillity, no expectation of peace, 
between him and tlie British state. Before the sig¬ 
nature of tlic treaty of subsidiary alliance, a dispute 
liad arisen aliout the fat of flualior, and the territory 
of Gohud. The British government included tliese 
possessions in the ojieration oi' that article of the 
treaty wliicli bound Scindia to all the engagements 
formed, liy the British government during the war, 
with any of tlie chiefs wlio had ju’cviously paid to him 
tribute or obedience. Scindia contended tliat they 
could not be included in tlie o|)cration of that article 
by any just and reasonable construction ; and also 
repre.sented them as so important to himself, that lie 
could by no means retain his state and condition 
without them. 

The behaviour of Ambejeo liiiglah, or Ingliah, had 
produced even military operations, between the time 
of signing the treaty of peace, and signing the treaty 
of defensive alliance. After having separated his in¬ 
terests from those of Scindia, under whom he rented 
and governed the possessions in question, and after 
having formed engagements with the British govern¬ 
ment, on the terms which it held out, during the war, 
to every chief whom it found possessed of power; that 
versatile leader, as soon as he understood that peace 
was likely to be concluded with Scindia, renounced 
his engagements with the English, and endeavoured 
to prevent them from obtaining possession of the forts 

Ni'. I.'i, lit siipr.i. t>, ‘I '■ > 
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BOOK VI. and districts which he had agreed to give up. 'I'he 
Comniander-in-Chief sent troops, and seized them. 

1805. The disputes on the subject of Gualior and Gohud 
began on the 17th of February, 1804; and were 
pressed, with infinite eagerness, by the ministers of 
Scindia. They did not prevent the signature of the 
defensive treaty, because the Mahratta ministers de¬ 
clared, that, how much soever convinced of liis right, 
and how deeply soever his interests would be affected 
by the alienation of that right, their master would not 
allow it to disturb the relations of peace so happily 
established; but would throw himself on the honour 
and generosity of the British chiefs. They argued 
and contended, that the article of the treaty which 
bound him to the engagements, formed with his de¬ 
pendants and tributaries by the British Government, 
could only refer to such chiefs as the Bajahs of .lode- 
poor and .Tyepoor, or at any rate, to Zemindars and 
Jaghiredars; that Gohud was the immediate property 
of the Maha Rajah ; that it was absurd to talk of a 
Rana of Gohud; as no such penson was known; as all 
the pretensions of that family were extinct, and the 
province had been in the immediate and absolute pos¬ 
session of Scindia and his predecessor for thirty years; 
that no right could be justly founded on the revival of 
an antiquated claim, in favour of some forgotten indi¬ 
vidual of an ancient family ; and that it was not for 
the interest of the British government, any more than 
of Scindia, to call in question the foundations of actual 
possession, since a great part of all that belonged to 
both was held by neither a more ancient, nor a more 
valid title, than that which Scindia possessed to the 
territory of Gohud. As for the fort of Gualior, it 
was not so much, they affirmed, as a part of Gohud ; 
it was a fortress of the Mogul, granted to Scindia, of 
which the Rana of Gohud, even when such a per- 
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sonage existed, could be regarded as no more than the BOOK vi. 
(lovernor, nominated by Seindia, and employed 
during his pleasure. The English affirmed, that as 
the ojjeration of the treaty extended, by the very 
terms, to all the territories of Seindia, excepting those 
“ situated to the southward of the territories of 
the Rajahs of Jyepoor, Jodepoor, and the Rana of 
(xohud,” it Avas evident, that it was meant to apply 
to those of the Rana of Gohud; that if the posses¬ 
sions in question had not passed to the English, by 
treaty rvith the parties to whom it was now consigned, 
it would have passed to them by conquest; as the army, 
after the battle of Lasswaree was actually moving 
towai’ds Gohud and Gualior, when Ainbajec Inglial), 
against whom the heir of the family of the Rana of 
(ilohud had been acting, in aid of the British govern¬ 
ment, with a considerable body of troojjs, concluded a 
treaty, by which they v ere surrendered. 

It would appear, that General Wellesley ijelieved 
there was weight in the arguments of Seindia. In 
the answer wJiich he returned to Major Malcohn, 
when that gentleman made communication to him of 
tlie conclusion of the treaty of defensive alliance, 
which he negotiated with Seindia: “ It appears,” he 
lemarked, “ that Scindia’s ministers have given that 
Prince reason to expect that he would retain Gualior; 
and, 1 think it j)ossible, that, considering all tlie cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, his Excellency the Governor- 
General may be induced to attend to Scindia’s wishes 
upon this occasion. At all events your dispatches 
contain fresh matter, upon which it would be desirable 
'to receive his Excellency’s orders, before you proceed 
to make any communication to Scindia’s Durbar, on 
the subject of Gualior.” 

The Governor-General continued steadfastly to 
consider the arrangement which he had made re- 
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Disputes wit/i Scindla. 

I. specting’ Gualior and Gohud, as necessary to complete 
^ Ills intended plan of defence, by a chain of allied 
princes and strong positions between the British and 
Mahratta frontiers. Scindia, after a fruitless contest, 
was obliged to .submit; and on the 21st of May, 
180 i, he received in pnldic Durbar, the list of treaties 
to which he was required to conform. 

The aj)parent termination of tliis dispute by no 
means introduced tlie sentiments of friendship between 
the two governments. In a letter, dated the 18th of 
October, ISO I, which was addressed, in the name of 
Scindia, to the Governor-ticneral, various complaints 
were urged, “ tending,” says the British ruler, “ to 
implicate the justice and good faith of the British 
government, in its conduct towards that cliieftain.” 

First of all, the Bi itish government had used him 
ill in regard to money ; for, wlici’eas the losses to 
which he had recently been exj)osed had deprived 
him of the pecuniary means necessary to bring his 
forces into the field, the English had disregarded his 
earnest applications for the sums necessary to enable 
him to co-operate in the subjugation of Ilolkar; the 
consecpience of which was, that when he sent two 
chiefs, Bappojec Scindia, and Suddasheo Bhow, to 
join the army under General I.,ake, as that General 
would afford them no money, they M'cre soon obliged 
to separate from him, in order to find a subsistence, 
and even to effect a temporary and feigned conjunc¬ 
tion with the enemy, to avoid destruction, either by 
his arms, or by the want of subsistence. 

Secondly, the British government had used him 
ill, in respect to Gualior and Gohud; which had long 
formed part of his immediate dominions, and were 
not included in the list, delivered to General Welles¬ 
ley, of the places Avhich he ceded by the treaty of 
peace. 
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Thirdly, iiis tributary, the Rajah of Jodepore was BOOK \ I. 
included in the list of princes protected by engage- 
ments with the English ; while that Rajah himself jgos, 
disclaimed all such engagements; had received into 
his protection the family of Holkar; and had written 
frequently to Scindia, declaring, that he remained in 
the same relation to him as before. 

Fourthly, the lands which were to be restored, as 
the private proj)erty of Scindia, had not yet been 
given up; and tlie pensions, and other sums, which 
were agreed for, had not been regularly paid. 

Fifthly, the British government had not afforded 
to his dominions that protection which, by treaty, 
they owed; for even when ('‘olonel Murray was at 
Oujein, Holkar had l)e.seiged the fort of Mundsoor, 
and laid waste the surrounding country; while Meer 
Khan, the Afghaun, who was a partisan of Holkar, 
had captured Bheloa, and plundered the adjoining 
districts. 

At the time of the date of this letter, Scindia had 
moved from Boorhanpore, and reached the Nerbudda, 
which his ai iny was already beginning to cross. In 
compliance with the urgent remonstrances of the 
British government, he professed the intention of re¬ 
pairing to the capital of his dominions, and under¬ 
taking the regulation of his affairs. Tn reality, he 
took the direction of Bapaul; and, with or Avithout 
his consent, two signal enormities took place. Some 
of his troops plundered Sangur, a ci^ and district 
pertaining to the Peshwa; and a party of his irre¬ 
gular troops attacked and plundered the camp of the 
British resident. At the time when this outrage was 
committed, the British force in Bundelcund had been 
summoned, by the Commander-in-Chief, to reinforce 
the main army at Bhurtpore, which had suffered a 
material reduction in the late unsuccessful attempts. 
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BOOK VI. The army from Bimdelcund was on its march, and 
had arrived at Gualior, when, late in the evening, 
1805. hircarrahs came in with intelligence of the violation 
of the British residency, in Scindia’s camp. The 
greatest alarm was excited. The route through 
Bundelcund into Allahabad, from Allahabad to 
Benares, and li^)m Benares to Calcutta, was denuded 
of all its troops ; and there was nothing to opj)ose the 
progress of Scindia, through the heart of tlie British 
dominions, to Calcutta itself. It immediately sug¬ 
gested itself to the minds of the British officers, that 
Scindia had resolved to avail himself of the fortunate 
moment, wlien the British troops were all withdrawn 
to the disastrous siege of Bhurtj)ore, to perform this 
brilliant exploit; and that the violation of the resi¬ 
dency was the first act of the war. Under this im¬ 
pression, it Avas resolved to march back the army of 
Bundelcund to .Tansec, Avhich lay on the road by 

, which it was necessary for Scindia to pass. Scindia 

proceeded rather in a contrary direction, towards 
Narwa. The jirobability is, that Serjee Rao Cautka, 
his minister, and fathei-in-law, committed the out¬ 
rage upon the British residency, in hopes to embroil 
liim beyond remedy with the British government, and 
thus to ensure the war to which he found it so diffi- 
(mlt to draw the fe eble and irresolute mind of the 
Prince; while the promptitude with which the British 
force was again opposed to his march into the British 
dominions maintained, in his mind, the ascendancy of 
those fears wliich the minister found it so hard to 
subdue. A spirited prince might have made a very 
different use of his opportunity. 

The letter which contained the complaints of 
Scindia was conveyed in so tedious a mode, that four 
months elapsed before it was delivered at Calcutta ; 
nor was the answer penned till the 14th of April, 
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1805. The Governor-General had satisfactory argu- noOKVi. 
inents with which to repel the several allegations of 
Scindia ; though he allowed that the Rajah of Jode- 1805. 
pore had refused to abide by the stipulations con¬ 
tracted witli the British government; which, there¬ 
fore, would not interfere between him and vSeindia. 

He then jiroceeded to give a list of offences, thirteen 
in number, with which Scindia was chargeable toward 
the British state. 

First, after remaining at Bonrhanpore, till towards 
the end of the year, 1804, instead of proceeding to 
his capital, in conformity with the pressing instances 
of the resident, and his own repeated promises, for the 
purpose of co-operating with the British government, 

Scindia directed his march toward the territory of 
Bhapaul, where he was not only remote from the 
scene of utility, but positively injurious, by alarming 
and robbing one of the British allies. 

Secondly, notwithstanding the repeated remon¬ 
strances of the resident, a vakeel of Ilolkar was 
allowed to remain in Scindia’s camp ; and Scindia’s 
minister maintained with him a constant clandestine 
intercourse. 

'Jliirdly, Scindia’s officers, at Oujein, instead of 
yielding any assistance to the operations of Colonel 
Murray, had obstructed them. 

Fourthly, two of Scindia’s commanders had de¬ 
serted from the British army, and had served with 
the enemy during almost the whole of the war. 

Fifthly, Scindia, notwithstanding his complaint of 
the want of resources, had augmented his army as 
the powers of the enemy declined, thereby exciting a 
suspicion of treacherous designs. 

Sixthly, the heinous outrage had been committed of 
attacking and plundering the camp of the British re¬ 
sident, without the adoption of a single step towards 
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BOOK VI. compensation, oi* atonement, or even the discovery 
and punishment of the offenders. 

1805 remaining articles in the list were either of 

minor importance, or so nearly, in their import, coin¬ 
cident with some of the articles mentioned above, that 
it appears unnecessary to repeat them. 

The (lovernor-deneral declared; “ By all these 
acts, your Highness has manifestly violated, not only 
the obligations of the treaty of defensive alliance, but 
also of the treaty of peace.” According to this decla¬ 
ration, it was the forbearanee alone of the British 
government, which prevented the immediate renewal 
of war. 

The next step, which was taken by Scindia, pro¬ 
duced expectation, that hostilities were near. On 
the 22d of March, 1805, he announced, officially, to 
the British resident, his resolution of marching to 
Bhurtpore, with the intention ol' interposing his me¬ 
diation, for the restoration of peace, between the 
British government and its enemies. “ To proceed,” 
says the Governor-General, “ at the head of an army 
to the seat of hostilities, for the purpose of interposing 
his unsolicited mediation, was an act not only incon¬ 
sistent with the nature of his engagements, but in¬ 
sulting to the honour, and highly dangerous to the 
interests, of the British government.” In the in¬ 
structions, however, which the Govei-nor-General 
issued upon this emergency, he was extremely anxious 
to avoid the extremity of war, unless in the case 
of actual aggression. But he deemed it necessary, 
to make immediate arrangements for seizing the pos¬ 
sessions of Scindia, if that chieftain should proceed 
to extremities. Colonel Close was invested with the 
same powers, which had formerly been confided to 
General Wellesley; and orders were issued to the 
officers commanding the subsidiary foice at Poona, 

7 
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and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their troops, the BOOK vi. 
positions most favourable for invading the southern 
dominions of Scindia. The force in Ckizerat, which 1805 . 
iiad been weakened l)y the detachment sent to co- 
ojxn’ate in tlie war against Holkar, was reinforced, 
with a view as well to defence, as to seize whatever 
belonged to Scindia in Guzerat, an'd its vicinity. 

Upon some further disclosure of the hostile, or, at 
le.'ist, the unfriendly councils of Scindia, the Com- 
mander-in-(diicf was instructed to oppose the march 
to Bhurtpore, as what, “ under all the circumstances 
of the case, constituted not only a declaration of war, 
but a violent act of hostility.” 

The Governor-t^cncral, in the cv'cnt of a war, now 
resolved to reduce the power of Scindia to what he 
calls “ the lowest scale.” He observes, that the 
principle of compensation, which had regulated the 
terms of the former treaty, “ had [n’oved inadequate 
to the purposes of British security, and that the re¬ 
straints imposed by the provisions of the treaty of 
peace upon Dowlut Rao Scindia’s means of mischief 
were insufficient—that another principle of pacifi¬ 
cation must therefore be assumed ; that Scindia must 
not be permitted to retain the rights and privileges 
of an independent state; nor any privileges to an 
extent that might at a future time enable him to 
injure the British or their allies ; and that the British 
government must secure the arrangement by esta¬ 
blishing a direct control over the acts of his govern¬ 
ment—experience having sufficiently manifested, that 
it was in vain to place any reliance on the faith, jus¬ 
tice, sincerity, gratitude, or honour of that chief¬ 
tain”—he might have added, or any chieftain of his 
nation, or country. 

No declaration can be more positive and strong of 
the total inefficacy of the system of defensive alliance. 
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BOOK \’I. As there is liere a declaration of what was noi suffi- 

Chap. 53. cient for British security, namely, the system of de- 
1805 fensive alliance, so there is a declaration of what 
alone is sufficient, namely, the total prostration and 
absolute dependence of every surrounding power. 
This, however, we have more than once had occasiot) 
to observe, is conquest—conquest in one of the worst 
of its shapes; worst, both with respect to the people 
of India, as adding enormously to the villanics of 
their own species of government, instead of impart¬ 
ing to them the blessings of a better one; and the 
people of England, as loading tliem with all the cost 
of governing and defending the country, without 
giving them all the revenues. 

Scindia continued his march to the northward, and 
on the 2.9th of March had advanced with all his 
cavalry and Pindarees to Subbulghui’, on the river 
Chumbul, leaving his battalions and guns in the real'. 
His force at this time was understood by the British 
government to consist of eight or nine tliousand 
cavalry, 20,000 Pindarees, and nominally eighteen 
battalions of infantry with 140 guns, all in a vciy 
defective state of di.scipline and equipment. On the 
31st of March he had advanced about eighteen miles 
in a north-easterly direction from Subbulghur. Here 
he was joined by Ambajee; and the British resident 
in his camp, understanding that it was his intention 
to cross the Chumbul with his cavalry and Pindarees, 
leaving the bazars and heavy baggage of the army 
under the protection of Ambajee, requested an au¬ 
dience. His object was to represent to Scindia the 
impropriety of crossing the Chumbul, and the utility 
of waiting for Colonel Close, who was expected soon 
to arrive on an important mission from the capital of 
the Rajah of Berar. The propositions of the British 
agent were received with the most amicable profes- 
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sions on the part of Scindia and Ins ministers ; wlio nooK vi. 
rej)resented, that the embarrassment of his finances 
was so great as to prevent him from returning to 1805. 
effect the settlement of his country; that his march 
towards Bhurtpore was intended solely to accelerate 
the arrival of peace ; but that, if the British govern¬ 
ment would make any arrangement for the relief of 
his urgent necessities, he would regulate his proceed¬ 
ings, agreeably to its desires. A copy of a letter to 
the Governor-General was also read, in which re¬ 
paration was promised for the outrage on the resi¬ 
dent’s camp. 

This conference, when reported to the Governor- 
General, appeared to him to indicate a more sub¬ 
missive turn in the councils of Scindia: tJie resident 
was accordingly instructed, to inform the chieftain, 
that the atonement offered for the outrage was ac- 
cc[)ted; that the distresses of his government would 
be relieved by pecuniary aid, if he would act in co¬ 
operation with the liritish government; and that he 
could do this, only by returning to the southivard, 
and employing himself in the seizure of the remain¬ 
ing possessions of Ilolkar in Malwa. 

On the 2d of April, Scindia mai-cjied about eight 
miles in a retrograde direction towards Subljulghur ; 
leaving the whole of his baggage and bazars under 
the charge of Ambajee. On the 9d, the resident 
was visited by Scindia’s vakeel, whose commission 
was, to importune him on the subject of jiecuniary 
relief. A discussion ensued on the two points, of 
receiving money, and deferring the declared intention 
of crossing the Chumbul and proceeding to Kerowly, 
till the arrival of Colonel Close. The result was, an 
agreement on the part of Scindia, to return and 
wait at Subbulghur, and on that of the British resi¬ 
dent to afford a certain portion of pecuniary aid. 

6 
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nooKvr. On Ifie 7tli of April, Aineor Khan departed I'roin 
Bliurtpore, Avith the avou-ed intention of joiniiif;- the 
1805. army of Scindia. On the same day, the minister of 
Scindia marched towards Bhurtpore, Avitli a lariue 
body of Scindia's pindarrees, and a considerable part 
of his cavalry. Information was sent to tlie I'esident, 
that tlie pioppscd mediation was the object of the 
march. 

On tlie 11th, General Lake received a letter from 
the minister, who had arrived at Weir, a town si¬ 
tuated about fifteen miles S. W. of Bhurtj'ore ; stating- 
that, as the British resident in the camp of Seindiii had 
expressed a desire for the mediation of that sovereign, 
he had commanded him to proceed for that [uiriiose 
to Bhurtpore. The British Gcmeral re[)lied, that, 
peace having- been concluded with the Bajah ol’ 
Bhurtpore, the advance of the minister of Scindia 
was unnecessary, and might subvert the relations ol" 
amity between the British government and his mas¬ 
ter, to whom it was highly expedient tliat he shoulil 
return. Notwithstanding this, he advanced on the 
12th, with a small party of horse, within a few miles 
of Bhurtpore, Avhence he transmitted a message to 
the Rajah, soliciting a personal conference, ivhich 
the Rajah declined. The minister then returned to 
Weir. Ilolkar, who had been obliged, on the sub¬ 
mission of the Rajah, to leave Bhurtpore, joined him, 
at this place, with three or four thousand exhausted 
cavalry, nearly the whole of his remaining force; 
and both proceeded towards the camp of Scindia at 
Subbulghur. 

The advance of the minister, immediately after the 
master had agreed to halt, the Governor-General 
regai'eled as an evasion, and a fraud. The conduct 
of Scindia, and some intercepled letlers, taken from 
an agent of Scindia dispatdied to 1 }(>lkar toward 
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the close of the month of March, convinced the book \ i. 
Governor-General of a coincidence in the views of 
these two chiefs. And, whether they united their 1805. 
forces for the sake of obtaining better terms of peace, 
or for the purpose of increasing their abilities for war; 
as it would be of great importance for them, in either 
case, to prevent an accommodation between the Bri¬ 
tish government and Runjeet Sing, it was not doubt¬ 
ed, that the design of Scindia to proceed to Bhurt- 
pore had that prevention for its end. On the 11th. 
the 14th, and the 15th of April, Bappojee Scindia, 

Ameer Khan, and Uolkar, respectively, joined the 
camp of Scindia, who offered to tlie British resi¬ 
dent a frivolous })i’etext for affording a cordial le- 
ception to eacli. He affirmed that Holkar, who had 
determined, he said, to renew his invasion of the 
British territories, had, in compliance with his per¬ 
suasions, abandoned that design, and consented to ac¬ 
cept his mediation for the attainment of peace. 

On the 21st of April, the Commander-in-Chief. 
with the whole of his army, moved fi'om Bhurtpore, 
toward the position of the united chiefs ; and signified 
his desire to the British resident, that he would take 
the earliest opportunity of quitting Scindia’s camp. 

The necessity of tliis measure appeared to him the 
stronger from a recent event. Holkar had seized the 
person of Ambajee, for the purpose of extorting from 
him a sum of money; an audacity to which he would 
not have proceeded in the very camp of Scindia, 
without the consent of that chieftain, and a perfect 
concurrence in their views. 

On the 27th, in consequence of instructions from 
the Commander-in-Chief, the British resident solicited 
an interview with Scindia; and he thought proper to 
give notice that the object of it was, to require the 
return of Scindia from the position which he then 
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BOOK VI. occupied, and his separation from Holkar. The 
Chap. '3. gygjjjjjg gf same day was appointed; but, when 
jgQ 2 it arrived, the attendance of the resident was not de¬ 
manded. All that day, and the succeeding night, 
great alarm and confusion prevailed in Scindia’s 
camp; for it was reported that the British army was 
near. On the morning of the 28th, Scindia and 
Holkar, with their respective forces, began to retreat 
with great precipitation; and pursued a difficult 
march for several days> dining which heat and want 
of water destroyed a great number of men, to Sheo- 
pore, a town in the direct route to Kotah, and distant 
from that place about fifty miles. 

The resolution, which this retreat suggested to the 
Governor-General, .Was, “ To adopt the lU'cessary 
measures for cantofiing the army at its several fixed 
stations. In his judgment,” he says, “ this measure, 
properly arranged, might be expected to afford suf¬ 
ficient protection to the British possessions even in 
the event of war; and the best security for the pre¬ 
servation of peace would be” (not the system of de¬ 
fensive alliance, but) “ such a distribution of the Bri¬ 
tish armies as should enable them to act against the 
enemy with vigour and celerity, if Scindia should 
commence hostilities, or Holkar again attempt to dis¬ 
turb the tranquillity of the British territories. At 
the same time this arrangement would afford the 
means of effecting a material reduction of the heavy 
charges incident to a state of war.” Yet he had 
argued, in defence of the former war, that to keep 
the British army in a state of vigilance would be 
nearly as expensive as a state of war. 

On the 10th of May, Scindia and Holkar re-com- 
menced their retreat to Kotah; while the demand 
was still evaded of the English resident of leave to 
depart from Scindia’s camp. The opinion, entertained 
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by the Governor-General of the state of Scindia’s BOOKVi. 
counsels, at the time when he arranged the canton- 
ment of the British troops, is thus expressed, in his 
own words : “ The weakness and the indolence of 
Scindia’s personal character, combined with his habits 
of levity and debauchery, have gradually subjected 
him to tlie uncontroled influence of his minister 
Serjee Rao Ghautka, a person of the most profligate 
principles, and whose cruelty, violence, and abandoned 
conduct, have rendered him odious to whatever re¬ 
mains of respectable among the chiefs attached to 
Scindia. Ghautka’s personal views, and irregular 
and disorderly disposition, are adverse to the esta¬ 
blishment of Scindia’s government upon any settled 
basis of peace and order. Ghautka is therefore an 
enemy to the treaty of alliance subsisting between 
Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Honourable Company. 

Under tlie guidance of such perverse councils the 
interests of Dowlut Rao Scindia have actually been 
sacrificed by Ghautka to those of .Teswunt Rao 
Holkar; and it appears by the report of the acting 
resident, contained in his despatch of the 9th of May, 
that in the absence of Serjee Rao Ghautka, the func¬ 
tions of the administration are actually discharged by 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar.” 

With j-cspect to Holkai’, the Governor-General 
was of opinion, that his turbulent disposition and 
predatory habits would never allow him to submit to 
restraint, “ excepting only in the last extremity of 
ruined fortuneAnd that, as no terms of accom¬ 
modation, such as he would accept, could be offered 
to him, without the appearance of concession, no ar¬ 
rangement with him ought to be thought of, except 
on terms previously solicited by himself, and sUch as 
would deprive him of the means of disturbing the 
possessions of the British government and its allies. 

vox.. VT. 2 I 
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BOOK VI. He predicted, and there was abundant reason for 

Chap. 13 . anticipation, that the confederacy between Holkar 
1805 . Scindia would be of short duration. In that 

rase, provided Scindia abstained from actual aggres¬ 
sion upon the British state or its allies, the existing 
treaty of j)eace might still, he thought, be preserved.' 

About the beginning of .Tune, the confederate chief¬ 
tains proceeded in a westerly direction towards 
Ajmei’e. For the countenance or aid they had re¬ 
ceived, or might be expected to receive, in that quar¬ 
ter, from the petty princes who had entered into the 
Governor-General’s system of Alliance, that Governor 
provided the following legitimate apology. “ The 
conduct of the petty chiefs of Hindostan, and of the 
Rajpoot states, must necessarily be regulated by the 
progress of events. None of those chiefs possesses 
singly the power of resisting the forces of the con¬ 
federates, and any elFectnal combination among those 
chiefs is rendered impracticable by the nature of their 
tenures, by their respective views and prejudices, and 
!)}• the insuperable operation of immemorial usages 
and customs. They are therefore compelled to sub¬ 
mit to exactions enforced by the vicinity of a superior 
force, and their preservation and their interests are 
concerned in supporting the cause of that power, 
which, engaged in a contest with another state, ap¬ 
pears to be successful, and in abstaining from any 
opposition to either of the belligerent powers which 
possesses the means of punishing their resistance.^ 
In contracting alliances with the petty states of Hin- 


‘ Printed papers, ut. supra, No. 23; Extract of a Letter from the 
Governor-General, 7th June, 1805, relative to Gualior and Gohud, 
witli enclosures, p. 167—203; and copy of a Letter from ditto, 31st 
May, with enclosures, p. 5—148. 

* Compare with these grounds of acuon, those laid down by Mr. 
Hastings, in regard to the Rohillas. 
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dostan the British g-overnment has never entertained BOOKVI. 
the vain expectation of deriving from them the bene- ' 
fits of an active opposition to the power of the Mah- igos. 
vatta chieftains, or even of an absolute neutrality, 
excepting under circumstances which should enable 
us to protect them against the power of the enemy. 

At the same time the actual or expected superiority 
and success of the confederates can alone induce those 
states to unite tlicir exertions with those of the enemy 
in active operations against the British power.” It 
is not easy to see, what utility could exist in alli¬ 
ances, of which these were to be the only results. 

In the early part of .)une, intelligence was trans¬ 
mitted to the Governor-General by the resident in 
Scindia’s camp, whom Scindia, in spite of reiterated 
applications, had still detained, of tlie probability of 
an important change in the councils of that chieftain, 
by the dismission of Serjee Rao Ghautka the minister, 
and the appointment of Ambajee in his stead. Though 
it appeared that the ascendancy of Holkar in the 
councils of Scindia was the cause of the expected 
change, the Governor-General was disposed to believe 
that it increased all the probabilities of a speedy disso- 
tion of the confederacy; as Ambajee, it was likely, 
would favour the projects of Holkar no longer than 
necessity required. 

On the 17 th of .Tune, the acting resident delivered 
to Scindia a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, de¬ 
claring, that if he were not permitted to quit the 
camp in ten days, the relations subsisting between 
the two states would be regarded as no longer binding 
on the British government. In some supposed incon¬ 
sistency in the letters of the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief, Scindia found a pretext for 
delay, requiring time to apply for elucidation to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


2 h 2 



End of Lord W^l/eslefs Administrallon. 

BOOK VI. All pretext on this ground being removed, the 

CuAP. 13. QQygj.jjQj._Qgjjgj.jjl concluded, that, if Scindia any 
longer persisted in his refusal to dismiss the resident, 
it was a sufficient proof of the necessity of war; and if 
war had become necessary, that it should not be de¬ 
layed. Instructions were, therefore, addressed to 
the Commandei’nn-Chief, by which he was directed 
to be prepared for active operations against tlie con¬ 
federate forces of Scindia and Holkar, as soon as the 
season should admit. 

On the 27th of June, the last of the days allowed 
to precede the departure of the resident agreeably to 
the demand of the Cornmander-in-Chief, he was vi¬ 
sited by one of the principal servants of Scindia. 
The object of the conference was, to prevail upon the 
resident to wave his demand of dismission. On this 
occasion, the strongest professions of amical)le inten¬ 
tions with respect to the British government w('re 
made on the [)art of Scindia; and his extreme reluct¬ 
ance to ])art with the resident was ascribed to the 
appearance which would thence arise of enmity 
between the states; while he would by no means 
allow that detention could be considered as a sufficient 
motive for war. ’ 

Thus stood the relations between the British state 
and the Mahratta chiefs, when the Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis arrived in India. In the month of December, 
180.S, the Marquis Wellesley had notified to the 
Court of Directors his intention of I’esigning the 
government of India, and of returning to Europe, as 
soon as the negotiations with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, should be conducted to a 
conclusion. The hostilities, in which the Company 


' Dispatch of the Governor-General, dated 30tli .Tiily, 180.^, with 
its enclosures, No. 33 ut supra, p. ^' 27 —'J'tS 
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became involved with Holkar, induced him to defer BOOKvr. 
the execution of his intentions; and, even in the 
month of March, 1805, though he expressed his in- jgo5. 
creasing solicitude, in the declining state of his 
health, to be relieved from the cares and toils of go¬ 
vernment, and to return to a more genial climate, he 
declared his resolution not to abandon his post, till 
the tranquillity and order of the British empire in 
India should rest on a secure and permanent basis. ‘ 

Before this time, linwever, measures had been con¬ 
templated in England for a change in the adminis¬ 
tration of India, The Directors, and the Ministry 
themselves, began to be alarmed at the accumulation 
of the Indian debt, and the pecuniary difficulties 
which pressed u])on the Company. Lord Wellesley 
was regarded as a very expensive and ambitious ruler; 
the greater part of his administration had been a 
scene of war and conquest; war and conquest in In¬ 
dia had i)een successfully held forth to the British na¬ 
tion, as at once hostile to the British interests, and 
cruel to the people of India; with a ruler, possessing 
tlie dis|)ositions of Lord Wellesley, it was supposed, 
that the chances of war would always outnumber 
the chances for peace; the popular voice, which 
often governs the cabinets of princes, ascrilied a cha¬ 
racter of moderation and sageness to the Marquis 
Cornwallis; and to those who longed for peace and 
an overflowing exchequer in India it appeared, that 
the return of this nobleman would afford a remedy 
for every disorder. Though bending under years 
and infirmities, his own judgment, and that of the 
parties on whom the choice depended, succeeded in 
sending him, in the prospect, to a probable, in the 
event, to an actual, grave. 

'■ No. 3y, lit iiipni, p. 'ibc. 
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BOOK VI. He arrived at Calcutta on the 30th of July, 1805 ; 

Chap. 13 . same day took the oaths in Council, and 

1805 assumed the government. On the 1st of August he 
announced this event to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, in an overland despatch; in which 
he added, “ Finding, to my great concern, that we 
are still at war with Holkar, and tliat we can hardly 
be said to be at peace with Scindia, I have determined 
to proceed immediately to the upper provinces, that I 
may be at hand to avail myself of tlie interval which 
the present rainy season must occasion in our military 
operations, to endeavour, if it can be done witliout a 
sacritice of oui' honour, to terminate, by negotiation, 
a contest, in which the most brilliant success can af¬ 
ford us no solid benefit, and which, if it should con¬ 
tinue, must involve us in pecuniary difficulties which 
we shall hardly be able to surmount.” 

The extent of the condemnation, thus speedily 
jwonounced on the policy of his predecessor, was 
somewhat equivocal, The meaning might be, either 
that so much success had already been gained in the 
contest, that no further success would be of any ad¬ 
vantage ; or, that it was a contest, in which from the 
beginning, “ the most brilliant success could afford no 
solid benefit.” 

Lord Cornwallis lost no time in commencing his 
journey to the upper provinces. In a letter of his, 
dated on the river, August 9th, 1805, he informed 
the Court of Directors, that “ one of the first objects 
to which his attention had been directed, was, an 
inquiry into the state of their finances. The result,” 
he says, “ of this inquiry affords the most discourag¬ 
ing prospects; and has convinced me, that unless 
some very speedy measures are taken to reduce our 
expenses, it will be impossible to meet with effect the 
contingency of a renewed war with Scindia and those 
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powers who may be disposed to confederate with BOOKVI. 
him.” The only source of relief to which it appeared 
that he could have immediate recourse, was the jsos. 
reduction of as many as possible of the irregular 
troops. 

Among the measures of I^ord Wellesley, already 
described, for reducing the power of the Mahratta 
princes at the commencement of the war, was that of 
encouraging, by offers of engagement in the British 
service, the officers, employed by those princes, to desert 
with their trooj)s. The number of those who came over 
to the British service became at last very considerable ; 
and the expense exceedingly severe. Measures had 
been taken to lessen the burthen, before the close of the 
late administration ; and the expense had been re¬ 
duced from the sum of 5,8.‘3,669 rupees per month, to 
that of 3,90,455. The expense appeared, and with 
justice, in so very serious a light to I.iord Cornwallis, 
that the trooi)s in question he declared, “ would cer¬ 
tainly be less formidable if opposed to the British 
government in the field, than while they remained so 
distressing a drain upon its resources,” A formida¬ 
ble impediment however opposed the dismission even 
of those to whom the faith of the government was in 
no degree ])ledged ; because tbeii’ pay Avas several 
months in arrear, as well as that of the rest of the 
army, and there was no money in the ti’casury for 
its discharge. In this exigency the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral resolved to detain the treasure which the Directors 
had sent for China; and apprised them of this 
intention by his letter, dated on the 9th of August. 

In another letter, dated on the 2Sth of the same 
month, he says, “ I have already represented to your 
Honourable Committee, the extreme pecuniary em¬ 
barrassments in which I have found this government 
involved : every part of the army, and every branch 
of the public departments attached to it, even in 
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their present stationary positions, are suffering severe 
distress from an accumulation of arrears; and if, un¬ 
fortunately, it should become indispensably necessary 
to put the troops again in motion, I hardly know 
how the difficulties of providing funds for such an 
event are to be surmounted.” ‘ 

The next part of the late system of government, 
in which the Governor-General thought it necessary 
to interfere, was the scheme of alliances. On that 
subject his sentiments differed widely from those of 
the ruler who had gone before him. 

In a letter, dated the 20th of .Tuly, 1805, Colonel 
Close, resident at Poona, liad stated to the Governor- 
General, that he had obtained an interview with one 
of the principal officers of the Peshwa’s government, 
“ with whom,” says he, “ I conversed largely on the 
present distracted conduct of the Poona government; 
pointing out to him, that, owing to the want of capa¬ 
city and good intention on the part of the Dewan, 
the Peshwa, instead of enjoying that ease of mind 
and honourable comfort, which his alliance with the 
British government was calculated to bestow upon 
him, was kept in a constant state of anxiety, either by 
remonstrances necessarily made to his Dewan by the 
British resident, or by the disobedience and wicked 
conduct of the persons placed by the Dewan in 
the civil and military charge of his Highness’s terri¬ 
tories, which, instead of yielding a revenue for his 
Highness’s treasury, went only to maintain a set of 
abandoned men, whose first object is obtaining au¬ 
thority to assemble bands of freebooters, and then, 
acting for themselves, hold his Highness’s govern¬ 
ment at defiance.” 

‘ Copies of all letters from the late Marquis Cornwallis, &,c. ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, lOtli February, 1808, p. 3, 
4, and 6. For the reduction of the irregular troops by Lord Wellesley, 
see the letter of the Commaiidcr-in-Chief, No 23, ut supra, p. 213. 
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A despatch from the Marquis Cornwallis to Colo- bookvi. 
nel Close, signed by the secretary to Government, Chap. i 3. 
and dated on the river near Piassey, the 18th of 
August, 1805, says, “ The information which the 
Governor-General has obtained since his Lordship’s 
arrival at Port William, resjiecting the state of 
affairs at the court of Poona, and espetially the com¬ 
munications contained in your despatches above 
acknowledged, have enabled his Lordship to form a 
correct judgment of the condition of his Highness the 
Peshwa’s government. Ilis liOrdship observes, with 
deep concern, the utter inefficiency of the Peshwa's 
autl)ority, to maintain the allegiance and subordination 
of his officers and subjects; to secure the resources of 
his country ; or to command the services of his troops. 

His Highness is compelled to solicit the interference 
of tlic British government, to re[)ress civil commo¬ 
tion among tlie pidjlic officers of his government, and 
to provide the means of paying the troops which, by 
treaty, he is pledged to furnish for the service of the 
war. His Highness Inmself, solicitous only of ])crsoual 
case and security, seems dis{)oscd to leave to tlie 
British govennent the intei-nal regulation of his domi¬ 
nions, and the sup])ression of that anarchy and con¬ 
fusion wliich is the necessary result of a weak and 
inefficient government.—We are thus reduced to the 
alternative, c ither of mixing in all the disorder and 
contentions, incident to the loose and inefficient con¬ 
dition of tlie Pe.shwa’s administration ; or of suffering 
the government and dominion of his Higlmess to lie 
completely overthrown by the unrestrained effects of 
general anarchy and rebellion.—Under sucli circum¬ 
stances, the alliance with the Peshwa, far from being 
productive of any advantage to the Company, must 
involve us in inextricable difficulty, and become an 
intolerable burthen upon us.” 

The Governor-General alludes to certain circum- 
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BOOK VI. stances: but the question is, whether these very 
circumstances are not the natural result of such an 
1805 alliance, not with the Peshwa exclusively, hut any one 
of the native states; and whether there is any rational 
medium between abstinence from all connexion 
with these states, and the avowed conquest of 
them, the complete substitution, at once, of the Bri¬ 
tish government to their own wretched system of 
mis-rule. 


The Governor-General recurs to his former opi¬ 
nions respecting the impolicy of all connexion with 
the Mahratta states; opinions of which the reason 
was not confined to the Mahratta states ; and he 
says, “ It must he in your recollection, that, during 
Marquis Cornwallis’s former administration, his 
Lordship foreseeing the evils of mixing in the laby¬ 
rinth of Mahratta politics, and Mahratta contentions, 
sedulously avoided that sort of connexion with the 
Peshwa’s government, which was calculated to involve 
the Company in the difficulties and emharrassments 
of our actual situation. The evils, however, which 
his Lordship then anticipated from such an alliance, 
appear to his Lordship to have been exceeded by 
those which have actually occurred under the opera¬ 
tion of the treaty of Bassein.” 

The views of Lord Cornwallis were less clear and 


decided with regard to the Nizam, although his obser¬ 
vations, addressed to the resident at Hyderabad, under 
date the 21st of August, 1805, announced the exist¬ 
ence of the same evils, resulting from the alliance 
with the Nizam, as resulted from that with the 
Peshwa; that is, a total dissolution of the energies 
of government, in the hands of the native prince, 
and the necessity, on the part of the British, of exer¬ 
cising all the functions of government under infinite 
disadvantages. “ The Governor-General,” says that 
address, “ observes, with great regret, the degree of 
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interference exercised by the British government, BOOK vi. 
through the channels of its representative, in the 
internal administration of the government of Hyde- jgOS. 
rabad. It appears to his Lordship to have entirely 
changed the nature of the relations originally estab¬ 
lished between the British government and the state 
of Hyderabad. His I^ordship is awaits, that this 
undesirable degree of interference and ascendency in 
the counsels of the state of Hyderabad, is to be 
ascribed to the gradual decay of the energies of go¬ 
vernment ; to the defect of efficient instruments of 
authority ; to the circumsiances which attended the 
nomination of the present ministers; and to the 
persotial character of his Highness Secunder Jah.— 

But the evils, which appear to his Lordship to be the 
necessary result of such a system of interference and 
paramount ascendency in the government of Hyde¬ 
rabad, greatly exceed those which the maintenance 
of that system is calculated to prevent.—The former 
are of a nature more extensive and more durable; 
and affect the general interests and character of the 
British government, throughout the whole peninsula 
of India. The evils of an opposite system are com- 
parativ'ely local and temporary; although rendered 
more dangerous at the jnesent moment, by the proba¬ 
ble effects of a belief which, however unjust, aiipears 
to be too generally entertained, of a systematic design 
on the part of the British government to establish its 
control and authority over every state in India.—It is 
the primary object of his Lordship’s policy to remove 
this unfavoui'able and dangerous impression, by 
•abstaining in the utmost degree practicable, consist¬ 
ently with the general security of the Com])any’s 
dominions, fiom all interference in the internal con¬ 
cerns of other states. His Lordshi[) considers even 
the preservation of our actual alliances to be an 
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BOOK VI. object of inferior importance to that of regaining the 
Chap. 13. confidence, and removing the jealousies and suspicions, 
of surrounding states.” 

In terms exactly correspondent, the Governor- 
General wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors. In a letter enclosing the above dis¬ 
patches. dated on the river near Rage Mahl, on the 
28th of August, he says; “ One of the most import¬ 
ant, and, in rny opinion, not the least unfortunate 
consecpiences of the subsisting state of our alliances, 
has been the gradual, increasing ascendency of the 
British intluence and authority, exercised througli 
the medium of our residents, at the courts of Poona 
and Hyderabad. The weak and i\u-etched state ol' 
the Peshwa’s internal government cannot lie more 
foi’cibly described than in the enclosed despatch, 
recently received from Colonel Close. And I have 
reason to believe, that the authority of the Soubah of 
the Deccan over his dominions is approaching fast (o 
the same state of inefficiency and weakness. Tlie 
evils likely to ensue from the above statement arc 
sufficiently obvious ; but the remedy to be applied to 
them is unhappily not so ap[)arent.—In the hope, tliat 
by degrees, we may be able to withdraw ourselves 
from the disgraceftd participation in which we should 
be involved, by mixing ourselves in all the intrigues, 
oppression, and chicanery of the active management 
of distracted and dislocated provinces, I have ordered 
those letters to be addressed to the residents at the 
courts of Hyderabad and Poona, of which copies are 
herewith enclosed.” ’ 

'Phe conduct which I^ord Cornwallis determined to 
pursue in regard to the relations betw(,>cn the Britisii 

' Papers, ut supra, ordered to be punted lath of February, 1808, 
|). ,'>—13. 

7 
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state and the belligerent or contumacious chiefs, BOOKvr. 
Holkar and Scindia, was lastly disclosed. His senti- 
ments on that subject, were addressed in a despatch 2805. 
to General, then Lord Lake, on the 19th of September. 

In this he declared that “ the first, and most im¬ 
portant object of his attention was, a satisfactory 
adjustment of all differences between .the British 
government and Dowlut Row Scindia.” To the 
accomplishment of this primary object of his desire, 
he conceived that two things only operated in the 
character of material t)l)stractions: the detention by 
Scindia of the British resident; and the retention, by 
the British government, of the fortress of Gualior, 
and the ]jrovince of Gohud. 

The British (Governor had made up his mind with 
regard to both causes of dissension. With I'egard 
to the first, he says, “ I deem it proper to apprize your 
Lordship, that as a mere point of honour, I am dis¬ 
posed to compromise, or even to abandon, the demand 
which has been so I’epeatcdly, and so urgently made, 
for the release of the British residency, if it should 
dtimatelv prove to be the only obstacle to a satisfac- 
..ory adjustment of affairs with Dowlut Row Scindia.” 

With regal’d to the second, he says, “ It is, in my 
decided opinion, desirable to abandon our possession 
of Gualior, and our connexion with Gohud, indepen¬ 
dently of any reference to a settlement of diffe¬ 
rences with Dowlut Row Scindia: I have, therefore, 
no hesitation in resolving to transfer to Dowlut Row 
Scindia the possession of that fortress and territory.” 

This accordingly formed the basis of the scheme 
of pacification planned by the Governor-General. 

On his part, Scindia was to be required to resign his 
claim to the jaghires and pensions, stipulation for 
which had been made in the preceding treaty; to 
make a provision for the Rana of (iohud, to the 
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BOOK VI. extent of two and a half, or three lacs of i*upees per 
Chap. 13 . annum; and to make compensation for the loss sus- 
1805 l^ined by the plunder of the residency: On the other 
hand, the .Tynegur tribute, amounting to the annual 
sum of three lacs of rupees, might be restored to 
Scindia; and leave might be given him, to station a 
force in Dbolapoor, Baree, and Rajah Kerree, the 
districts reserved to him in the Dooab, as the private 
estates of his family. 

With regard to Jeswunt Row Holkar, Cornwallis 
declared it to be his intention to restore to that 
chieftain the whole of the territories and possessions 
which had been coruiuered from him by tlie British 
arms. 

Two important subjects of regulation yet remained; 
those minor princes in the region of the Jumna, with 
whom the British government had formed connec¬ 
tions : and the territory to the westward and south¬ 
ward of Delhi, of which that government had not yet 
disposed. The plan of the Governor-General was, to 
give up both. He purposed to divide the territory 
among the ])rinces with whom the British government 
had formed connections; and to reconcile those 
princes to the renunciation of the engagements which 
the British government had contracted with them, by 
the allurement of the territory which they wei’e about 
to receive. His plan was to assign jaghires, in pro¬ 
portion to their claims, to those of least consideration ; 
and to divide the remainder between the Rajahs of 
Macherry and Bhurtpore. He meant that the Bri¬ 
tish government should remain wholly exempt from 
any obligation to ensure or defend the possession of 
the territories which it thus conferred. He expressed 
a hope, that those princes, by means of a union among 
themselves, might, in the reduced condition of Scin¬ 
dia, have sufficient power for their own defence. 

6 
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“ But even the probability,” he adds, “ of Scindia’s BOOKVi. 
ultimate success would not, in my opinion, constitute 
a sufficient objection to the proposed arrangement; 
being satisfied of the expediency even of admitting 
into the territories in question the power of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, rather than that we should preserve any 
control over, or connection with them.” Any attempt 
of Scindia, in any circumstances, against the British 
possessions in the Dooab, he pronounced to lie altoge¬ 
ther improbable. And “ Scindia’s endeavours,” he 
said, “ to wrest their territories from the hands of 
the Rajahs of Macherry and Burthpore may be ex¬ 
pected to lay the foundation of interminable contests, 
which will afford ample and permanent employment 
to Scindia.” 

In the spirit of these instructions, a letter to Scindia 
had been penned on the preceding day ; intended to 
inform him that, as soon as he should release the 
British residency. Lord Lake was authorized to open 
with him a negotiation, for the conclusion of an 
arrangement, by which Gualior and Gohud might 
revert to his dominion. * 

Before these letters were received by the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, the dismission of Sirjee Row Gautka, 
from the office of minister to Scindia, and the appoint¬ 
ment of Ambejee, had for some time taken place. 

This event, the British rulers ascribed to the disap¬ 
pointment of Scindia, in the hopes with which they 
supposed that Sirjee Row Gautka had nourished him, 
of finding in the union with Holkar a force with which 
the English might be opposed. Upon the dismission 
of Sirjee Row Gautka from the service of Scindia, he 
repaired to the camp of Holkar, which for some time 
had been separated from that of Scindia. It was the 
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BOOK VI. interest, however, of Holkar, to preserv'e a connection 
with Scindia, which the latter was now very desirous 
1805 dissolve. Holkar offered to give no asylum to the 
discarded minister, who in a short time left his camp, 
and repaired to Deccan. Scindia played tlie double 
part, so agreeable to eastern politics; and temporized 
with Holkar tjll he felt assured of a favourable ad¬ 
justment of the sul)jects of difference between him 
and the British state. 

Moonsliee Kavel Nync was one of the confidential 
servants of Scindia, who had been opposed to Sirjee 
Row Gautka, and of course leaned to the British 
interests, l^uringtlie ascendancy of SirjeeRow Gautka, 
Moonshee Kavci Nyne, from real or aj)prehcnded 
dread of violence, had fled from the dominions of 
Scindia; and had taken shelter under the British 
government- at Delhi. Upon the first intimation, 
from the new Governor-General to the Commander- 
in-chief, of the altered tone of politics M'hich was about 
to be introduced, Moonshee Kavel Nyne was invited 
to the camp of the Commander-in-chief; wliere it 
was concerted, that one of his relations siiould si)cak 
to Scindia, and explain to him the facility Avith which, 
through the medium of Moonshee Kavel Nyne, he 
might open a negotiation, calculated to save him from 
the dangers with which he was encompassed. Scindia 
was eager to embrace tlie expedient; and immediately 
sent proposals through the medium of Kavel Nyne. 
By this contrivance, the British commander stood 
upon the vantage ground; and stated, that he could 
attend to no proposition, while the British residency 
was detained. Upon this communication, the resi¬ 
dency was dismissed; and was upon its march to the 
British territories, while the Commander-in-chief had 
forwarded to Scindia a plan of settlement, fashioned 
a little according to the views of the Governor- 
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dijf'vr from those of Cor>ni'a//is. 

General, before Ibe Governor-General’s instructions of BOOK vi. 
the 19 th of September, and his letter to Scindia, ar- 
rived in the British camp. 1805, 

lm[)rc.ssed by dread of the effects, which the mani¬ 
festation of so eager a desire for jieace, and the ap¬ 
pearance of indeciskm in the British counsels, if, one 
proposal being sent, another should immediately 
follow, might produce upon Mahratta minds ; while 
at tlic; same time he was strongly persuaded of the 
impolicy of the measures which the Governor-General 
had enjoined; the Commander-in-chief took upon 
himself to detain the letter addressed to Scindia, and 
to re])resent to the Governor-General the views 
which operated upon his mind. 

A[)ologizing for the interposition of any delay in 
carrying the commands of the Governor-General into 
effect, by the alteration which had taken place in the 
state of affairs, and announcing the actual transmission 
of a plan of settlement M'hich it was probable that Scindia 
wanild accept, the Commander-in-chief proceeded to 
represent ; first, that it would be inconsistent with 
the interests of the British state to let the Mahrattas 
regain a footing in the upper provinces of India; 
secondly, that it would be inconsistent with the jus¬ 
tice and honour of the British state to relinquish the 
engagements w'hich it had formed with the minor 
princes on the Mahratta frontier. 

1. If the Mahrattas were thrown back from the 
Company’s frontiei', to the distance originally planned, 
a strong barrier would be interposed between them in 
every direction. To the north-west, the countries of 
Hurrianah, Bicaneer, Jodepore, and the northern parts 
of Jeypore, and the Shekaotee; dry, sandy, moun¬ 
tainous, inhabited by a warlike race; could not be 
crossed by a hostile army without the greatest diffi¬ 
culty and loss. The roads farther south, by Mewat 
VOl.. VI. 2 M 
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Chapa's Bhurtpore, somewlmt less impassable, but more 

_than 150 miles in length to the Jumna, through a 

1805. country with many difficult passes, stj ong towns, and 
a warlike and predatory population, w ould, under a 
union with the chief's in that direction, and a well- 
established line of defence on the j)art of the British 
government, be impracticable to a Mahratta army. 
Though from the southern part of the territories of 
Bhurtpore to the junction of the (vhtimbul with the 
Jumna, the approach from Malwa presented little 
difficulty, this line was sliort; the mmdier of fords 
so far down the Jumna was much less than higher 
up; and a British corps, well posted, would afford, in 
this dii’cction, all the security which could be desired. 

If the jiriuces in this region wcu’c for a while pro¬ 
tected by the British government, they would recover 
from that state of disunion, poverty, and weakness, 
into which they had been thrown, partly by the 
policy, jiartly by the vices of the Mahratta govern¬ 
ments. If abandoned to themselves, they would 
soon be all subdued, either by Scindia, or some (jtber 
conquering hero; and a state of things would be in¬ 
troduced, in the highest degree unfavourable to the in¬ 
terests of the British government. “ These ])etty states, 
would first quarrel with each other; would then call 
in the different native powers in their vicinity, to their 
respective aid ; and large armies of irregulars would 
be contending u[)on the frontier of our most fertile- 
provinces; against whose eventual excesses there 
would be no well-grounded secuiity but a military 
force in a state of constant preparation.” The mili¬ 
tary habits of the people would thus be nourished, 
instead of those habits of [jeaceful industry, which it 
was found by exjeerience they were so ready to acquire. 
The Jumna, which it was the intention of the Go¬ 
vernor-General to make the boundary of the British 
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dominions, was not, as had been supposed, a barrier 
of any importance; as above its junction with the ' 
Chambid, except during a few weeks in the year, it isos, 
is foi-dable in a variety of places, and would afford 
little security from the incursions of a predatory army, 
to the provinces in the Dooab, to Rohilcund, or the 
countries of the Vizir. 

2, The personages on the further side of the 
Jumna; Rajahs, Zemindars, Jaghiredars,and others; 
to whom the British faith had been formally pledged, 
were numerous. From that pledge the British faith 
could not be released, unless the opposite party either 
infringed the conditions of the engagement, or freely 
allowed it to be dissolved. “ I am fully satisfied,” 
says the Commander-in-Chief, “ that no inducement 
whatever would make the lesser Rajahs in this quarter 
renounce the benefit of the protection of the British 
government. Even such a proposition would excite 
in their minds the utmost alarm. They would, I 
fear, consider it as a prelude to their being sacrificed 
to the object of obtaining a peace with the Mah- 
ratttas.” 

With regard to the Ran a of Gohud, he expressed 
himself convinced of the utter ‘incapacity of that 
feeble-minded person for the business of government; 
and, with respect to him, objected not to the arrange¬ 
ment which the Governor-General proposed. 

Before the Governor-General received this remon¬ 
strance, he was incapable of discharging the functions 
of government. His health was impaired when he 
left England; and from the commencement of his 
journey from Calcutta had rapidly declined. On the 
29 th of September, he had become too ill to proceed, 
and was removed from his boats to a house in Gazee- 
pore, a town in the district of Benare.s, at which he 
had arrived. Accounts were dispatched to the Pre- 
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)K VI. sidency, with intelligence that he could not survive 
'*• many days. The evil consequences, to which the 
, 05 , state was exposed, by the absurdity of those, who, at 
an eventful period, sent a man to govern India, just 
stepping into the grave, without the smallest provision 
for an event so probable as his death, began now to 
be seen. Two members alone of the Supreme 
Council, Sir George Barlow and Mr. Udney, remained 
at ("alcLitta. “ Under the embarrassing circum- 
.stances,” says Sir George, “ attendant on this heavy 
calamity, it has been Judged to be for the good of the 
public service, that I should proceed immediately, 
by relays, to Benares, to Join his Lordshi|), for the 
pnqwse of assisting in the conduct of the Tiegotiations 
for peace commenced by his Lordsliij), if his indisjjo- 
sition should continue; or of prosecuting the negotia¬ 
tions to a conclusion, in the ever to be deplored event 
of his Lordship’s death. The piddic service necessa¬ 
rily re([uires the j)resence of Lord Lake with the army 
in the field; and, as no provision has liecn made by 
the legislature for the very distressing and embar¬ 
rassing situation in which we are unhappily placed 
by the indisposition of Lord Cornwallis, at a crisis 
when the public interests demand the j)resence of a 
competent authority near the scene of the depending 
negotiations, 1 have been compelled, by my sense of 
public duty, to leave the charge of that branch of the 
administration, which must be conducted at Fort 
William, in the hands of one member of the govern¬ 
ment. My Justification for the adoption of this mea¬ 
sure will, 1 trust, be found in the unpiecedented 
nature of the case, and in the inessing exigency 
w'hich calls me from the Presidency.” 

It so happened, that affairs at that time were easy 
to be arranged; and fell into hands of considei-able 
skill. It was very possible, they might have been of 
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difficult arrangement; and highly probable, when book 
left to chance, that they might have fallen into hands 
incapable of the task. Of sending a dying man to 18 C 
govern India, without foreseeing (he chance of his 
death, how man)^ evils, in tliat case, miglit have been 
the direful consequence ? ' 

Lord Cornwallis lingered to the .'ith of October, 
and then expired. During the last month he 
remained, for the greatest part of the morning, in 
a state of weakness approaching to insensil)ility. Till 
near the last, he revived a little towards the evening; 
was dressed, heard the dis[)atches, and gave insti’uc- 
tions for the letters which u'crt' to be w litten. By 
the persons who attended him, it was stated, that 
even in this condition his mind displayed a consider¬ 
able portion of its origirial foree.'^ Without remind¬ 
ing ourselves of the ])artiality of these I’cporters, and 
going so far as to admit the [)ossil)ility of the force 
which is s[)oken of, we cannot help seeing that it 
could exert itself on those subjects only with which 
the mind was already familiar. Where w as the 
strength to j)erlbrm tlie process of fresli inquiry ; to 
collect, and to fix in the mind the know ledge neces¬ 
sary to lay the basis of action in a state of things to 
a great dcgix'e new ? 

The duties and rank of Supreme Buler devolved, 
of course, on Sir George Barlow, a civil servant of 
the Company, who had ascended with reputation 
through the several gradations of office, to the dignity 
of senior member of the Supreme' Council, w hen Lord 
Cornwallis expired. The new Governor-General lost 
no time in making reply to the rei»rcsentation w’hich 
the Commander-in-Chief had addres.scd to I.ord Corn- 

' Papers, (1806) ut supra, No. 11, p. 5—13; No. 17 ; and No. 26, 
p. 3 and 4. 
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BOOK VI. Wallis, immediately before his death. He stated his 
resolution to adhere to the plan of his predecessor, 
1805. in “ abandoning all connection with the petty states, 
and, generaUy, with the territories to the westward 
of the Jumna.” “ This resolution,” he added, “ is 
founded, not only upon my knowledge of the entire 
conformity of those general principles to the provisions 
of the legislature, and to the orders of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors; but also uj)on my conviction 
of their expediency, with a view to the pernmnent 
establishment of the British interests in India.” 

1. With respect to the security, which, in the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, would he sacri¬ 
ficed to this policy. Sir George observed, that it was 
the declared resolution even of Manjuis Wellesley, 
“ to render, generally, the Jumna the boundary of the 
British possessions north of Bundelcund, retaining 
such posts, and such an extent of country on the right 
hank of that river, as might appear to be necessary 
for the pur[K)ses of effectual defence.” The security 
of the British empire must, he said, he derived from 
one or other of two sources; either, first, from estab¬ 
lishing a controlling power over all the states of 
India; or, secondly, from the contentions and wars, 
sure to prevail among those states, if left to them¬ 
selves, combined with efficient measures of defence 
on the part of the British government itself. With 
regard to the first of these sources, “ such a system 
of control,” he observed, “ must, in its nature, be 
progressive, and must ultimately tend to a system of 
universal dominion.” After this important observa¬ 
tion, bearing so directly on Lord Wellesley’s favourite 
scheme of subsidiary alliance, he added, “ It must 
he obvious to your Lordship, that the prosecution of 
this system is inconsistent, not only with the provi¬ 
sions of the legislature, but with the general principles 
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of policy which this government has uniformly pro- BOOK vi. 
fessed to maintain.” The Iir)e of the Jumna, he 
thought, might be rendered an effectual barrier against 1805. 
predatory incursions, or serious attack, by forming a 
chain of military posts on the banks of that river, 
from Calpee to the northern extreoiity of the liritish 
fi'otitier, and retaining, for that j)ur;pose, upon the 
right bank of tlic Jumna, through the whole of that 
extent, a track of land, not exceeding, generally, 
eight or ten miles in breadth, subject to the oj)eration 
of the British laws. 

2. To show that the faith was not Innding which 
the British had pledged for the [uotcction of various 
cliiefs, the Governor-General ahiidoyed the following 
arg\iment: That the British government was not 
bound to keep in its own possession the territory in 
whirl) these chiefs were situated, or on which they 
woe dependent; And if it surrendoed the territory, 
it dissolved the engagement which it had formed to 
pi’otect tiiem. Those particular persons, to whoni 
pecuniary or teriitorial assignments had been pio- 
mised, might be piovided for by jagliii’cs, in the terri¬ 
tory h('ld on the l ight bank of the .lumna.' 

Early in the month of September, Ilolkar, with the 
main body of his army, moved from Ajmere, in a 
north-westerly direction, toward the country of the 
Seiks. He entered the Shekaotee, w ith about twelve' 
thousand hoi'se, a small body of ill-cquijiped infantry, 
and about thirty guns, of various calibres, most 
of them unfit for service. Skirting the country of 
the Bajah of Jlacherry, and the province of lie- 
warree, he proceeded to Dadree; w here he left his 
infantry, guns, and about a thousand horse, under one 
of his chiefs. This chief, in conjunction with the 

I I,filer of Sir George Barlow, dateii on ihe river neat (’hunar, 20th 
Oct. ISOS . Pa|)er!,, nl biijira, No is, p. —7- 
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BOOK VI. Rajah of Neetniaiia, one of the districts to the 
Chap. 13. of Delhi ceded to the British government 

1805 treaty of peace with Scindia, proceeded to 

ravage the British territories. Holkar himself, with 
the main body of his cavalry, proceeded towards 
Patila, giving out his expectation of being joined by 
the chiefs of tlje Seiks, and even by the King of 
Caubiil. The Commander-in-Chief took measures, 
with his usual promptitude, for not only defeating the 
schemes of the enemy, but rendering tbe des[)eratc 
enterprise in wbicb he had now engaged, the means 
of his speedy destruction. A force, consisting of 
three battalions and eight companies of native in¬ 
fantry, eight six-j)OuniJers, and two corps, exceeding 
two thousand, irregular horse, witli four galloper 
guns, was appointed to take up a [)Osition at Ner- 
noul. Another fince, consistit)g of three battalions 
of regular, and three of irregular, native infantry, 
with two thousand of the best irregular horse, was 
sent to Rewarree, w'here, aided by the troops of the 
Rajah of Macherry, it would maintain tranquillity, 
cut off the communication of the enemy with Ajmerc 
and Malwa, and prevent him from retreating in the 
route by which he advanced. Major-General Jones, 
with the army under his command, received orders 
to advance towards the Shekaotee, with a view to 
secure the defeat of the enemy’s infantry, and the 
capture of his guns ; a loss which would not only 
sink his reputation, but deprive him of the means of 
subsisting his cavalry during the period of the rains. 
And the Commander-in-Chief, w ith the cavalry of 
the army, and a small reserve of infantry, proceeded 
from Muttra, about the middle of October, to give 
chase to Holkar himself, in whatever direction he 
might proceed.' 

' Papers, nt supra. No. I I, p. IS; and No. 35, p. IQ, 20, 
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Treaty roneluded with Scindia. 

In the mean time, the negotiation between the BOOKVi. 
British government and Scindia was conducted, under 
the auspi(;es of Lord Lake, on the part of Scindia, by jgo 5 . 
Moonshei Kavel Nyne, on the pai t of the British go¬ 
vernment, by Ideutenant-Colonel Malcolm, the poli¬ 
tical agent of tlie Governor-General in the British 
camp. On the 2Md of November, the treaty was 
concluded and signed. Of defensive, or any other, 
alliance, the name was not introduced. Of the treaty 
of peace, concluded through General Wellesley at 
Suijee Anjengaum, every part was to remain in 
force, excej)! so much as sliould be altered by the 
present agreement. (Tiialior, and the greatest part 
of Gohnd, wei’e ceded; not, however, as due by the 
preceding treaty, but from considerations of friend¬ 
ship. The river Chumbul, as alldrding a distinct line 
of demarcation, was declared to be the boundary 
between the two states. Scindia renounced the jag- 
hirt'S and j)ensions, as w^ell as the districts held as 
private proj)erty, for which provision in his favour 
was made in the [weceding^ treaty. ITe British go¬ 
vernment agiced to allow to himselfj personally, an 
annual pension of four lacs of rupees; and to assign 
jaghircs to his wife and daughter, the first of two 
lacs, the second of one lac of ruj)ees, per annum, in 
the British territories in Hindustan. It also en¬ 
gaged to enter into no treaties with the Rajahs of 
Oudepore, Jodepore, Lotah, and other chiefs, the 
tributaries of Scindia, in Malwa, Mewar or Merwar; 
and to interfere in no resjiect with the conquests 
made by Scindia from the Holkar family, between 
the rivers Taptee and Chumbul. The British go¬ 
vernment, high and mighty, held it fitting to insert 
an article in the treaty of peace, by which the Ma¬ 
haraja bound himself never to admit Sirjee Rao 
Gautka into his service or councils. “ This article.” 
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1805 . 


. says Colonel Malcolm, “ was a complete vindication 
of our ^suited honour.” Truckling to the master, 
you struck a blow at the servant, who, in no possible 
shape, was responsible to you; and this you were 
pleased to consider as a vindication of honour! 

As this treaty ap])cared to the Governor-General 
to impose upon the British government the obli¬ 
gation of pi’otecting tlie states and chieftains, noith 
of the Chumbul, from Kotah to the .lumna, he in¬ 
sisted that two declaratory articles should be an¬ 
nexed, by which that inconvenience might he wholly 
avoided. 

During the negotiations, which preceded the sig¬ 
nature of this treaty, I.,ord Lake was inarching in 
pursuit of Holkar. That chieftain, from the day on 
which the British General took the field, continued 
merely to fly before him. Totally disajipointed in 
his hopes of assistance from tlie Seik chiefs, and re¬ 
duced at last to the extremity of distress, he sent 
agents, witli an application for peace, to the British 
camp. As the British ci^mmandcr had instructions 
to grant terms far more favourable than the enemy 
had any reason to expect, the negotiation was spee¬ 
dily terminated; and on the 24th of December, 1805, 
a treaty was signed at Raipoor Ghaut, on the hanks 
of the river Beah, the ancient Hyphasis, to which 
Holkar had carried his flight. By this treaty, Holkar 
renounced all his rights to every place on the northern 
side of tlie Chumbul; all his claims on Koonah and 
Bundelcund, and upon the British government, or its 
allies; and agreed not to entertain Europeans in his 
service, without the consent of the British govern¬ 
ment. On these conditions, he was allowed to return 
to his own dominions; but by a route prescribed, 
and without injuring the territory of the British go¬ 
vernment, or its allies. The British government, on 
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the other hand, agreed, not to interfere with any of BOOKve. 
the possessions or dependancies of Holkar,,south of 
the Chumbul; and to restore the forts and territories 
captured by the British forces on the southern side 
of the rivers Taptce and Godavery. An article was 
inserted, by which Ilolkar was bound never to admit 
Sirjee Rao Gautka into his council ovservice. This 
ai’ticle, however, as well as the correspondent article 
in the treaty with Scindia, were, after a few months, 
annulled, in consequence of a report that Sirjee Rao 
Gautka was about to join Holkar. In such a case, 
those articles might have created an embarrassment; 

which, agreeably,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ to the 
policy of that day, it was deemed prudent to avoid.” 

Sir George Barlow made an alteration in this 
treaty, as he did in that with Scindia. which was sent 
to him for confirmation. The territories of Ilolkar, 
north of the Cliumbul, would involve the British 
government in expense and trouble, cither to gua¬ 
rantee or to keep them; He, therefore, annexed a 
clause, for leaving them to Holkar. 

Acting upon his determination to break loo.se from 
the engagements, formed with the minor states and 
chieftains, between the Mahratta frontier and the 
Douab, the Governor-General disregarded the remon¬ 
strances which were made by the Commander-in- 
Chief, in favour, more especially, of the Rajah of 
Boondee, and the Rajah of Jyepore. Lord Lake 
represented, that the district of Boondee, though not 
material in {loint of extent, was highly important, as 
commanding a principal pass into the northern pro¬ 
vinces of the British empire; that the Rajah, steady 
in his friendship, and eminent for his services to the 
British government, had excited the utmost rage of 
Holkar, to whom he was tributary, by the great aid 
which he had rendered to Colonel Monson, during 
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book^ vi. his 1 -etreat; and that neither justice, nor honour, al- 

. lowed him to be delivered over to the vengeance of 

1805. his Ijarbarous foe. The resolution of the Governor- 
General remained unchangeable, and by the article 
which he annexed to the treaty with Holkar, that 
chief was set free to do what he would with the 
Rajah of Boondee. 

The Rajah of Jyepore had entered into the system 
of defensive alliance with the Biitish state, at an 
early period of the war with Scindia; but, for a 
time, showed himself little disposed to be of any ad¬ 
vantage ; and Cornwallis, by a letter to the (^om- 
mander-in-Chief of the 3d of August, had directed 
the alliance to be treated as dissolved. At that time, 
however, the united armies of Scindia and Holkar 
were on the frontiers of .lyepore, and the Bombay 
army, w'hich had marched to a place not far from 
the capital, was drawing most of its supplies from 
the territories of the Rajah. In these circumstances. 
Lord Ijake, before the receipt of the lett('r of TiOrd 
Cornwallis, had encouraged the Rajah to I'ound a 
claim for British protection on the services which it 
was now in his power to render. He had also |)re- 
vailed upon Lord Cornwallis to sus[)cnd the disso¬ 
lution of the alliance. When Holkar, during the 
month of October, passed to the north in the direc¬ 
tion of Jyepore, Lord T.akc had exhorted the Rajah 
to discharge the duties of a faithl'iil ally, under assu¬ 
rances of British protection ; the Rajah, on his part, 
had joined the Bombay army under General Jones, 
and, by his aid. and the supplies derived from his 
country, had enabled that General to maintain a j)o- 
sition of the greatest importance to the operations of 
the war; and if, according to expectation, Holkar 
had retreated in that direction, nf) doubt was enter¬ 
tained that effective assistance woiihl have been re- 
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ceived from tl)e trooj)s of the Hajah. In the opinion, bo()K\ i. 
therefore, of the Commander-in-Chief, the Rajah of ^‘****' 
Jyepore, who was exj)osed to a speedy attack from 1805. 
both Scindia and Holkar, the moment that British 
protection was withdrawn, could not be left exposed 
to their rapacity and vengeance, without a stain upon 
the British name. These expostulations altered not 
the resolutions of Sir George Barlow, who considered 
the obligations of the British government as dissolved 
by the early appearances of disaflection on the ])art 
of tlie Kajah, and not restored l»y his suhsetpient de¬ 
serts. 1 le w ould not even listen to the Commander- 
in-(!hief, recpiesting that he would defer the renun¬ 
ciation of the alliance till the time when Holkar, who 
was pledged by the treaty to leturn iuunediately to 
his dominions, should have passed the territories of 
the Rajah. On the contrary, he directed that the 
renunciation should be immediately declared, lest 
Holkar, in passing, should commit excesses, which, 
otherwise, it would be necessary for the British go¬ 
vernment to resent. Lord Lake was afterwards 
compelled to receive the bitter reproaches of the 
Rajah, through the mouth of one of his agents, at 
Delhi. 

Regarding the treaties, with the Rajahs of Ma- 
cherry and Bhurtpore, as still imposing obligations 
upon the British government, the Governor-General 
directed the Commander-in-Chief to enter into a 
negotiation with them; and to offer them considerable 
accessions of territory as a return for their consent to 
the dissolution of the alliance. But Lake, aj)pre- 
hending that even the rumour of any such intention 
on the part of the British government would again 
set loose the jjowers of uproar and destruction in 
that part of India, represented his apprehensions in 
such alarming colours, that Sir George, though he 
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BOOK VI. declared his resolution unchanged, disclaimed any 
desire for precipitation; and the Rajahs of Bhurt- 
1805 . po*”® Macherry, with the chiefs in their vicinity, 
were not, at that time, deprived of the protection of 
the British power. ^ 

It remains, that the financial results of the opera¬ 
tions of government from the close of the first admi- 
nistration of the Marquis Cornwallis, till the present 
remarkable era, should now he adduced. As regards 
the British nation, it is in these results that the good 
or evil of its operations in India is wholly to be found. 
If India affords a surplus revenue which can be sent 
to England, thus far is India beneficial to England. 
If the revenue of India is not equal to the expense of 
governing India, then is India a burthen and a drain 
to England. This is only an application of the prin¬ 
ciple, according to which the advantage or disad¬ 
vantage of new territory, in general, is to he esti¬ 
mated. If the new territory increases the revenue 
more than the charges, it is advantageous; if it in¬ 
creases the charges in proportion to the revenue, it is 
hurtful. It is also to be observed, that the interest 
and redemption of the money expended in making 
the acquisition must be taken into the account. If it 
has been made by a war, for example; the whole ex¬ 
pense of the war must be taken into the account. 
And the new territory must increase the revenue be¬ 
yond the charges in a degree adequate to the interest 
and redemption of the whole sum expended in the war, 
otherwise the acquisition is a positive loss. If the 

' Collection of Treaties in India (published 1812), p. 290— 297 . 
Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 406—436. On the negotiation of the new treaties 
with Scindia and Holkar, and on the discussions relative to the disso¬ 
lution of the alliance with the minor states, the official documents, which 
have yet been printed, furnish scanty information. The supply afforded 
by Sir John Malcolm is peculiarly authentic, as he was the negotiatoi 
and agent, through whom almost every thing was transacted. 
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surplus of the revenue were the same alter the acqui- BtK)K VI. 
sitioii as before, the whole expense of tlie war would 
lie lost; the nation would not be the richer for the j 805. 
ac(juisition, but the poorer: it would have been its 
wisdom to have abstained from the war, and to rest 
contented with the territory which it possessed. If 
the revenue, after the acquisition, is lessened in pro- 
l)ortion to the charge ; if the surplus of the revenue is 
diminished, or the deficit enlarged; in that case, the 
loss is not confined to that of the whole expense of 
the war; it is all that, and more; it is the expense of 
the war, added to the sum by which the balance of 
the annual receipt and expenditure is deteriorated. 

With this principle in view', the following state¬ 
ments wdll recpiire but little explanation. 

In tlie year 1793-4, the revenues in India amount¬ 
ed to 8,5276,770/.; the whole of the charges, includ¬ 
ing supplies to the outlying settlements, and the 
interest of debts, amounted to 6,633,951/. There 
w as conset|uently a surplus of revenue to the amount 
of 1,642,819/. 

But this favourable ajuiearance w as the result of 
mei’cly temporary causes; I'or in the course of four 
years, though years of peace, and w ith an economical 
ruler, it gradually vanished; and in the year 1797-8, 
wlien the administration of Marquis Wellesley com¬ 
menced, there was a deficit of revenue, or a surplus 
of charge. The revenues amounted to 8,059,880/.; 
the charges and interest to 8,178,626/.; surpassing 
the revenues by 118,746/. 

The evil was prodigiously increased by the admi¬ 
nistration of Marquis Wellesley; after all the sub¬ 
sidies which he obtained, and all the territory w hich 
he added to the British dominions. In the year 
1805-6, in which he closed his administration, the 
revenues amounted to 15,403,409/-charges and in- 
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BOOKVi. terest to 17,672,017/.; leaving a surplus of charge 
equal to 2,268,608/. ’ 

1805. Such, at the three different periods under com¬ 
parison, was the state of the government of India, 
in respect to income and expenditure. Let us con¬ 
sider what was the condition of the Company at the 
same three periods in respect to debts both at home 
and in India. In 179.3, the debts, both at interest 
and floating, as they appear upon the face of the 
Company's accounts, were, in England, 7,991,078/.;'’ 
in India 7,971,665/.; total 1.5,962,74.3/. In 1797, 
the debts in England were 7,916,4.59/.; hi India 
9,142,733/.; total 17,059,192/. In 180.5, they were 
6,012,196/. in England, and 2.5,626,631/. in India, 
in all 31,638,827/. 

In estimating the financial condition of a great 
government, the annual receipt, as compared with 
the annual expenditure., and the debt, where debt 
is incurred, are the only circumstances, usually, which 
are taken into reckoning, and make up th(' account 
The goods and effects in hand, w liich are necessary 
for the immediate movements of the machine, and in 
the course of immediate consumption, justly go for 
nothing; since if any part of them is taken away it 
must he immediately replaced, and cannot form a 


' The following is a table of the particulars : 


Revenues. 

1793-4 ^^8,276,770 

1797-8 8,059,880 

1803-6 13,403,400 


Charges. Net Revenue. 

^£6,066,924 £2,S09,Mti 

7,411,401 648,479 

13,.')61,328 157,919 net charge. 


Supplies to Interest on Surplus Surplus 

Out Settlements. Debts. Revenue. Charge. 

1793-4 .£40,822 .£'526,205 jfl,642,819 £ — 

1797-8 163,299 603,926 118,746 

1805-6 250,599 1,860,090 2,268,608 


2,992,440/. being deducted, viz. the East India Annuities trans¬ 
ferred to the Bank. Fourth Report, 1810, p, 4.50. 
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part of a fund available to any other purpose, with-BOOK vi. 
out diminishing some other fund to an equal de- 
^ee. 1805. 

Departing from this appropriate rule, the East 
India Company has availed itself of its mercantile 
capacity, to bring forward regularly a statement of 
assets, as a compensation for its debts. This, how¬ 
ever, is objectionable, on a second account; because, 
according to the mode in which this statement is 
framed, it may exhibit at pleasure, either a great 
amount or a small. Some of the principal articles 
have hardly any marketable value; could produce 
little, if the Company were left to dispose of them 
to the best advantage; yet the rulers of the Com¬ 
pany assign to them any value which seems best cal¬ 
culated to answer their designs. Houses, for exam¬ 
ple, warehouses, forts, and other buildings, with their 
furniture, constitute a large article ; set down at se¬ 
veral times the value probably at which they would 
sell. Debts due to the Company, and arrears of 
tribute, form another material ingredient; of which 
a great proportion is past recovery. A specimen of 
the mode, in which the account of assets is made up, 
may be seen in the following fact: that 1,733,3284, 
as due by the public for the expeflition to Egypt, 
was continued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, 
after the expense had been liquidated in England; 
and upwards of 2,000,000/. due to the Company by 
the Nabob of Arcot, and Rajah of Tanjore, is con¬ 
tinued in the Madras accounts as an asset, though 
virtually remitted and extinguished upon assuming 
the territory of the Carnatic.* 

The account of assets, therefore, exhibited by the 
East India Company, deserves very little regard, in 

> See thf Third Rep,ort of the Committee, 1810, p. 368, and Appen¬ 
dix, No. 2 

VOL. VI. 
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1805. 


forming an estimate of the financial situation of the 
government of India. Being, however, uniformly ad¬ 
duced, as an article of importance in the Company’s 
accounts, its presence is thus rendered necessary here. 
As the Committee of the House of Commons, formed 
in 1810, instituted a comparison between the ac¬ 
count of assets and debts, for the period of 1793, 
and the latest period to which their inquiries could 
extend, there will be an advantage in taking the 
same periods for the subject of that view of the assets 
which is here required. That Committee entered 
into a slight examination of the statement exhibited 
by the East India Company of assets in India, and 
by making certain large, though far from sufficient 
deductions, reduced the amount of it nearly one half. 
Unhappily they did not carry even the same degree 
of scrutiny into the statement of assets at home, and 
took it pretty nearly as made up by the Company. 
According to their adjustments the balance is ex¬ 
hibited thus: 

Debts, 1792 - 3 . Assets, 1792-3. 

Home_.§^7,991,078 ' Home-^9,740,832 

India .... 7,992,548 India.... 3,800,838 

Total debts 15,983,626 Total assets 13,541,670 

13,541,670 

.3^2,441,956, the amount by which at the 
first period the debts ex¬ 
ceeded the supposed as¬ 
sets. 


' The difierence between this and the debt for that year, as stated in 
the accounts, arises from the sum of 2,992,440/. East India Annuities, 
transferred to the Bank, excluded by the Committee from the C.om- 
pany’i accounts. 
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Debts, I8O9-IO. 

Home.... 10,.S57,088 
India .... 28,897,743 

39,354,830 
30,660,119 

.^8,594,711 

the amount by which at 
the second period the 
debts exceeded the sup¬ 
posed assets." 

To this sum is to be added 2,027,295/,, not derived 
from any intrinsic source either at home or abroad, 
but subscribed in England in 1793, and 1794, for 
the addition of one million which the Company was 
empowered to make to its capital by the new charter 
of 1793. 

The whole of the moneys which have passed into 
the Company’s treasury for capital stock, amounts to 
the sum of 7,780,000/. This remains to be added 
to the debtor side of its account. The total, then, 
of the sums on the debtor side of the account at the 
period in question, viz. the year 1809-10, was 
47,034,830/. surpassing the whole of its assets by 
the sum of 16,374,711/. 


Aisets, I8O9-IO. BOOK VI. 

Home.... 14,504,944 Chap. 13. 

India .... 12,222,010 

’ 1805. 

26,726,954 

Add sundries 
as per note’ 3,933,165 

.^30,660,119 


Goods and Stores in India in 1810, bought in Eng¬ 


land, not included in the account of assets.jf2,249,06o 

Balance in favour of the Company at China in 1810.. 1,306,606 

Ditto at St. Helena. 147,6S8 

Ditto Prince of Wales Island. 215,786 

Ditto Cape of Good Hope. 14,085 

To be added to amount of assets .£3,933,165 


* For the above statements, see Thud Repott, iit supra, p. 368 , 
Fouith Repot I, ut supra, p. 450. 

2 N 2 
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BOOK VI. Upon the statements by which was exhibited the 

' financial condition of the Company at the close of the 
1805. administration of Marquis Wellesley, it may be justly 
remarked, that the expenditure at that time was an 
expenditure of war, and that the ratio between the 
ordinary revenues, and a war expenditure, affords 
not a just view of the financial effects which his ad¬ 
ministration produced. 

Let us take the statements for 1808-9, the last of 
the yeai's for which we have the aid of the Committee 
of 1810, in unravelling the confusion, and removing 
the obscurity, of the Company’s accounts. The go¬ 
vernment of India had at this time enjoyed three 
years of uninterrupted peace; when the financial ef¬ 
fects of the administration %vhich closed in 1805 may 
be supposed to be sufficiently ascertained. In that 
year the revenues amounted to 15,525,055/.; the 
charges, including supplies to out-lying settlements, 
and the interest of debts, amounted to 1.5,551,097/.; 
constituting a surplus of charge to the amount of 
26,042/. This was a great reduction from 2,268,608/., 
the excess of charge in 1805; it was even somewhat 
less than 118,7467. the exce.ss of charge in 1798; 
but far was this from being a state of receipt ade¬ 
quate to pay the interest and redeem the capital of 
that enormous sum expended by the wars to which 
the administration of Marquis Wellesley had given 
birth. The debts, as they appear upon the face of 
the accounts were, in England 10,.357,088/. in 1810; 
in India 30,876,788/. in 1809, which was the last 
year of which the Committee had received the ac¬ 
counts. The sum of debts was therefore 41,23.3,876/.; 
being an addition to the sum of the debts existing in 
180.5. of little le.ss than 10,000,000/.' 


Sfe ilic .rcuml .iiut iimlllt Rt-poUs cf the ConimiUcc of ISIO 
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Among the accounts from the East India Company BOOK vi. 
which are annually presented to Parliament, is an ac- 
count entitled stock by computation. This consists of 1805. 
the debts of the Company, including every acknow¬ 
ledged claim, on the one side; of the whole of their 
disposable effects, on the other. On the credit side of 
this account is placed all the property v?hich has been 
already spoken of under the name of assets, except¬ 
ing the greater j)art of what stands under the name 
of dead stock, and has little real, though set down 
by the Company at a great imaginary value, fixed at 
the pleasure of those who determine the shape of the 
accounts. The Committee of 1810 have given the 
results which this document presents. 

On the 1st of March, 179^1, the debts were less 
than the effects; in other words, there was a balance in 
favour of the concern, to the amount of 1,956,866/. 

On the 1st of March, 1810, the debts were greater 
than the effects; in other words, there was a balance 
against the concern, to the amount of 6,025,505/. 

This constitutes a deterioration during the inter¬ 
mediate period, amounting to 7,538,739/. To this 
the same Committee of 1810 add the money raised for 
capital stock in 1793 and 1794 ; and after some other 
adjustments exhibit the deterioration in those seven¬ 
teen years at 11,062,591/. ‘ 

To the balance of 6,025,505/. against the Com¬ 
pany in 1810 are to be added the sums received for 
capital stock, amounting as above to 7,780,000/.; 
exhibiting on the debit side of the Company’s account, 
a balance of 13,805,50.5/T; in other words, an amount 
to that extent, of legitimate claims, which there is 
nothing whatsoever in the shape of property to meet. 

As the operations of the Company are two-fold, 


r^iunh Report, tit jiipi. 1 , p, 4oi. 

7 
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BOOK VL those of government and those of commerce, it is a 
question whether the unfavourable result which ap- 
1805 comparison of the accounts of stock in 

the year 1793, and 1810, was produced by the 
government, or the commerce. This question the 
Committee in 1810 make an attempt to answer. 
Beside the charges which clearly belong to the go¬ 
vernment, and those which clearly belong to the 
commerce, there are some, of which it is doubtful 
whether they belong to the government or tlie com¬ 
merce. The charges which the Committee represent 
as clearly belonging to the government exceed the 
receipts by 6,364,931/. Beside this amount there 
is a sum of 6,875,350/., which they represent as 
doubtful, whether it belongs to the government or 
the commerce. This constitutes an unfavourable 
balance, to the amount of 13,240,281/. Exclusive of 
these doubtful charges, there is a profit upon the goods 
purchased and sold, or, the commercial transactions 
of the period, to the amount of 14,676,817/. 
Out of this was paid the dividends upon stock, and 
the interest upon debt in England, amounting to 
12,515,284/.; after which remained a surplus, in aid 
of government, to the amount of 2,164,533/.; reduc¬ 
ing the unfavourable balance of 13, 240,281/. as above, 
to 110,758, the net deterioration of the period.’ 

The Committee exhibited an account which was in¬ 
tended to show how much England gained or lost by 
India (not including China), during the period of seven¬ 
teen years from 1793 to 1810. During that period the 
value of property sent by England to India is stated 
at 43,808,341/.; the value received by England from 
India is stated at 42,178,640/. England therefore 
lost 1,629,701/." 

• Fourth Report ut supra, p. 462. App. No. 61. 

5 Third Report, ul supra, p. 373. 
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We have a statement by the Court of Directors, 
which supplies the omission of China. In the year 
1808, the financial distresses of the Company com¬ 
pelled the Directors to apply to parliament for relief. 
To lay a ground for the application they submitted 
an exposition of the state of the Company’s finances 
at home and abroad. In this exposition is contained 
a statement of the sums disbursed in England on 
account of India and China, and of all the property 
received from them in return, beginning with the 
year 1797-8, and ending with the year 1806-7. 
During that interval, England sent to India and 
China, value more than it I'eceived from them, to the 
amount of 5,691,689/. ’ 

The peace which terminated the war with the 
Mahrattas, a few months after the period of Lord 


■ The passage in the cxposiiion itself, p. 7, requires to be seen. 
“ The company have long been in the habit of paying in England poli¬ 
tical charges strictly appertaining to the territory. For these charges 
the Company never have credit in the Indian accounts. The large 
supplies of stores, and part even of the goods, sent out annually by the 
Company to India, are intended for political purposes, and the whole 
amount of them should be brought in India to the credit of the Home 
concern from the time they are shipped; but the practice has been to 
credit the Company for them only as they were taken out from the 
Indian warehouses for use, and no losses of such articles in the way 
outwards, or in India, have ever been brought to the credit of London 
at all. Moreover, it is evident from what has been already stated in this 
exposition, that the supplies of goods and bullion from England have 
at times at least exceeded the returns in the same period. The only way 
therefore to come to an accurate conclusion, is to state all that England 
has received from India and China ; and sent to or paid for India and 
China in any given period, and thence to strike the balance. Such a 
statement is exhibited in the accompanying paper. No. 5, which begins 
with the year 1797-8, and ends with the year 1806-7. On the one side 
this statement shows all that has been sent to India and China in goods, 
stores, and bullion, and all that has been paid for bills drawn from 
thence or for political charges attaching to the Indian territory; and on 
the other side, the statement shows all that has been sent from India and 
China in goods and bills,and all payments received herefrom government, 
or payments made in India for commercial charges, and also for any loss 


BOOK VI, 
Chap. 13. 


1805. 
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B(X)KV|. Wellesley’s administration, is the last great epoch, in 
the series of British transactions, in India. With 
1805. to subsequent events, the official papers, and 

other sources of information, are not sufficiently at 
command. Here, therefore, it is necessary that, for 
the present, this History should close. 

that has occurred in English exports sold there. India and China are not 
debited for goods lost in tlie way thither, and they are credited for goods 
sent thence which have been captured or lost on the passage home. 
After all these allowances and adjustments, which, according to the best 
knowledge of the Court, comprehend every thing the account ought to 
contain, the balance is in favour of England, or of the Company at 
home, 5,691,6B9/. If it be asked from what funds at home the Com¬ 
pany have been able to bring India so largely indebted the answer is 
obvious ; from the increase of their capital stock and bonded debt, and 
from the considerable temporary credits they always have for investments 
outward. From this account it is clear, that of the sum of 19 millions of 
debt contracted in India since the year 1798-9 down to the year 1807-8, 
England, or the Company in its commercial capacity, is Justly chargeable 
with no part, and that, on the contrary, India has in that period become 
largely indebted to England.” 


THE END. 


C. BaldwIr.VrIpter, 

TaonAnn- 
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[Far Indian Terms and Title's not to be found in this Index, consult tlic Gtobsinr prefixed to Vol. I.] 


Abbas, Persian Shah, conquers Can- 
dahar, Vol. II. 321. 

Abbas, the Second, declares hostilities 
against Aurungzebe, for omitting a 
title in addressing him, SUS. Dies, 
before his projects are carried into 
efl'ect, 357. 

Abdalla, Usbeek, his revolt, II. 301. 

Abdallees. See Ahmed Abdalla, their 
founder. 

Abdoolla, Cojali, appointed to the go¬ 
vernment of Carnatic, but poisoned 
before betakes possession, 111. 88. 

Abdoolla Khan, Scyd, Governor of 
Allahabad. See Ilussmi. 

Abercromby, General, Governor of 
Bombay, takes the livid and subdues 
Cannanorc, V. 2 .q(). Ascends the 
Ghauts from Malabar, 322. Marches 
on Seringapatam, 332. Joins Lord 
Cornwallis there, 375. 

Abington, Major, his defence of Telli- 
cherry. III. 204. 

Ablution, nature of, as performed by 
the Brahmens, I. 434. 

Aboabs, species of revenue impost, abo¬ 
lished, III. 4fi5. 

Abstract ideas, personification and wor¬ 
ship of, I. 330. Formed at a very 
early period of society, II. 70. 

Abu Becker, killed after a reign of 
eighteen months, II. 208. 

Abyssinian horse, two thousand con¬ 
stantly attendant on the person of 
Hyder Ali, IV. 152. 

Accounts, East India Committee of, its 
functions, III. 6. 

Accusations, said by Mr. Law, if not 
proved, to be c.alumnie3, V. 134. 

Acosta, on the tenure of laud in India, 
VOL, VI. 


quoted, I. 259, note. On the im¬ 
mense stones in the bu ildings of theln- 
cas, II. 8, note. On the Indian mode 
of watering land, 27, note. On the 
skill of the natives of Mexico and 
Peru in the use of their rude tools, 
29. On the care of the Mexicans 
in the instruction of their youth, 
106, note. 

Adad, title of the chief of the Assyrian 
deities, held by ten kings in succes¬ 
sion, 1. 330, note. 

Addison, story by, of a German doctor 
mistaking a quarry for a subterranean 
ualacc, II. 5, note. 

Adulation, proneness of the Hindus to, 
I. 401. Amusing instances of, ibid, 
note. 

Adultery, held by the Hindu lawgivers 
as the greatest of crimes, 1. 232. 

Aighauns, their temperate mode of liv¬ 
ing and great bodily strength, 1. 412, 
note. Their subtleness in meta¬ 
physics, II. 70. Originally moun¬ 
taineers of Gaur, 227. Their dynas¬ 
ties, 230, 249. Proclaim one of their 
tribe king of India from his personal 
resemblance to Sultan Suja, 368. 
Their chiefs treacherously murdered 
at an entertainment given by the 
Governor of Peshawir, ibid. Invade 
Persia, and are driven out of it again, 
,399. Nearly exterminated by Nadir, 
400. Join the Rohilias and take 
Rohilcund, 410. Their character as 
soldiers of fortune, HI. 97. Their 
territories, VI. 154 . tlulnour of an 
invasion of India by the king of, 
ibid. 

A fricans. See ParR, Mu ngo. 

2 0 
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Agatharchidea, his account of the im¬ 
mense riches of theSabians, 11. 183, 
note. 

Agra, subdued by Scindia, V. 15. 

Agriculture, progress of the Hindus in, 
II. 22. Skill of the Peruvians in, 
20’, note. Duties of, made by Zo¬ 
roaster a ]>art of his religion, ibid, 
note. Chinese agriculture, 193. 

Agnerv, Colonel, one of a diplomatic 
committee, enipovveretl to act in the | 
war with Tippo Saib, VI. 102. i 

Ahmed Abdallcc, Afgbimn chief, and 1 
founder of the Abdaliccs, account i 
of, II. 407- After otlier exploits, 1 
takes l.ahorc and |dunders Sirhind, ^ 
408. Hi.s career stopped by the ex- 1 
plosion of a magazine of rockets and | 
ammunition, 40;). .Avenges the cause 
of the mother of jMeor Munnoo, and ‘ 
takes Delhi, 4It). Opposed by the ; 
tieiks and Mahrattas, loses his pro¬ 
vinces of laihoroand Multan, dU). j 
I>efeats in two battles, and nearly ; 
destroys, the Mahratla army, 420. j 
Places Alee Cohur on the throne of 
Delhi and retires to Cabnl, 422. Fur¬ 
ther ntention of, 111. log, 1()1, 39O. 

Ahmed, Deccan sovereign, reign of, 

II. .207. 

Ahmed Khan, Bungush chief of Fur- 
ruckah.'id, joins the party of Gazee ad 
Diet), JI. 417. 

Ahmed, Hodgec, account of. III. 13g. 

Ahmed Shah, succeeds his father, Ma¬ 
homed Shah, II. 400. His reign 
chielly occupied by the incursions of 
the Rohillas and Abdallec Afghauns, 
410. His person seized by his Vizir, j 
and a son of Jehander set up in his 
stead, 414. 

Ahmedabad, taken by Goddard, IV. 
47, 48. 

Ahmedabad Beder, kingdom in Dec- 
can, founded by Ameer Bcreed, II. 
,310. 

Ahinednugger, formed into a province 
of the Mogul empire, II. 311. Di¬ 
vision of its sovereignty between 
Mallek Umber and Rajoo Minnaun, 
327. Fort of, taken by General Wel¬ 
lesley, VI. 427. 

Ajeet Sing; forms an alliance with Jey- 
sing, and slackens in obedience to 
Shah Anlum,!!. 377- Being invited 
to court to act agjinst the Seyd bro¬ 
thers, joins their party, 39I. 


Akbar, the first who coined gold and 
silver for circulation in India, 11. 
183. Account of his early years, 
294. His generous treatment of a 
captive Vizir, 297. Instances of his 
generous conduct after ascending the 
throne, 2gg. Rebellions with which 
he had to contend, 301. Berarceded 
to him, 310. Adds Alimednuggcr to 
his empire, 311. His death, 312. 

Akbar, youngest son of Aurungzebe, 
intentions of his father to make him 
his successor, II. 350. Revolts, .369. 
Departs from the Mahratla cotmlry 
for Persia, 371- 

Alec Gohor, for an asylum against Ga¬ 
zee ad Diet), betakes himself to the 
English in Bengal, II. 417. 

Alexatidcr, his expedition not know)v 
to the ]lind))s, I. 145. His cot)quests 
in India, 11. 208. 

Algebra, Ilindti knowledge of, derived 
frotn the Greeks, II. 125, 12f), note. 
Sanscreet Algebra. Sec Golchrooke. 

Algebraic .sign.s, tpicslion of their origin 
exatnined, 11. 100. 

Ali Jab, son of Nizam Ali, his revolt, 
VI. 31. 

Ali Mahomed Khan, founder of the 
ower of the Rohillas, account of, 
I. 405. Districts under his autho¬ 
rity, 407. Dies, 409. 

Ali Mirza Mahomed, account of, HI. 
139. 

Aliverdi Khan, his early exploits in 
Bahar and Bengal, Ill. 140. His 
intrepid attack of the Mahrattas, and 
glorious retreat, 142. Drives the 
Mahrattas .several times from his do¬ 
minions, ibid. Dies at an advanced 
age, 145. Policy of his conduct in 
quelling rebellion, 338. 

Alla, nephew of Ferozc, his first inva¬ 
sion of Deccan, II. 2.51, Murders 
or imprisons nearly the whole family 
I of his uncle, 252. His further in¬ 
vasions of Deccan, 254. Dies, 256. 

Alla, Hussun, account of, previous to 
his ascending the throne, II. 266. 
The founder of the Bhamenee dy¬ 
nasty, 266. Character of his reign, 

267. 

Alla, son of Mahomed, resigns the 
throne of Delhi, and accepts the go¬ 
vernment of Budaoon, II. 279. 

Alla, son of Ahmed, sovereign in Dec- 
can, reign of, II. 308. 
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AlluliabacI, fortress Cif, taken by the 
E-nglish, III. 3(j0. Ceded to the 
limijetor, 3()3. Sold by the English 
to the Nabob of Oodc, 502. 

Allan, Major, sent to Tipjjoo Saib and 
his family, to urge the policy of their 
surrender, VI. 117 . 

.‘\lliattce, defensive. Marquis Welles¬ 
ley’s account of the benefits arising 
Iroin, V’l. 452. Ills account inves¬ 
tigated, 455. Opinion of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis concerning the system of such 
alliances, 520. 

.Mlighur, battle of, VI. 410. I'ort of, 
taken by the English, ibid. 

Alorits, Chaldeati king, c.Ment of his 
reign, I. 142. 

Alphabet of the Hindus, letters of, hie¬ 
roglyphics, II. 100, note. 

Altutnsii, Emperor, account of, 11.235. 

Amantas, sciences taught by, in the 
Peruvian schools, II. lOO, note. 

Ainar Sinka, Prince of Odepore, his 
contests with the army of .lehatiiiire, 
II. 315. 

Amboyna, claim of the Dutch to, by 
priority of occupancy, I. .S9. Trial 
and execution of Captain Towerson 
and other Englishmen at, 40. Tor¬ 
ture practised by the Dutch at, on 
occasion of those trials, 48. E'.mo- 
lions excited in England, in con¬ 
sequence of the Dutch cruelties, 50. 
Commissioners appointed to adjust 
the claims of the two nations and 
prescribe satisfaction for the massa¬ 
cres, 71 . Amount of the award to 
the heirs of the sufferers, 72 . Dutch 
settlements at, taken by the English, 
VI. O'O. 

Ameer Sing, Rajah of Tattyore, de¬ 
throned by the English, VI. 267 . 
Dies, 300.' 

Amonians, considered the cow as sa¬ 
cred and oracular, I. 2 G 7 . 

Amusements, nature of those of the 
Hindus, I. 414. 

Amyat, chief of the English fac¬ 
tory at Patna, III. 255. Dissatis¬ 
fied with the appointment of Van- 
sittart to the Presidency of Bengal, 
274 . Sent on a mission to Meer 
Causim, 301. On his return, re¬ 
fusing to be stopped, is killed in the 
struggle, 304. 

Ananpore, English accused of cruelty 
in the reduction of, IV. 231. 


Anatomy, practice of, carefully avoided 
by the Hindus, II. 102, note. 

Andercron, Colonel, charged with set¬ 
ting fire unnecessarily to the town 
of Wandewash, HI. 179 . 

Anderson, Dr. on the subject of a free 
trade to India, quoted, 1. 78 , note. 

Anderson, Mr. David, examined on 
the trial of Mr. Hastings, V. ]5g. 

Anglo-Saxolisi, punishments observed 
by, I. 218, note, 222 . Rudeness and 
indelicacy practised by, 308, note. 
Language of, said lo be that spoken 
by Adam and Eve in Paradise, 11.83. 

Angria, Mahratla pirate, account of, 
HI. 152. 

Animals, superstitious estimation in 
whicli they were held by the Hindus 
and other n.Tlioiis, 1. 367, 40.3. 

Anstruthcr, Mr. sums up the first 
charge 011 the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
V. ;)(), 100 . Proceeds on the charge 
relating lo presents, 141. 

Aiuinderauz, Rajah, expedition against 
the C’.ircars undertaken at his insti-. 
.gatiou. 111. 249 . 

Anwar ad Dien, Nabob of Carnatic, 
marches against Madr.is and is de¬ 
feated by the French, 111. t)5. Aban¬ 
dons the English and makes peace 
with the Prencli, 69. Suspected as 
the murderer of Scid Mahomed, 88 . 
Slain iji battle at the advanced age 
of 107 years, 91 . 

Appeal, courts of. See Courts. 

Appendix to Mr. llasting's trial, V. 
231. Comments on the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons contained 111 it, 248. 

Approximate signs, Hindus acquainted 
with, but ignorant of the principles 
of the operation, H. 98. 

Aqueducts, skill of the Indians in, II. 
25, note. 

Arabians, progress of, in science, II. 
68 . Their algebraic signs, 100 . 

.Arabs, opinions of several authors re¬ 
specting, 11. 140. 

Arachne, celebrated by the Greeks and 
Romans as the place where weaving 
was invented, II. 18. 

Araucanians, names given to the Su¬ 
preme Being by, I. 291 , note. 

Aravarcourchy, reduced by the English, 
IV. 240. 

Arbitration, greater part of Hindu law¬ 
suits determined by, I. 246, note. 

2 o 2 
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Archangel, consequences of its fust 
discovery by Chanccllour, I. fi. 

Arches, Hindus ignorant of, till they 
learned the conslrnclion from their 
Moslem conquerors, 11 . 13. 

Architecture of the Hindus, H. 10. Of 
other rude nations, ly. 

Arcot, taken by the English under 
Clive, HI. 108. Taken l)y the French 
under Lally, 204. Uelak'en by the 
Fniglish, 22(). Taken by Hyder Ali, 
IV. 176. xVttcmpts of the English 
to recover it, 18.5. I'or Nabobs of, 
see Doost Ali, Anwar ad Dien, Ma¬ 
homed Ali, and Omdnt ul Oinrah. 

Argaun, battle of, Vf. 435. 

Ariancopang, Engh.sh wholly ignorant 
of it, when attacking Pondicherry, 

111.72. 

Arikera, battle of, V. 32.3. 

Aristotle, quoted on the division of na¬ 
tions into clasits, I. 17-t, note. On 
the subject of legislatioti, V''!. 220, 
note. 

Arithmetical characters, inquiry by 
whom invented, 11. gt). . 

Armegum, factory established at, by 
the East India Company, I. .5.3. 

Armenians, as agents, preferred by the 
East India Company to their own 
servants, 1 . lOg. 

Army, Elast Indian, nnitinv in, at 
Bombay, I. 97, 102. Mutiny in, at 
Patna, Ill. .309. Stations of, on the 
conclusion of the war with Snja 
Dowla, 372. Discontent of the 
officers of, in consequence of the re¬ 
duction of military allowance, 37;{. 
(Conspiracy, the result of this mea¬ 
sure, defeated, .377. 

Ariice, attempt of the English to reduce 
it, unsuccessful, IV. 215. 

Arracan, llajah of, betrays Suja, who 
had sought refuge in his kingdom, 
11 . 348. 

Arsacides, dynasty of, changed, 11.211. 

Arts, man, in a state of nature, govern¬ 
ed in his invention of, by his wants, 
II. 2. The Hindus celebrated only 
for three, architecture, weaving, 
and jewellery, 3, 4.58. State of the 
fine arts with the Hindus, .3.3. In 
the arts of architecture and weaving, 
the Elindus inferior to the Maho- 
medans, 458. 

Asaph, Governor of Corah, his revolt 
.igainst Akbar, II. 301, 


Asiph .Tab, brother to the Sultana, 
Noor Mahl, made Vizir by Jehan- 
gire, II. 32,5. His attempt to recover 
Jehiuigire when taken by Mohabet, 
332. Jtntcrs into the plans of Mo- 
hahet against Jehangire, ,324. Ap- 
IJoimed Vizir to Shah Jehan, ibid. 

Assada merchants, what, 1. 58. Pe¬ 
tition againsljoinl-slock maiiagcinent, 
72 . 

Assail, ground-rents in India so deno¬ 
minated, 1 IT. 4O5. 

Assam, account of the country and its 
inhabitants, II. 200. 

Assyc, battle of, VI. 429. 

Astrology, attachment of the Hindus to, 
I. 421. From whom their astrology 
was borrowed, II. 126, and note. 

Astronoinie Iiidienne, by M. IJailly, 
character of the work, 11.85. Fur¬ 
ther examination of it, 110—12.5. 

jVstronomy, knowledge of the Hindus 
in, disputed, II. Hi). Hindu books 
of, a proof of their want of skill in 
the science, 89. Astronomy the first 
science cultivated by a rude people, 
ibid, note, !K). In what respect the 
astronomy of the Hindus resembles 
that of other nations, 94, 96, note. 
Arguments for the antiquity of the 
Hindu astronomy examined, 110- 
Stndied by the Hindus for astroJogical 
purposes, 125. 

Atkinson, Mr. Richard, Alderman, 
agent to Benficld, V. 24. Courted 
by the minister, ibid. Manages a 
general election, 25. 

Avarice, vice of the Hindus, I. 4l5, 
Accounted for, 417, note. 

Avatars, or incarnations of Vishnu, 
account of, I. 299. . 

Anlnm, Shah, son of Anrungcbc. See 
Mauzim. 

Allium the Second, last of the Mogul 
emperors, ends his days a pensioner 
of English merchants, II. 422. See 
further Shazada. 

Aulumgeer the Second, raised to the 
throne by Gazee ad Dien, II. 415. 
Flis capital laken by the chief of the 
Abdallee.s, 4l6. Taken again by 
his revolted Vizir, to whom he 
owed his throne, 417- Assassinated 
by an agent of the Vizir, 419, III. 
250. 

Auhnn gir, title assumed by Aurung- 
j zebe, meaning of, II. 344. 
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A mil or Om, meaning otj in the religion 
of the Hindus, 1. 3.i2, 433- 

Anngier, Indian President, power given 
to, by the Company, I. 9H. 

Auriol, Mr. examined on the trial of 
Mr. Hastings, V. Kjg. 

Anrnng, inanufaclnring towns in India 
•so denominated, HI. 13. 

Anriing/.el)c, nearly elTec'ls the expul¬ 
sion of the linglish Iroin the wcsiein 
side of India, I. lOy. (’oininands 
ail army successfully against tlie 
llajah of Hundelcund, at the early 
age of thirteen years, 11. .3.30. Ap¬ 
pointed to the conuuand of the army 
in Deccan, 33t’. Suhilues the tls- 
liecks, 334. liesiegcs (lolconda, and 
marries his son to the king’s hean- 
tifnl daughter, 33o. I Icfeats the King 
of Heejapore, 337. expedients em¬ 
ployed by him for obtaining the sue- , 
cession during his father’s illness, j 
.33C). Defeats his brothers, Dara and i 
Suja, 341. Dll the recovery of his j 
lather, intrigues against and make.s | 
him his prisoner, 343. Seizes his ; 
brother Mor.ad, whom he had in- i 
toxicated for the purpose, and sends ; 
him in custody to Agra, ibid. As- ■ 
cends the tlirone and assumes the ; 
title of ,\ulnni gir, or coiupieror of j 
tile world, 344. Defeats Suja, 34.'). 
His further proceedings against Dara, 
who IS taken by him and murdered, 
.34(J. Imprisons Suja and Soliniun, 
his son, 3 IK. His prudent economy 
during a famine, 34!). Court intri¬ 
gues during his illness, 3.30. Acts 
the part of an enchanter, 3,")3. Say- 
iogofhis respecting religion in piiiiccs 
and people, .'t.')4. Ivndanger.s his 
throne by omitting a title in an ad¬ 
dress to the Shah of Persia, 30,3. 
Plis conduct to Savagee, the origin 
of the Mahratta war, .)()3. His war , 
with the I’ataiis or Afghauns, .‘i6'8. 
Projects the forcible conversion of 
the Hindus, 3tit). Provokes a war 
with the rajpoots of Ajmere and 
Malwa, ibid. Resolves on the (inal 
reduction of the Mahomedan king¬ 
doms of Deccan, Gokonda, and Be- 
jai«)re, 370. His death, .373. Situa¬ 
tion of his several sons, 374. 

Azeem iil Dowla, heir to the throne of 
Arcol, the right taken from him by 
the English, V1. i>9.0. Inconsistency 
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of the words of the treaty by which 
il is elfectcd, t/pr. Dies, 300. 

Aziin Oo,sliaun, son of Shah Aulnni, 
on the death of .Vnriuigzebc, gets pos¬ 
session of Agra, II. ,374. Assiiiiies 
the sceptic on the death of his father, 
.3 80. Coiupicred by his brothers and 
drowned with liis elephant, 382. 
l'’nrtlior mention of, 111. 138. 

Azim Shah, in a contest for the suc¬ 
cession itj slain, as well as his two 
eldest sons, 11. .375. I'lirlhcr men¬ 
tion of, HI. 13(). 

Halier, account of his exploits previ¬ 
ously to his ascending the throne of 
Delhi, II. ')81. Begins the Mogul 
dynasty, 28(i. Having contpicrcd 
Jiahar, dies, 287. 

Baboo, .Sicc.iram, charged with being 
chief of the party in the assassination 
of Madhoo Row, Alahralta Peshwa, 

III. .0,31. Applies for the assistance 
of the English in behalf of Ragoba, 

IV. .30. His party In I’ooiiah, over¬ 
powered by tliat of Nana li’iirna- 
vese, 34. 

Bal.ylon, its aiilitpiily, 1. 1,34. Its 
buildings, 11. 10, and note. Its tis¬ 
sues, 17 , ami note. 

Ikictria, account of, II. 20<), 210 , 
note, 212, 

gee Rao, IMahratta Peshwa. .See 
Alahrallas. 

Bahadur Khan, sent against Sevagee, 
11.35,0. 

Bahar, added to the Mahomedan do- 
niiniiiiis, 11. 234. M’aken by Baber, 
287. 

Bahrani-Gv*ir, claim of the Iliiuliis to 
him and his descendants, 11. IPS. 

Bajecraow, Clcneral of Sahogee, joins 
the Malirattas against the imperial 
army, II. .3(){j. 

Baillie, t’olonel, recalled from Guntoor, 
IV^. 154. Defeats Tippoo Sail), in a 
desperate conllict near Peramhauciiin, 
]0l. Is defeated ill turn, 1()2. His 
gallant stand with a small force 
against the whole host of Hyder’s 
army, 165. Obliged to surrender, 
l67. 

Bailniont, transactions inchided under, 
in English law, 1.201. Hindu law 
of, ibid. 

Baird, Major-flencral, leads the storm¬ 
ing party at ikiingapatani, VI. tl2. 
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Instance of his generous conduct to 
the captive sons of Tippoo, by whom 
he had been cruelly treated, lao. 

B^ker Ali, Governor of Velorc, 111.85. 

3alagce, Kiswanalh, Mahratta Peshwa, 
account of, HI. 52(). 

Balin, sovereign of Delhi, account of 

II. S41. Character of his reign, ibid. 
His court the most polite and magni¬ 
ficent in the world, 242. Subdues a 
dangerous rebellion in Bengal, 244. 
Plis death hastened by grief for the 
loss of a favourite son, 24.5. 

Ballot, voting by, where useful and 
where injurious, 111.4.51. 

Bancoote, taken by the Ifuglisli, 

III. 153. 

Banda, isles of, chiimed exclusively by 
the Dutch, 1. 51. Taken by the 
English, VI. 6(). 

Banda, prophet of the Scik.s, account 
of, II. 379, 388. 

Bangelorc, siege and capture of, by the 
English, V. 317—320. 

Bangor, Monastery of, its astonishing 
extent, II. 187. note. 

Bank of England, prevalence of oli¬ 
garchy in its constitution, HI. t), 
note. 

Bankipore, cantonments of, burned 
down, dtiring a conspiracy of some 
Engli.sh oflTicers, HI. 37.5. 

Bantam, first settlement of the English 
at, I. 37. English e.stablishment at, 
56. Raised to the rank of a presi¬ 
dency, 69. English expelled from, 
101 . 

Banyan, nature of his office, HI. 13. 
Law violated in favour of the Banyan 
of Mr. Hastings, 568, .569. 

Bargains, evidence to prove corruption 
in making, why excluded on Mr. 
Hasling’s trial, V. 154. 

Barker, Sir Robert, instrumental in ne¬ 
gotiating a treaty between the Ro- 
hillas and Nabob of Oitde, HI. 41)3. 
Sent to assist the .Subahdar of Oude 
against the Mahratlas, 41)8. 

Barlow, Sir George, succeeds Marquis 
Cornwallis, as Governor-General, 
VI. 533. Adheres to the resolutions 
of his predecessor with regard to the 
minor princes of the Mahratta fron¬ 
tier, 534. 

Barnet, Commodore, Commander of 
the English fleet in India, died at 
Fort St. David, 111. 5;. 


Baroach, Nabob of, English expedition 
against. III. 534. Treaty with, 535. 
Ruin of, ibid. The place given up 
to Scindia by the English, IV. 37- 

Barrow, Mr. on the terrure of land, 
quoted, 1. 260, note, 277. note. On 
the payment of taxes in kind in 
China, 281, note. On the wonder¬ 
ful stone quarries near Canton, 11. 5. 
On the game of Chess, 41, note. On 
the panegyrical accounts of the 
Chinese by popish missionaries, 137, 
note On the Chinese agriculture 
and roads, lys. On the architecture 
of the Chinese, ig5. On the Chinese 
inns, ig8, note. 

Bartolomeo, on the abject stale of In¬ 
dian wives, quoted, 1.388, note. 

Barwel, Mr. appointed by jrarliainent 
one of the members of the first Su¬ 
preme Council in India, 111.457,5 18. 
Sides with Mr. Hastings in the (|ues- 
tion rrf Nundcomar, 5'Jl. With¬ 
draws his name from ibc prosecution 
of Nundcomar, 562. Departs for 
Europe, IV. 64. 

Bassalut Jmig, made Governor of 
Adoni, HI. 188. .loins the E'rcnch 
219. Having been appointed Subab- 
dar of Deccan, is dethroned by his 
brother, 399. Guntoor assicMicd as 
ajaghire to him, 403. f^onfers the 
nabobship of Sera on Hydcr Ali, 4 15. 
Transactions of ihc English respect¬ 
ing bis jaghire, 1V. 132. Compelle'l 
by the threats of his brother and 
Hyder Ali to break oil all correspon¬ 
dence with the English, 149. His 
death, V. 259. 

Bassein, seized by the English, II I. .537. 
Ceded by Bagoba to the English,538. 
By the treaty of Eoonab, relinquish¬ 
ed, 369. Taken by Goddard, IV. 
260. Treaty of, between lire E'ng- 
lishand the Peshwa of the IMabrattas, 
VI. 328. Obiections ofScindia, and 
the Rajah of Berar to lire treaty, 373. 
Benefits flowing to the English from 
the treaty examined, 377. Investi¬ 
gation of the treaty as to other points. 
379, ct scq. Statement of profit and 
loss by the treaty, 392. 

Batavia, founded by the Dutch, I. 53. 

Becher, Mr. states the sums received by 
the English for the dethronement of 
Snraja Dowla, 11 1 . 165. 

Beder, enlarged and beautified by Ah- 
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med, 11 . SOS. Kingdom of, des¬ 
troyed, S10. 

Bednore, taken W Hyder Ali, 111.4lfi. 
Taken by the English, IV. 230. Re¬ 
taken by Tippoo Saib, 233. 

Beecher, Mr. Member of the Select 
Committee at Calcutta, III. ib.'j. 

Beejapore, kingdom in Deccan, by 
whom founded, II. 310. Second 
king of, defeated by Aurungzebe, 337. 
His general treacherously stabbed by 
Sevagee, 360. Loses several dis¬ 
tricts, and is compelled to p^ tribute 
to the Mabrattas, .364. Town of, 
taken by Aurungzebe and the King 
delivered up to him, .371. 

Reg uin, Bliow, curious circumstance 
relating to her, VI. 

Begums ofOiide, account of, IV. 375. 
Agreement between the Nabob aiul 
IVlr. Hastings to plunder them, ibid. 
Pretext for ibis measure, 37b. C^on* 
detuned and ])uuisiicd before trial, 
381. Tlieir lieasure selzetl, 3()3. 
Their Eunuchs tortured, 395. Fur¬ 
ther transactions relative to the Be¬ 
gums, 418. Oecision of the Court 
of Directors, 420. Their jaghires re¬ 
stored to them, 440. C’onduct of 
Mr. Hastings towards them, one of 
the articles in his impeachment, V. ()2. 

Bellecoinbe, M. liis gallant defence of 
Pondicherry, 1\'. 142. 

Beloli, account oi, previous to his as¬ 
cending the throne, II. 270* Taken 
from his mother’s womb after her 
death, 280. His cliaractcr, 281. 

Beloli, Mahomed, great grandfather of 
Hyder Ali, account of, III. 40.1. 

Belus, sepulchre, of, il. 10. 

Benares, Cbeyte Sing, Rajah of, his 
connexion with the b.nglish Itast 
India Companv, IV. Ol.'). Demands 
made on him by Mr. Hastings, 3C'7- 
.Tustice of Mr. Hastings’s detnands 
CKaniined, 329. Ttttntilis in coiisc- 
fjttcnce of his arrest, 340. Escapes 
from his guards, 342. Proceedings 
against hitii, 343. His conduct after 
his escape, 34.3. Is deposed, 348. 
His wife, mother, tind |)rincesses of 
bis house shtnneitilly trcateil and 
plundered, .'i.'iO. Seutimeiits of the 
Court of Directors respecting bis 
treatment, 3,14. Protected by Scindia 
and appointed to a comtnaiid in his 
army, V. l.l. 


Benares, uieetiug at, of -Mr. Hastings 
and the Nabob of Oude, HI. 488, 
New governrnctit framed for, IV. 
348. Deplorable stateof, asexpressetl 
by Mr. Hastings in a subsequent vi¬ 
sit, 439. Deputy of dismissed, and 
his predecessor imprisoned by Mr. 
Hastings, ibid. 

Benfield, Paul, his situation at Madras, 
as one of the servants of the East 
India Companv, and money agent, 
IV. fit. With a salary only of a 
few hundreds a year, pretends to have 
advanced 234,000/. to the Nabob of 
Tanjore and others, 112. His claim 
rejected by the government of Ma¬ 
dras, 113. Further discussion of his 
claim, ibid. His character, 447. 
His intrigttes with the Nabob of 
Arcot to impede the collection of the 
revenue, ibid. Sends eight mem¬ 
bers to parliament, V. 24. Sums 
gained by him, 26. Lord Macart¬ 
ney’s opinion of his condiiel in India, 
32, note. 

Bengal, first im|)ortant privileges ob¬ 
tained by the English in, 1. 70. 
Agency by the East India Company 
first established in, ()8. First war of 
the Ittiglish with the native powers 
in, 10,'). The inhahitatits of, charac¬ 
terized as perfect in ttmidity, 407* 
Added to theMahomedati dominions, 
IL 234. Invaded by an army ol 
MogttI Tartars, 238. Rebellion in, 
by Tughril, subdued hv Ilaliu, 244. 
Covernment of, usurped by Sliere the 
Afghauii, 288. Proceedings of A kbar 
again.st, 303. Invaded from the king¬ 
dom of .\ssam, 332. invaded hv the 
Rajah of Arracaii, 3.54. Proceedings 
in tmder Shah Anhim, Jallier Khan, 
.md Feroksere, -111. 26. Slate of, 
under Sur.ij i Dowl.i, I,'JR. English 
goveiiimeiit of, remodelled, 244. 
F.nglish ex|iediliou from, to drive the 
French out of 1 lie .N'ortliorn Circars, 
218, 24 8. iuv.idl'd by the Nabobs 
of Oude and Allahabad, 2.13. Large 
rciuforeemcnis sent (otlie Dutch set¬ 
tlements in, defetitcd liy the English, 
2.)7. Political state of. in I76O, 
269. Clive resigns the government 
of. See Clive. Afflicted by a fiuiiine, 
which destroys more than a third of 
its inhabitants, 431. Stale and tem¬ 
per ol the goveriitnenl of, on ths ap- 
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po’mtmeiit ofMr.Haslings, 4t)0, 475. Bhurlpore, Rajah of, one of the allied 
Situation of, with respect to the chieftains, joins llolkar, VI, 490. 

neighbouring powers, 483. Finan- Fortress of, unsuccessfully attacked, 

cial condition of, S14. Force sent 493. Accommodation with the Rajah 


from, across India to Bombay, IV. 
.31, 38. Statements of its revenues, 
433, 4,34, note. Its views and those 
of Madras respecting the designs of 
Tippoo Saib, V. 284. State of its 
police, as given by Mr. Dowdeswell, 

467. 

Benn, Mr. examined on Mr. Hastings’s 
trial, V. 

Benlham, Mr. his Treatise on Scotch 
Heform, referred to, V. 44, note. 
Bentley, his opinions of the Hindu as¬ 
tronomy controverted by Mr. Play¬ 
fair, II. 88.. Credit due to his 
opinions, 113. 

Berar, kingdom in Deccan, by whom 
founded, 11. 310. Ceded to Akbar, 
.311. Revolts and is subdued by 
Shah .lehan, 332. Desire of the 
English to form a connexion with the 
government of, IV. 33. Situation of 
the Regent of, between the English, 
and the united power of Ilyder Ali, 
and Nizam Ali, 172. Rajah of, 
joins in hostilities with .Scindia, VI. 
354. Negotiations of the British go¬ 
vernment with, 443. Treaty with, 
concluded, 445. 

Bernier, M. on the Hinduepochs, tpiot- 
cd, I. 135, note. On the tenure of 
land, 2()2, note. On the absurdities 
of the Hindu religion, 33(), note. On 
the Fakeers, 355. On the ignorance 
of the Pundits, II. 102, note. On 
the malady of Shah .lehan, 3.37, note. 
On the date of Aurungzebe's illness, 
3.50. On the mode of death by the. 
pousta, 354, note. On the buccanier 
character of the Portuguese in India, 
355, note. 

Bhagvat-Geeta, chapter from, on the 
display of the divine nature in the 
form of the universe, I. 330, note. 
Bhamenee dynasty, founder of, II. 266. 
Bhaow, nephew of Ballagee, killed in 
the battle of the Dooranees with the 
Mahratlas, II. 422. 

Bhascara, Hindu mathematician, an¬ 
tiquity of his treatises of astronomy 
questioned, II. 129- 

Bhow, amount of his force, acting with 
Lord Cornwallis, V. 329. Operations 
of, against Tippoo Saib, 348. 


of, 498. Bickerton, Sir Richard, ar¬ 
rives with a reinforcement at Madras, 
IV. 223. 

Bidgegur, capitulates to the English, IV. 

349. 

Birmans, or Burmans, mode practised 
by, of communicating their ideas on 
the remoteness of their antiquity, I. 
134, note. A robust and active 
people, 412, note. Account of the 
religion and laws of, TI. I99. Re¬ 
semblance of to the Hindus, 200, 
note. 

Birmingham, rapid increase of its ma¬ 
nufactures in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, HI. 21 

Birth, ceremonies observed by the 
Hindus previous and subsetpiently to, 
1. 444. Second birth, what so deno¬ 
minated by them, ibid. 

Black Hole at Calcutta, used as 3 prison 
by the English, jireviously to the un¬ 
fortunate catastrophe for which it is 
celebrated, III. 149, and note. Crime 
of that catastrophe extenuated, 150, 
note. 

Blackstone, quoted on equality of 
punishments, I. 224, note. 

Blair, Lieutenant-Colonel, sent against 
the refractory Zemindars of Oude, 
VI. 241. 

Bokhara, celebrated university of, II. 
425. 

Bombay, cession of, by the Portuguese 
to Charles the Second, and by him to 
the East IndiaCom|)any, I. 8,3. Re¬ 
volts at, 98, 102. Elevated to the 
dignity of a regency, 104. Presidency 
of, at variance with the Supreme 
Council. See Supreme (’onncil. 

Bonsla, Janojee, league with, recom¬ 
mended to the English by Hyder Ali, 
IV. (is. 

Bonsla, Mudagee, Regent of Berar, 
English embassy to, IV. 34. The 
English desirous of treating with him, 
41. 

Bonsla, Ragogee, Mahratta Chief, III. 
129. Sends an army to invade Bengal, 
141. His general assassinated, 143. 

Books, introduction of good ones in 
India, one of the best means of re¬ 
form, V. 542. 
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Boolaii, account of, and its Rajah, 11. 
Kjti. 

Boscawcn, armament with which he 
was sent to India, ni.7J. 

Botany, Hindus very superficially ac¬ 
quainted with, 1. 86. 

Bourbon, Isle of, by whom discovered, 
III. 48. 

Bour(|uien, General, surrenders himself 
to (reneral Like, VI. 417. 

Bowides, their dynasty atul conquests, 

II. 2l6. Their power extinguished, 
224 . 

Brabrna, his ten avatars or incarnations, 

1. 299. Fable of his origin, 310. 

Brahmc, or Brahm, meaning of, in the 
Hindu, theology, 1. 320, 333, 

Brahinegupta, Hindu mathematician, 

1. 129. Anli<{uity of bis astronomi¬ 
cal treatise cpiestioned, 132. 

Brahmens, or priests, one of the orders 
or castes of ihc Hindus, I. \ f>7. Their 
power greater than that of any other 
jiriesthood that has existed, 1.^19. Are 
exclusively intcrprelators of the laws, 
188. In the absence of the king, 
discharge the office of judge, ibid. 
Daily ceremonies observed l>y them, 
341, 432. Their manner of proceed¬ 
ing in making astronomical calcula¬ 
tions, II. 92. Six, mistaken for spies, 
put to death by Lally, III. It)!). 

Brathwaitc, Colonel, marches against 
llydcr Ali,'IV. l.a.S. Charged with 
want of alacrity, 1!)4. Defeated by 
Tippoo Saib after the most gallant de¬ 
fence, 21;). 

Brcrcton, Major, arrival of, in India, 

III. 2(W. 

Bridge.s, Hindus ignorant of the art of 
constructing them, II. 14. 

Brinjarries, dealers in grain and cattle, 
V. 3.3.'). 

Brislow, Mr. siicceed.s Mr. Middleton 
as rcsiflcnt with the Nabob of Glide, 
III. 524. Removed, IV. 17, 372. 
Re-appointed, 403. Animadversions 
of the Directors on his removal, 406. 
Instructions given him on his re- | 
appointment, 423, 424. Denial of | 
these instructions by Mr. Hastings, | 
428. In the opinion of the majority j 
of the council refutes the charges 
brought against him by Mr. Hastings 
431. Letters, written in the name of ■ 
tlie Nobol) complaining of his con¬ 
duct, suborned by Mr. Hastings, 434. , 


British dominions, extent of, in India, 
geographically described, I. ]. 

Brooke, Mr. ineniher of the Aladra* 
Council, votes fora reconsideration of 
the claims of Mr. Benlield, IV. 1 13. 

Brow-beating of a witness, observation 
of Mr. Law on the practice of, by 
Mr. Sheridan, V. 102. 

Brown, Colonel, has an active command 
in the last war against 'I’ijipoo, Vl. 
!)8. Takes Caroor, 123. 

Brown, Mr. Quarles, recommends to 
the Last India Company a plan on 
opening a trade with .lapan, 1. gi. 

Bnicc, Air. on the embarrassed slate of 
the concerns of the Joist India Com¬ 
pany quoted, 1. 81. On the instruc¬ 
tions given to their servants respecting 
the Alogul and other Indian |)rinces, 
!)8. On the subject of piracy in the 
Indian seas, 117. 

Bryant, Air. on other religions having 
borrowed from the Clirislian, quoted, 
I. 327. Oil the temples of tnc Cy¬ 
clopes, H. 12. 

Buchanan, Ur. on the claim of the 
Burmans to anlitpiity, quoted, I. 134, 
note. Cites a sliocking instance of 
trial by ordeal, 242, note. Quoted 
oil the manner in which the produce 
of find is divided in India, 204. On 
the interest of ryois in land, 277, note. 
On the amours of I'irishna carved 011 
his chariot, OOt), note. On the re¬ 
ligions controversies of the Hindus, 
31.'>,note. Oil the Hindu worship 
of one Siiprcme Being, ■'121. On the 
Hindu treatment of the labouring 
faille, 3178, note. On the treatment 
of women in India, 388, note. Ri¬ 
dicules the expression of simple, 
giicn by Sir William .Tones to the 
Pundits, 402, note. Quoted on the 
iiihos]>ital)lc character of the Hindus, 
405. Characterizes pestilence and 
beasts of prey, as gentle, compared 
with Hindu robbers, 407, note. 
Quoted on the stale of apathy of the 
lower classes of the people in India, 
413, note. On the avarice of the 
Hindus, 417. note. On the filthiness 
of the Hindus in washing their 
clothes, bodies, and cattle, in the tanks 
from which they take their drink, 
420, note. Describes an Hindu tem¬ 
ple, H. 11. Describes a bridge at 
Scringapatain, 13. Quoted on the 
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ignorance of ttie Bengalese in every 
an but weaving, 15. On the agricul¬ 
ture of the Hindus, 2.5, note. On 
the sculpture of the Hindu temples, 
S4. Mentions a silver bason, on 
■which the Birmans had embossed the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, p(), note. 
Quoted on the short period that 
Hindu manuscripts can be preserved, 
and the delusions practised by copy¬ 
ists, 97, note. On the deceptions 
practised hy the Brahmens in their 
accounts both of their religion and 
liistory, 107, note. On the deference 
exacted by Hindus from their infe¬ 
riors, 169, note. On the Indian 
roads, 181. 

Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, 
claims a share of prize money, I. 45. 

Buddha, one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu, worshipped over the greater 
part of the Jiast, 1. .109. Question, 
whether his religion was derived front 
Brahma, or that of Brahma from him, 
difficult of solution, 310, note. 

Bugwunt Sing, Oude Zernindary, Com¬ 
pany’s war with, VI. 241. 

Bujeeraow, M.thratta chief, suddenly 
attacks Delhi, but obliged to decamp, ' 

11. 398, 

Buildings of the Hindus, I. 418. H. 1. 
See further. Pagodas. Buildings of 
the Mexicans, 6 . Of the Peruvians, 
ibid. Of the Goths, 9. Of Nine- ' 
veh and Babylon, ibid. Of the 
Egyptians, ibid. Of the Cyclopes, 

12. Of Kcbatana, Ibid. note. Of 
the Ceylonese, ibid. 

Bulwant Raow, killed in the battle of 
the Mahrattas with the Dooranees, 
II. 422. 

Bulwant Sing, Rajah of Benares, pro¬ 
tected by the English against Suja 
Dowla, HI. 3C2. Further mention 
of, IV. .3If). j 

Buntlelcuiid, history of the operations ! 
in, VI. 438. Predatory inenrsions ' 
into, 473. ■ 

Bnrke, Ednnind, member of the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- ^ 
jnons, in 1781, lo iii(|uire into aliairs 
of the East Indies, ]V. 4()1. His in¬ 
sinuations respecting Mr. Hastings’s 
designs against the Mogul and .Scindia, 
confirmed by Mr. Pitt, V. 14, note. 
Substance of his celebrated speech on 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, 23. His 
character of Paul Benlield and Rich- 1 


ard Atkinson, 23, 24. His idea of col¬ 
lusion between the Nabob of Arcot’s 
creditors and ministry, 29. Moves 
for papers to inculpate Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, 40. Mode of proceeding re¬ 
commended by him against Mr. 
Hastings, 41. Complains of the dif¬ 
ficulties of the prosecution in regard 
to evidence, 63. His opening speech 
at the trial of Mr. Hastings, 83. Pe¬ 
titioned against by Mr. Hastings for 
his severe accusations respecting Nun- 
comar, 11)3. His conduct in the 
House of Conunoos on the occasion, 
105. Complains of the rules adopted 
by the Lords for excluding evidence, 
127. H is remarks on the right of the 
Commons not to he held to technical 
niceties, 153. His charge of oppres¬ 
sion against Mr. Hastings challenged 
by Mr. Law, 162, note. His opinion 
of the elliciency of impeachments, 
l6(). Attacked by the Archbishop 
of York, 198. Proposes to prosecute 
the publisher of the Arclibisbop's 
speech, 200. His concluding speech 
on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 217. 
Attacked hy Mr. Law, brother of the 
counsel of that name, 220. His po¬ 
litical character, 23 I. Speech hy, 
on the question of criminality in ani¬ 
madverting on the proceedings of 
judges and other constituted autho- 
lities, 254, note. 

Burmans. .See Birmans. 

Burn, Lieutenant-colonel, prodent pre¬ 
cautions taken by him against an at¬ 
tack on Delhi, VI. 481. Perilous 
situation of a detachment commanded 
by him near Samicc, 485. 

Barren Sunkcr, or impure brood, how 
introduced among the Hindus, I. 
172. 

Burrows, iVIr. Advocate-general, his 
speech on a meeting of the British 
inhabitants of Calcutta, for contribu¬ 
tions In support of the war against 
the I’rench, VJ. 79. 

Bussy, M. his transactions in Car¬ 
natic, HI. 101, 127. In Mysore, 
134. puithcr exploits of, 186, 

I 191. Recalled by Laily, 197. Joins 
! Laily, 205. Compliment paid to 
his merit by six French oHlcers, who 
request he might supersede them, 
207. His conduct in the attack on 
Madras blamed, 209. Restrains the 
impetuosity of his officer* in their 
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repulse of tli« English before (Judda- 
lore, and the English army thereby 
saved, IV. 236. 

Butter, a great luxury with the Hindus, 

I. 410. 

Buxar, battle of III. 213. Importance 
of its result to the English, 314. 

Buying, East India Company’s Com¬ 
mittee of, its duties, 111. 8. 

Buying and selling, mode of, j^actised 
by the Hindus, I. 418. 

Byram the First, his reign, II. 227- 
Byram the Second, 23(). 

Cabot, Sebastian, voyage and discoveries 
of, 1. 5. 

Ciabul, invaded by the Afghaiins, II. 
313, .317. Detached from the domi- ' 
nions of the Mogul and added to i 
those of Nadir Shah, 404. Taken | 
by Ahmed .‘\bdallee, 408. j 

(’aesar, (juoted respectitig the Druids j 
atiiottg the (Jauls, I. 2;)2. { 

C’afoor, Mogul general, ravages Deccan, ' 

II. 253. His cruelties and death, j 

236. _ i 

Calcutta, granted to the East India 
Company, by the Moguls, I. 123. 
Attacked by Suraja Dowla, HI. 147- 
Taken, and it.s defenders shut up in 
the Black Hole, 149. Ketaken by 
Clive, 136. Fortified, 158. Discord I 
in the council at, 274. Meetings of j 
the British inhabitants of, for contri- j 
butions in support of the war against 
the F'rench, VI. 79. 

Calliaud, Captain, defeats the Mysoreans 
near Madura, HI. 182. Appointed 
to the command of the army in Ben¬ 
gal, 2,59. Defeats the Mogul near 
Patna, 2(i3. Defeats the Naib of i 
Poorania, 268. 

Calmuck servants, esteemed through 
Russia for intelligence and fidelity, 
II. 188, note. Calmuck artist, ibid. 

Campbell, Captain, opens the gate of 
the fort in the capture of Gawilghur, 
VI. 438. Taken ill, 441. 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, a friend of 
Mr. Hastings, nominated Governor 
of Madras, in opposition to the ap- 

i rointment of Mr. Holland by the 
ilirectors, V. 31. Grants an aid 
of English troops to the Rajah 
of Travencore, 271. His regulalioiis 
for the Carnatic revenues, 297. His 
partial view of his own arrangement 


respecting the debts of the Nabob of 
Arcot, 298. His character of the 
Nabob, 300. His arrangement ob¬ 
jected to by the Nabob, 301 ; and the 
Madras government, 303. 

Canal, grand, of China, II. I93. 

Canara, ancient name of Carnatic, lan¬ 
guage of, within what extent spoken, 

III. 83, note. 

Candahar, wrested from the Moguls, 
by ,Abbas, the Persian, IJ. 321. 
Reerrvered by the treachery of its go¬ 
vernor, 332. Retaken by Shah Ab¬ 
bas the Second, .334. Besieged twice 
by Aurungzebe and Dara, unsuccess¬ 
fully, ibid. Taken by Ahmed Abdal- 
lee, Afghaun chief, 408. 

Candesh, taken by Shah Jehau, and the 
government conferred on Mahobet, 
II. .328, 330. 

Cape of (Jood Hope, voyages to Indi.a 
by, atlempled, I. 8. Taken from the 
Dutch by the English, VI. 60. 

Carangoly, fort, surrenders to the 
French, III. 204. Taken by Sir 
Eyre Cootc, 221. 

Caravansaries of Syria, II. 19a, note. 

Cardan, mathematician, a rule pub¬ 
lished by, in 1543, still bears his 
name, II. 134. 

Carical, engagement near, between the 
French and English fleets. III. 203. 
Taken by the Futglish, 228. 

Ciarli (Eettres Amcricanes), on the 
fondness of the Peruvians for comic 
dramas, fpioted, II. 1.54, note. 

Carlisle, Earl, on the cosily attire of the 
Russian court, quoted, II. 183, note. 

Carnac, Major, defeats the Mogul F'.m- 
peror. III. 276. Visits and negotiates 
a treaty with him, 277. .Superseded 
by Colonel (k)ote, 281. Opposes the 
designs of Mcer Ciausim against Ram 
naraiii, 282. Recalled from Patna, 
ibid. Resumes the command and 
defeats Suja Dowla, 283. Member 
of the Select t^ommittcc at Calcutta, 
349- His conduct as tosigtiing cove¬ 
nants not to receive presents, 336. 
After again defeating Suja Dowla, 
makes peace with him, 36l. Ac¬ 
companies Lord Clive to Moorsheda- 
bad on business of revenue, 374. 
Appointed one of the committee for 
settling the government of Poonah, 

IV. 33. 

Carnatic, population of, why supposed 
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to be Email, II. 30(i. To wliom it 
belonged before and after the reduc¬ 
tion of Beejanuggur by the Maho- 
inedan powers of lleccan, 371, note. 
Proceedings of .\ii’war ad Oicn, Na¬ 
bob of, 111. by, 88. Geographi¬ 
cal description of, 83. Political state 
of, 84. War among the natires of, 
l>7. Wars of the English and I'rench 
in, 113. Object of those wais. 121. 
Negotiations between the two powers 
respecting this point, ibid. Negotia¬ 
tions respecting iietween tlie Frenclt 
and English governments in Enroixi, 
122. Gomniissioners apjioinled, and 
the ([uestion settled in favour of the 
I'inglish, 124. War witl) the I'rencli 
in, renewed, 17fi. French, after va¬ 
rious clianges of fortune, driven out 
of Carnatic, 2.'>4. I’olitical state of, 
after the overtlirow of tire Frenclt, 
3.34. War with Hyder Ali, who in¬ 
vades it, 301,419, 423. Irruption of 
Nizam Ah into, 400. Terms on 
which the war in, with Ilyder, ter¬ 
minated, severely condemned by the 
East India Company, 42.'). Invaded 
by Tippoo Saib, V.l’y.a. Regulations 
for the revenues of, by Governor 
('.ampbell and the Nabob, 297. I'or 
Nabobs of, see An’war ad Dien, 
Doost Ali, and Mahomed Ali. 

Caroor, reduced by Colonel Fnllarton, 
IV. 239. Taken by the army under 
Lord Cornwallis, V. 288. 

Cartier, Mr. appointed Member of the . 
Select Committee at Calcutta, Hi. | 
382. Succeeds Mr. Vcrclst, as Go- j 
vernor of Bengal, 398, 431. 

Cashmere, overran by the Malioinedans 
in the early part of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, II. 218. Connuered by Akbar, 
304. 

Castes or classes, divisions into, of the 
Hindus, I. t.')7. Gf the Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons and others, ibid. note. Modes 
said to be divided into, l.a8, note. 
Distribution of a people into four 
only, productive of innumerable in¬ 
conveniences as their wants multi¬ 
plied, 170. Existed in the aiicienl 
Assyrian empire, 173, note. In¬ 
stances of sucli division, in other an¬ 
cient n.jtioiis, ibid. 

Catwall, ministers of justice so called, 
their functions, II. 17.‘>, note. 

C.ttcof Kiephania, 11. 4. Of Salsette '■ 
and Pusa, iiiid. note. i 


Cavendish, Thomas, his voyage and 
discoveries, 1. 12. Cliarged with 
want of respect for human life, by 
firing on tlie savages of Guam, 13, 
note. 

Cavery, Mound of, contentions resfiect- 
ing, between lire Nabob of Car¬ 
natic and the Rajah of Tanjorc, HI. 
34(). 

Causii^ Mecr, Nabob of Bengal, pow¬ 
ers of admini.stralion placed in his 
hands by thcFinglish, HI. 272. His 
activity aiul success in raising money, 
27.'). Reduces tlie p'roviuccs of Bir- 
hoom and Burdwan, wliich liad ta¬ 
ken up arms, to obedience, 278. His 
extortionary proceedings towards 
Ramnarain, 280. I)i3|juies between, 
and the Company’,s servants, on the 
subject of private trade, 29I. His 
expedition against Nepaul, 299- Abo¬ 
lishes all duties on internal trade, 300. 
Seizes some English arms, in tlieir 
way to Patna, 302. The Fhiglish 
take the field against, and defeat him, 
,305, 307. Puls Ramnarain and 
other cliiefs to death, ibid. On tile 
loss of Monglieer, ills capital, massa¬ 
cres in Ins rage ids English prisoners, 
.308. Flies for proleclion to tile 
Nalioh of Onde, .309 Being de¬ 
manded by ilie lii!gli,s!i, escapes with 
his family into the Hohilla country, 
315. Sums received from him, by 
the servants of tlie Company, 327. 
Nalxih of Onde pledges liimselt to 
the English never to liurbour or em¬ 
ploy him, .'t()2. Regulations made 
with liini as to private trade, deemed 
too severe by tlie Company, .3()5. 

Caiizee, Mahoinedan judge, criminality 
atlaclicd to llic Sultan in not selecting 
the properest person for the oflice, 11. 
452. His otiice to expound the 
Alosicm law, HI. 467. 

Celestial Bride, splendid mosque built 
by Mahmood, II. 220. 

Celtic manners in tlie Highlands of 
Scotland, resemblance between, and 
those of the Hindus, 1. 268, note. 
Celtic .inhabitants of Britain had a 
domestic community of women, 397, 
note. 

Ceylon, first possessed by the Dutch 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, I. 78. Engagements oft', 
between the French and linglish 
fleets. Ill. 21.'), IV. 215. Tlieir set- 
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tlemcnts at, taken by the English, 
VI. 60. 

Chaja Aiass, vizir of .Iehanf!;irc, history 
of, previous to liis promotion, TI. .'tl3. 
Effect of bis (Icatli on tlie Sultana, 
his daiirtlucr, I) IS. 

Chalmers, l.icuienant, rc|)els an attempt 
upon Coimbetore, V. Obliged 

to capitulate, and is detained a pri¬ 
soner, .'tSft. Sent by Tippoo Sail) to 
make an overture of peace to Lord 
Cornwallis, 37.'>. 

Chambers, Mr. W. on tbe deficiency 
of the Hindus in historical composi¬ 
tion, (|uoted, II. ()1, note. 

Champion, Colonel, defeats the Robil- 
las, III. M)7. Generous manner in 
which he describes tbe conduct of 
Hafez and his army in the battle, .'toa. 
Charges tbe vizir, his ally, with pusil¬ 
lanimity, ibid. Cites instances of bis 
cruelty, 60p, note. 

Chancellour, his ship tbe first that vi¬ 
sited Archangel, I. (i. Benefits re¬ 
sulting from it to the English, ibid. 

Chandernagor, taken by the English, 

III. l6l. 

Cha))man, Mr. on the state of Cochin 
China, tiuotcd, II. 1<)7- 

Chardin, on the elegant construction of 
the Persian bridges, ipioted, 11 . 14. 
On the art of painting among the 
Persians, 36, note. On the ignorance 
of the Persians in geography and his¬ 
tory, 64, note. On the Persian 
schools, 10.5, note. 

Charges against Mr. Hastings. See 
Hastings. 

Charters to tbe East India Company, 
the first granted in the year l6U(), I. 
21. Renewed iffof), and the Com¬ 
pany constituted a corporate body for 
ever, 2fi. New charter granted by 
Charles the Second, in l66l, 25. 
Further charters by King William, in 
]6fJ3, 113. Renewed in 1712, 111 - 
23. Petitioned against in 1730, 34. 
Renewed 1732, 42. Again in 1780, 

IV. 457. Again in 1703, VI. 2. 

Chastitv, female, value set on it by 

Eastern nations, 1. 231. 

Cheen Koolich Khan, son of Gazee ad 
Dien, favourably received at the 
Court of Shah Aulum, II. SyS. Ap¬ 
pointed to the Regency of Deccan by 
Eeroksere, and decorated with the 
title of Nizam al Mulk, 385. Re¬ 


called 389. Invited to court to act 
against the Seyd brothers, joins their 
party, 3ffl. Appointed to the go¬ 
vernment of ^ialwa, ibid. Made 
Vizir by Mahomed Shah, is disgusted 
with his dissolutene,ss, and revolts, 
397- Defeats his son Nazir .lung, 
anil takes him prisoner, 405. Re¬ 
duces nearly the whole proiiucesof 
Carndtic to obedience, ibid. His death 
at the advanced age of a hundred and 
four, 40(). E’urther account of him, 
TH. 8f), 88. 

Clierry, Mr. British resident in the 
house of Vizir Ali, assassinated, VI. 
164. 

Cijess, invention of, claimed by the 
Hindus, II. 40. Known to the Arau- 
canians, 41. Claimed by the Persians, 
ibid. note. Scandinavians skilled in 
it, ibid. Chess of the (ffrincse totally 
different from that of the Hindus 
and Persians, ibid. 

Cherika, Rajah of, assigns part of his 
territory to the Company to liquidale 
a long standing debt, V. 267. 

Cheyte Sing, Rajah of Benares. Sec 
Benares. 

Child, Sir .lohn, his proceedings in 
India, characterized as rash and pre¬ 
sumptuous, I. 107. 

Child, Sir .loshua, his exaggerated state¬ 
ment of the benefits of the trade with 
India, I. 95. 

Chili, iierfeet nature of the grammar of, 
11.82. 

Ciiillambrum, pagoda of, described, 11. 
11. Taken by the English, HI. 228. 
Restored to the French,342. Favour¬ 
able result to the English of General 
Coote’s defeat at, IV. 181. 

Chilligi, tribe of Afghauns, account of, 
H. 248. 

Cltinese, pretended duration of their 
monarchy, 1. 134. Nature of their 
tenure of laud, 277, note. Charac¬ 
terised as insensible to the feelings of 
others, 404, nolo. Their dramatic 
performances, H. 53. Exaggerated 
accounts of them, by the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries, 130. Their skill in the arts 
examined, 193. Instances of their 
resemblance to the Hindus, ibid. 

Chingliput, taken by Clive, HI. 115. 
English in danger of losing it, 205. 

Chitta, geography of, difficult to ascer¬ 
tain, 11. 238, note. 
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C'hittiipel, taken liy llie Frencli, HI, | 
18::;. Taken by the English, 226. 

Chizer, Mahomejan sovereign, account 

of, II. 276. 

Chosroes, reign of, II. 212. 

Choultries or Caravanseras, first esta¬ 
blished by a Mahoinedan sovereign, 

H. 181. 

C'hoiit, meaning of, II. I77, 38g. HI. 
471. Choul to the judges alfolished, 
ibid. V. 426. Impost established 
by the Company in its stead, abo¬ 
lished, HI. ibid. 

Cbrishna. See Crishna. 

Chronology, Hindus have no regular 
W’ork on, Il.O.'i. Chronological table 
of Hindu kings I.a0, note. 

Cihunda Saheb, imprisons the c|uecn of 
Trichiiiopoly, and succeeds to the go¬ 
vernment, 111.80. Imrivisan alliance 
with the French,*) I. Flies from the 
army of Nazir Jung, <)7. Arcol, his 
capital, taken by the English, lOO. 
Places himself under the protection 
of the king of Tanjore, and is cruelly 
murdered. 111. 

Chunar, meeting at, of Mr. Hastings and 
the Nabob of Oude, IV. 373. 

Church, Visigoths and IJurgundians al¬ 
lowed to make donations to, I. 21.'>. 

Churning, Hindu description of Vish¬ 
nu’s churning the ocean, I. 304. 

Chnrrum, son of Jehangire, defeats the 
prince of Odepore, 11. 316. Title of 
Shah Jehan, or king of the world, 
bestowed on him by his father, 317. 
Defeats and concludes a second peace 
with the prince of Odepore, 318. 
His rebellion against his father, 320. 
Proclaimed emperor, 324. Number 
of his family, and accomplishmenls 
of his daughters,32.’j. His war against 
Lodi, 327. His conduct to tbeHindus, 
who betook themselves to penances and 
other religious rites during a famine, 
329. Orders the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from his dominions, 330. 
Proceeds to the subjugation of Dec- 
can, 331. Takes an hundred and 
fifteen towns and fortresses in the 
course of a year, ibid. Conduct of 
his sons in his illness, 338. On his 
recovery, intrigued against by his son ! 
Aurunzebe, who makes him his pri- j 
soner, 343. His treatment in prison, | 
.350. Refuses the daughter of Dara to 
Akbar, youngest son of Aurungzebe, 


3.00. Dies, it has been suspected, 
by the pousta, 354. 

Chusero, his mean origin, II. 257. 
Kills Mubarick and usurps the 
throne, ibid. His cruelties and 
death, 2.08. 

Chusero,son of Selim, liis revolts against 
his father, H. 312, 313. 

Chutter Saul, refractory Zemindar, siege 
of his fort of Tfllecah by the F-iig- 
lish, VI. 248. 

ChiUtanuttec, granted, in l66(), to the 
East India Company, I. 125. 

Circars, Northern, confirmed to the na¬ 
tive princes, HI. 126. Finglish ex¬ 
pedition to drive the Frcncli from, 
218, 248. Freed from their depend- 
ance on the Subahdar of Deccan, 
and bestowed on the English, 401. 
English enter on the possession of, 
402. See next article. 

Circuit, apppointnient and proceedings 
of the committee of, respecting the 
Northern Circars, IV. 108, 123. 
Suspended by Governor Rumbold, 
125. Courts of, V. 429. 

City, what places obtained that name 
with the Hindus, H. 184, note. 

Civilization, importance of the inquiry 
into the state of, among the Hindus, 
11. 135. Mistakes respecting the 
civilization of the Hindus, whence 
derived, 1,36, 142. Inaccuracy of the 
ideas of Fmropean scholars on the 
subject of civilization, 141, note. 
Hindus have experienced no calamity 
from which a preceding state of high 
civilization can be inferred, 146. A 
people may be united under an ex¬ 
tensive monarchy in a low state of 
civilization, 157- Good servants found 
among a people, a fallacious proof of 
civilization, 188, note. Existence of 
despotism a proof of low civilization, 
205. 

Clavering, General, one of the members 
of the supreme council in India, HI. 
457, 518. Holds the station of Go¬ 
vernor-general pro tempore, IV. 16. 
Dies in India, 20. 

Clavigero, quoted on the resemblance 
of the Mexican ages to those of the 
Hindus, 1. 135, note. On their 
knowledge of the creation of the 
world, the deluge, and confusion of 
tongues, 1.50, note. On the worship 
of a Supreme Being, by the Mexi- 
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cans, 2y7. On the kninvleiige of tlic 
Mexicans in constructing vaults, II. 
14. On the manufactures of the 
Mexicans, 1(5. On their skill in 
jewellery, 28. On their skill in 
sculpture and casting metals, 35, and 
note. On the Mexican dramas, 54. 
On the Mexican language, 82. 

Clayton, Lieuten.aut-colonel, his ex¬ 
ploits in Cuttack, V]. 442. i 

(dive, account of, previous to his being ^ 
appointed a writer in the service ot 
the liast India Company, III. 104. 
His intrc)iid conduct on entering the 
miliiary service as an ensign, 105. 
Obtains possession of A rent, 10(5. 
Successful in other cnterin izes, 107. 
BafUes the attempt of the l''rench 
upon Tricouopoly, 110. Having 
reduced the forts of Covelong and 
Chingliput, returns to Europe for 
his health, 11.5. Lands at Bombay, 
having been promoted in England to I 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 153. 
Conducts a successful expedition ; 
against the pirate Angria, ibid. Ilav- : 
ing repaired to his government at 
Fort St. David, is summoned to Ma¬ 
dras, to assist in the deliberations for 
rrcoveringCalcutta, 154. Sent against ; 
Calcutta, at the head of the Madras 
troops, and efl'ects the object of his 
mission, 155. Ilis treacherous de¬ 
signs against the Erench, in wi.shing 
to attack their settlement at Chauder- 
nagor, 158. Takes Chandernagor, 
iCl. Violates the orders he had re- | 
ceived to return to Madras, 1(52. | 
Plans the dethronement of Suraja , 
Dowla, l63. Particulars of the con- j 
spiracy for that purpose, ibid. Calls j 
a council of war, and takes the field 
in direct opposition to its decision, 
l6(5. -Defeats the army of the Nabob 
atPlassy, 167. Takes Moorshedabad. 
165. His treacherous attempts against 
Omichund, in the division of the 
spoil, 170, note. liis further pro¬ 
ceedings in Bengal, 242. Appointed 
sole President, 244. Humourous 
anecdote to show the extent of his 
influence, ibid. note. In opposition 
to the wishes of the council, engages 
in an expedition against the French, 
848. His conduct on occasion of the 
confederacy of the Nabobs of Oude 
and Allahabad against Bengal, 253. 
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Obtains the .Taghlre round Calcutta, 
257- Defeats the Dutch, 258. Sails 
from Calcutta to return home, 259. 
Previous to his return, writes in con¬ 
tumelious language to the Court of 
Directors, 284. After refusing to 
pay the jrroceeds of his jaghire, for 
which he sues the Company, is ap¬ 
pointed by them, with high powers. 
Governor of Bengal, 322. Sums re¬ 
ceived by him Irani native princes, 
327, 32(1. lleturns to India with the 
title of Lor<I, 331. Proposes to the 
Company lo become sovereigns of 
ibe country, 332. From an cxiiocted 
rise in the Company’s stock, orders 
all his iiroperly to be invested in it, 
33.3. His account of the stale of the 
Company’s affairs on entering on his 
second administration, .353. His pro¬ 
gress up the country for the purpose 
of a new arrangement for the govern¬ 
ment of the provinces, and making 
peace with Suja Dowla, 358. Terms 
on which he settled with the Com¬ 
pany the question of his jaghire, 363. 
Enters largely into the private trade 
of Bengal, 360. Promotes the mea¬ 
sure of superseding servants in Ben¬ 
gal, by others from Madras, 371. His 
conduct on the discovery of discon¬ 
tents in the officers of the army, 375. 
His interview with the emperor and 
Suja Dowla, 37s. Violates the or¬ 
ders of the Company in their pro¬ 
hibition of private trade, 380. Re¬ 
turns to Faigland, 382. Is favour¬ 
ably received by the Company, and 
the produce of his jaghire confirmed 
to him for an additional number of 
years, 385. Reasons assigned by him 
for receiving a present of five lacks of 
rupees from Nujeem ad Dowla, ibid. 
Account of his celebrated exculpatory 
speech in the House of Commons, 
437. Succeeds Lord Hobart at Ma¬ 
dras, VI. 61. 

Close, Colonel, one of a political and 
diplomatic commission, in the war 
with Tip|)oo Sail), VI. 102. De¬ 
puted with Mr. Webbe, to propose 
to the relations of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot, the transfer of the Carnatic go¬ 
vernment, 287, 321, 841. ’Fested 
with extraordinary powers, in the 
preparations for war against Scindia, 
50f). Resident at Poonah, 520. 
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Cocliin, taken from the Dutch by the 
English, VI. (io. 

Cochin, Rajah of, his transactions with 
Tippoo Saib, V. 26!). 

CochinChina, account of, II. I!)7, 198, 
note. 

Cod, surrendered to the F.nglish, under 
General Lake, VI. -l it). 

Coimbetore, taken liy tlic Icnglish, IV. 
242. Again by the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, V. 28(). Attack upon, 
repulsed bv Lieutenant Chalmers, 
3r>2. Capitulates to a detachment of 
Tippoo’s army, 3.'>4. 

Coin, gold and silver, first struck in 
India by Akbar, II. 18.8. Copper 
coin struck by Mahomet the 'I’liird, 

262. 

Colbert, French East India Company, 
projected by, I. ()(>. 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas, on the re¬ 
ligious sects of the Hindus, quoted, 

I. 314. On the Hindu goddess Vach, 
321, note. Brahmen dialogue cited 
by, on the question of the universal 
soul, ibid. Acknowledges the insuf¬ 
ficiency of the distinction in the Hindu 
religion between the creature and the 
Creator, Sd.'j. Ascribes to the Hindus 
a fondness for scholastic disputation, 

II. 7!), note. Examination of his 
work on Sanscrit Algebra, 12.a. 

Colling.s, Colonel, resident at Futty 
Ghur, sent to negotiate with Dowlut 
Kao Scindia, VI. 31.0. His negotia¬ 
tion unsuccessful, 31!). Second mis¬ 
sion, 333, 341, 340, 347.^ 

Colonization of India with Englishmen, 
benefits that would have resulted 
from, V. 50,3. 

('omera, servant of Mr. Benfield, con¬ 
cern of, with his master, in money- 
lending transactions, IV. ()(), note. 

Commaul ad Dien Khan, imposition 
practised by, in the afl'air of N unco- 
mar, HI. 56’3. I 

Commerce, active state of, in England, ; 
under Queen Elizabeth, I. 4- Of 
the English with the Moluccas, be¬ 
gun by Sir Francis Drake, 10. Ex¬ 
port and import articles of, in Oude, 
il. 23, note. Rapid advance of, in 
F.ngland, in the early part of the ' 
eighteenth century, III. 21. Further J 
advance of, in the middle of that 1 
century, 76. | 

Commissioners, Board of, appointed for 


the settlement of the dominions, re- 
([uired by the English of the Nabob 
of Oude, VI. 213. 

Committees in the constitution of the 
East India Company enumerated, 
and their respective duties described, 
HI. 6, et seq. Select committee at 
Calcutta, of whom and why formed, 
3.50. It.s proceedings respecting pre¬ 
sents, 3.51); respecting |>rivate trade, 
304; respecting the supply of vacan¬ 
cies in the council, 370 ; respecting 
military allowances, 372 ; respecting 
the inland trade society, 3?!)- Com¬ 
mittee of Circuit. See Circuit. Com¬ 
mittee of revenue in Bengal, V. 150. 

Commons, House of, jtroceedings in, 
on the war in the Carnatic, and con¬ 
duct of the supreme judicature, IV. 
4O1. Instance of its being inaderpiatc 
to the ends it was me.int to fulfil, 
476. Proceedings in, relating to the 
affairs of India, V. 6, note; to tlie debts 
of the Nabob of Arcot, 21—31. 
View of itarties in, .!(). Mutual as¬ 
persions between ministers and op- 
[lositioii in, relative to Mr. Hastings, 
42. Discussion iti, on the mode of 
procedure respecting evidence against 
Mr. Hastings, 41). Importance of 
the mode of proeedurc respecting Mr. 
Hastings, rejected by the House, 53. 
Votes the Rohilla war not impeach¬ 
able, 56'. Passes bills to amend the 
East India aet, 57. Object of those 
bills, 68—Ol. Articles of imneach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings brouglit up 
from the Committee of the House, 
65. Impeachment voted and carried 
to the Lords, 66. Proceedings of, 
relative to the impeachment of Sir 
Iflijah Impey, 67. Debates in, on 
tlie declaratory bill, 71. Further 
proceedings of, on Mr. ' Burke’s 
charging Mr. Hastings with the mur¬ 
der ofNuncomar, 103. Reprimands 
Major Scott for reviling the managers 
of Mr. Hastings’s impeachment, 
through the press, lO)). Debates in, 
on the question, whether the disso¬ 
lution of parliament abated the im¬ 
peachment, 170. Acts of, said not 
to be acts of the people, 175. Com¬ 
mittee formed in, to disprove the 
charge of protraction of the trial, 200. 
Proceedings of, on intemperate lan¬ 
guage by the Archbishop of York, 
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ly8. Dispute in, uboul further lime 
required by the managers of the trial 
to prepare their reply, ibid. Mana¬ 
gers appointed a cominittee by, to 
ascertain the causes of delay in the 
trial, SJIO. Votes the thanks of the 
House to the managers of the trial, 
21f). Report of the Committee of, 
appointed to ins|)cct the Lords’ .loiir- 
nals, relative to their proccediiiKS on 
the trial, 2,'il. Comments on that 
report, 248. Debates in, on the war 
with Tippoo Saib, Debates in, 

on renewal of the Last India Com- 
pant’s Charter, VI. 3, 0, 8 
Commutation act and tax, IV. 485- 
Company, for trading to the Last In¬ 
dies, a new one projected, I. 111. 
Otter a loan of two millions to go¬ 
vernment for leave to trade, I 17- 
Obtain an act of incorporation, 121. 
Chartered as a regulated company, 
122. Its feebleness, 124. Union of 

the King, 126. The unioti eflecled, j 
128. ; 
Concan, army sent into, by Aurnng- 
zebe, II. 371), .372. ' 

Conilauiine, M. de la, on the precious 1 
stones of Sontb Atncrica, quoted, II. ' 
28, note. | 

Condillac, on the manner in which the | 
infant mind generalizes ideas, quoted, 
II. 70, note. 

Conflans, M. succeeds Hussy in the 
command of the Lrcnch troops in 
Carnaiic, and is defeated by the Lng- 
lish III. 249. 

Congeveram, burned by the French, 
in revenge for a similar outrage com¬ 
mitted by tlic Lnglish at Wande- 
wasb. 111. 17;). Surprised and taken 
by the Frencli, 222. Battle of, IV. 
165. 

Consciousness, ascribed, by the Hindus, j 
to vegetables as well as animals, II. | 
8f). Created, according to the Hin¬ 
dus, before the mind, 26I. 

Control, Board of, how constituted, 
IV. 487. Effects of, upon the Last 
India Company, 48(). Lffeeis of, on 
the government of India, ibid, et seq. 
Efficacy of, as an instrument of go¬ 
vernment, compared with that of ilie 
Court of Dircetor.s, 4(13- Convinced 
of the evil respecting the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, V. 17. Orders them 
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to be discliarged without inquiry, 19. 
Remonstrance of theDirectors against 
the proceeding, 20. Appoints a go¬ 
vernor of Madras, in opposition to 
the Directors, 30. Instead of con¬ 
trolling, originates measures, 31. Or¬ 
ders the Carnatic revenues to be re¬ 
stored, ibid. Furtiier contest of, with 
the Direrlors, respecting Lieutenaiit- 
Coloiu'l Ross, (iy. Lower of, declared, 
72. Sitlaiies given to the members 
of, VI. 7. 

Coollce Kh.m. Sec Kooli. 

Coolies, race of men living in the most 
inaccessible parts of Guzerat, nearly 
extirpated by Jehangire, 11. 317- 

Coorgs, aeeounl of the, V. 383. 

Coote, Sir Lyre, takes Wandewash, III. 
221. Reduces Chittapel and Arcot, 
22<j. Kurlher operations and success 
of the army uiuler him, 227. Su¬ 
perseded by Major Monsou, 230. 
Good sense and icm(ter displayed by 
liiin on this occ.ision, ibid. Resumes 
the command, 231. 'Fakes I’ondi- 
cbcri), 23.!. Recalled from Fatna, 
283. Appointed Commander-in- 
Cbicf, and Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1\'. 4y. Opposes the treaty 
with the Raima of Goliud, |)ropo6cd 
by the Governor-General, hO. Sent 
by the Stqireme Council to take the 
coinuiand of the Madras army, 171- 
Takes the field against Hyder, 17y. 
Aitacks, iinsiircessfnlly, the fortified 
pagoda of Cbillanibram, 181. De¬ 
feats Ilyder, tbougb labouring under 
many tiisadvamages, 184. In another 
battle will) Hyder, his army, after 
mucli sntt’eriug, is obliged to fall 
back, 187. Retains his army so long 
in the field, as to endanger itsreinnt 
by the impediments of the Monsoon, 
1H<J. Shows a discontented and quar¬ 
relsome spirit, 201. Kindness of 
Lord Macarliiev’s treatment of him, 
while in this humour, 202, note. 
After several iiiontli.s in canlonments, 
his army again take the field, and 
attempt the rediietimi of Arnee, 215. 
A regiment of cavalry, which he 
called his gr.iml guard, dr.iwn into 
ainl.'U.scade, and killed or taken pri- 
soneis. 2 lb. Fillers into negotiation 
with 'J'qipi.o, and is duped, 217. Un¬ 
equal to the toils of command, sails 
for Bengal, 223. Resumes the com- 
2 p 
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m.iiul an<l returns to Madras, C.'i't. 
Dies of a|) 0 |)lcxy, three days after his 
laudiiif;, ibid. Money given liim by 
Mr. llaslings, V. lod. 

Corah, province of, sold hy the I’inglish 
to the Nabob of Oude, 111. .^i02. 

Coromandel, engagement between the 
English and French fleets, on the 
coast of, li I. by. 

Cornisli, Admiral, arrives with a fleet 
on the coast of Pondicherry, 111. 
22R. 

Cornwallis, appointed Covernor-Gene- 
ral of India, V. ;iR. Fixandned in 
defence of i\lr. Hastings, 210. Com- 
incncemcnt of his administration, 
2,'>7. Mis transactions with the Na¬ 
bob of Onde, 258. Treaty with the 
Nizam, 2.51). Accused, by this treaty, 
of breaking faith with Tippoo Saib, 
2(i5. His opinion of the probability 
of a war with Tippoo, 274. Decides 
for a vigorous war against him, 277 . 
Endc.avoms to form an alliance with 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 278, 
which he efl'ects, 280. His object in 
this war, 281. itlamcs the tardiness 
of the Madras government, wiio con¬ 
demn the war, ibid. Goes to Ma- 
tlras, 2<|(i. Tran.sactions between him 
and the Nabob of Avcot, 2()7. Con¬ 
templates the necessity of assuming 
the territories of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot, and taking possession of the 
revenues, 304. Takes the command 
of the army against Tippoo, 31.'). 
Takes Bangalore, 31!!. Prepares to 
attack Seringapatam, 320. Gains the 
batllc of Arikera, 323. Obliged to 
retreat on account of the distress of 
Ills army, 314. Joined by the Mah¬ 
rattas, 32(>. Marches buck to Ban¬ 
galore, 3.11. Expedient by, for the 
■supply of draught cattle, 333. Con¬ 
sents to receive a vakeel from Ti|)poo, 
,337. After other operations of Ills 
army, inarches in person upon Se- 
lingapatam, 357. Operations of the 
diflerent columns of his army before 
Seringapatam, 362, ct set). Besieges 
Seringa|iatani, 374. Mtikcs |)eaee 
with Tij)|ioo, 385. llcsigiis liis sliarc 
of prize-money to t!ieanny,387. His 
capture of the Preiieh settlements, 
397 . His conduct as to financial 
and judicial instructions, iccciveil 
from authorities at home, oO;). His 


plan of revenue, 402. Guided liy a 
theory ina|)plicahlc to the cireinu- 
stances of tlie case, 413. His reforms 
ill judicature, 420. His scheme lor 
judicature in tlic field of civil law, 
421. Forms ))roscribed tiv it foil of 
tcclinical ceremonies, -12.5. Judges’ 
fees itrohibitcd by it, 426. His opi¬ 
nion of the stale of law and govern- 
inci.t in India, 427. By bi.s |)lan of 
])cnal juilicature, courts of circuit 
erected, 428. Oliscrvations on llie 
subject of his judicatory system,-132. 
His new scheme of |)oiice, 436. Re¬ 
sult of liis financial and judicial re¬ 
forms, 4,38; as to Zemindars, ibid.; 
as to the Ryots, 442; in civil can.ses, 
452; in |)cnal cases, 46.5. Returns 
to England, 644. His cx|iostulatory 
letters to the Nabob of Ondc, VI. 
36 , 38. Financial results of Ids .ad¬ 
ministration, ibid. Again nominated 
Governor-General and (’onimander- 
in-Chief, (>3. Rcsign.s tlie a|)|)oinl- 
menls, ibid. A|)|)ointed (iovernor- 
General a tliird time, 5 16 . Plans a 
journey for tlic acceleration of |)eare 
with llolkar, 518. His rcprcscntalion 
of tlic dreadful stale of the finances, 
ibid. Gommences a reduction of tlic 
forces, 51<). His o)finiou of defen¬ 
sive alliances, 520. Delcrmincd 011 
keeiiiiig |)caec witli Scindia, by' yield¬ 
ing every )ioint in dis)iiite, ,525 ; and 
to make jaeaoc witli llolkar, liy re¬ 
storing all llie dominions wliich liad 
been taken from him, .526. His 
negotiations witli Scindia, .527. Re¬ 
monstrance of tile Coiiiinaiider-in- 
Chief against his measure for dissolv¬ 
ing tlie connexion of tlie Rritisli 
government with the minor princes, 
529 . His dcatli, 533. F'inaiicial re¬ 
sults of ids adiiiiidslradon, ,542. 

Corres|>on(lciice, East India Com[)any’s 
Committee of, its functions. 111. 6'. 

Coslry, Colonel, account of his exjrc- 
dilion against Hvder Ali, IV. J56. 

tiosinogony, HiiKlii, 1. 42.5. 

Cossigiira, Rajali of, account of die suit 
against liim in tlic Supreme (ioiirt, 

IV. 294 . 

Co^simliazar, taken by Siiraja Dowia 
Iroiii the lingli.sh. 111. 14/. 

I Co\dong fort, taken by Ciivc, III. 11.5. 

] Council of dd'ence, ajipointcd for the 

I e.xecution of a treaty between tlic 
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Dutch .tnd Itnglisli Compnuics, I. 
41. 

Coiirtcn, Sir Willi.Mi), association fonn- 
ctl hy, for trading to India, I. (it. Its 
union with llie East India Company 
effected, (is. 

Courts, civil and penal, appointed in¬ 
stead of the native Conns in Indi.i, 
account of. III. 4(>9. Nature of the 
Supreme Courts of appeal established 
at the seat of Coverninent, 470. Su- 
Jtrcnie Court of judicatuic in India 
appointed by parliament. .See Su¬ 
preme Court. Four Courts of appeal 
established by Lord Cornwallis, 

42.7. Courts of circuit crectctl by 
him, 428. 

Courts of princes, one, campaign in, 
better than two in the Held, 1. 342, 
note. 

Coutcur, on the inhuman character of 
the Hindus, fpioted, 1. 404. 

Cow, held sacred Ity the Amonians, I. 
:>()/ ; and Africans, 3()(), note. 

Co'/.co, fortress, wonderful construction | 
of, II. 7. 

Cranganore and .lacotah, purchased of 
the Dutch, by the llLijah of Travan- 
core, V. 273. Lawfulness of the pur- 
ch.aso tpicstioned, ibid. Cranganoie 
taken by Tippoo Sail), 287. 

Creation, Hindu account of, 1. 286, 
42,6. 

Crete, labyrinih of, II. 12, note. 

Crime.s, indecent, of the Hindus, 1. 
2,30, and note. Increase of crimes 
in India, the conse(|Ucucc of English 
regulations, V, 4(>.'); ol F.ngh.sh des- 
notism, 474 ; of defects of the law, 
ibid ; of the practice of the Courts, 
47(i, .640; of tiefects of the police, 
480; of the disposition of Covorn- 
inent to suppose all its institutions 
perfect, 43(); of the ilisposition of 
the servants of Government to give 
none butflattering .accounts, 487 ; of 
the supposition that England is the 
standard of excellence, 490. J5y the 
stale of crimes in India, the business 
of government exceedingly dillicult, 
4f)l. Hemedies for the prcvaleuee 
of crimes in India, 4()6. Education 
sup|) 0 sed lh%,only true remedy, ,60(). 
Indigence of a jn’oplc the guaud 
source of crime, .6,31.. Uemedy tor 
this e\ i!. .6;5h. 

Ciishii.-, one t/l ih,* 


Vishnu, f.ible of, I. 30fi. E.xploits 
ascribed to him, 11. l()2, note. 

Cromwell, his w;ir with the Dutch in¬ 
jurious to English commerce, 1. 71- 
Terms on which it was concluded. 

Cruelty, Instances of, illustrating the 
character of the Hindus, 1. 40(1, and 
note. 

Csh.itriyas, military class of Hindus, 
rank «f, 1. 1(1.6. 

Cuddalore, taken by the English, III. 
228. 'I'akcn by Tippoo Sail) and the 
F’rench, I\'. 213. Proceedings of the 
English for the recovery of, 220. 
English defeated in an attack upon, 
235. 

Cullian Sing, evidence concerning, 
V' . 16 , 6 . 

Culluca, cormnenlator on the, Imstitutes 
of Menu, charged with inlcrpolation.s, 
I. 42j), .3<)3, note. 

Cummiug, Sir .John, ordered to march, 
to enforce the plundcrof thelJegums, 
n’.-loi. 

Cuppuge, iM.ijor, defeats the army of 
Tippoo Sail) in its attack ofCoimhc- 
tore, V. 362. Has an active com¬ 
mand in the siege of Seringapatam, 

, 

Cutchery, native court in India, HI. 

470. 

Cutchoura, fort, taken by the English, 
VI. 24(1. 

(.aitlaek, history of the oiicrations in, 
VI. 440. 

Cuttub, account of his early years, 11. 
2 o 2 '. From his fust achievements in 
war, declared by Mahomed his 
adopted son, 233. On the death of 
Mahomed, claims the sovereignty, 
234. During his government, adds 
Hahar and Bengal to thcMahomodan 
dominions, ibid. 

Culwals, odicers of police, abolished, 
V. 43(1. 

Cyclopes, temples of, and other build¬ 
ings, 11. 12. 

Cyrus, no account found of him in the 
Persian annals, 11. (13. 

1 ).iber, taken from the Seiks hy Shah 
Anliim, 11. 379 . 

D.icca, litigious disposition of the inha- 
hitants of, I. .t(i8, note. Aecomit of 
ihe. tre.umeul of the Phoo.al.ir of, by 
ihe Supreme Court, IV. 2S9 


mcarn.ilions o 
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D’Ache, Freiitli Admiral, lands sup¬ 
plies, and qiiiis the coast of Pondi¬ 
cherry, 111.2 17 

D.andajee Punt, takes poison, from the 
fear of being made responsible for 
the enormities of his pupil, Sevagee, 
11. 3,58. 

Dallals, Indian brokers, 111. 13. 

Dallas, Mr. one of Mr. Hastings’s 
counsel, V. ,S7. In conjunction with 
Mr. Law opposes any ansu'er to the 
lirsl charge singly, 88. Ills defence 
of Mr. llaslings, 193 , 

Dalrymple, Major, commands a regi¬ 
ment in the tiight attack on Tippoo 
Sail), V. 3(i() ; atid at the second siege 
of Seringapalani, VI. 112. 

Dalton, Claptait), his advanced post at 
Triconopoly attacked by the Myso- 
riansatid destroyed to a tnati. 111 . 116 . 

Daltttoti, Captain, goes to the relief of 
Colonel Guthrie at the assault of j 
Tetteeah, V'’1.248 j 

Daood, murderer, of Mujahed, lo,scs j 
his own life bv assassinalioti, 11.3nf). 

Daood Khan Pnnnee, Afghatin, ap- 
poititcd Deputy-Regent of Deoeati, 
II. 37 O’. Being employed by Eerok- 
serc to cut oil Htisstni the .Seyd, is 
killed by a ball in making ihcaltetnpt, j 
388. His condnol during his deputy 
governinetit, 

Dara, son of Shah .lehan, his chtiraclcr, 
11. 337 . Seizes the grtvernnient on 
the illness of his father, ;;38. llo- 
storcs it on his father’s recot cry, .340. 
Defeated by his brother Anrntigzebe, 
and flies to Agra, .341. Betrayed into 
the hands of Anrnngzehc and tnur- 
dered, 340. 

Daraporain taken by Colonel Fidhirton, 
I'V. 239. 'I'aken again by the artiiy 
under Lord Cornwallis, V. 288. 

Darius Ilystaspes, part of India in¬ 
cluded in his empire, 11. 208. 

Darogah, or police ofliccr, V. 480. 

Darwar, taken by the Mahrattas, when 
allies of the English, V. 327. 

D’Auteuil, deslroysa thousand of Nazir 
Jung’s army, with the loss of only 
two or three men, lll.ys. 'I’aken 
prisoner. Ill. 

Davis, John, in attetnpling the north¬ 
west passage, discovered the Straits 
known by his name, I. 7- 

Davis, Mr. on the Hindu astronomy, 
quoted, 11. 94 . 


Deboigne, commands part of Scindia’s 
army, VI. 397 . Account of, ibid, 
lleiurns to Europe with his fortune, 
401. 

Debrett, pamphlet ptihlished bv, repre- 
hctided by Lord rhiirlow,V. 250, 

Deccan, meaning of the name, and ex¬ 
tent of country it coivipriscs, 11. 251. 
Ftrst Mtihnincdati itivasion of, ibitl. 
Conqitests in, by the third Mahomed, 
2()1. Kingdom foiitidcd in, 2()5. 
Aceontit of, to the invasion of Akhar, 
305. Divided, during Mahmood’s 
sovereignty, into five dilferenl king¬ 
doms, 310. Inraded byAkbar,311. 
Revolt of the [jrinccs of, against 
Jehangire, .319. Aceontit of, from 
the close of the reign of .Vkhar, .327. 
V’isitcil by a faniiiie, 329. Pro¬ 
ceedings against, by Shah Jehan. 
ibid. Proceedings against, by Ait- 
rnngzehe, , 370 . Stale of, when llits- 
snn was appontlcd to the regenty, 
. 3 . 88 . Comlilions on'.vhicli it i.s freed 
fiom the depredations of the Midi- 
rattas, ibid. Piojecl to dispossess the 
Rajah f>f, V.-I. M ilitaiy operations 
in, in',I eded by a famine, \'l. -170. 

Declaratory bill, (lelxtles in parliament 
on, V. 72 . 

Decoils, robbers in gangs, increase of, 
in India, to wliat altriliittable, \'. 4(>5. 

Decg, town .'inti fort of, taken bv the 
I’inglisli, VI. 488. 

Defoneo, council of. Sccfautneil. 

Delambre, M. on the antitpiity of the 
Indian astronoiny, quoted, 11. 94 , 
note. 

Delcyrit, M. Governor of Pondicherry, 
resists the attempt of the English to 
subjugate Mortiz, Ali, Governor of 
V’elore, HI. 135. 

Delhi, taken by tlic Mahomedans, 11. 
219 . (,’<)urt removed from, to Dow- 

latabad, 2 G 2 . Taken by 'rinitir, 274- 
Entered by Nuserit, 27 . 5 . 'I’aken by 
Nadir .Sbah, 402. By the Abd.dices, 
41(i. ByGaz.ee al Difn,4l7. By 
flic M.fliratlas, 421. F.iucred in state 
by the Mogul Emperor, III. 485. 
Taken again by the Mahrattas, 495 . 
Battle of, VI. 414. Taken by the 
English, who possess themsehes of 
the per.son and family of the Emperor, 
41b. Gallant defence of, against 
Ilolkar, 480. 

Demosthenes, on taxation in kind by 
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Uie King oi Bospliorus, cjiiotcd, 1. 
281, note. On legislation, VI. 225, 
note. 

Dengiir, imme of, cliiingcd to Dowlata- 
had. See Dowlatahad. 

Deoraj, and liis brother Nunjeraj, ac¬ 
count of. III. 40.5. 

De.spoti.sm, inoie adverse to the progress 
of tile mind llian anarrdiy, Jl. 205. 

D’l'istain, ('onnt. III. 0 O 7 . 

Devi-Coiali, Knglisli dethrone the 
King of Tanjore from tlie sole desire 
of pos.ses'-ing It, III. 80. Aftcra re¬ 
pulse, taken hy the English with 
inneh ditlienltv, 82. '1 aken hv the 

French, I'.di. Again hy the English 

227. 

Devi, or Dehy Sing, agent of Air. Ila.-t- 
iiigs, picture of his crucitie.s, 84. 
i()5, note. Di.scusbion on the suh- 
ject of, between .Mr. Burke and Air. 
Hastings’s counsel, l()l, note. 

Devotion, merit attached to, in the In¬ 
stitutes of Alcnii, I. 451. 

De Wilt, on the subject of the Dutch 
fisheries, cpiotod, I. ()(). 

Dherna, sitting in, meaning of the prac¬ 
tice ,if, in the Hindu administration 
of justice, I. 208, 2t)(), note. 

Dhoondia, Mahratta adventurer, ac¬ 
count of, VI. 124. 

Diaphantns, his algebraic writings 
known to the Hindus, 11. 12.5. Ex¬ 
tent of his knowledge in algelira, 128. 
Books, written liv Itim on the sub¬ 
ject, lost, ibid, 'rile first writer oti 
iiideterniinate prohlenis, whence the 
iKiine of I )ioplr:intine prohlenis, 1.48. 

Dictionaries, those of the Hindus 
written in verse, H. 45. 

Digest of Hindn Law on contracts and 
successions, I. 11)3, note, l!).l, note, 
t<)(), note. Extract from, on the 
tenure of lanti, 202, note. 

Digits, of the Hindus, real hierogly- 
phies, 11. 100, note. 

Dilleer Khan, .sent against Sevagee, 11. 
,4fil, 3()5. 

DindignI, defence of, cniiirnillcd to ! 
Hvder Ali, when an inferior oHieer, j 
HE - 407 . Ileduced by Colonel Enl- j 
larlon, lA^. 2.311. Taken by the army ; 
under Lord Cornwallis, V. 28i). 

Dirom, Alajor, has an active command 
in the siege of Seringa))atain, V’. ,379. 

Discoveries, modern, taken trom hints 
in the ancient classics, II. 106 . 


Dividends, how made hy the East 
India Company when there are no 
profits, IV. 48(). 

Divorce, |)ower of, hy the Hindu laws, 
gireii 1(1 the luishaiid, I. 38 f). 

Do.ih, situation of, II. 25 I. 

D'OoKonvjIlc, on the religious contro¬ 
versies of tlic iliiulus, (quoted, 1.314. 
note. 

Doininifins, British, in India, extent 
of, f^eographicidly described, I. 1 - 

i)on, Lieutenant-C-olonel, commands 
a coluine in the attack on the fortress 
of Bhnrtpore, VI. 495. 

Oooloob Ham, nn^rnierul conduct of 
IMeer Jallier to. III. 339. 
truction resolved on, 245. Is assas¬ 
sinated, 2 17. 

Dooiulee Khan, joins the army of 
Dooranees against the Mahratlas, 11 . 
420. 

Dooranee, name whence derived, 11 . 
408, 409, 

Doost Ali, Nabob of C^arnatic, III. H5. 
Loses his life in resisting an invasion 
of the Mahratlas, 8 ?. 

Dowdesuel!, Mr. bis account of the 
police of Bengrd, V. 4()8. 

Doula, Ahterain al, petitions for the 
office ol Neabul Ni/ainnt, III, 47f>. 

Dowia, Asoplinl. See Oiide. 

l.)o\vla, Inti/.aui, vizir to Ahmed Shah, 
11. 414. 

Dowia, .Molinrek al, snccecds to tlic 
Nabohship of Jicngal, III. 432. 
(5)in|),niy dissatislied with the al¬ 
low ance allorded Inin, iliid- Care of 
his household to w'hom entrusted, 
479- Coinplaiiis of the severity witli 
wliicdi lie IS irc.ited by Mahomed 
Reza Khan, 1V^2I. See Alahomed 
Ke/.a Khan, and Munny Begum, 
j Dowia, N'njeeb nd, Rohilla chief, ap¬ 
pointed lo the olfice of Ameer al 
Dmrah, II.-117. On the taking of 
Delhi ()y (in/ec, escapes lo Uohil- 
cund, il>id. Joins the Dooranee 
army against the Mahratlas, 420. 
Ccaiirnicd in the office of Omrali by 
Shah Aiihini, III. 2 f)(). His dcatli, 
48-1. Ills excellent character, 488, 
not 

Dovvi.i, Nnjcc’ ) rd, niadc snbahdar of 
iiingal on the 'k'ath of Suraja Dowia, 
HI. 319 . Degraded stale to which 
he is reduced by his treaty with the 
East India Company, 320. Sums 
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paid I>y him lo the servants of the 
C’oin])aiiy on his accession, Cl'S. 
I’rcscnls a letter to Clive on the 
restraints itn))OS(d on him, 'iSiO. ! 
Now terms imposed on Itiin equally 
humiliating, 35S. His death and 
character, 37H. Presents made by 
him to (dive, DS.d. 

Dowla, Snjah ad. See Onde. 

Dowla, Snrajn, Snbahdar of Ifengal, 
his character and first acts of his go¬ 
vernment, HI. 143. Olfendetl with 
the English, 14(). Attacks and takes 
C.dcntta, 147- Shuts up its defen¬ 
ders in the Jflack Hole, 14<). J.oses ! 
Calcutta andlloogly, 1,36'. Concludes ! 
a treaty with the Englisli, liS. Has ^ 
new disputes with the I’inglish, lO'J. i 
J’lan formed for his dethronement, ' 
]63. Defeated at Plassy, ]67. As¬ 
sassinated, 169 . 

Dowla, Syefful, succeeds his brother 
Nujceni, as Snbahdar of Bengal, HI. 
•178. l)ies of the small pox, 432. 

Drake, Captain Francis, his early dis¬ 
position for naval enterprizc, I. 8 . 
Account of his several voyages, ibid. 

<). Knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 
10 . Takes a Portuguese East In- 
diaman, lO. 

Drake, Mr. Governor of Calcutta, ac¬ 
cused of quitting it improjterly, JH. 
148. 

Drapier, Colonel, arrival of, in India, 

III. 205. 

Droits, of prize money, demanded of 
the East India (joinpany, by King 
.lames, and Lord jligh Admiral 
Buckingham, J. 45. 

Ditiids, resemblance of their doctrines 
to those of the Brahmens, Magi, - 
Chaldeans, and E'.gyptians, I. 162 , j 
note, 2 () 2 . Tlieir philosophical at¬ 
tainments, II. 6 ' 8 . 

Diian, functions of, assumed by the 
East India Company, HI. 402. 
Utiinous consequences of this mea¬ 
sure to the Indians, little known to 
the Directors, 4C3. Mode adopted 
for peiforniing those functions in the 
collection of the revenue, ibid.; in 
the administration of justice, 467 . 

Diutnnce, in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, granted, by the Emperor, to 
the English, III. sOll. 

Dtibhoy, fortress of, taken by Goddard, 

IV. 47 . 


Dubois, Abbe, on the practice of the 
Hindus of settling law'-snits by ar¬ 
bitration, quoted, 1. 246 , note. Oil 
the defeat of judicial administration 
in Itidia, ibid. Oti the lennre of 
land in India, 265, note. On the 
little merit duo to the Vedas, 370, 
note. On the extensive prevalence 
of the doctrine of the inctein psychosis, 
37 1. On the treatment of women in 
India, 388, note. On marriages by 
purchafe in India, .3()2, note. On 
eomimniity of wi\es in Madura, 39(), 
note. On the state of painting and 
ninsic of the Hindus, <|m)ted, 11. .!!), 
note. I'ixlraet from, exliibiting a cor¬ 
rect delineation of the rude features 
of Hindu poetry, note. On the 
poetry of the Scalds, <|uotcd, ibid. 
On the passion of the Hindus forth 
woiiderftil, 61 , note. On the Hindu 
fortilicatioiis, 184, note. 

J)nncan, Governor, his opinion of the 
claims of the Nabob of Surat, \ 1. 
2.3.3, 2.38. 

Dnnda Bajaporc, taken by Sevagee, II. 
S66. 

Dtindas, Henry, presiding member of 
a Committee of ihe House of Com¬ 
mons to inquire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic, IV. 462. His 
speech against Indian delin<iuency, 
403. Urges the legislature to speci¬ 
fic propositions against Mr. Hastings, 
4 O 5 . His bill for the regulation of 
the alTairs of India, 41)8. Trivial na¬ 
ture of his services as President of 
the. Board of Control, 491. Nature 
of his bill to discharge the debts of 
the Nabob of Arcot, V. 18. De¬ 
fends the measure in the House of 
Commons, 22. H is idea of security 
unfounded, 28. His scntiincnts on 
the proposed appointment of I.ord 
Macartney, as Governor-General of 
India, 38. His speech on Mr.Bnrke’s 
motion for papers, 42. Objects to 
the production of papers relative to 
Onde, 48. Defends Mr. Hastings, 
,3,3. His conduct on the Deelaralion 
Bill, 77 . His conduct on the bills 
for renewing the Company’s charter, 
VI. 6. 

Diiperron, Annuetil, on the interest of 
the ryots in land quoted, T. 277, note. 
On the obsccnitie.s of (vishna, .301), 
note. On the hospital for animals at 
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.'K)}), note. On the anci<‘iit in- 
UMconrsc' heUveen llic Asialic*. ludl.ui, 
aiui l*'urop{Mn nali(»ns, IJ. () 7 , note. 
On the al)s\ii(l nuxle nl' lenchiiig in 
the Hindu schools, H)}, note. f)n 
the disj)ositit)n of the )»r.diincns to 
accoiniiuxlate their sncrei! records to 
I'hiropean idi*as, U'?, note. On the 
orijitn of the exaggerated accounts of 
travellers, in their narratives, and of 
scholars, as toanv lanj.UM-e tltey have 
learned with diiliculty, ltd, note. 
On the perfulious character of Itidian 
princes 171 ), note. i 

Dupleix, doseph Francis, his early his- | 
lory, III. 1)7. Kcsenihlancc of his ' 
<‘haraclcr to that of Hnonaparfe. and 
Frederic tfie (u'cal, a.-;, note. Deem¬ 
ed, by his talents, the fittest person to 
superitilend the business of the 
Flench (^mipany at (Jhnndenia^or, 
1)8. His atniviiy when raised to the 
station of Governor of Pondicherry, 
ibid. His oji]>osition to the plans of 
LalKtiirdonnais, 5(). Vehemently re¬ 
sists the restoration of Madras to the 
6 i. First deludes the Na¬ 
bob, and then defeats him in battle, 
()1). liasely breaks f.ulh with the 
Fn^lish,(i(). His enterprise against Fort 
St, David, ()7- Defeated inliisattaek 
u])oii Cuddalore, 71. His vain boast¬ 
ing on tbe faihtre of the Fhiglish at¬ 
tack on Pondicberry, 73. His ])oIicy 
in supporting the pretensions of 
('lumdaSabeb to the government of 
the (karnaiic, 8(). (lifted with the 
sovereignty of cighty-onc villages, 0 l\ 
Secretly intrigues against (dumda 
Saheb, from whom he had received 
these villages, 93 . Dexterity with 
which he extricates himself from dif¬ 
ficulties, 97 . Appointed C/overnor 
of the Mogul dominions on the (xiast 
of Coroinaride), 100 . Characterized 
as an audacious contemner of truth, 
tod, note. Falsely charges Major 
J.awreiice with the tniirder ofCdiun'la 
Saheb, III. F'urthcr trail of liis 
perseverance, and ihc resources of liis 
mind in difficulties, 113. His ai- 
tcmj)t to engage Mortez Ali, Gover¬ 
nor of Velore, in the interest of the 
French, IK). Attempts a negotia¬ 
tion with the luiglish, 121 . General 
preitulice entertained against him 
both in Fiance and England, li;4. 


Is snjK-rseded. Pje. Uetiirns to iui- 
rope, 130. ill treated by his nation, 
131, uhich, \ olialte says, hastened 
his death, 132, note. 

Diij)uis, on the worship of the planets 
hy ancient nations, ([noted, 1. 335, 
note. 

Dtistiicks, meaning of. 111. 32. 

Dutch, cotnmcncenjL'nl of their East 
India (•\)mj):my, 1. K). bApcI the 
Portuguese from llui Moluccas, 3(). 
d'alsc two iMiglish Iiuliauien, 38. 
JVc^ent a memorial against the pro¬ 
ceedings of tile b'.ngdish Company to 
King James, 39 . Compromise be¬ 
tween tliem and the English, 40, 
Destroy Polaroon, 4b. Itxecute Cap¬ 
tain Towerson and nine Eiiglislnnen, 
having first applied the torture, ibid. 
Claim an extdusivc rigjit to the Mo¬ 
luccas, Pandas, and Amboyna, 5 1 . 
iMitiile tbe seat of their government 
in India, Batavia, 53. Their treaty 
with the Portuguese, (> 7 . Capture 
four Faiglish Fkist Indiamcn, 71 . 
Alarmed at an o[)eii trade by the Fing- 
lish, 77* Ceylon j)ossesscd by them, 
78. Their subterfuges to evade the 
cession of Polaroon, 81). Polaroon 
and 1 )ainm coded to them, ibid. Their 
lishcries, 9 (). ('erne, island of, taken 
and denominated by them tlte Mau¬ 
ritius, HI. 48. Send a large rein¬ 
forcement of troops to their settle¬ 
ment in Bengal, 25 7. 'fbe whole of 
tbchc troojis made prisoners or killed, 
and six Dutch biast Indiainen taken 
by the F.nglish, 25'>8. i-^tirchase N’a- 
gore of the liajah of Tanjorc, IV. 
101 . Involved on this account in a 
war with the b'.nglish, 102 . Ncga- 
patnam and IVincoinalee taken from 
them, 193 . love Indiamcn taken 
from them in Saldanha Bay, 208. 
Sell the forts of (Vanganorc and .Jay- 
cottah to the Ibijah of Travancore, 
V,273. 'Pheir settlements in India 
and at the (’ape of (rood Hope taken 
hy the iMiglisli, V I. Oo. 

Dniens, Mr. pul)lishcd a woik to prove 
that the modern discoveries in the 
arts and science^ may be; found in the 
writings of the ancients, Jl. 107 , 
note. 

Dutla Sclndia, Mahratta chief, defeated 
by Sujab ad Dovvla, II. 420. 
j Duvclacr, ^E envoy on the |)ait of the 
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Frencli In the negotiation of a peace 
with the English, III. 123. 

Dying, art of, among the Hindus, II. 
19. Among the Persians and f'ol- 
chians, iliid, 20. Scarlet dyed hy 
the Cliinese more exqui.sitely than hy 
any other nation, 21, note. 

East India Company, Dutch. Sec 
Dutch. . i 

Eastindia Company, English, its origin, 

I. 10. Its first characler, 21. Its | 
first voyage, 22. Account of its eight 
succeeding voyages, 24. Its charter ! 
renewed, 25. Its first establishment 
on the continent of India, 20. .Made 
a joint stock company, "7- Profit of 
eight voyages made by it, and of four 
others, siibseijiiently made, 28. Sir 
Thomas Hoc’s advice to ilie Com¬ 
pany, 29 . Opens a trade with Persia, | 
35. Hivalship which the Company | 
experiences from other Itiiropeaii ' 
nations, ibid. .Esiahlislies settlcmciiis ! 
at Polaroon and Hoseiigiii, .38. Two 
of its ships carried away hy tlie Dutch, 
ibid. Its ri'ply to the coinjilaints 
made by the. Dutch to King James, 
39. P'orms a treaty with the Dutch, 
40; which the Dutch evade, 42. Its 
contest with the Portuguese, 44. Its 
success in further voyages, 45. De¬ 
mands upon it by King .lames, and 
the Duke of Huckinghain, ibid. En¬ 
trusted with the excicise of martial 
law, 52. Ill success of its trade with 
Persia, ibid. Seeks reparation for the 
injury at Amboyna, 63. Sec Am- 
boyna. Establishes factories at Ma- 
sulipatam and Pullicat, which are 
afterwards relinquished, ibid. Ac¬ 
count of further voyages, 55. Its char¬ 
ter renewed, 56. Its ttiird joint-stock, 

58. Its connexions along the Eastern 
coast of Hindustan extended, ibid. 
Forms a treaty with the Portuguese, 

59. Alarmed for its privileges, ()0. 
Its charter violated by King Charles, 
who grants a trading licence to Sir 
William Courtens, 6’l. Question, to 
whom the property of the Company 
belongs, agitated, 64. Its fourth 
joint-stock, 65. Its magazines seized 
by the King, ibid. Its first settle¬ 
ment at Madras, 60. Its trade lan¬ 
guishes for want of funds, ibid. 
Unites with Courten’s association. 


and is denominated the United Joint- 
stock, 68. Disputes among the 
owners of its diflerent stock, 73 , 76 . 
Obtains a new charter from Charles 
the Second. 82. State of its capital 
and trade, ibid. Oht.iins the cession 
of Homliay from the Portuguese, 84. 
Refractorv conduct of its servants in 
India, 87. Altcrcalion between the 
two houses of pailiainent on a trans¬ 
action of the f’.ouipaiiy, 88. Pro¬ 
jects a trade with Japan, 91. In¬ 
creases its funds, y3. St. Helena 
granted to it by royal charter, t)4. 
V alue of its adventures from the year 
IO 74 to 1682, 97- Establishes an 
agency in Hengal, ibid. Commences 
a trade with Cliiiia, ()8. Establishes 
new regulations for its servants, qy. 
Threatened with a rival conqiany, 100. 
Greatly in debt, 101. Obtains the 
powers of admiralty jurisdiction, 102. 
Occasions a revolt, by an attempt to 
lessen the expenses of its government, 
103. Goes to war with the nalitc 
powers in India, 10-1. Is bent on 
acquiring territory, 108. E.nqdoys 
Armenian brokers in preference to its 
own servants, 109. Again threatened 
wilh a rival company, 1 11. Severity 
of its proceedings against private 
traders, ibid. Obtains a new charter 
from King William, 113. Amount 
of sums expended hy it to bribe men 
in power, 115. Successful attempts 
of a new association against it, 119 . 
Estates of the Company made liable 
for its debts, 121. Union, effected be¬ 
tween it, and the new Company, 128, 
130. Constitution of the United 
Company minutely described, III. 
2, et seq. Amount of its trade, ex¬ 
port, and import, 9 , 10 . Its mode of 
transacting business, 11. Plan of its 
government in India, 14. New char¬ 
ter granted it by George the First for 
improving the administration of jus¬ 
tice, 17 . Further account of its ex¬ 
ports and imports, 22. Obtains a 
seven years’ extension of its charier, 
23. Obtains a proclamation against 
interlopers, ibid. Empowered to 
seize, as guilty of a high misde¬ 
meanour, all British subjects found in 
India, and not in its service, and to 
send them home for punishment, 25. 
Authorized by parliament to borrow 
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money, but for the purposes of trade ; 
only, 2 t>. Sends an embassy to the j 
court of Ferokserc, the Mogul, 27* 
Account of the disputes arising from ] 
the private trade of its servaius, 3^. • 
Parliament pciiiioned against its i 
inonopolv, 34. F>i'orls of the Com* | 
pany ii\ support of the monopoly, 38. ! 
Arguments employed hy the Company ( 
examined, 3(). "Flic advocates of tlic : 
Company successful in parliament, ; 
42. Slate of its trade from the year ' 
1730 to 1744, 43. Stale of its di\'i- I 
deiuls, 44. Attempts and accoin- ! 
pljslies a further prolongation of its i 
exclusive privileges, 43. Furllier ae- j 
<‘Ount of llie stale of its trade?, 73. ; 
Begins to act as a wailike j)Ovver in 
India, 77 . Obtains I’ondieherry, 
233. Its pecuniary distress, 2 / 0 , 
note. Di scdrcl in its council in Hen- 
gal, 074 ,. Its rescntnient of llie con- 
lunicly of C31ive anil olher of its ser¬ 
vants, o 8 (). Nature of the private 
trade of, its servants, IL’yO; and the 
disorilers prod need hy it, '-’p'i. Shame¬ 
ful instance of the injustice of its 
servants, respecting duties on the in- I 
ternal trade, 300. 'J'akcs the military ' 
power of the Subadarce of Heiigal 
into its own hands, and forms an ar¬ 
rangement for the civil government, 
319 . Ciondcinns the private trade of 
its servants, Hrohibits its ser- j 

vants from receiving presents, 335. 
Statement of sums received as pre¬ 
sents bv its servants from native 
princes, 32(). Obtains a jaghire from 
the Nabob of Deccan, .343. State of 
the corruption and ra|)acily of its 
servants on the second administration 
of Clive, 353 . Its orders for abolish¬ 
ing the inland trade and proliibiting 
the receipt of presents disregarded, 
35.5,3f)6. Condemns Clive for extend¬ 
ing its dominions, 359. Acquires the i 
Duamiee in Bengal, Bahar, and : 
Orissa,. 363 . Committee of its Su- ! 
preme Council in Bengal convert : 
private trade into a monopoly for the ] 
exclusive benefit of the superior ser- ; 
vants of the Company, 260. Recoin- i 
mends a reduction of military allow- ( 
ances, 271. Consequences of this ‘ 
measure, 373. Further proliihitory | 
orders by the Company respecting 1 
private trade, and further disobe- , 
tlience in its servants, 379- Parlia- j 


meiit assumes the control of its rate 
of dividend, 384. The territories of 
the Company not held by it in so¬ 
vereignly, ibid. Slate of its affairs 
on the departure of Clive from India, 
385. Increase of its bnancial difli- 
ciilties during a period of profound 
tranquillity acconnled for, 389. Its ex¬ 
pedition against the Rajah of Ghurka 
unsuccessful, 39 O. Distress of its 
finances on tlie breaking out of the 
war with llydcr Ali, 39 I. New ar¬ 
rangements for paying the higher or¬ 
der of its servants, 392. Orders the 
operations of its troops to be con- - 
fined williin^ils own territories, 39 . 3 . 
Further aceounl of its financial dis¬ 
tresses, ibid. Bills drawn by its ser¬ 
vants ill India upon the Company at 
home, ell'eet.s of this proceeding, 394. 
Its troops take possession of the Nor¬ 
thern C.ircars, anti conclude a treaty 
wiili Nizam Ali, 4(12. The Com¬ 
pany involved hy this Ireaty in a war 
wlili llydcr Ali, 403. See tlyder Ali. 
New arrangements of its claim to the 
sovereignty of the ^Indian territory, 
427. F rom the grievous failure ol its 
aiiniial treasures a board of super¬ 
visors devised for the remedy of evils, 
ibid. Allowed by ministers to send 
out a king’s commissioner to India, 
429 . The vessel in which the super¬ 
visors take their passage lost, and no 
iiitelligeiicc of her or her passengers 
ever received, 431. Further increase 
of the Company’s pecuniary difficul¬ 
ties, 433. Committee of the House 
of Commons a))pointed to investigate 
its affairs, 437. Terms on which it 
jictitions for relief, 439. Change in 
Its constitution by parliament, 441. 
Effects of the change, 444. Finan¬ 
cial and coninicrcial state of the 
Company, 454. Vices of its admi¬ 
nistration by its servants in India, 
when Mr. Hastings was appointed 
Governor-General, 458. The Com¬ 
pany openly assume the functions 
of the (loan, 4ti2 ; ignorant at the 
same time of its consequences, 403. 
Boasted improvement of the Com¬ 
pany’,s finances in Bengal, by Mr. 
Ilasiings, reluled, .5 14'. Coiiimence- 
metit of the new government framed 
by parliament for the Company’s af¬ 
fairs, 518. Pretended disapproval of 
the Company to the obtaining Sal- 
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setle l)y force, .'»•) I. Approves of the 
ireaty willi Uiin;oba, Pl.uis of 

taxation, proposed liy Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Francis, rejected by tlie f .'oin- 
pany IV. I'J. Directs tile restora¬ 
tion to ollice of Mr. HrisUnv and Mr. 
I'owke, who had been removed by 
Air. Hastings, I(). The (Tovornor 
and Council decide by vote that the 
directions of the Coinpany. in this 
business shall not he complied with, 
11). The removal of Mahomed Ke'/.a 
Khan and the establishing Mnnny 
Jiegnin, disapproved hy the Com¬ 
pany, and ordered to be reversci' g'.'j. 
expresses its approve^ of attackin'; 
the Poonah states, 37. Its indigna¬ 
tion at the unsncccssfnl resnlt of thi.s 
attack, 38. Sir John Lindsay vested 
by the Coinpany to take command of 
its vessels of war in the Indian sea.s, 
and treat and settle matters in the 
Persian Gulf, vyhilc secretly appoint¬ 
ed by the Crown as minister ])Icni-' 
potentiary, hO. IJangerous conse- 
tpicncesof these jarring powers in the 
same person, ibid. Covernrnent of 
India in the hands of the Comiiany 
more likely to have a favourahl 
change, than in the hands of the mi- j 
nistcis of the Crown, 74. Conduct 
of the Directors of the Com])any in 
I'lngland on the dethronement of the 
lliijah of Tatijore, Ht.3. 'I’he Com- 
panv appoints Lord Pigot fjovernor 
of Madras. lO.'i. Orders a Committee j 
of Circuit to be formed for ascertain- ! 
ina the state of the country subject to 
the Al.adras Presidency, 108. Orders 
Lord Pigot, who had been imprison- | 
ed by the council of Aladras, to be ' 
restored to office, I'-’l. .See Pigot. 
Appoints Sir Thomas Ritmbold (jo- ’ 
vertior on the recall of Lord Pigot, j 
r.’'a. See Kumboid. Kxpresscs its 
disapprobation of the treaty of Vi- 
7,eram Raz, I'.'8. Appoints Lord 
Macartney on the removal of Rum- 
bold, 191 . Represents to miriislers 
the evils resulting from the Supreme 
Court of Judical lire appointed by par¬ 
liament, '-’78. New board for tile re¬ 
gulation of its revenues, 317. J£x- 
(iresses its disapprobation of the treat- 
rneiii of the Rajah of Renares by Mr. 
Hastings, Its animadversions 

on Mr. Hastings’s removal of Mr. 
Bristow and Mr. Fowke, -lob. It.s 


dt'cision respecting the treatment of 
tile Begnms, I'-’O. Legislative pro¬ 
ceedings relative to its loans and divi¬ 
dends, 4.)b. Discussions rcl.itivc to 
the renewal of its charter, 487. 
llegnlalions introduced on the 
renewal of its charter hy Lord 
North, -Kit). Bill for rcsir.ii ning its 
Supreme Court of Jiidicatnie, 4()'7. 
Petitions parliament for pecuniary 
relief, . 1 ( 17 , 48.'). How its dividends 
are. made when there are no |jrolils, 
-l-Hb. Bills introduced into parlia- 
nicnt for the better government of 
its alVairs, -t/O, -I8fj. See fur¬ 

ther, Dundas, i''ox, Pitt. F.llccts of 
the Board of Control on the Coni- 
jiany, 489 . Stale of its government 
in India on the dcparluro of Mr. 
Hastings, V. 9 . Rcmoustranccs 
against payment of the Nabob of 
Arcoi’s debts, as ordered bv the Hoard 
of Control, '70. Appoints j\lr. Hol¬ 
land Governor of Aladras, but op¬ 
posed in it by the Board of Control, 
30. New bills in |)arliamcnt for the 
better management of its affairs, oh 
jeet of the first, .33; object of the 
second and third, bo, (it. Allowed 
to raise money and increase its stock, 
fi'-*. Atteinjits to recover its power, 
(k); but subdued by Mr. Pitt’s decla¬ 
ratory bill, 77 . Votes an annuity of 
.'), 000 f. and other sums to Mr. 
Hastings, '730. 'i’erritory of Rhan- 
daterrah assigned to it, to liipiidatc a 
long standing debt, ' 7 () 7 . Though 
))leased with Sir A. Campbell’s arrange¬ 
ments, yet considers injustice to have 
beqn dotie to the Rajah of Tanjore, 
300. Makes an addition to the sums 
reipiired of the Nabob of A root, ibid. 
Approves the measure of taking pos- 
.session of his revenues, 309 . Sends 
out recruits of men and money on 
the war with Tippoo, 34.'>. Its 
finances in 1793 , .'>44. Renewal of 
its charter opposed by the English 
merchants and niaimfactiirers, VI, 7 . 
Adds 7 , 000 , 0001 ;. to its stock, by sub¬ 
scription, Debates in parliatncnt 
on renewal of its charter, b. Im¬ 
poses additional burdens on the 
Nabob of Oiide, 41. Fiirruckabad 
ceded to it, 738. Its desire for good 
government in India, 7Htj. Its in¬ 
structions to Lord Mornington re- 
spcctiiig the Nabob of .\ieot, ‘ 7 bi. 
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Takes upon it.self the debts of the ; 
Nabob, o()7. (Jovermneiit of the j 
(’arnatic sei/od by it, ibid. Approves ; 
of llio proeeiafine.s agiinst the Naliob , 
before it knew wliat tlic proeeediiip,s ; 
were, o()S. Slate of its revciiiies | 
from 17 ()r. to IHd,), .'i I:!, cl seip See j 
further, Coutiol, Jioard of. 

I'.ast India f'oinpauy, I'rench. So 
Frciicl). 

1‘icbal, uroount of, 11. C’7 f. , 

Kebataiia, city ol, and its palace, 11. 11, , 
note. 

Education, low stale of, amoiie; the | 
Hindus, 11. Kll. Allenlioii paid to 
it by the Turks ami Eer.siaus, Hit). ^ 
Cousidered !)■/ the Aiuericau.s of | 
.Mexieo and I’eru, as a priueipal duly 
of the e,overunieul, ibid, and u(>te. 
lusulileieut as a remedy for Indian 
crimes, V. .'ilh, .'>41. 

Edwards, Captain, gives evidenre of 
Colonel Ibnmay being the occasion 
of the in.snrrections in Goruek|)ore, 

lV.:i87. 

E.gerton, t'olonel, one of the committee 
sent to settle the government of 
Foonah, IV. .'f.i. 

Egypt, intelligenea of the French I’X- 
pedition to, VI. 81). 1 he licet de- 

btiT'yed by Admiral Nelson, 8.S. 
Egyptians, chronology ol, 1. Ki4. Wor¬ 
shippers ol the sun, .'i.'i.a, note. W^or- 
shippers of the ox and other animals, 
.'1()7. Their method of counting, 
().'!, note. Their degree ol civilization 
estimated, 202, note. 

Ekojec or Angogee, h.alf-brolher o( 
Sevagec, he ami hi.s |)Osterity left 
Rajahs of Taiijore, II. d.')}). , 

Elements, origin of the worship of, I. 
■'id!). 

I'.lephantn, cave ol, 11.4. 

Elkivanasore, taken by the French, 111. 
17(). 

I'illiot, Sir Gilbert, articles of impeach¬ 
ment by, against Sir Elijah linpey, in 
the llouse'of Commons, Vk (i7- 
Fd.lis, Mr. one of the Rengal Council, 
charactcriz.ed as ol a violent temper, 
111. 27 ,'). Appointed chief ol tlu' 
factory at Fatna, 2B(>. Instances of 
his arbitrary conduct to tlie Nabob of 
Rengal, ibitl. Threatens and alter- 
wards inwules Fatna, do;). 
Eljiliinbtono, .Mr. ascribes to ihe Af- 
ghatuis a lore of tiie subtleties ui me¬ 


taphysics, II. (k). Ili.s account of the 
tenets of the sect called Sofees, 7b> 
note. 

I'imbassY, sent to the Mogul by Queen 
Elizabeth, I. if). t)f Sir Thomas 
Hoc, to the Mogul court, 2(1. Re¬ 
sult of the measure, 1>3. Hy the 
East India (iomjiany, to the court of 
Ferokserc, 111. 27 . lly the Supreme 
Council to the Rajah of Rerar, IV. 
34. Rv Lord Mornington, to the 
King of Fersia, VI. Hid. 

Emir .Inmla, accountof, II. Made 
Vhzir to Shah .ichan, 331). lli.s e.x- 
ploits, in concert with Aiirnngzcbc, 
in Deccan, ibiti. Aids Anrnngzebe 
in the defeat of bis brother Suja, 34.'i. 
From the jealousy of Anrnngzebe 
sent to make war against the King of 
Assam, 3.a 1. Returning from the ex¬ 
pedition is atuickcd witli a dysentery 
and dies, 3.'j2. 

Emir Jiiml.i, favourite^ E'erokscre,bis 
plots against the two Suyds, llussuii 
and Ahdoola, 11. 3.3.^. 

Emrnt Rao, allairs of Foonah admi¬ 
nistered in his name, VI. 327. In¬ 
tention ascribed to hint of burning 
that city, 343. Flies from it, 
on the arrival of General VV^elleslcy, 
:il4. 

English, commercial and nautical spirit 
of, nnder Queen Elizabeth, I. 3. In- 
.stances of the nse of torture by, 48. 
Inciv.i.sing prosperity of, from the ac¬ 
cession of James the First, 92 . Pre¬ 
tended de,-.ccnl of, 133, note. Ac¬ 
cused of blind opposition to innova¬ 
tion, II. 23, note. Defects of their 
code of laws, 443. Their Iaw,s 
cii.irgcd willi being more cruel than 
the Maliomedan law of mutilation, 
447 . F'.ngbsli notions of law iria- 
tional, V. -1.33. Fngli.sli despotism 
the cause of Indian crimes, 474. For 
military transactions of the Englisli, 
see the names of the respective places 
which were tlio seciics of tbent, 
and the nanios of the otlieers by whom 
they were pcrliiniied. 

Ftroad, taken hv ilie army under Lord 
Cornwallis, V. 2K9. 

Ethics, state of, with the Hindus, II. 
T(>. 

FNidence, Hinihi laws relating to, I, 
232. Rcinaiks on ilic Engli.-h law 
of, V. 30. Some of the rules of, 
0 
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examined, y6. Self-convicting evi¬ 
dence examined, 132. In evidence 
alone consists the tri.al of a cause, 
24.5. Circumstantial evidence, 24s;. 

Excavations, Indi in, II. 4, note. Their 
wonderful appearance partly ascrih- 
ahle to nature, ihitl. 

Expedition, grand instrrnnent of success 
in war, 11. 344. 

Factories, establishment of, injurious 
to the profits of the East India Com¬ 
pany, I. y 1 ■ 

Factorslii|is, not to beheld by Members 
of the Supreme Ciouncil in Bengal, 

III. sOy. 

Fairfax, Major, reason assigned by him, 
why a share of the plntidcr at Bid- 
gagur was refused to jVIr. Hastings, 

IV. 55.3. 

Fakeers, mortific.itions and torments 
which they inflict on themselves, I. 
3,52. Indecency of those who travel 
in pilgrimage, .398, note. Curious 
history of a tribe of, who gave alarm 
to Aurung/cbe, II. .3.52. 

Falsehood and dissimulation, height to 
which they are carried by the Ilin- 
dns, I. 402. Sup|>ose<l to have been 
the cause of the trial by ordeal, ibid, 
note. 

Famine, through India, II. 32y. In 
Deccan, 34y. Destructive ravages 
by, among the inhabitants of Bengal, 

III. 432. Suflerings by, at Madras, 

IV. 222. 

Ferdosi, poet, entertained at the court 
of Mahmood, II. 22.3. 

Ferguson, Dr. on works of magnificence 
executed by rude nations, (pioted, II. 
11, note. On the historical con¬ 
struction to lie pttl on the legends of 
aiicicnt heroes, ()2, note. On the 
qitalities and habits of civilization 
apparent in the naketl savage, 141, 
note. 

Ferokserc, son of Azim Ooshaun, pro¬ 
ceeding by which be attained to the 
throne, II. 382. Murders with which 
he begins his reign, 384. Blots j 
against the life of the two Seyds, ; 
who had helped him to his advance¬ 
ment, 38(). His wars with the .Seiks, 
388. Throws himself on the mercy 
of the Seyds and is dethroned, 3yl. 
Cured of a disreputable disease by an 
English surgeon, HI. 28. Benefit ! 
derived from this circumstance to the j 
East India Company, ibid. 


Feroze, son of Daood, Mahomedan 
sovereign in Deccan, II. 307. 

Feroze, son of Mahomed the Third, 
agricultural and other improvements 
made by him, during his sovereignty, 

H. (i27. 

Feroze, son of Mallek, an .adventurer, 
his reign, H. 24y. 

Ferruckabad, government of, ceded to 
the C-ompany, VI. 2.38. Ilemarks 
on the circumstance, 2.34. Mode in 
wdiich it is executed, 2.3.5. Settle¬ 
ment of the ceded districts, 239. The 
Zemindars nf the new districts refrac¬ 
tory, 241. The measure approved of 
hv the Directors, 24-4. 

Feudal system, idea of, never had exist¬ 
ence in India, IV. 102. 

Finances of the East India Company. 
See Fiast India Conipany. 

Fine arts, state of, with the Hindus, II. 

^ .32, K).5. 

Fire, oblations to, one of the Hindu 
sacraments, account of, 1. 4,3(). 

I'irebrace, Sir Basil, his intrigues with 
the two East India Companies, 1. 

I Cy, note. 

Fisheries, state of the Dutch, in the 
reigti of .lames the F'irst, I. y(i. 

Flattery. See Adulation and Panegyric. 

Ideas ami other vermin, treated with a 
preserving care by the Hindus, I. 
3()8, note. 

Fletcher, Colonel, killed in the cele¬ 
brated battle of Colonel Baillie with 
Hyder Ali, TV. 1()7. 

Fletcher, Sir Uohert, takes Allahabad, 
HI. .3()0. His concern in tlie resto¬ 
ration of the Kajah of Taiijore, IV. 
lit). Put under arrest bv Lord Pigot, 
118. 

Flint, Captain, defeats the operations of 
Tippoo Sail), at'l'iagar, V. 2y,5. 

Floyd, Colonel, surprises and takes Sat- 
tinuingal without bloodshed, V. 2y(). 
Retreats and is obliged to quit it, 
2yl. Wounded iti a skirmish with 
the troops nf Tippoo Saib near Ban¬ 
galore, ,317. His operations at tlie 
siege of Svriiigapatam, Vi. 12.3. 

Floyer, (lovernor, extracts of letters by, 
to Prelanpi Sing, King of Taiijore, 
Hi. 80, note. 

I'o, instances of his incarnation, II. U)2. 

Foot of a king, why, according to Zo¬ 
roaster, placed in Heaven, and .the 
rest ol his body in the lower regions, 
1. 3fiy, note. 
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I'orbes, Mr. on the Indian excavations, 
II. 4, note. 

Forde, Colonel, his operations in Car¬ 
natic, III. C49. Takes Masullpatarn, 
252. Defeats the Dutch near Chin- 
sura, 258. 

Forster, Mr. cites an instance of the 
extravagant pious ejaculations of a i 
Persian in distress, I. 2()3. Says 
Hindu women arc debarred the use 
of letters, 388, note. On exclusion 
of the Hindu women from society, 
quoted, 393 , note. On the deport¬ 
ment of the Russians, 4()(), note. On 
the bodily strengtli of the Afghauns, 
who absl<un from animal food, 412, 
note. On the fililiiness of the Hin¬ 
dus, 41f). On the cxpcnttiess of rude 
nations in the use of tools, II. 30, 31. 
Says the i 1 i jidus hiivr a slender know¬ 
ledge of the rules of proportion, and 
none, of pers|)eciive, 33. On the ' 
similarity of customs in the various | 
nations of Asia, (pioted, 1()0. 

Fort St. George, first building of, T. ()(). 

Fort William, luiili and constituted a 
])residency, 1. 125. 

Foriificaiions, value attached to them 
by the Hindus, 1. 181. Nature of 
Hindu fortifications, II. 184, note. 

I’owke, Jose))h and I'rancis, indicted 
for a conspiracy, HI. 5(i3. 

Fowke, Mr. Francis, deprived of the 
oflice of llesidcnt of Benares, by Mr. 
Hastings, W. 18. OfHce restored to 
him by the Directors, 407, 

Fox, Cfiai^s James, provisions of his 
two Indiit'hills stated, I V. 470. Fer¬ 
ment excited by them in tlie nation, 
475 . Interference of the King on 
the subject of them, 47(). Jtislice of 
the outcry against them examined, 
477 . Cdiaracler of the hills, 480. 
Character of the arguments opposed 
to them, 484, His attack upon Lord 
Macartney repelled by Mr. Pitt, V. 
37 . His reply to Mr. Dundas on a 
charge of having overloaded the pa¬ 
tronage of India, 4(j. Urges the 
appreciation of evit’enccin thecliarges 
against Mr. Hastings while fresl) in 
the memory, 87 . His speech as ac¬ 
cuser on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
95 . Cliarges ministers, after having 
voted for the impeachment, with at¬ 
tempting to defeat its end, 109 . Re¬ 
buts the improper language of Mr. 


Law on ilje trial, 130*. Al)StracLof 
his speech imputing cruelty to Mr. 
Hastings, U)4, note. Severity of his 
strictures on the professors of the law, 
172 . Sums up the charge on pre¬ 
sents, 217 . His speech on the bill 
for renewing tlie Company’s charier, 
VI. 14. 

Imxcroft, sent to supersede Sir Edward 
Winter at fort Sr. George, is iut- 
])risoned by him, 1 . 87 . 

France, Isle of, account of its first pos¬ 
session by the Freiudi, HI. 47 . 

Francis. Mr. appointed a nieinber of the 
first Supreme C’ouucil in India, III. 
457 . His arrival at C-alcultn, 518. 
His plan for lcv\ini»' taxes, IV. 7 . 
Objects to Mr. Hastings’s plan on the 
subjcf't of taxation, 10 . Opposes liim 
on other points, 13, 21 . Duel be¬ 
tween him and Mr. Hastings, 
De|)arts for Europe, ibid. Appoint¬ 
ed one of the Select Committee of 
the House of (>>minons on the in- 
(juiry into the proceedings of llte 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 4()1. 
Major Scott’s philippic against him, 
V. () 1 , note. When called to give 
evidence on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
why nrit permitted, 128, 20 (). His 
plan of Indian finance, blindly and 
enthusiastically adopted, 400, note. 

Frazer, General, defeats part of llolkar’s 
army at Decg, VI. 4S(i. 

Fia'dei ick, C’olonel, liis illness and death, 
V. 327,328 

French, tlieirlvist India Company pro¬ 
jected by (’olhert, L 90 . Send twelve 
ships to Surat, 04. Form an esta¬ 
blishment at Pondicherry, 108. Take 
Madras, Ill. 47 b'uriher account 
of their seliltuncnts in India, and 
nature of their government, ibid. 
Appoint l.ahourdonnais Crovernor of 
tlieir islands in India, 4(1. Send a 
fleet to India wlili Ijostilc designs 
against the Englislu 52. Eng.ige- 
wient between tlieirs and the b^nglish 
fleet, 57 . Iinproxcment of theirco- 
lony in Bengal byDiiplcix, (jovernor 
of Pondicherry, 59 . Attack Fori St. 
David witliout success, (> 9 . Support 
the [)rctcnsions of CJuinda Saheb to 
the government of the Carnatic, 89 . 
Their attempt upon Trichinopoly 
baffled, 110. Defeat the English, 
and are defeated in their turn at Gin- 
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gcr, 111 .. Ol)taiii the assistance of 
the Mysorians and Mahratlas, M,'>. 
Amount of their forces, IIS. liesiegc 
Trichinopoly, liy. Negoliaiion Ijc- 
tween the French and English enter¬ 
ed into, but broken off, I'-M. Nego¬ 
tiation between the French and Eng¬ 
lish governments in I'inropc, IV'-’. 
Treaty signed between tlie contend¬ 
ing parties at Pondicherry, 

French join Salabut Jnng,,and mareh 
against tlie Mysore, l.'tP. Restrained 
from activ'e opposition by their dilli- 
ciilties in the country of Salabnt 
.long, lofi. Commenceinent of hos¬ 
tilities between the F'rench and Eng¬ 
lish in Europe, loi). Unjust designs 
of Clive 'against the French, 
CJallaiitry with which they defend 
themSelves at Chandernagor, Kit). 
Take Ellavanasore, 17 (i. Invest Tri- 
conopoly, 177 . llcdnce eight forts 
in the neighbourhood of (diittapet 
and Trinomalec, and establisli col¬ 
lectors in the districts, I 8 'd. Receire 
a strong reinforecmenl coniniandcd 
by Lally, 18,'!. i'.ngage the English 
fleet, 18(1. Their forces superior to 
tho,se of the English, ibid. Take 
Fort St. David, Up). Undertake an 
expedition again.st'l'anjoro, U)8. Pro¬ 
ceedings <jf the French and English 
fleets, gOI. French lake Arcot, 'JO-1. 
Rombard Madras, J 0 . 8 . Obliged to 
rclinriui.sh the siege, JIJ. Naval 
engagement between the French and 
English, Jl,j. F’rench rc|iel with 
great gallantry an attack hy the F'.ng- 
lish t)n Wandewash, 'ilti. Driven 
from the Northern Circars, JI8. Sur¬ 
prise and take Conjevcrtiin, 'JJ.'!. 
Defeated in the battle of Wandewash, 
J24. Lose Chittapet and Arcot, j'jb. 
Lose Tiinery, Devi-colah, 'J'rino- 
malec, Alamparva, and Carictil, j'jy. 
Lose Valdore, Chillambarain, and 
(iuddalore, aj 8 . F'.ttdeavour to ob¬ 
tain assistance from Mysore, ibid. 
J.osc Pondicherry, Thiagar, (iingi'e, 
and Malic, their last reiii.hning set¬ 
tlement, J:!,"!, J.'M. Possessions re¬ 
stored to the F'rench by the treaty of 
Paris, 34'-'. Aim at the establish- 
nient of a factory at F'oonah, and 
the acquisition of a soa-pori on the 
coast of Mid.diar, by an agent of the 
name of St. Lubin, l \ . Jg). On ;i 


renewal of the war, their Indian pos¬ 
sessions t gain taken by the Finglish, 
140. Humanity of their oflicers, in 
the service of Hydcr Ali, to the 
Finglisli prisoners, Ihy. .Send a large 
reinforcement from Fiitrope, 20 .'>. 
Their fleet under Suffrein beaten by 
the English fleet in Praya Ray, 207. 
I.and 2000 troops at Porto Novo, 
212 . Their fleet again engaged with 
the lingli.sh, 214 ; again, 217. Take 
Trinconialee, 2 It). Another engage¬ 
ment of their fleet wuili tile English, 
220 . l’’rench repulse the I'iiiglish in 
an attack upon their works at Cudda- 
lore, 325. 'I’lie fleets have a further 
battle, :S2(>. Cessation of arms be¬ 
tween the F'rench and F'.nglish, .'>27. 
I’ossessions restored to tlic F’rench 
on the conclusion of a treaty of 
icace, 4()i). Their settlements in 
ndia again captured by the j'inglish, 
V. 397- French force in the army 
of the Nizam, VI. 29 . Their invasion 
of Figypt, 8(3. The fleet aecornpanv- 
iiig this invasion destroyed by Ad¬ 
miral Nelson, 88 . 

I'rezier, rpioted on llie skill of the In¬ 
dians in conveying water to their 
dwellings, II. 21 ), note. 

Frobislier, Martin, attempts the North 
Wcst Passage, 1.7- 

Fiyer, in his Travels, ascribes to the 
Gentoos inhumanity both to their 
cattle and to their sick, I. 3 ( 19 , note, 
piloted on the Hindn mode of set¬ 
tling quarrels, 40.Q, note. On the mean 
and filthy state of the houses of their 
iiiercliaiits, 420, iiolc. f)ii the skill 
of their artisans, considering their 
rude tools, II. 31. 

I'nilcrton, Colonel, bis arrival in India, 
IV. 'iOQ. His ex-pedilion intiiCioini- 
belore, '239- Fistablislies a system of 
iiitelhgenee, in wliich the English 
had been deficietit during the whole 
w;ir, 241. 

Fnlierton, Mr. on the massacre of the 
English prisoners by Meer Cansiii), 
his ihc only life saved. Ill. 30,8. 

J'uncral ceremonies of the Hindus, I. 
44.8. , , 

F’utt).q i\^l)omed, father of Hyder Ali, 
account,of. III. '40(). 

Fy/o(dla Khtujj.chicfol the Roliilla na¬ 
tion, diuatcd by the F'.iiLdisli and tlie 
Nabob of Oude, HI. .'lOO. Agree- 
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mcnt ot’llic Nabob with, 512. Treaty 
to despoil liini, JV. 374, 408, 414. 
llis death, VI. 40. 

Gaming, Hindus strongly infected with 
the vice of, J. 414. Pro()cnsity to, 
of the Chinese and Malays, ibid, 
note. The vice of all rude nations, 

. II- 40. 

Ganges, saerificcs to, of the Hindus, by 
drowning themselves in it, I. 358. 

Garcilnsso dc la Vega, (juoted on the 
method of government observed by 
the Ineas, I. 177, note. On the the- ^ 
ological notions of the Incas, 21)6, j 
note. On the wise sayings of an Inca ; 
on religions w'orslnp, 329, note. ] 
Cites a list of the moral sayings of 
celebrated Inca, 3(i3, note. Hisac- 
I'ount of the stately edifices of the | 
Incas, II. 7. On Peruvian agricul-. | 
turc, ([noted, 20, note. On the skdl i 
of the Peruvians in casting and 
moulding figures, 35, note. On the 
skill, in imitation, of the IVruvian 
Indians, .'ll). On the dramatic works j 
of the Peruvian Amautas, .54. On 
the establishment of schools in Coz- 
co, by Inca Koca, lOt), note. 

Gardener, Colonel, VI. 112. 

Gaurian dynasty, commencement of the 
first, 11. 230. Its termination, 248. 
Commencement of the second, 249- 

Gawilghur, siege ;md capture of the 
fort of, VI. 43(). 

G.aznevides, origin of, II. Git). Pro¬ 
vinces belonging to, 224. Their fall, 
228. 

Gencalogv of the Hindu kings, I. 137. 

Gentoo Sepoys, 4U0 embarked in boats 
by the I'lnglish, and left to perish, 
HI. 150, note. 

Gentoos, charged with inhumanity to 
their cattle and sick, I. 3()9- (Cha¬ 
racterized as a treacherous and deceit¬ 
ful people, 402, note. 

Gates, their ideas of God, I. 292 . 

Ghauts, heights in the country of the 
Mahratlas, IV^. 2(il. 

Ghazee ad dicn Khan Ilahadur, ap¬ 
pointed by Shah Aulutn Subahdar 
of Guzerat, 11.376. Nominated to 
the oH'icc of Ameer al (Jnirab, 405 
Being appointed to the vice-royalty ! 
of Deccan, dies in his way to it, al 1 
Aurnngab.iil. 112. His death asciibed 
to poison, HI. 129 . 


Ghazee ad dicn, son of the preceding, 
receives all his father’s titles, II. 412. 
Seizes the [icrsoti of Ahmed .Shah, 
and sets up a son of .lehander in his 
stead, 411. Changes his name to 
Cmad nl Mnlk, 415. Revolts and 
takes Delhi, 410. Contrives the mur¬ 
der of Aidumgecr, whom he had 
raised to the throne, -Ht). Having 
set Mohee al Sumuit on the throne, 
shuts himself 0 ]) in one of the strong¬ 
est forts in the country of Sniaje Mol, 
iidd. W’itb .Snr.tjc IVIul joins the 
Mahratta army against the llmances, 

421. Pttrther mention oh HI. 2.13, 
.'iCo. 

Gbeanse, sovereign In Deccan, lo.st his 
throne and his eyes, after reigning a 
month, H. 307 . 

Gheriah, taken by Clive, HI. 153. 

GhoHiir, Seyd, alter beginning his career 
in the Hnglish service, acts against 
them under Ti|)|)oo Sail), VI. 113 , 

114. 

Gholam Khadnr, bis traitorous and 
cruel conduct towards the pmiieror 
■Shah Anhim, VI. 103, 40I-. 

Gholanm Mahomed, kills his eldest 
brother, and usurps the llidiilla go¬ 
vernment, VI. -10. C’oikIucI of ihc 
Kiigli.sh on that occa^iou, ibid. 

Cliun ka, iMij^lish expedition against the 
llajah oh III. .3()0. 

(iibbon, on ilie pretension of rude na¬ 
tions to liigh antiquity, (|iinUTl, J. 
13.S, note, !.'»(), note. Charges tlie 
laws of tlic twelve tables with having 
been written in blood, 217 . C'ha- 
raetejizes rclaliaiion as an inhuman 
and unequal principle, ?!<;, note 
Denominates lilackslotic the orfhodox 
judge, 224, note. Oaolcd on the 
allegorical terms of Pagan mvlhology, 
82.0. or ail religions, pronounces 
the ligyplian to he the most con¬ 
temptible arul abject, 32(i. Asserts 
supinciiess and carelessness of futu¬ 
rity to be the invariable character of 
savage naiion.s, 41.8, note. Quoted 
on the carfiets and linen garments of 
the Goths, 11. 17 j note. On the in¬ 
ferences lo be derived from ibc llo- 
ruli and Lombards in their native 
wilds cuhivaling llax, 27 , noie. llis 
character oi' th'P. Koran, note. 

Says that the ai I tud geniuv of Irislory 
h;oc ever been unknown to the Asia- 
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tics, 64, note. Makes the modern 
Persians totally ignorant of the vic¬ 
tory of Sapor, ibid. Quoted on the 
investigation of metaphysical ques¬ 
tions by the Mahomedans, (if). On 
the copiousness of the Arabian lan¬ 
guage, 80, note. Supposes all the 
Scythian and much of the Indian 
science to have been derived from 
the Greeks, ()7, note, (diaracterizes 
pastoral manners as ada))ted to the 
fierce and cruel habits of a military 
life, 141, note. Quoted on the little 
skill of the Persians in the military 
art, igil. On exasigcratcd accounts 
of the Pigyptians, 'J04, note. His 
first object in writing to inspire ad¬ 
miration, to impart knowledge only 
his second, 2 12. 

Gifts, to the priests, in the Hindu reli¬ 
gion, form an essential part of ex¬ 
piation and sacrifice, I. I(j3. 

Gilchfist, Mr. supposes the digits and 
the letters of the alphabet of the Hin¬ 
dus to have been hieroglyphics, II. 
lot), note. 

Gillies, Dr. his account of the sump- i 
tuous tissues and houses of the Baby- I 
loniatis, 11. 17 , note. | 

Gingee, taken by the P'rench, III. gf). j 
Attacked by the English unsuccess- | 
fully, 114. Taken by the English, 
234, 

Gingens, Captain, defeated byChunda 
Saheb and the French near Volcon- 
da, HI. 102. 

Gingis Khan, chief of a Tartar tribe 
called Moguls, formidable combi¬ 
nation of Tartar tribes formed by 
him, II. 23(). Takes Pekin and adds 
the northern provinces of ('hina to 
his empire, ibid. Other places re¬ 
duced to his sovereignty, 237. Dale 
of his death, ibid. Posscs.sions of 
his descendants, 270. 

Glass-making, art of, known to the 
Hindus, but not sufficiently to be 
turned to any useful purpose, II. 42. 
First discovered by the Jews, ibid, 
note. 

Goa, the great mart between the 
Portuguese and Indians, I. 17. 
Portuguese masters of, 35. Block¬ 
aded by the Dutch, 78. Taken by 
Mahomed, son of Nizam, II. 3og. 

Goddard, General, succeeds to the 
command of the troops on march ’ 


from Bengal to Bombay, IV. 41. En¬ 
trusted with powers to negotiate with 
the rulers of Berar, ibid. Situation 
in which he is placed by imperfect 
and contradictory intelligence, 42. 
Marches across India to Surat, 45. 
On the failure of the negotiation, 
takes the field and storms Ahmed- 
abad, the capital of Guzerat, 48. 
Surprises the camp of Scindia and 
puts his army to night, 4g. Takes 
Basscin, 2()0. Farther o[)erations of 
his army, ibid. 

Godheu, M. sent to negotiate a peace 
with the English, and supersede Du- 
pleix, as governor of Pondicherry, 
III. 126. Having effected the object 
of his mission, departs for Europe, 
132. 

Godolpbin, lord, appointed arbitrator 
between the old and new F.ast India 
(V)mpany, on their union, I. 130. 
The Gompany how constituted at 
that period. III. 2. 

Gods, multiplicity of, acknowledged by 
the Hindus, 1. 28.5. Lofty descrip¬ 
tion of tlieir attributes in the Hindu 
books, 28g. Meaning of these ex¬ 
pressions in the inoutiis o( rude peo¬ 
ple illustrated, How described 

by several nations, 2gl. Itxcessive 
growth of flattery to the gods exern- 
])iified in the Hindus, 313. Ideas of 
the gods rude, where ideas of the 
inuudanc system are rude, 32g. Titles 
given to gods given also to kings and 
great men, 336, note. 

Goguet, M. rpioted on the claim of 
nations to high antiquity, I. 133, 
note. On the things most worthy 
of oliscrvatioii in the Egyptian his¬ 
tory, 148, note. On tlie little re- 
moloncssof bnman society, 1,52, note. 
On the division of a people into tribes 
and pro(e.ssions, 173, note. On the 
treatment of Athenian women in the 
barbamus times of Greece, 38g, note. 
On the entire ignorance of the Peru¬ 
vians and Mexicans in building 
vaults, II. 14, note. On the tissues 
of the Eastern nations, 17 , note. On 
the engraving on fine stones, as evi¬ 
dence of the progress of the arts, 28, 
note. On the use of poetry, before 
the art of writing was known, 45, 
note. On the mode of calculation 
by the negroes on the coast of Juida, 
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t)3, note. On the antiquity of the 
Siiveiitioii of numerical characters, 
<)(). On the attainments of the Egyp¬ 
tians, 203. 

Gohud, Hanna, Rajah of, alliance of 
the English with, IV. 4(). Invasion 
of his territory, defended hy Captain 
Popham, .'it. His territory passes to 
the English, VI. 500. Resigned by 
Lord Cornwallis to Scindia, 527 . 

Golconda, privileges granted by’ the 
King of, to the English East India 
Company, L.'jS. Kingdom of found¬ 
ed by Kooitub al Mulk, II. 310. 
Besieged by Aurunzebe, whose son 
marries the king’s beautiful daughter, 
335. Besieged a second time byAu- 
runzebe, and carried bytreaehery,371. 

Gombroon, principal station of the East 
India Company in the Persian Gulf, 
I. 44. 

Gomastah, oflicc of, as broker. III. 13. 
Villainous practices of, in carryingon 
business, .317, ttolc, 386. 

Gooro Govind, prophet of the Seiks, 
aecount of, II. 37(). 

Goring, Mr. sent to investigate the ac¬ 
counts of Munny Begum, III. 668. 
CJoruckporc, causes assigned for the 
insurrection in, IV. 386. 

Goruckpore, causes assigned for. the in¬ 
surrection in, IV. 386. 

Goths, skill of, in manufacturing carpets 
and linen garments, II. 16 . 

Government, origin of, universally de¬ 
rived from pretended divine authority, 
I. 164. Instances cited, ibid, note. 
Hindu form of, 17 . 6 . Misery and 
disorder in human life, the cause of 
its origin, 217. Good government 
in India more likely to he effected by 
the Company, than by the ministers 
of the Crown, IV. 74. Fine oppor¬ 
tunity lost, of compensating the peo¬ 
ple of India for the miseries of ill 
government, V. 4l6. Government 
in India rendered difficult by the state 
of morals, 49 O. Itnglish government 
often places itself in a state of opposi¬ 
tion to the people, 504, note. No 
regular and effective restraint on bad 
government, VI. .62. Bad judicial 
system, and a bad taxing system, 
render the subversion of any go¬ 
vernment desirable, 221, 292. Lord 
Mornington’s ideas of the properties 
desirable in a system ot government, 


223. Anglo-India government dif¬ 
ferent, according to the different 

' classes of Indian princes, 303. 

Governor-General of India, consent of 
the. King to the appointment, taken 
away, and the power of recall given 
instead, V. 6l. 

Govindpore, granted to the East India 
Company, L 125. 

Govind Sing Gunga, question of his 
charapter, on the trial of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, V. 151. 

Gourdass, Rajah, proposed as Dewan 
to the household of the young Nabob 
of Bengal, III. 480. The office con¬ 
ferred on him, 558. 'I'aken from 
him, 570. 

Gowdic, Major, takes Rayacottah, V. 
. 336 . Instance of his humanity in 
the assault, by his troops, of Nun- 
dydroog, 338. 

Graham, Mr. Thomas, appointed to re¬ 
side at Benares, IV. ly. 

Grain, manner in which the trade of, is 
carried on in India, V. 332. Indian 
practices to enhance the price of, VI. 
50, 51, and note. Lord Cornwallis’s 
army distressed for, toy. 

Grammar of the Hindus, account of, 11. 

68 , 78 . 

Grant, Charles, made accountant to the 
Provincial Council of Moorshedabad, 
III. 558. Bribes offered him by the 
head eunuch of Munny Begum, ibid. 

Gray, Mr. his account of the villainous 
practices of the Gomastahs in busi¬ 
ness, III. 317, note. 

Greenland, coast of, character of the 
savages found there by the Danes, 
1. 422, note. 

Grey, Mr. his speech on the first charge 
against Mr. Hastings, V. ys. Moves 
an adjournment of the trial, and 
afterwards to proceed daily to judg¬ 
ment, 202. Sums up the evidence 
on the first charge, 217 . 

Griffin, Admiral, arrives with a rein¬ 
forcement, in India, III. 70. His 
letter to Nizam al Mulk, y4. 

Griffiths, Major, killed in the battle of 
Laswaree, VI. 425. 

Gualior, fort of, taken by Captain 
Popham, IV. 52. Considered as 
ceded to the English, VI. 499 . Re 
stored by Lord Cornwallis to Scindia, 
527. 

Guests, receiving them with honour, 
2 Q 
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one of the sacraments of the Hindus, i 

II. 439. 

(juntoor, jagiiire of, bestowed on Bas- f 
salui Jung, III. 403. Leased to the 
Madras Presidency by Bassalut Jung, 
and by the Presidency to the Nabob 
of Arcot, IV. 137. Madras Presi¬ 
dency ordered by the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil to restore it, 171. Circar of, de¬ 
manded by Lord Cornwallis ef Nizam 
Ali, V. 2 og. 

Guthrie, Colonel, wounded mortally in 
the assault of the fort of Tatteeah, 
VI. 240. 

Guzerat, reduced by the Mahonicdans 
in the eleventh century, II. 222. 
Rebellion in, in the reign of Akbar, 
305. Invaded by the Coolies, 317. 
Reduced under the Mahratta domi¬ 
nion, 397. History of the English 
operations in, VI. 442. j 

Hackery, Hindu vehicle, described, 
II. 22. 

Ilahz Rhaniul Khan, joins the army of 
the Dooranees against the Mahr.utas, 

II. 520. His character. III. 480- 

His gallant defence against the Eng- ^ 
lish and Nabob of Otide, SOS. Killed 1 
in the battle, ibid. : 

Hairs on the human body, pretended ^ 
amount of, I. 360. ' 

Hakim,'brother of Akbar, his revolt, II. 
300. 

Halhed, Mr. quoted on the Gentoo i 
epochs, I. 13,5, note. On the Hindu 
ciironology, 140, note, 14 I, note. On 1 
an impure brood introduced among j 
the Hindus by one of their kings, 171. i 
On the interest of loans among the ! 
Hindus, 205. On community of | 
goods enjoyed by the same family ^ 
among the ancient Jews, 211, and i 
note. On the ignorance of the Hindus j 
as to the law of testamentary bequest, | 
215, note. On the subject of inde- ' 
cent crimes among the Hindus, 230, 
note. On the folly of allegorizing the 
Hindu mythology, 328, note. ! 

Halt, military term, striking instance of 
effect in the use of it, HI. 216. 

Hamilton, Captain, accuses the East 
India Company of the practice of tor¬ 
ture, I. 49, note. 

Hamilton, surgeon, instance of his dis¬ 
interestedness in favour of the East 
India Companv, II. 387, note 

III. 28. ! 


Hanging, Hindu mode of, I. 218. 

Hannay, Colonel, insurrection in Go- 
ruckpore ascribed to his oppressions, 

IV. 386. Reports against the Be¬ 
gums proceed from him and his 
officers, 38g. 

Hannibal, French ship, heroism dis¬ 
played by it, in an engagement with 
the English in Praya Bay, IV. 207. 

Harcourt, Lieutenant-Colonel, opera¬ 
tions of his troops in Cuttack, VI. 441. 

Harem, of the Rajah of Beejanuggur, 
women admitted into it never per¬ 
mitted again to see even their nearest 
relations, I. 394, note. 

Harland, Sir Robert, appointed King’s 
commissioner in India, IV. 71. His 
sentiments favourable to the Mah- 
rattas, 72. 

Harper, Captain, sent to the camp of 
the Roliillas to neaotiate a treaty. III. 
493. His account of the manner in 
which Benares and (iazepoor were 
culliiated, 341. 

Harris, on the interest'of the ryots in 
laud, quoted, I. 276, note. Gn the 
religion of the Tartars, 324, note. 

Harris, General, with the army of Ve- 
lore, invades the territory of Tippoo 
Saib, V’l. 46, 47. Arrives with his 
army before Seringapatam, 106. 
Takes the place by storm, 112. De¬ 
tail of the assault, 115. 

Harrow of the Hindus, JI. 22. 

Hartley, Colonel, commands the army 
in Malabar, and defeats a portion of 
Tippoo Saib’s forces, V. 296. In 
active service in the second war 
against Tippoo, VI. 99. 

Herri Sing, defeated and massacred by 
Hyder Ali, HI. 409- 
Hastings, Warren, routine of offices 
through which he passed in India, 
previous to his nomination to that of 
Governor-General, III. 457. East 
India Company’s sentiments of his 
qualifications, 459. Directors recom¬ 
mend, as one of the first measures of 
his new office, to seize Mahomed 
Reza Khan, Naib Duan of Bengal, 
472; which he executes, 473. Ar¬ 
rests Rajah Shitabroy also, who held 
the same office at Patna, 476. His 
reasons for consigning the young 
Nabob of Bengal, during his mi¬ 
nority, to the care of Munny Begum, 
479, and note. His reasons for ap¬ 
pointing Rajah Goordass to the office 
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of ilewan to the Nabob’s household, 
480. His reasons for delay in bring¬ 
ing Mahomed Reza Khan and Shita- 
broy to trial, 482. Shitabroy, after 
being tried and acquitted, having died 
of a broken heart, Mr. Hastings ap¬ 
points his son chief bgent of finance 
in the province of Bahar, 483. Sti¬ 
mulates the Nabob Vizir of Oude to 
conquer the Rohillas, 499. Sells the 
provinces of Corah and Allahabad 
to the Vizir, 502. Conceals the pro¬ 
ject of destroying the Rohillas from 
the Council and Court of Directors, 
504, 505. Places a private agent with 
the Vizir, ibid. Performs his pro¬ 
mise of assistance to the Vizir, and 
the Rohillas are conquered, 507. Re¬ 
fuses to lay official papers before the 
new Council, 520. Accused of re¬ 
ceiving presents, 554. Charges the 
party in the Supreme Council who 
are against him, with a design to su¬ 
persede him, in his authority, ibid. 
Accused of receiving annually a large 
sum from the Phousdar of Hoogly, 
555. Accused of receiving a present 
from Munny Begum, 558. Accused 
by Rajah Nuncomar of receiving 
presents and bribes, .560. Opposes all 
inquiry, ibid. Ordered by the Su¬ 
preme Council to refund what he had 
thus illegally received, 561. Prose¬ 
cutes Nuncomar, ibid. Corrupt mo¬ 
tives alleged against him for this 
proceeding, 564. Allows the law to 
be grossly violated in favour of his 
Banyan, 568. Accusations brought 
against the mode adopted by him of 
collecting the revenues, IV. 2. Plan 
proposed by him for levying taxes, 4. 
His plan for the improvement of the 
civil judicature, 7. His conduct cen¬ 
sured by the Directors, 14. Tenders 
his resignation to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors by a private agent, 15. On 
his resignation being accepted, dis¬ 
avows his agent, and refuses to resign, 
16. Removes Mr. Bristow from 
Oude, 17. Recalls Mr. Fowke from 
Benares, 18. Disobeys the Directors, 
who order these persons to be restor¬ 
ed, 19. Re-establishes Munny Begum 
and the Naib Subahdar, 25. Re¬ 
commends a connexion with the go¬ 
vernment of Berar, 93. Fights a 
duel with Mr. Francis, 56. Hit 


journey to Benares, 314. On hit 
arrival, puts the Rajah under arrest, 
328. See Benares. His conduct re¬ 
specting the plunder at Bidgegur, 
349, 354. His treatment of the 
Rajah of Benares condemned by the 
Directors, 355. His defence of bis 
conduct in tVie proceeding, ibid. On 
his arrival at Oude, removes Mr. 
Bristow from the office of resident, 
372.. Agrees with the Nabob of 
Oude to plunder the Begums, .973. 
His conduct in this proceeding ani¬ 
madverted upon and reprobated, 380. 
Receives a present of 100,0001. from 
the Nabob, .999. Gives the Nabob 
permission by treaty to despoil Fy- 
zoolla Khan, 414. Sets aside an in¬ 
quiry into his conduct respecting the 
Begoms,ordered by the Directors,621, 
His nefarious designs against Mr. 
Bristow, 423. His plan for the remo¬ 
val of the residency from Oude, 431. 
Charged with the practice of suborn¬ 
ing letters, 434. Repeats his visit to 
Oude, 438. Witnesses at Benares 
the miserable effects of his own 
measures, ibid. Resigns and em¬ 
barks for England, 441. Financial 
results of his administration, ibid. 
His intrigues against Lord Macart¬ 
ney, Governor of Madras, 448. 
Things to be considered in reviewing 
his conduct and character as Gor- 
verior-General, 453. Animadver¬ 
sions on his conduit respecting 
Scindia and Shah Aulutn, V. 11. 
His reply to a charge of connivance 
with Scindia, 15. Impeachment of^ 
contemplated, 39. Mode of proceed¬ 
ing against him recommended by Mr. 
Burke, 41. Articles of charge against 
him enumerated, 54. Charge against 
him as to the Rohilla war, voted 
by parliament, unimpeachable, S6. 
Change in the sentiments of ministry 
on this charge ascribed to some un¬ 
known cause, ibid. Commencement 
of proceedings on his impeachment, 
62. Difficulties respecting his im¬ 
peachment, as to evidence, 63. Ar¬ 
ticles of impeachment voted by par¬ 
liament, 65. Commencement of his 
trial, 82. Managers of the trial pro¬ 
pose to decide on each article sepa¬ 
rately, which is opposed by his coun¬ 
sel, 87- The court tides in the 
2 « 2 
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question with the lawyers, 89. Pro¬ 
ceedings on the first charge, relating 
toCheyteSing, 95. His counsel argue 
against putting questions tending to 
lessen the credit of witnesses, 96'. 
The court agrees with the counsel, 
too. The inajori^ of witnesses 
favourable both to Mr. Hastings and 
his crimes, lOI. Proceedings on the 
second charge, relating to tire Begutns 
of Oude, ibid. Charge relating to 
presents, 103. Petitions the House 
of Commons .against Mr. Burke’s ac¬ 
cusations of his having murdered 
Nuncomar by the hands of Sir Elijah 
Impey, ibid. Debate on the subject, 
106. Copy of his letter to the India 
House excluded as evidence, 1 17. 
Minutes, containing the examination 
of Nnneomar respecting pre.sents, 
objected to hy the Counsel, 118, and 
rejected by the I^rds, 121. Evi¬ 
dence of minutes of a consultation 
signed by Mr. Hastings, objected to 
and excluded. 122. Instances of tlic 
exclusion of other evidence agaitist 
him, 127—138. His speech com¬ 
plaining of the length of his -trial, 
140. Strange ideas disclosed of go¬ 
vernment between Mr. Hastings and 
his masters, 144. Other evidence 
produced against him, excepted to, 
151, 157. The Commons agree to 
shorten the trial, iCk). Proceedings 
on the fourth charge, of his wasting 
ubiic money on dependants, 17(). 

I is address to the Lords on the 
length of his trial, 177. Oditini j 
gradually attaching itself to the trial, ' 
investigated, 180. Causes to which the I 
length of the trial is ascrihable, 182. 
Close of the trial on the part of the 
prosecution, 188. His tiefenee, I89. i 
Counsel heard in his defence, 191. 
Complains again of delay, and peli- | 
tions the Lords on the subject, 194, 
212, 217. His rcmitiances to Eng- ! 
land, 19(1. Proceedings on the part i 
of the defence closed, 198. Proceed¬ 
ings in reply, 204. Accuses Mr. 
Burke of falsehood, 209. Summing 
up of evidence in reply, 217. Judg¬ 
ment of the Lords, 224. Sums voted 
to him by the East India Company, 
230. The real causes of the length 
of his trial, 2-32. Clause of his prin¬ 
cipal errors and misfortunes,,275. 


Havamaal, Scandinavian poem, charac¬ 
ter of, and extract from, 11. 77. 

Heath, Captain, hasty proceedings of, 
on the first hostilities in Bengal,!. 

106. 

Henry, Dr. on the rude and indecent 
manners of the Anglo-Saxons, <|iiolc<l, 

I. 398. Account by, of the Bards of 
the North, 11. 55, note. 

Herinacheren, one of the incarnations 
of Vishnu, fable of, 1.305. 

Helvetius, on the c.iuse of avarice in 
Eastern nations, quoted, 1. 147. On 
the character of the Ivainschaikans, 

II. 30, note. 

Herodotus, quoted on the antiquity of na¬ 
tions, 1. 134, note. On the division of 
political associations into classes, 15.), 
note. On the division of laud, hy 
Sesoslris, among the people, 1 259, 
note. On tlve respect of the Egyp¬ 
tian priests for every thing that has 
life, 3O8, note. On tlic moile 
of counting by the Egyptians and 
Creeks, 11.93, note. On tltccliarac- 
ter of tlie Indians, wliose mode of life 
resembled the Baolrians,210, note. 

Heroes, worship of, how occasioned, 1. 
330'. Siqiposed not to Itave been an 
early practice with the Hindus, ibid. 

Hetopadesa, moral and popular book of 
the Hindus, has parts too indecent to 
be translated, L 398. Story in, of 
a man cutting oft' his wife’s nose 
because she would not speak to him, 
4O0’. Sayings from, respeeting princes, 

11. Ids. 

Hill, Mr. Member of the MadrasCotin- 
cil, dismissed from the Company’s 
service, 1 V. 138. 

Hiinu, Vi/.ir, account of, 11. 2(),5. 

lliiulus, their division of the present 
age of the world, 1. 134. Account 
oi (heir pretended primitive sire, 13(). 
Character which they assign to the 
several vugs or divisions of the world, 
141. Resemblance of their yugs to 
the four ages of the world by the 
Greeks, 142, note. 'I’heir legends 
not reconcileable with any order of 
real events, ibid. Destiliiie of histo¬ 
rical records. 144. Have no record 
of so recent an event as that of Alex¬ 
ander’s expedition, 145. ’Lheir cus¬ 
toms and manners the same now as 
in the early period of their history, 
140. The institution of their ihco- 
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craoy parlicularlj' referred to the di¬ 
vinity, I5A. riieir division into 
vastes proves the remoteness of their 
institutions, 157. Aecount of the 
firsl caste, the Brahmens, or priests, 
J.'iO. The second caste, the Csha- 
triyas, or military class, 165. Third 
caste, the Vaisj'as, or husbandmen, 
1()7. Singular degradation of the 
fourth class, called Sudras, or servants, 
ihid. Hindu form of government, 
17.'). Prerogatives and duties of their 
king, military, 180; judicial, 182. 
Their mode of administering justice 
184, 185. Analysis of their consti¬ 
tution, 187. Their code of laws, 
101. Division and arrangement of 
their laws, 1()3. Their civil laws, 
108. Laws of purchase and sale, 
ibkl. Of bailment, 201. Of letting 
and hiring, 202. Of loans, 20,1. Of 
bticcession, 210. Hindus not ac- 
f|uainted with the power of disposing 
of property by testaments, 214. Their 
penal laws, 2l6. C’ruelty of their 
laws, 217- Their law of retaliation, 
21(). Inequality in their punishments, 
222. Want of proportion in their 
punishments, 22(). Their classes of 
offences, 227- Their laws of judi¬ 
cature, 232. I'heir laws relating to 
evidence, ibid. Their different modes 
of trial by the law of ordeal, 240. 
Their law in what respect deficient 
in exactness, 242. Their practice of 
determining lawsuits by arbitration, 
246, note. Outline of their ancient 
systeiri of taxation, 247. Their tax 
on the produce of the soil, 2.52. On 
moveables, 2.54. On purchases and 
sales, ibid. Poll tax, 25.5. Property 
in land, by the ancient laws and in- 
slituiions of the Hindus belonged 
solely to the king, 260. Their pre¬ 
sent practice in this respect corres¬ 
ponds with ancient law, 20.8. tJe- 
neral picture of the Hindu mode of 
occupying the land and sharing its 
produce, 2 60. Advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the Hindu mode of 
raising the public revenue from the 
land, 277. Scarcely any other mode 
known to th e ancient Hindus but that 
of receiving taxes in kind, 280. In- 
ilitence of religion on the condition 
of the Hindus, 282. Their accounts 
of the creation, 28.5. Lofty descrip¬ 


tions of the divine attributes in their 
books, 289 . Their ideas of provi¬ 
dence, 297. Account of the Avahirs 
in their mythology, 299- Their three 
divinities or trinity, 311. Persecu¬ 
tion and controversies occasioned by 
this distinction of their gods, 314, and 
note. Their mythology not easily 
allegorized, 325. Worshippers of the 
sun, 333, 431. Their worship of 
heroes, 336 ; of abstract ideas, ibid.; 
of the elements, 339- Their religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, 340, 432. What 
held impurities by them, 344. Their 
penances, 346. I'hcir fakcers, 352. 
Austerities practisedby their Yogees, 
or penitents, 353. Their practice of 
human sacrifices, 350. Pure language 
of their morality, 300. Their obscene 
worship, .36’,5'. Their worship of 
animals and plants, 367. Their doc¬ 
trine of the metempsychosis, 371. 
Their idea of future rewards and 
punishments, 374. Their manners, 
376. Their students, 377- Their 
marriage ceremonies and observances, 

382, 446. Condition of their women, 

383. Practise polygamy, 395. Their 
grossness of language, 397- Their 
gentleness, 399. Their proneness to 
adulation, 401. Their practice of 
falsehood and perjury, 402. Tlieir 
insensibility to the feelings of others, 
403. Their inhospitality, cruelty, 
and ferocity, 405, 406. Their timid¬ 
ity, 407. Their liligiousness, ibid. 
Their pronctiess to foul language, 408. 
Their physical form, 409- Acute¬ 
ness of their organs of sense, 411., 
Their love of repose accounted for, ' 
412. Their amusements,414. Theiri 
jugglers, and buffoons, 415. Theirj 
avarice, 41 6 . Their mode of trans¬ 
acting bargains, 418. Simplicity ob- 
■served by them in the furniture of 
their houses, ibid. Their physical 
niicleanliuess, 419. Importance 
which they attach to the forms and 
ceremonies of behaviour, 421. Their 
aliacliment lo astrology, and belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery, 422. Their 
funeral ceremonies, 448. Theiri 
arts, those only whitth are cultivated 
by barbarians, II. 3. State of their 
architecture, ibid. Their skill in 
weaving, 14. Celebrated for. their 
dyeing, I 9 . Their progress in agti- 
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culture, SS. Their contrivance for 
irrigation, by tanks, S5. Their skill 
in jewellery, 27. Their dexterity in 
the use of rude tools, 29. Practice 
of their tradesmen to do the works of 
each customer in his own house, 32. 
State of the fine arts with them, ibid. 
Have made little or no progress in 
statuary and sculpture, 33 j and in 
painting, 35. Their music devoid of 
all excellence, 37. Their talent for 
imitation in manual and some of the 
fine arts, 39. Claim the invention of 
the game of Chess, ibid. Their ac¬ 
quaintance with the art of making 
glass, 42. In the mechanical arts in¬ 
ferior to the Chinese, 43. Their li¬ 
terature has never exceeded the first 
stage, 45. Their poetry, 4(). Their 
dramatic entertainments, 52. H ave 
no historical compositions. Go, 145. 
Have no regular work on geography, 
or chronology, 65. Their ethical 
precepts, 76. Their books on gram¬ 
mar, 78. Copiousness of their lan¬ 
guage, 80. Their knowledge of 
physics, 84. Are superficial botanists, 
86. Praises bestowed on their as¬ 
tronomy, examined, ibid. Their 
knowledge of mathematics, 97. Thei 
arithmetic, 99. Their claim to learn¬ 
ing, 101. Their institutions of edu¬ 
cation, 104. Antiquity of their 
astronomy examined, 110. Inquiry 
into their ancient state of civilization, 
see Civilization. Their propensity to 
appropriate every thing of antiquity 
to themselves, 152. Their ancient 
state, a scene of cruel wars and con¬ 
quests, 159. Their country anciently 
divided into a number of petty states, 
162. Degraded state to which they 
are reduced by despotism and priest¬ 
craft, 166. Their despotism cruel 
and ferocious, 168. Their sanguinary 
punishments for complaints against 
the magistrates, I70. Most of their 
sovereigns described as mischievous, 
171. frequency of their seasons of 
calamity, 180. Their roads and 
bridges no proof of civilization, ibid. 
Exaggerated accounts of their riches, 
181. Rude state of their military 
art, 184. Their little knowledge of 
medicine and surgery, 185. Com¬ 
parison of them in civilization with the 
jEuropeans in the middle ages, 186. 


With the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Ba¬ 
bylonians, and Persians, I89. With 
the Chinese, 192. Subdued by the 
Mahomedans, 207. Their state of 
civilization compared with that of 
the Mahomedans, 424. Question 
examined, whether they were bene¬ 
fited or injured by the Mahomedan 
conquest, 428. Inferior to the Ma- 
hoinedans in the classification of the 
people, 429 ; in the form of their go¬ 
vernment, 430. Their metaphysical 
knowledge, 462. 

Hindustan, stinted form of its poor in¬ 
habitants ascribablc to the extreme 
oppression under which they have 
laboured, I. 410,and note. Extent of, 
II. 168, note. Ancient state of, 159. 
Divided into numerous states, 163. 
Invaded by the Mahomedans, 2l6. 
Invaded by the Moguls, under Mus- 
nood, 237 ; under Timur, 243 ; un¬ 
der Eeroze, 251. Invaded by Nadir 
Shah^ 401. 

Hinglais-Ghur, fort of, taken by the 
English, VI. 474. 

Hircarahs, meaning of. III. 13. 

History, little skill of the Hindus in, 1. 
144, II. 60. Defect of the Persians 
in, 63. 

Hobart, Lord, placed at the head of the 
Madras Presidency, VI. 49. Wishes 
to transfer to the Company the entire 
management of the districts of Car¬ 
natic ceded to them, 55. His dis¬ 
putes with the Supreme Board, 58. 
Nominated Governor-General, 62. 

Hodges, Mr. on the sculpture and 
carving of the Hindus, quoted, II. 
34, note. 

Hodgson, Mr. on the rights of cultiva¬ 
tors of land, quoted, 1. 276, note. 

Holderness, Lord, appointed on the part 
of the East India Company, to nego¬ 
tiate a peace with the French, III. 
123. 

Holkar, Jeswunt Rao, escapes from 
Scindia, and is defeated by him in an 
engagement near Indore, Vi. 314. 
Gains a victory over Scindia, and gets 
possession of Poonah, 319. Effect 
of this victory upon the affairs of the 
Peshwa, 322. Peace with him sought 
by the English, 403. His designs 
suspected, ibid. Negotiations with 
him, 464. His demands deemed ex¬ 
travagant, 465. Leagues with Scindia, 
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46C. Hostilities resolved on against 
him, 468. Retreats before General 
Wellesley, 471. Advances against 
Colonel Monson, who retreats, 474. 
Executes a stratagem to recover Delhi, 
480. The whole of his possessions 
taken, 484. His cavalry defeated by 
General Frazer, 480. Another part 
of his cavalry defeated by General 
Lake, 487. Joined by the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, 490. Joins Scintlia, 511. 
Advances into the country of the 
Seiks, 535. Disposition of General 
Wellesley to destroy him, 536. Re¬ 
duced to cxtrcmilv, makes peace, 
5.38. 

Holkar, Malhar Rao, surprises the camp 
of Ahmed Shah at Seconda, 11.414. 
Joins Gazee ad Dien with a large 
army against the French and Salabut 
Jung, HI. IL’9. Accountof his pos¬ 
terity, VI. 313. 

Holl.and, Mr. sent by the Madras pre¬ 
sidency as resident at Hyderabad, IV. 
134. Proposes to the Nizam to re¬ 
mit a debt of five lacs of rupees due 
from the Company, 136. This pro¬ 
posal coiidemed by the Governor- 
General and Couned, ibid. Recalled 
by the Madras Presidency, and ap¬ 
pointed to the same office by the 
Supreme Council, 170. Nominated 
to the Madras Presidency by the Di¬ 
rectors, but the nomination overruled 
by the Board of Control, V. 30. Ad¬ 
vanced to the Presidency, 272. Blam¬ 
ed by the Governor-General for not 
commencing war on Tippoo Saib, 
281. Objects to the war, 282. Re- | 
turns to England, 285. 

Holt, Mr. questioned on the cause of 
the insurrections in Goruckpore, IV. 
387. 

Holwell, Mr. quoted on the tenure of 
land in India, I. 26.3. Invested with 
the command at Calcutta, when de¬ 
serted by its Governor, III. 148. Ap¬ 
pointed to the government of Bengal, 
pro tempore, 271. Ordered by the 
Court of Directors to be dismissed 
from the Company’s service, for con¬ 
tumelious language, 286. 

Hoogly, in Bengal, Portuguese, after 
establishing themselves, driven out of 
it, 11. 330. Taken by the English 
tinder Clive, III. 156. Mr. Hastings 


accused of receiving bribei from the 
Phouzdar of, 555. 

Hoolydroog, surrenders to Colonel 
Maxwell, V'. .357. 

Hooly Honore, reduced by Captain 
Little, V. 348. 

Hornby, Mr. President of the Council 
at Bombay, implicated by the House 
of Commons, with .Mr. Hastings, 
IV. 465 ; V. 40. 

Hospital for dogs and cats, but none for 
the sick poor in India, before the 
establishment of the British, 1. 368, 
note. 

Hospitality, Iltndiis deficient in, 1. 405. 

Householder, one of the periods into 
which life is divided by the Hindus, 

I. 381. 

Ilnghes, Admiral, his engagements with 
the French fleet oil'Ceylon, IV. 214, 
217. Again ncarTrincomalee, which 
is cliaracterizcd as one of the best 
fought battles on record, 220. 

Huniaioon, son of B.iber, defeats Mah- 
mood, son of the Emperor Secunder, 

II. 287. Defeats Babadar, King of 
Guzerat, ibid. Loses his army by 
the perfidy of Sherc, and seeks an 
asylum in Persia, 288. Returns and 
recovers his sovereignty, 292. Killed 
by a fall from the stairs of his palace, 

294. 

Huniaioon, grandson of Ahmed, his 
short reign, II. 308. 

Human nature, slate of, in a large 
country occupied by a small number 
of men, I. 148. First stag® in its 
progress of improvement, 151. Second 
stage, 153. 

Human sacrifices, practised by tha 
Hindus, 1. .356. I-ate instance of, 
attempted at Benares, 357, note. 
Practice of the wife sacrificing herself 
on the funeral pile of the husband, 
358. 

Humberstoiie, Colonel, lands at Calicut, 
and lakes several forts in the terri¬ 
tories of Ilyder Ali, IV. 209. His 
distressful retreat from Palacatcherry. 
225. Mortally wounded, 232. His 
character, ibid. 

Humbolt, on the paintings and sculp¬ 
ture of the Mexicans, quoted, II. .37, 
note. 

Hume, David, quoted on the practice 
of torture in England, I. 48, note. 
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Oil tils littU attention due to early 
traditions of nations. 1S6. note. On 
the caprice and cruelty of the revolu- j 
tions of barbarians, 147. On the de¬ 
votedness of the sex to superstition 
and priests, 166, note. On the 
pleasure and pain we derive from the 
pain and pleasure of others, .347, 
note. On the pleasure derived from 
surprise and admiration, IJ. 137, 
note. 

Hume, Joseph, his opinion of Mr. 
Dundas’s conduct concerning the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts, V. 22, note. 
Applies to the Directors for informa¬ 
tion relative to the money paid by 
direction of the Board of Control, 
26, note. His observations on the 
debt, 28, note. 

Huns invade Persia, II. 213. 

Hunter, Captain, commands a division of 
the army in the night attack on the 
camp of Tippoo Saib, V. 304. 

Hunting, Hindus strenuous in the sport 
of, I. 4 i 6. All kings fond of it, ibid, 
note. 

Hurryhur, English army assembled at, 
VI. 342. 

Hurry Punt, amount of his army acting 
with Lord Cornwallis, V. 32t). 

Hurry Punt P'urkea, commands the 
Mahratta force in Deccan, III. 201. 

liussun, Cuddum, his government of 
Poorania, III. 241. 

Hussun Khan, Seyd, in conjunction 
with his brother Abdoolla, raises Fe- 
roksere to the throne, II. 283. Ai>- 
pointed to the olRce of paymaster to 
the forces, with the title of Ameer ul 
Omrah, and his brother to that of 
Vizir, 384. Obtains the regency of 
Deccan, 380. His life plotted against 
by the Emperor and his favourite, 
387. Measures of his government in 
Deccan, 388. Further plots against 
the life both of him and his brother, 
390. Succeeds with his brother in 
dethroning Feroksere, 3t)2. Both de¬ 
feated by Nizam al Mulk, 395. Hus¬ 
sun assassinated, and Abdoolah taken 
prisoner, ibid. 

Hyde, Justice, countenances the pro¬ 
ceedings of the attorney against the 
Phousdar of Dacca, IV. 2gl. 

Hyder Ali, extent of his army and re¬ 
sources, HI. 228. Deceives the 
french in his promised aid of troops 


and provisions, ibid. Commencement 
of his war in Carnatic with the Eng¬ 
lish, 229. Account of him previous 
to that (leriod, 404. Origin of his 
first war with the English, 4IQ. De¬ 
feats Colonel Smith near Changamal, 
ibid. Attacked by the English, with 
some advantage near Trinomalee, 420. 
Offer of peace made by him, treated 
with h.iughtiness by the Presidency, 
423. Takes Mulwaggle, and gains 
advantages over Col. Wood, ibid. 
Surprises the Presidency by a sudden 
appearance at Madras, and compels 
them to a hasty peace, 424. Harassed 
by the Mahratlas, courts the assist¬ 
ance of the English, IV. 08. Makes 
peace with the Malirattas, at a great 
expense, both of money and territory, 
73. War with the Mahrattas being 
renewed, he again seeks an alliance 
with the I'inglish, 115. Offended 
with the English for their attack of 
Malle, 140. Forms a treaty with the 
Mahrattas and Nizim Ali, for a system 
of combined operations against the 
English, 150. Plunders Porto Novo 
and Congeveram, 152. Amount of 
bis army, and dismay occasioned by 
the ruin which it spread round Ma¬ 
dras, 153. From the oppressive iiie.!- 
sures of tlie English, is well received 
in Carnatic, notwithstanding his de¬ 
vastations, 150. After several ctm- 
quests, lays siege to Arcot, 158. De¬ 
feats Colonel Baillie, l63. Defeats 
Baillie in a second engagement, and 
obliges him to surrender, 1O7. Ha¬ 
rasses the English in their retreat to 
Madras, iOQ- Takes Arcot and other 
forts, 176. Reduces the fortress of 
Thiagar, and overruns Tanjore, 181. 
Repulses General Cootc, at the for¬ 
tified Pagotia of Chillambram, ibid. 
Ventures a battle and is defeated, 184. 
Ventures another battle, which is ill 
managed by the English, 186. Suffers 
in a slight skirmish before Velore, 
188. Promptitude with which he 
obtains intelligence, ibid. His spi¬ 
rited answer loan offer of peace, 1Q2. 
His death, 224. 

Hyder Jung, Dttan of Bussy, account 
of. III. 191. Assassinated, 192. 

Hyder Khan, employed to. assassinate 
Hussan, which he executes, II. 39.'). 

Hyder Beg Khan, miiiislerof the Nabob 
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of Oudc, Mr. Bristow’s instructions ! 
Iiow to treat him, IV. 424. Accu¬ 
sing letter of Mr. Hastings to, 426. , 
Pretended letter from, accusing Mr. 
Bristow, 428. Duplicity of Mr. 
Hastings’s conduct respecting both 
the Nabob and minister, 432. His 
death, VJ. 35. Succeeded by llaja 
Tickait Roy, 36. 

Jaats or .Tits, I'astern tribe, II. 222. 
Expedition uuderiakeu for their entire 
reduction, 414. War of Niijeef 
Khan with. III. 5.51. 

Jatlicr Khati, Subahdar of Bengal, ac¬ 
count of. Ill. 27, 138. 

Jaflier, Meet, Nabob of Bengal, his 
concern in deposing Suraja Dowla, 
111. l63, i 68. His character, 237. 
Ills designs against Dooloob Ratn, 
246. Desperate nature of his own 
situation from his cruelties, 271. 
Dethroned, 27'-'. Terms on whicli 
he is restored, 305. Demands made 
on him by the Council, 3l6. His 
rlcath, .318. .Sums paid by him to 
the servants of the Company on re- 
\(dutions in his favour, 326, 328. 
Sums restored to him, 320. 

.laghirc tenure, nature of, IV. 57. 

.lagneh, taken by Sevagee, 11. 360. Re¬ 
taken by Sheistd Khan, 361. 

James, Commtidore, lakes Severndroog 
and Bancootc, HI. 153. 

James the Pirst, droits demanded from 
the East India Company by, I. 45. 

James the Second, his reason against 
persons under the king’s commission 
acting in India, 1. 104, note. 

Jaiiogec, Mahralla chief, invades Orissa, 
Ill. 144. 

.laowlee. Rajah of, treacherously put to 
death by Sevagee, II. ,360. 

Japan, discovered by the Portuguese, 
I. 3. Trade to, projected by the Eng¬ 
lish Itast India Company, Ql. Eorm 
of the Japanese government, 177, 
note. Skill of the Japanese in all 
handicraft arts, II. 42, note. 

.fava, liast India Company’s agents re¬ 
tire from, and go to Lagnndy, 1. 53. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, reign of, II. 226 . 

Ibrahim, son of Seconder, his reign an 
uninterrupted struggle with rebellion, 

H. 282. 

Iceland, first chiefs in, built none but 
large houses, II. 10, note. 


Ideas, abstract. See Abstract Ideas. 
Religious, origin of, 1. 283. Second 
stage in the progress of, 284. Have 
a less tendency to improve than lan¬ 
guage, 291 . Ideas of religious purity 
and impurity, how occasioned, 34S. 

Jehanara, renders important service to 
her brother Aurungzebe in a critical 
situation, II. 3 ;,6. 

JehamlaikShoh. See Moiz ad Dien. 

•lelianglre. See Mahomed Jchaiigire. 

Jenkinsoii, crosses the Caspian Sea, and 
opens a commercial intercourse with 
Persia, I. 16 . 

.lesswunt Sing, deserts the cause of 
D,ir.i, through the arliftce of Aurung- 
zebe, 11. 339 . Is invested with the 
government of Guzerat, and sent 
against Sevagee, whom he defeats, 
361 . On his death, his children 
refusing to hecome Maliomedans oc¬ 
casions a war witli the Rajpoots, 369 . 

Jewaii Bucht, sou of Aleegoluir, pro¬ 
claimed Emperor by the Mahrattas, 
II. 421. 

Jewellery, little skill of the Hindus in, 
II. 27 . Slate of, among the Hebrews 
and other nations, 28, and note. 

Jey Sing, Rajah of Abuir, sent against 
Sevagee, ll. 361. Suspected and 
superseded, 364. His death and cha¬ 
racter, ibid. note. 

Jevsiiig of Ambere, called to court by 
Ecrokscre witli designs against the 
Seyd brothers, II. 39 O. Recommends 
violent measures, 39 1 . 

Impeachment, no excellence in the Bri¬ 
tish constitution without the efficiency 
of, V. l6(), 172 , 175 . Impeachment 
not abated by dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment, 170 , 174 . See the next article, 
and Hastings. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, Chief .Tuslice of 
Bengal, nature of liis defence on the 
charge respeciing Nuncomar, III. 
565. His mis-statement of facts re¬ 
lative to the Patna cause, IV. 300, 
note. Appointed judge of the Sudder 
Duannec Adaulul, 306. See Sudder 
Duaimee Adaulut. Recalled to an¬ 
swer to charges against him, SO 9 . 
Proceedings resjtecling his impeach- 
meiit, V. 67 . Charged as the agent 
of Mr. Hastings in the murder of 
Nuncomar, 103. 

Impurity, causes of, according to the 
inslilutes of Menu, and the means of 
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uriiication, 1. 844, dee further 
deas. 

Incarnations of Vishim, enumerated 
and described, I. 2Q9, et seq. 

Incas, their theological notions, I. 296. 
Wise sayings of an Inca on religious 
worship, 929, note. Moral sayings, 
863, note. Manner in which they 
were educated, II. IO6. 

India, extent of the British dominions 
in, I. 1. Voyages to, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, attempted, 6, 7- North- 
West provinces of, early subject to a 
foreign yoke, II. 207. Invaded twelve 
times by Mahmood, 216, 218, et seq. 
Invaded three times by Musaood, 
successor of Mahmood, 224. In¬ 
vaded by Ibrahim, 226. Expeditions | 
of Byram into, 227. Expeditions of ! 
Mahomed, the Gaurian, 230, 232. 
Sovereignty of, claimed by Cultub, 
234. Invaded by the Moguls, 236. 
Invaded by Timur, 244. Deplorable | 
state of the morals of the natives of, 

V. 465, 473. Rumour of an invasion 
of, by the King of the Afghauns, VI. 
154. 

India bills. See the names of the re¬ 
spective persons by whom they were 
introduced. 

Indictment, bill of, remarks on, V. 52. | 

Indigence of a people, the grand source 
of delinquency, V. 534. Remedy for 
this evil, 538. 

Indore, Holkar's capital, taken by Co¬ 
lonel Murray, VI. 479. 

Influence, one of the articles in the 
impeachment of Mr. Hastings, V. 
176. Instances of his having created 
it for corrupt purposes, 183. 

Influence, parliamentary, the baneful 
source of all our misgovcrnment, V. 
23. 

ingliah, Ambajee, seized by the English, 

VI. 501. 

Ingulph, his palace, II. 10. 

Inheritance. See Succession. 

Inland or private trade in India, severity 
of the East India Company’s proceed¬ 
ings against, I. 111. Thrown open, 
HI. 433. See further. East India 
Company. 

Innovation, aversion of the Hindus to, 
II. 23, note. Opposition to, in the 
English, condemned, ibid. 

Inquiry into the sources of revenue, 
office of, proposed and established by 


Mr. Hastings, IV. 9, 12. Severe 
strictures of the Court of Directors 
upon this office, 14. 

Insurrection, a check on the abuse of 
sovereign power, H. 432. 

Intericmers, proclamation obtained by 
the East India Company against. III. 
23. . 

Investiture of children into their class, 
Hindu ceremony of, I. 444, note. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, on tire Celtic 
manners of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, quoted, I. 268, note. 

Johnson, Mr. deprived of his seat in 
the Madras Council, IV. 138. 

Johnson, Mr. assistant resident to Fy- 
zoolla Khan, his misrepresentations of 
that Prince, IV. 418. 

Johnstone,Commodore, bis engagement 
with SuffVein, in Praya Bay, IV. 207- 

Jones, Sir William, quoted on the Hindu 
pedigrees and fables, I. 137, note, 
138, note. On the Mahomedan law 
of succession, 213, note. On the 
mutilations practised by the Hindus, 
218. Uses inaccurately the word 
paramount, 1. 2()0, note. Quoted on 
the tenure of land in India, 262. 
On the theology of the Hindus, 298, 
note. On the ninth Avatar of the 
Hindus, 310, note. On the acknow¬ 
ledgment, by the learned Indians, of 
only one Supreme Being, 320, note. 
On the prevalence among nations of 
pure theism, 324, note. On the simi¬ 
larity of the Pagan deities, and their 
similar derivation, 332, note. On the 
morality of the Hindus, 362. On 
the Sanscrit being vernacular in Hin¬ 
dustan, 370, note. On the habitual 
perjury of the Hindus, 402. Ascribes 
falsely three inventions to the Hindus, 
II. 40, and note. On the state of 
the mechanical arts with the Chinese, 
43. Mistaken in his ideas of the 
Hindu poet Valmic, and his poem 
entitled Ramayan, 47, note. Hyper¬ 
bolizes the merit, in representation, 
of the Sacantola, drama of the Hin¬ 
dus, 53. Exaggerated merit attributed 
by him to the Hindu poem, entitled 
Shah Namu, 57. His account of the 
Vedanti doctrine, 71. Accused of 
not understanding the doctrines of 
Berkeley and Hume, 72. Charged 
with being ignorant of the intercourse 
which subsisted between the Hindus 
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and ihe people of the West, 97, note. 
His credulity respecting the Hindus, 
IOj. Says of the Pundits, that they 
deal out the law as they please, and 
make it where it is not ready made, 
ibid. note. Entertains extravagant 
notions of Hindu civilization, 138. 
Mistaken in supposing the Hindus 
never went abroad, ibid. note. His 
extravagant panegyrics of the wan¬ 
dering Arabs, 140. Charged with 
being blind in his theories, to every 
thing but what is in his own favour, 
164, note. Supposes the Indian king 
llama, to be the Raamaah of Scrip¬ 
ture, the son of Cnsb, 165, note. 
Characterizes the Hindu code as a 
system of despotism and priestcraft, 
artfully conspiring for tht support of 
each other, 10'7. Quoted on trie me-, 
dicinal use, by the wandering Tartars, 
of herbs and minerals, 185, note. 
Supposed to have erroneously used the 
word immaterial, in his translation of 
the Instilutc.s of Menu, 4()1. 

Jones, Major-General, succeeds Colo¬ 
nel Murray in the coinmatid of the 
Bombay army, VI. 4()(j. 

Ishmael, his conquests, II. 283. 

Isis, inscription on the statue of, I. 2g2. 

Ispahan, taken by an Afghaun Chief, 
II. Spy. Retaken by Thamas Koolee 
Khan, 400. 

Issoof, Mahomed, III. 214. His con¬ 
test with the Nabob of Carnatic and 
the English, 34.5. Defeats Hyder 
Ali at the pass of Natam, 408. Ad¬ 
mirable character of his government, 
IV. 240. 

Judges, in India, temptation to mis¬ 
conduct taken (tom, by taking away 
their fees, IV. 268, V. 42(5. Regu¬ 
lations respecting judges of criminal 
proceedings, 429. Periodical reports 
rerjuired of judges, 430. How ap¬ 
pointed in India, .520. 

Judicature, Hindu, I. 185, 232. Qua¬ 
lities desirable in a judicatory, 245. 
New judicature in India, in I72O, 
account of, HI. 17. New judicature 
of 1773, 444. Courts of judicature 
in India, instruments by which the 
powerful oppress the weak, 468. Plan 
for the improvement of the civil judi¬ 
cature, IV. 7. Plans of judicature 
instituted by Lord Cornwallis, V. 
*20, 422, 428. Lord Mornington's 


ideas of the properties desirable in a 
judicial and financial system of go¬ 
vernment, VI. 223. See further. Su¬ 
preme Court, and Justice. 

Jup^Iers, Hindu, and others, I. 415. 

J uida, mode of calculation by the ne¬ 
groes of, H. 93. 

Jumla, Emir, deserts the cause of Data, 
through the stratagem of Aurung- 
zebe,IL’339. 

Jumna, engagement with the petty 
princes near, VI. 449. 

Jumnajee Anna, add^Salsette and Ikis- 
, sein to the conquests of the Mahrai- 
las, HI. 527. 

Junkojc*, Mahratta chief, defeated by 
Siijah ad Dowla, II. 418.- 
Jura, double meaning of the word with 
the Romans, and absurdity of the 
English lawyers in adopting it, 1. 
195, note. 

Jurisprudence, Hindu, nature of, 1. 
182. 

Justice, fine imposed in India on every 
applicant for, V. 453. Deplorable 
state of the administration of, in In¬ 
dia, 460. Giving a good admini¬ 
stration of, to India, not impossible, 
512. How to be effected, ibid. 614, 
620. Vices opposed to the admini¬ 
stration of justice, 521. Remedies 
for those vices, ibid. 528. Character 
of the courts of justice in India, one 
cause of the delinquency of the peo¬ 
ple, 540. 

Kallcan, plundered by Sevagee, H. 300 
Kam Buksh, mortally wounded in a 
contest for the succession, II. 376. 
Kanoge, taken by Mahmood, 11. 219. 
Keating, Dr. his account of the early 
genealogy of the Irish, I. 133. 
Keigwin, Captain, revolt of, at Bom¬ 
bay, against the East India Company, 
I. 103. 

Kei Kobad, his love of pleasure, 11. 
245. Particulars of his father’s inter¬ 
view with, to reclaim him, 246. Dies 
of 3 palsy, 247. 

Kelleram, evidence of his unfitness as 
a renter, not admitted on Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s trial, V. 151. 

Kelly, Colonel, dies in defending the 
passes to Carnatic from Mysore, V’. 
293. 

Kelly, Captain, commands a column at 
the taking of Deeg, VI. 489. 
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Kennaway, Captain, sent to tlie Court 
of Nizam All to negotiate the surren¬ 
der of the Gunloor Circar, V. 262. 

Kennaway, Sir John, recommends en¬ 
gagements with the Nizam, which 
would render the English masters of 
his country for ever, VI. 21. 

Khais.-», principal olfice of revenue, re¬ 
formed, HI. 466. 

Khulasetiil 'I’uwarie, historical Hindu 
book, 11. 151. 

Khundch Ran, his birth, VI. .114. Pro¬ 
claimed head pf the llolkar family, 
3I<1, 320. 

Kings, Hindu ideas of, I. 175. Mode 
in which Hindu kings consult with 
their iilini-sters, 179, nod note. 
Military duties of Hindu kings, 180. 
Judicial duties, 182. Kings and great 
men receive all the general titles of 
the ilcily, 336, note, boot of a king 
placed in heaven, why, 369. All 
Rings fond of hunting, 4l6. Table 
of Hindu kings, 11. 150. 

KirrunI, book written by Nannuk, gives 
rise to a .sect, II. 378- 

Kistnaghery, daring but unsnccessfn! 
attempt of Colonel Maxwell upon, 
V.34t. 

Kivcloor, ransacked for treasures by 
Lally, HI. 199. 

Knox, Captain, his march to Patna, 
111. 266. llis gallant defeat of the 
Naib of Poorauia, 267. Commands 
a column in a night attack on the 
camp of Tippo Sail), V. 364, 369. 

Knox, traveller, describes the Chinese 
as if born solely for hewing rocks, j 
11. 12, note. I 

Koempfer, on ihc form of the Hindu 
government, tpiotcd, 1. 177, note. 
Om the superior skill of the Japanese 
in all handicrafts, 11. 42, note. 

Kokiin, or (k)iican, whole region of, 
taken by Sevagee, 11. 360. 

Kooli Khan, Maiimnmtid, snbahdar of 
Allahabad, one of the confederacy 
ag.iinst Rengal, HI. 253. Taken 
prisoner and put to death, 256, 486'. 

Kor.ni, superior in composition to any 
woik of the Hindus, 11. ,')9, note. 

Kummer.ad Diet) Khan, appointed vizir 
by Mahomed Shah, 11. 405. Killed 
in his tent by a cannon ball, in the 
war with Ahmed Abdallec, 408. 

L.;botirdonnais, governor of the French 


Indian islands, takes Madras, HI. 
46. Account of, 49. His engage¬ 
ment with the English fleet otV Fort 
St. David, 57. Dissensions between 
him and Dupleix, 60. Honourable 
treatment he receives when made a 
prisoner by the English, 63. His 
unhappy fate in France, 64. 

Lagnndy, settlement at, by the English 
East India Company, 1. 53. 

Lahore, pillaged by the Malioniedans 
under Mahmood, 11. 221. Taken 
by Ahmed Abdalce, 408. Taken by 
the Seiks and Malirattas, 419. 

Lake, General, commendations bestow¬ 
ed on him by the Governor-ficneral, 
VI. 394. Takes the field, 396. The 
destruction of General Perron his 
main object, 408. Marches towards 
Delhi, 414. Title bestowed on bun 
by the Emperor, 420. Mis inarch to 
Agra, 421. Takes possession of Agra, 
422. His gall.intry in the battle of 
Laswaree, 426. Defeats part of Hol- 
kar’s cavalry, 4.87. Authorized to 
open a negotiation with Sciinlia, 
527, ■‘j37. His proceedings with Hol- 
i kar, .738 ; towards the Rajah of .lyo- 
poie, 64-0: towanis the llajahs of 
I Rliui tpore and Macherry, .‘)4i. 

I Lalandc, II. 111. 

Lai D.ing, treaty of, between F'yzoolla 
Khan and the Nabob of Oude, Ill. 
.512, IV. 409. 

Lail Koor, concubine of jehandar Shalt, 
II. 382. 

Lally, Count I)e, his arrival at Fort St. 
David with a strong reinforcement 
from F'rance, III. 183. His preci¬ 
pitate conduct, 184. His character, 
192. Outrages the feelings of the 
Hindus, 193. Excites the aniinosiiy 
of his countrymen in India, ibid. 
State of his forces, ibid, llis ope¬ 
rations cramped by the want of su|)- 
plics, 196. llis expedition against 
Tanjore, I98. Takes Arcoi, 204. 
Is joined by Bnssy, 205. His ope¬ 
rations against Madras, 207. Com¬ 
pelled to abandon the siege, 212. His 
mortification at the departure of 
d’Achc, from Pondicherry, 218. Dis¬ 
agrees with Uussv as to operations 
against Wandewash, 222. Is defeat¬ 
ed, 225. Endeavours to obtain as¬ 
sistance from Mysore for the protec¬ 
tion of Poudicherry, 228. Judicious 
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plaTi formed liy him, for attacking 
llie English, disconcerted, 230. Com- 

i celled, for want of stores, to surrender 
^ondiclwrry, 233. Atrocious cruelty 
with which he was treated hy his 
countrymen on bis return to France, 
234. His exeention denominated a 
** murder coininiltcd with the sword 
of justice,” 23(). flisson a Member 
of thcConsiituent Assembly,on the re¬ 
duction of the French monarchy, ibid. 
Land, nature of the tenure of, with the 
Hindus, I. 2.&6, 27(), note. TIve sove- 
reign generally the proprietor of, with 
rude nations, 253, 2()2, note. Royal 
grant of land engraved on copper 
found among the ruins of Monguir, 
2(il, note. Picture of the general 
nwde of occupying land, and sharing 
its produce, in India, 2()h. Tenure 
of land in Europe, after the. conquest 
of the Gothic nations, 27s, 

Language, copiousness ascribed to the 
Sanscrit language, II. 80. Hednnd- 
ancy in language as great a defect as 
delicicncy, 3J. Onalitics forming the 
perfection of bmgna^-e, ibid. note. 
Language of the C'hili.ms, Malays, 
and Mexicans, 82. Language of the 
Anglo-Saxons, 83. 

I^rkius, Air. his evidence on ^Ir. 

Hastings’s trial, V. 2K). 

Laswarcc, haide of, VI. 423. 

Laurence, Major, commissioned to 
command (he uh<^)le of the ('0111- 
pany’s forces in India, 111. 70. Taken 
prisoner in tlie trendies of l^indi- 
clierry, 72. 'i'akcs Dev i-(>>tah, 82. 
Joins Nazir .Tung with a reinforce¬ 
ment of Ooo Europeans, f)(). lie- 
turns to England, at a critical period 
for his arniv, 102. Ueiurns from 
Fuigland, and joir.s the army with a 
reinforcement at Arcot, 1(K). Ac¬ 
cused hy Dupleix of having cotn- 
inarided ihe murder of Chnnda Saheb, 
111. Otfeals the French rx*ar Bahoor, 
I 1,5. Character of him and his army, 
117, Summoned to the defence of 
Triconopoli, 1 If)* Heads the troops 
in the defence of Madras against the 
French, 208 . 

Law, M. blamed for not having inter¬ 
cepted a reinforcement sent under 
Major Lawrence to Arcot, III. lOf), 
note. His retreat to Scringham, con- 
deimicd by Dupleix, deemed prudent 


Ity the English, 110, note. Reveals 
lo Suraja Dowla the disaffection of 
his principal officers, 162. With the 
Mahrattas, invades Patna, 242. Re¬ 
pulsed in an attack upon Patna, and 
compelled lo abandon ihe siege, 2()5. 
Distinction witlt which he is treated 
l»v the jMiglish on being taken pri¬ 
soner, 27f), and note. 

Law, Mr. one of the council for Mr* 
Hastings, V. 87. Appeals against the 
strong anhnadversions of Mr. Burke, 
and opposes the mode of proceeding, 
88. Mis censure of br()w-I>cating 
witnesses, 102. Dictum by him, 
that accusation without proof is 
slander, investigated, 134. Rebukt'tl 
for intemperate language, 13(>. Ad¬ 
monished by the Lord Chancellor, 
137* Hisspirited remonstrance against 
the managers, 1()2, note. His de¬ 
fence of Mr. Hastings, 191. 

Law, Mr. brother of the preceding. Ins 
speech on a motion of thanks to tlw 
managers of Mr. ilasiing?s’s trial, \, 
221 . 

Law, Mr. Member of the Provincial 
Council at Patna, prosecuted by the 
Supreme Court in India, IV. 288. 

Law, martial. East India Company cw- 
trusted wiili the exercise or, 1. 52. 
Instance of its exercising it, 97. 

Laws, Hindu code of. See Hindus. 
When two laws command opposite 
things, both held valid hy the Hindus, 
I. 2'12. Alinntencss of detail in laws 
no proof of refinement, 21v8, 'rK)ic. 
Cruelty and the principle of rctnlia- 
tiou, features of the laws of a vu le 
people, 217- Qualities desirable in a 
l>ody of laws, 242. No nation has 
so great a portion of unwritten laws 
as the English, 244. Taxes on 'law 
proceedings, a mine of immorality, 
251. Resemblance of the laws of Uve 
Mahomedans to those of the Honinns, 
English, and other nations, IL 441. 
Benefit, as to laws, conferred on the 
French liy Napoleon, 443. Defects 
of the English code of laws, ibid. 
English laws charged with being 
more cruel than the Mahomedan law 
of mutilation, 447. Mischief of ill- 
worded and indefinite laws, IV. 1()8. 
Interpretation of law by courts of 
law and by parliament, how, difl'crcnu 
V. 73. Wherever the law is uncer- 
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tirin, or unknown, lervitude eriiits, 
£43. Impost on commencement of 
suits of law in India, abolished by 
Lord Cornwallis, 426. The object 
of a body of laws, to define and 
secure rights, 432. Irrational notions 
of Englishmen on the subject of law, 
4.33. Suits of law few, where the 
administration of justice is good, 463. 
Number of suits of law, a test of the 
administration of justice, Jbid. De¬ 
fects of the law in India, one of the 
causes of the depravity of the people, 
4“ 4. 

l.aw-suits, committee of, at the India 
House, its functions, HI. 7. 

lawyers, wish to establish a belief, that 
it is criminal to express blame of 
them, V. 2.^0. Publicity and censure 
the grand remedy for their miscon¬ 
duct, ibid. 

Leeds, Duke of, impeached for receiv¬ 
ing a bribe, I. 1 lH. 

Legislation, curious definition of, VI. 
226, note. 

l..eslie. Colonel, commands a force, 
destined to march across India, from 
Bengal to Bombay, IV. 31. Receives 
instructions not to proceed beyond 
Berar, 33. In the course of his pro¬ 
gress engages in negotiations and 
transactions with the local chiefs, 38. 
Accused of delay, and recalled, but 
dies before the order reaches him, 
40. 

Leslie, John, Scotch Professor of 
Mathematics, on the mathematical 
science of the Hindus, quoted, II. 
98. 

I.etting and hiring, law of, with the 
Hindus, I. 202. Language of Eng¬ 
lish law defective on this branch of 
contract, ibid. note. 

Levant Company. SeeTurls^. 

Life, periods into which it is divided by 
the Hindus, I. 376. 

Lindsay, Sir John, apfiointed king’s 
commissioner in India, IV. 60. 
Alarm of the Company’s servants, 
on learning the powers with which 
he is invested, 62. Consequences 
arising from his investure, ibid. As¬ 
sumes authority over the President 
and Council of Madras, 63. Widens 
the difference between the Nabob 
and Presidency in Carnatic, 66. Is 
^recalled, 71. 


Lingam, Hindu worship of, 1.36s, and 
note- 

Literature, state of, in a country, the 
best test of civilization, II. 44. 
State of Hindu literature, 45. Li¬ 
terature of the Mahomedans sujierior 
to that of the Hindus, 460. 

Litigiousness, origin of, in the Hindu 
character, I. 407. 

Little, Captain, in the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, reduces the fort of Hooly 
Honore, V. 348. Defeats a detach¬ 
ment of Tippoo Saib’s army in a 
strong position on the river Toom, 

349. 

Liverpool, rapid increase of the town of, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, HI. 21. 

Livy, on the attention due to the histo¬ 
rical fables of early society, quoted, I. 
136, note. 

Loans, difference between, in the early 
and improved state of society, I. 203 
Hindu laws respecting, 205. 

Lodi, commander of an army in Dec- 
can, revolts against Shah jehan, but 
speedily repents, II. 325. H is treat¬ 
ment when called to court, and its 
consequences, 326. Proceedings of 
the Emperor against him, 328. His 
brave defence, till he fell, against the 
whole arnwof Jehan, 32C). 

Lombe, Sir Thomas, excellence of his 
patent invention for throwing silk, 
111 . 21 . 

Looms of the Hindus, wretched state 
of, H. 19. 

Lords, House of, protest by, on the 
mode of proceeding in Mr. Hastings’s 
trial, V. 92. Decidedly against ad¬ 
mitting uncertain evidence, 122. Re¬ 
port the authority of the judges on 
the subject, 124, who coincide with 
them, 125. The decision complained 
of from not being accompanied with 
the reasons on which it was founded, 
ibid. Determine in a committee, 
that the trial, according to precedent, 
was regular, 138. Proceedings of, 
previous to judgment, on the trial, 
222. Their final judgment, 224. 

Lotteries, condemned, I. 251. 

Loughborough, Lord, confirms the doc¬ 
trine of the efficiency of impeach¬ 
ment, V. 175. 

Lubin, St. adventurer to India from 
I Erance, account of, IV. 28. 

7 
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Lucatt, Lieutenant, taken prisoner by 
Holkar, VI. 475. 

Lucknow, taken by the English, Ill. 
360. Visited by Mr. Hastings, IV. 
440. 

Lutnsden, resident at Oude, resigns, 
VI. 169. 

Macartney, Lord, on the character of 
the Russians, (luoted, I. 400, xiote. 
Accounts for the excellence of the 
Chinese in dyeing scarlet, II. 21, note. 
Mathematical instruments discovered 
by him at Pekin, prove the science of 
the Chinese to have been borrowed, 
97, note, (diarged with inconsiderate¬ 
ness in his account of Chinese hus¬ 
bandry, 193. TQuolcd on the Chinese \ 
knowledge of mathematics and astro¬ 
nomy, 194, note. Appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, IV. 191. Takes 
Sadras and Pulical, ibid. Offers peace 
to Hyder and the Mahrattas, 192. 
Attacks Negapatnam against the opi¬ 
nion of the commander-in-chief, I93, 
and takes it, ig4. Urbanity of his 
conduct to Sir Eyre Coolc, who shows 
a discontented and angry spirit, 202, j 
note. Ilis contest with General ; 
Stuart, who fails in seconding his ! 
designs upon Hyder’s army, on the j 
death of its chief, 227- Puts the i 
General under arrest, and sends him ■ 
to England, 238. His, the first in- i 
stance of a servant of the King being ■ 
placed in a high station in India, : 
248. Treated treacherously by Mr. | 
Hastings, when attempting to secure ; 
harmony and co-operation, 252. Re- i 
fuses to obey the order of the Supreme : 
Council to send a second treaty of 
peace to Tippoo Saib, in which the 
Nabob of Carnatic should be included, 
257. Accused by the Nabob and j 
his instruments, of incapacity, dis- | 
orders, and cruelty, 449. Hesitation 
of the accusing parties to confirm the 
truth of their accusations by oath, 
ibid. Refuses to obey the orders of 
the Governor-General to restore to 
the Nabob his revenues, 452. Ap¬ 
pointed Governor-General, V. 34. 
Does not accept the office, 35. Re¬ 
forms proposed by him in the govern¬ 
ment of India, on his return to Eng¬ 
land, S6. Claims a peerage, 38. 

Macauley, Captain, one of a diplomatic 


.fommittee, empowered to act in the 
war with Tippoo Saib, VI, 102. 

Mackdonald, Major, gives evidence 
against the Begums, IV. 385. 

Mackenzie, Humberstone. See Hum- 
berslone. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the rude 
figures of men and monsters exhibit¬ 
ed at Ellora, quoted, II. 11, note. 
Conversation of, on theological me¬ 
taphysics, with a young Brahmen, 72. 

Macleane* Mr. confidential agent of Mr. 
Hastings, announces to the Court of 
Directors his resignation, IV. 16. 

Macleod, Colonel, appointed to the 
command of the Bengal army, IV. 
232. Wounded on board the ship 
Ranger, engaged with the Mahratta 
fleet, ibid. 

Macleod, Lord, appointed to the corn- 
command of the Madras army, IV. 
152, 155. 

Maepherson, Mr. succeeds Mr. Hast¬ 
ings as Governor-General, V. 1. 
History of his progress in the service 
of the Company, 2. Distressed state 
of the government on his taking the 
chair, 9. The first objects of his 
administration, the affairs of the Na¬ 
bob of Oude, and the proceedings of 
Scindia, 10. 

Macrae,Lieutenan t-Colonel, com mands 
a column at the taking of Deeg, VI. 
489. 

Madhoo Row, Mahratta chief, his con¬ 
test with Hyder Ali, III. 418. 

Madhoo Row, Peshwa, divisions among 
the Mahratta chiefs occasioned by his 
death, VI. 33. Succeeded by Bftjee 
Row. .See Mahrattas. 

Madras, first settlement of the East 
India Company at, 1.66. Settlement 
not approved of by the Directors, 
ibid, ^jtrected into the Presidency of 
Fort George, 70. Attacked by 
the French, III. 40. State of, ibid. 
Capitulates, 47. Restored, 74. Again 
attacked, 207. Relieved, 211., Sur¬ 
prised and nearly taken by Hyder Ali, 
420. Lands around, obtained by the 
Company, IV. 57. Disputes of its 
Presidency with .Sir John Lindsay, 
King's commissioner, 0'4. Violent 
contentions among the members of 
the Council, 116. Several members 
of the Council suspended, 118. Lord 
Pigot, the Governor, imprisoned. 
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119. Its transactions with the'Zc- 
niindars, laG. Accused by the Di¬ 
rectors of underselling the lands, 130. 
Its transactions with the Nizam, 1,32. 
Condemned by the Covernor-General 
and Council, 13(). Its governor, and 
four members of its Council, dis¬ 
missed from the Company’s service, 
138. Recommends to the Supreme 
Council peace with the Mahraltas, 
14,0. Operation of its Council and 
Select Committee against 'the Mah- 
rattas, 1.53. Alarmed at the approach 
of Hyder Ali, 1,57. Proceedings of 
the Supreme Council for assisting it, 
170. Conduct of its Council on the 
treaty of tlie Nabob of (iarnatic witli 
the Supreme Council, ipS. Causes 
of discontents in its Council, 201. 
Reduced to a state of famine, 322. 
Causes of the dissensions betweeti its 
Presidency and the Supreme Council, 
248. President of, appointed by the 
Board of Controul in opposition to 
the Directors, V. 30. Tardiness of 
its government blamed by the Go¬ 
vernor-General, 281. Its President 
condemns the war with Tippoo Saib, 
282. Views of the Madras and Ben¬ 
gal governments in relation toTippoo, 
285. Madras government recom¬ 
mends that the revenues of the Nabob 
of Arcot should be taken out of his 
hands, 302. Criticizes severely the 
arrangements respecting the Nabob 
made by Governor Campbell, 303. 
Authorised by the Supreme Council 
to execute the plan it recommended, 
S04. Thrown into alarm by the sud¬ 
den appearance of a party of horse in 
the neighbourhood, 3.’ .5. Dill'erence 
of opinion between the Governor and 
Council, on the treatment of the new 
Nabob of Arcot, VI. 58. ^ttllerenrc 
between the Madras Pres^wncy and 
the Governor-General, relative to 
warlike preparations, for invading 
Mysore, 80. 

Madura, account of. III. 132. War 
in, ibid. Pian to reduce it to more 
profitable obedience, 174. Taken 
by the English, 181. Plundered by 
Hyder Ali, 423. Corrupt and op¬ 
pressive governmerrt of, by the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, IV. 240. 

Madury, taken by Sevagee, II. 3Co. 


Mahadera.one of the gods of the irmdu.s, 
story of, 1. 312. 

Mahc, taken by the English, III. 234. 
Again, IV. 144. 

Mabmood, invades India. II. 216, 217. 
Takes Tannasar and Delhi, 218. 
Founds a TJnitersitv, 220. His ex- 
[reditiun attainsl ^innnant, 221. 
Treasures discovered by him in the 
belly of one of its idols, 222. His 
last exploit, death, and character, 22,3. 

Mahmoud the Second, his reign, II. 
238. Subjects his wife to bonsebolil 
drudgery, 240. Humanely erases a 
word criticised by an Onrrah, ibid. 

Mahmoud the Third, ilislractions of the 
entpire under his rcigir, II. 2(>i). 

Mahmood, son of Mahomed, sovereign 
in Deccan, II. 3()<). 

Mahomed, |)rophet, Hindu story of, 
II. 155, note. 

Mahomed Ali, Nabob of Carnatic, or 
Arcot, joins the army of Nazir .Jmtg, 
HI. 96. Defeated by the French, 
flies to Arcot, 99. Ofl'ers to resign 
bis pretensions to the nabobship of 
Carnatic, 100. Supported in his 
claims by the F.nglish, 102. Driven 
out of Carnatic, and obliged to take 
shelter beyond the Caverv, 103. Ob¬ 
tains assistance from Mysore, 108. 
Dispute betweerr the Farglish and 
French whether he should be ac¬ 
knowledged Nabob of ('aritatic, 121. 
Silently acknowledged such by both 
parties, 126. Vested with the ensigns 
of bis dignity at Arcot, 134. Pays 
the choLit to the Mahrattas, 180. Ac¬ 
count of his two refractory brothers, 
213. Terms on which he err joys the 
digirity of Nabob, 335. New re¬ 
quisitions on him, by the President 
and Council, 337. His |)roccedings 
against Velore, Tanjore, and the two 
Marawars, 338. Jaghire demanded 
of him by the servants of the Com¬ 
pany, 343. His contention with the 
Rajah of Tanjore respecting the 
Mound of the Cavery, 346. Carna¬ 
tic bestowed on him by the Emperor, 
with the titles of Wallau Jau, and 
Ummir nl Hind, 402. Appointed bv 
the Madras Presidency Phousdar of 
Mysore, and accused for accepting it, 
422. Commanded to return front 
the army acting against Hyder, 423. 
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RcJalions between him and the Eng¬ 
lish, IV. 57. His situation in con- 
sequenre of ceding the military de¬ 
fence of the country to the English 
rtS. Manner in which he is preyed 
upon by the English around him, 61. 
liift'erence between thePrcsidency and 
him widened by Sir John Lindsay, 
G(). Forms an alliance with the Mah- 
rattas, 70. Urges the Fniglish to 
make war upon the Rajah of Tanjore, 
yO. Sends his two sons to negotiate 
with the Rajah, S3. Terms of the 
treaty, 86. Urges the Company’s 
forces to reduce the two Maiawar 
Polygars, 87- Effects the ruin of 
these Chiefs, ()0. Asks of the Eng¬ 
lish .another war against the R.ajah of 
'i’anjore, 90. Molives on which the 
Presidency gratify his desires, 93. 
Mis contest with the Ifnlch, lul. 
Urged (in- pecuniary tiid by the Presi- I 
tiency of Madras, comdudes a treaty i 
with the Presidency in Rctigal, Iqt). 
Conduct of the Madras Council tipoti 
this ireatv, 19.8. Assignment of his 
revcttite, 300. Omitted iti the Eng- i 
lish treaty of peace with Tippoo Stiih, 
'J.'td. Made to assign the revotines 
of Cartialic, 4f6. Iiitrigoes at his 
rnort, 4.K). Etnleavottrs to defeat the 
effects of his assignmetil, 4.1'7. His 
intrigues against Lord .Macartney, 44g. 
Succeeds thereby in obtaining from 
the Snpremi; Council an order for the 
stirretulcr of the assignment, of his re- 
vennes, 4.')0 ; which Lord M.icarltiev 
refuses to obey, 4.60. Iturignes of 
Mr. Maephersoti respecting, 0. 
Payment of his debts ordered by tlie 
Board of Control, 17- Remon¬ 
strance of the Directors ott the oc¬ 
casion, 00. Amount paid of his 
debts, i'G, note. Of his new debts, 
only one million out of twenty allow¬ 
ed to be good, 08. Further arrange¬ 
ment res|iecting his debts, 097- Re¬ 
quested to stuiender his teriitory and 
revenues to the English, 30.). Hts 
attempts to defeat the purposes of the 
a.ssigmnent, 310. Cause of thediSi- 
culties in which the English were 
involved from their connexion with 
liim, 312. New aiTangemenes with 
him, Sg.'i. Dies at the advanced age 
of seventy-eight years, VI. 4p. Effects 
of the regulations made with him by 
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Lord Cornwallis in 1792,50. Suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Omdut ul Omrah, 
which see. 

Mahomed Ameeti Khan, Tooraneh 
Omrah, plans the assassination of Hus- 
sun, 11. 305. 

Mahomed, eldest son of Aurungzebe, 
marries the beautiful daughter of the 
king of Golconda, II. 335. Revolts 
in favour of Suja, at the instigation of 
his daughter, 347. Having been im¬ 
prisoned in Gualior, dies shortly after 
ills release, 348. 

Maliomed, grandson of Mtibarick, hts 
reign, 11. 278. 

Mahomed Jehangire, story of bis mar¬ 
riage, H. 31.'). Insurrections during 
his reign in Bengal, Hahar, and Odt- 
porc, 31.’). His journey to Mando, 
accompanied by tlie English Ambas¬ 
sador, 318. i^rocectls to Guzerat, 
Agra, and Sew'alic, ibid. Quells the 
rehellion of his son Churrum, 320. 
H is ill trcatmcnl of his C7eneral, at 
the instif.^alioii of the Sultana, 321. 
C V)ns|)iracv formed against him supers 
suded hy his death, 

iMahomed Alirzn, Tartar adventurer, 
aecount of. 111. 139. 

Maljoincd Hoza Khan, appointed Naib 
Duaii of Bengal, III. 3'20. Presents 
given by him for his elevation, 256. 
Severe orde^^ of the Directors to 
Mr. Ilasiings respecting him, 472. 
Is aircstcd, -173. Nature of the office 
held by him, -4/4. Acquitted, after 
a conlincmenl of two years, 483. Re¬ 
stored to his situation and power, 569. 
(-omplaiued against by the young 
Nabob of Oude, VI. Displaced 
from the care of the Nabob, 24. Or- 
dcred Jiy the Company to be re- 
s(ore||k7 

Mahon^W Shah^ title assumed by the 
son of Shah Aidum, when he as¬ 
cended the throne, II. 393. Sanc- 
lis'ms the assassination of Hussun, 
39i>- l-Iisorders in the empire from 
the weakness of his administration, 
396. Revolt of his Vizir, occasioned 
by his dissvolutcness, 397. Purchases 
peace of the Mahrottas by paying 
the chout, 399- Invaded, and his 
capital taken by Nadir, 402. Loses 
Cabul, Tatta, and part of Multan 
from his dominions, 404. Called 
into the field by Ali Mahomed Khan, 

2 R 
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4 refrafctory chief, 405. His lerrilorlft 
diminished by Ahmed Abdalee, 407. 
His death, 409. 

Mahomed, Seid, son of Subder Ali, 
murdered by a parlv of Palan soldiers, 
111 . 88 . 

Mahomed son of Ahmed, Governor of 
Tcling.ana, 11. .308. 

Mahomed, son of Mahinood, bis eyes 
put out by liis brother, 11. 223. 
Dethroned, 225. ■ 

Mahomed, son of Nizam, sovereign in 
Dercan, died of remorse for having 
executed his minister, 11. 309. 

Mahomed, styled the accomplished and 
philosophical son of Ijalin, account 
of, II. 243. 

Mahomed, the Gaurian, after taking 
Ghizni, |)enetrates into India and 
advances to Lahore, II. 228. De¬ 
feated near Tannasar, returns and 
commits immense carnage in another 
battle, 230, 231. Further exploits 
of, 232. Murdered in his tent by two 
Gickers, 234. 

Mahomed the Third, his character and { 
oppressive reign, II. 2O1. 

Mahomed the Fourth, reign of, II. 2()8. | 

Mahomedans, reduce the Hindus under i 
their subjection, II. 207. Conquer 
Persia, 212. Invade India, 2lC, 217. 
Take Delhi, 219. Overrun Cash- 
ntere and invade Lahore, 220. Take 
Sumnaut and reduce Guzerat, 222. 
Make Lahore the seat of government, 
226. Take Delhi a second lime, 231. 1 
z\dd Bahar and Bengal to their po.s- | 
sessions, 234. Invade Deccan, 2.5 1. ; 
History of their kingdoms in Deccan, i 
305. Their state of civilization com¬ 
pared with that of the Hindus, 424. 
Their classification and distribution 
of the people, 430. 'rii|i|^brm of 
government, ibid. 

Mahrattas, powerof, by whom founded, 
1.80'. Instance of the first applica¬ 
tion of the name to any tribe, 11. 2.54, j 
note. F'urther account of the origin 
of the name, and extent of country 
through which their language is 
spoken, 357, and note. Account of ^ 
their contests with Aurungzebe, 372. 
Receive the chout or fourth part of 
the revenues of Deccan, to cease from 
their predatory incursions, 889. The j 
provinces of Guzerat and Galwa re- j 
duced under their dominion, ,397. { 
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Their mode of conducting their pre¬ 
datory warfare, 398. Defeated by 
Sadut Khan, ibid. Obtain the pay¬ 
ment of the chout for a peace with 
Ahmed Shah, 399. Two of their 
chiefs defeated in their plan for the 
entire subjugation of Hindustan, 418. 
Take the provinces of Lahore and 
Multan from the Abdalee prince, 419. 
Defeated by the Abdalee prince, and 
their whole army nearly destroyed, 
420. Operations of their chiefs against 
Bussy.and SalabutJung.llI.l29.Con¬ 
duct of, in Bengal, 141. Baramahal 
ceded to them by Hyder Ali, 412. 
Defeated at Paniput, 414. I'urtlier 
proceedings of, against Hyder, 417. 
Three of their chiefs, after a treaty 
with the Mogul emperor, escort him 
to Delhi, 485. Attack Zabita Khan, 
a Rohilla chief, and defeat him in 
battle, 487. With an army of 
30,000 men ravage the country beyond 
the Ganges, and subdue the territory 
of Zabita, 492. Negotiations with, 
by the Subahdar of Oude, broken oft', 
ibid. Restore Zabita Khan and 
march against Delhi, which opens its 
gates to them, 495. Unsuccessful in 
attempting to gain over the Rohillas, 
496. English take a part against 
them, 498. Their council of eight, 
525. Leaders of the English army 
obliged to sign a treaty under their 
dictation, IV. 36, which is disavowed 
by the Supicme Council in Bengal, 
4f). War with, renewed, ibid. Lose 
Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat, 
48. Their army under Scindia defeat¬ 
ed, 49. Defeated by Captain Pop- 
ham, 50, and lose the fortress of Gua- 
lior, 52. Invade Mysore, and distress 
Hyder Ali, 68. Seek the aid of the 
English, which is refused, 70. Ne¬ 
gotiate with Mahomed Ali, ibid. 
Extent of their con(|uest3, 72. Make 
peace with Hyder, 73. With the 
English, 216. At war again with 
the English, 263. Their transactions 
in the Ghauts, 264. Termination of 
the war, 266. Negotiation with the 
Mahrattas of Poonah, 357. Terri¬ 
tories yielded up by them, by treaty, 
360. Injustice of the war with, ten¬ 
dered as evidence on Mr. Hastings's 
trial, but excluded, V. 214. Cam¬ 
paign of, with the English against 
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Tippoo, SSC. Jealous of the grow¬ 
ing power o( the English, and im¬ 
patient to reap the spoil of the Nizam, 
VI. 20. At war with the Nizam, 
28. Death of Madhoo Row, Peshwa 
of, 33. Clause relative to, in the 
English partition treaty with the Ni- 

• zam, 144. Endeavour of the Eng¬ 
lish to make the new Peshwa of Mah- 
ratta resign the military part of his 
governinent, 30.5. Negotiations for 
that purpose, 308, .top, 310. Pecu¬ 
liar crisis in Mahratta atlairs, 313. 
EHect of Jlolkar’s victory over Scin- 
dia, upon the views of the Peshwa, 
321. The Peshwa driven from 
Poonah, repairs to Basscin, 32(). 
Treaty for the resignation of his mili¬ 
tary power signed at Basscin, 328. 
Is restored, 344. New war with the 
Mahrattas, 31)3, 393. Objects of this 
war, .3p4. Benefits derived from it 
examined, 4.52, 4.5.>. For the ope- 
ratittns of this war, see Ilolkar and 
Scindia. 

Mail-cotay, Hindu temple, account of, 

ll. 10. 

Maitland, Lieutenant-tiolonel, killed in 
the assault of Bhurlpore, VI. 494. 

Malabar, coast of, ceremony of marriage 
never introduced there, I. 3j)5. Sex¬ 
ual interronr.se there, liow restricted, 
ibid. Operations of the English in 
Malabar, V. 2S)7. ]i.s territory com¬ 
pletely subdued by the English, ibid. 

Malacca, Dutch settlement of, taken by 
the English, VI. (>0. 

Malcolm, Captain, sent on an embassy 
to Persia, VI. 1()|. Terms of the 
alliance formed by him, ibid. 

Malcolm, Sir John, on tlie state of civi¬ 
lization in the time of Sapor, quoted, 
II. ]p2, note. Accuses Lord Corn¬ 
wallis of breaking faith with Tippoo 
Saib, V'. 2(j.5. Commends him for i 
his contempt, in the war with Tippoo | 
Saib, of the restricting act, 392, note. , 
Applauds Sir John Kennaway’s re¬ 
commendation of engagements with 
Nizam All, for the purpose of be¬ 
coming masters of his country, VI. 
21, note. His idea of the obligation 
created bv assistance in war, 27- 
Cited, on the negotiations at Poonah, 
84. 

Mallet, on the savages of Greenland, 
quoted, 1. 433. Says the Senndi- 


aoi 

navians coimled the uniiie* to twelve, 

II. 40, note. 

Malvilly, battle of, VI. 10.5. 

Malwa, auncxid to the Mogul domi¬ 
nions, II. ,300. Reduced under the 
dominion of the Mahrattas, 397. 

Man, reason for supposing him a recent 
creation, I. 152, note. 

Maiihy, ('aptain, his invention for 
throwing ropes on hoard vessels threat¬ 
ened with shipwreck, known before 
to the Iwench, 111. .5,5, and note. 

Manchester, rapid increase of, iii the 
early pan of the eighteenth century, 

III . 21 . 

Mandelsloe, on Indian paintings, quot¬ 
ed, II. 30, note. 

M,andcville, on the origin of the ad¬ 
miration bestowed on the profession 
of arms, quoted, I, 100, note. 

Manes, one of the Hindu sacraments, 
account of, 1. 43.5. 

Mangalore, taken by the English, IV'^. 
231. Invc.stcd by Tippoo Saib, 233. 
Diversion in its favour, 239. Defence 
of, 24?. Deplorable slate to wliich 
it was reduced previous to its surren¬ 
der, 240. 

Mnrniets, definition of, I. 376. State 
of, with the Hindus, ibid. A check 
on the abuse of sovereign power, II. 
433. VV^liere manners are good, they 
make up for many defects in the law, 

V. 479 . 

Manu.scfipts, Bengal, required from the 
badness ot the paper to be transcribed 
every ten vears, H. 97. 

Maphuz Khan, war in Madura and 
'I inevelly prolonged by him. III. 136. 
Eurther account of him, 183. In- 
struruental in occasioning an alliance 
betvveei^Nizain Alt and Hydcr Ali, 
419- A 

MarawaraPUccount of the war with, 
IV’. 87. Their ruin efi'ecicd, 90- 

Marchand, betrays Mahomed Issoof into 
the bauds of his enemies. III. 346. 

Marlborough, Earl of, sent with a Ileet 
to take possession of Bombay, I. 84. 

Marriage, ceremonies of, among the 
Hindu.s, I. 382, 445. Not known on 
the coast of Malabar, 395. First in¬ 
stituted among the Greeks by Cecrops, 
and among the Egyptians by Meftes, 
396, note. Not observed by the 
Nassamones in Africa, nor by be 
ancient Indians of Pern, Ibid. 
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Martial Law. Se* Law. I 

Maskelyne, Mr. III. 366. 

Masulipatam, factory of the East India 
Company established at, II. 53. 
Taken by the French, III. 98. Af¬ 
ter a severe struggle surrendered to 
the English, S52. 

Mathematics, Hindu knowledge of, II. 

97. 

Matthews, General, invades Mysore, 

IV. 230. Takes Bednore a'nd other 
places, ibid. Refuses to divide any | 
portion of the spoil, 231. Superseded, I 
232. Surprised in Bednore and taken j 
prisoner, 233. 

Maurice, Mr. acknowledges the nion- 
struosity of the Hindu notions of the 
mundane system, I. 32g, note. On 
the historic poetry of the Hindus, 
quoted, II. 47. On the ancient kings 
of India, l65, note. 

Mauritius, island, origin of the name, 
III. 48. 

Mauziiii, second son of Auritngzebe, 
from his father’s fears of him, recallerl 
from the government of Guzerat, II. 
.349. Declared heir to the throne, 
and his name changed to Shah Au- 
liim, ibid. His eftorts in his father’s 
illness to secure tlic succession, 350. 
Sent against Sevagee, 303. Charac¬ 
terized as celebrated for his astrono¬ 
mical learning, ibid. note. Recalled 
from the army, 365. Sent into Con- 
can to reduce the Mahratla fortresses 
on the sea coast, 370. Imprisoned, 
with his sons, for remonstrating 
against the treachery aimed at the 
K^ing of Golconda, 371. Contest 
with his brother Azim, for the succes¬ 
sion, on the death of his father, 374. 
Ascends the throne, 376^11 is con¬ 
test with his brother l^^kBuksh, 
who is mortally woundeolHd. His 
expedition against the Seiks, 377. 
His death, 380. Further mention of, 
III. 139. 

Maxwell, Colonel, invades Baramahl, 

V. 293. Effects a junction with 
General Medows at Caveripatam, 
294. Commands a detachment in a 
night attack on the camp of T ippoo 
Saib, 362. Killed in the battle of 
Aisye, VI. 430. 

Mean motion, astronomy of the Hindus 
accurate respecting, II. 91. 


Medical art, state of, with the Hindus, 
II. 183. 

Medows, appointed to the command of 
a land force in a secret expedition. 
IV. 206. Arrives with his troops in 
India, 2O9. Appointed Governor of 
Madras, V. 284. His instructions 
respecting Tippoo Saib, 285. Cor¬ 
respondence between him and Tippoo, 
287. His proceedings with the army 
in Mysore, 288. Returns to Madras, 
296. Happy turn of thought by, on 
the army being apprehensive of a 
mine, 339, note. Commands a co¬ 
lumn in the night attack on Tippoo, 
362,371. Instance of the harmony 
subsisting between him and Lord 
Cornwallis, 367, note. His gallant 
conduct in the siege of Seringapatam, 
378. Resigns his share of prize mo¬ 
ney, 387- 

Meeran, son of Meer Jaffier, his atro- 
citie.s when left by his father Gover¬ 
nor ofChandernagor, III. 241. Com¬ 
motions occasioned by his fear at 
Moorshedabad, 245. His designs 
against Dooloob Ram, 246. Cha¬ 
racterized as cruel and brutal, 254. 
Sows the seeds of a new war, 259. 
H is conduct in a battle with the Eng¬ 
lish against the Emperor, 263. Kill¬ 
ed by lightning, 20<). Question of 
making his son Nabob of Bengal, 
319- 

Merchants, Hindu, singular method of 
numeration practised by, in purchases 
and sales, I. 418, note. Ceremonies 
enjoined them, 444, 445. 

Messengers, Hindu, rate at which they 
will travel, I. 411. 

Metaphysical speculations, belong to a 
rude as well as a cultivated state of 
society, II. 67. Instances in proof, 
68. Metaphysical ideas of the Hin¬ 
dus, 462. 

Metempsychosis, Hindu notion of, I. 
135, note, 371. 

Mexicans, their chronology, I. 134. 
Their worship of a Supreme Being, 
and names by which they address 
him, 297, note. Their buildings, 
II. 7. Excel in sculpture and casting 
of metals, 34, note. Their paintings, 
37, note. Character of their poetry, 
S7, note. Excellence of their lan¬ 
guage, 82, and note. Care ascribed 
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to then) ill th» education of their 
youth, 106, note. JVliitaken notions 
of the Spaniards respecting their civi¬ 
lization, 143, note. 

Mickelbourne, Sir Edward, his licence 
to trade to the East Indies, I. 25. 

Middleton, Dr. on the fundamental 
principles of modern philosophy de¬ 
rived from the ancients, quoted, 11. 
107. 

Middleton, Mr. Nathaniel, placed hy 
Mr. Hastings as private agent with 
the Nabob of Glide, III. .506. Part 
of his correspondence in that capacity 
suppressed ny Mr. Hastings, 520. 
Returns, and Mr. Bristow sent to 
supply his place, 524. Present re¬ 
ceived by hint from Munny Begum, 
558. Re-appointed to the court of 
the Nabob, IV. 17. Removed again 
and re-appointed, 373. Report made 
by him of the character and conduct 
of the Nabob, 377. Instructed to 
plunder the Begums, if the Nabob 
refuses the office, 3g2. His quarrel 
with Mr. Hastings, 4(i0. Accused by 
Mr. Hastings, and found guilty of 
remissness in his duty, 403. Ex¬ 
amined as a witness on Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s trial, V. 101, 102. 

Mignan, Colonel, VI. 112. j 

Military order in society, ranks high as ! 
civilization is low, I. Iliti. Rude 
state of the military art with the 
Hindus, 180, 11. 184, and note. 

Millar, Mr. of Glasgow, on the division 
of nations into classes, quoted, I. 157, 
note. On the treatment of servants | 
in primitive times, lOg. On the 
condition of women of the American 
tribes, 38g, note. Only writer from 
whom elucidations of llindu history 
can be drawn, II. 13g. 

Milton, on the pretended origin of the 
English, quoted, I. 133, note. On 
the superstitious respect of the In¬ 
dians to vermin, ,36g, note. 

Minchin, Commandant at Calcutta, ac- , 
cused of quitting it improperly. III. ! 
148. ! 

Ministers, mode in which the Hindu 
sovereigns consult with them, I. 17g, 
and note. 

Mirepoix, Duke de. Ambassador of 
France to superintend a iiegotlation 
for peace between the French and 
English East India Companies, HI. 
123. 


Mir/.apha Jung, Nabob of Beejapore, 
account of. III. 90. Surrenders him¬ 
self to Nazir Jung, 97. Vested with 
the power of Subahdar, 100. Shot 
through with an arrow, 101. By 
the generosity of Bussy, his son vest¬ 
ed with the powers enjoyed by the 
father, 127. 

Mofussul Duanee Adaulut, civil court 
in India, how constituted. III. 470. 

Moguls, embassy sent by Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth to the Emperor of, I. 19. 
Embassy to, by James the First, 2g. 
Em|>eror of, gives permission to the 
East India Company to trade in 
Orissa, 58. State of the Mogul em¬ 
pire, II. 137. Moguls take Pekin, 
237. Conquer Persia, ibid. Invade 
India, 251, 252, 253. Plunder l!)ec- 
can, 255. Reduce Carnatic, 261. 
hound a kingdom In Deccan, 264. 
Origin of their dynasty, 283. Their 
learning, 426. Itngllsh embassy to 
their Emperor Feroksere, HI. 27. 
Their confederacy against Bengal, 
253. Defeat the Governor of Bahar, 
261. Defeated by the English near 
Patna, 263. Form a treaty with the 
English, 362. 

Mohabet, General of the army of Je- 
hangire, his persecutions by the Sul¬ 
tana, and generous conduct under 
them, II. 321. Appointed by .Shah 
Jehan Commander-in-Chief of his 
forces, 325. His generous proceed¬ 
ing towards the Rajah of Bundciciind, 
whom he held subdued, 326. Go¬ 
vernment of Candesh conferred on 
him, 330. Having taken Doivlat- 
abad, and laid siege to Telingana, falls 
sick and dies, 33 1. 

Mohee aUunnat, placed on the throne 
by GhnR, on tlie death of Aurung- 
zebe, II. 4ig. 

Mohtesib, office of. III. 468. 

Mohurree, Indian clerks so denomi¬ 
nated, 1II. 14. 

Moiz ad Dien, son of Shah Aiiliim, 
and governor of Multan, 11. 374. 
Defeats his brothers, and sur-ceeds to 
the throne under the title of Jehandar 
Shah, 382. Suffers himself to be 
governed by a concubine, ibid. De¬ 
feated by Feroksere, and deprived of 
his throne, 384. 

Molina, on the names given to the 
Deity by the Araucanians, quoted, 
1.291,potc. On the language and 
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graiimiar of the Chilians, quoted, II. 

8 ^. 

Moluccas, trade begun with, by the 
English, 1. 10. Portuguese e>|)cllcd 
from, by the Dutch, 36. Exclu¬ 
sive right to, claimed by the Dutch, 
51 . 

Monaim Khan, made Vizir to Shah 
Aulum, II. 3?;>. 

Money, not known in Persia, till the 
time of Dariii.s Ilystaspes, I. 280, 
note. I'irst coined, in India, by Ak- 
bar, IT. 183. 

Alonghccr taken by the English, 111. 
308. 

Monopoly, of the East India Company, 
national and parliamentary jrroceeu- 
ings against, in l690, I. 1 10. 

Monson, Major, appointed to super¬ 
sede Sir Eyre Coote in the army be- j 
fore Pondicherry, III. 230. In his | 
first operation against Pondicherry, | 
is wounded, 231. Appointed one of i 
the members of the Supreme Coun- , 
cil, 457, 518. llisdeaih gives Mr. 
Hastings the superiority in the Coun¬ 
cil, and the direction of government, 
IV. 8. 

Monson, Colonel, vt'ounded in the at¬ 
tack on the fort of Alighur, VI. 411. 
Left by General Welle.slcy to guard 
Holkar’s motions, 473. His detach¬ 
ment takes the fort of Hinglais-Ghur, ' 
474. Upon Holkar’s advance, he ! 
retreats, 475. l.oss of his irregular \ 
cavalry, ibid. Obliged to abandon j 
liis guns, 476. Attacked in crossing 1 
the river Hannas, 478. Retreats to '■ 
Agra in great confusion, 479. Com¬ 
mands a colunin in the attack of 


I sieges, V’. 326 : of the death of Colo¬ 
nel Ercdcrick, 327.. 

! Moorehouse, Colonel, his death and 
character, V. 318, note. 

! Moorshedabad, taken by the English, 
HI. 169,306. Opinion of the judges 
of, respecting the moral character of 
the Indians, V. 5O9, 533. 

I Moraba, sides with Sucaram Haboo in 

! favour of Ragoha, 1V. 34. 

! Moracin, Governor of Masulipatam, 

i 111.206. 

j Morad, son of Shah Jehan, his cliarac- 

I ter, 11.338. On his father’s illness, 
joins Aurungzebe against the other 
claimants of the throne, 339. Treat¬ 
ed treacherously by Aurungzebe, and 
sent prisoner to Agra, 343. 

Morality, the grand test of religion, I. 
341. Pure language of the Hindus 
respecting, common to all rude na¬ 
tions, 360. Morality, with rude na¬ 
tions, almost always degraded by re¬ 
ligion, 362. Loose morality, and 
harsh austerities, combined in the re¬ 
ligion of a rude people, 364. The 
doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
nieiits of no service to morality, 374. 
Dissolution of morals in India a.s- 
cribed to I-'.nglish regulations, V. 47.'!. 

Morari Row, Governor of Trichinopoly, 
111.88. Cf^mmands the Mahrattas, 
acting with the French army, 118. 
Offers alliance with tiie English, 180. 
His territories conquered by Hydcr 
Ali, 415. His territories restored to 
him, 418. 

More, Sir Thomas, on grammatical dis¬ 
tinctions and subtleties, quoted, 11. 
79, note. 


Bhurtporc, 49.:). Morninglon, Lord, appointed Governor- 

Moiitague, Lady Mary Wortb|^ on the General of India, VI. 63. Arrives at 

Turkish mosques, quot^^ll. 14, C 'alcutta64. Impression of the Sultan 

note. of Mysore’s proclamation on his 

Montesquieu, on the tenure of land, mind, 65. Resolves on immediate 

quoted, I. 263, note. On the reli- war with Tippoo Saib, 68. Com- 

gious worship of the Persians, 340, nclled to relinquish his intention, 80. 

note. Makes a new treaty w ith Nizam Ali, 

Mpntfessor, Colonel, VI. 99. 81. Instructive view of his demands 

Moodoo Kistna, favourite dubash of on Tippoo, 90. Rises in his de- 

Lord Pigot, HI. 105. niands, gs. Commences war, Q6. 

Moor, mosTcms in India so denominated. Amount of the forces sent by him 

111.65. against Tippoo, 97. The entire des- 

Moor, John, ship-carpenter, instru- truction of Tippoo hi,s ultimate view 

mental, by his ingenuity, in the tak- in the wars. 111. Manner in which 

ing of Devi-Cotah, HI. 82. -he settles the territory of Mysore, on 

Moore, Lieutenant, his account of the the defeat and death of Tippoo, 137. 

slow proceedings of the Mahrattas in Meditates important changes in Oude, 
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Sends away from Onde all 
British subjects not employed by the 
Company, 154. Sends an embassy to 
the kina of Persia, l6l. Presses the 
Vizir Ali to reform his military go¬ 
vernment, 106. His subsequent treat¬ 
ment of the Vizir, 173. 'Sends his 
brother Henry Wellesley to him.^Oq. 
Projects a journey through the Oude 
country, 2 i 6. His transactions with 
the Nabob of Oude, 219. His nego¬ 
tiation with the Peshwa, 308. With 
Holkar, 336, With Scindia, 33f). 
Prepares for war with the Mahrattas, 
352. Gives to General Wellesley 
plenipotentiary powers for peace or 
war, 352. His plans for conducting 
the war, 394. His views with re¬ 
spect to Scindia, 446. Concludes a 
treaty with him, 448. His account 
of the benefits resulting from the de¬ 
fensive alliances and the war, 452. 
That account investigated, 455. 
Seeks peace with Holkar, 463. Re¬ 
solves to conquer, but give away his 
dominions, 469. Provides for the 
Emperor and his family, 482. His 
newjtlan of defence against Scindia 
and Holkar, 512. Succeeded by Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis, 516. Company’s 
opinion ofhis administration, 517. 

Mortir, Ali, negotiates w ith the French 
for the Nabobship of Carnatic, III. 

117. Attempt by the F-nglish to sub¬ 
jugate him, iiosuccessful, 13 . 5 . Pro¬ 
ceedings of Mahomed Ali against 
him, 333 . 

Moscow, its magnificence, II. 183, 
note. 

Mostyn, Mr. English resident at Poonah, 
III. 536. Appointed one of the ^ 
Committee to settle the government 1 
of Poonah, IV. 35. , 

Motte, Mr. performs a journey to the 
diamond mines of Orissa, I. 263. 
Quoted on the abject state ot wotnen 
in India, 388, note. On the feroci¬ 
ous and cowardly character of the 
Hindus, 406, note. On the Hindu 
music, 11.38. 

Mubarick, son of Alla, character ofhis 
reign, II. 256. 

Mubarick, son of Chiaer, assassinated 
after a just attd humane reign of four¬ 
teen years, II. 277- 

Mubarick, nephew of Shcre, usurps ,the 
throne by the assassination of the 
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son of Selim in his mother’s arms, II. 

, 291. 

I iMudkul, taken by Sahjee, father of 
Sevagee, II. 35g. 

Muftee, office of, III. 468. 

Mujahid, son of Mahomed, assassinated 
by his uncle Daood, II. 306. 

I Mmr, Colonel, arrives at Gohund to 
I the relief of Colonel Carnac, IV. 
j 266.* Etnpowered to treat with 

I Scindia, ibid. His instructions on 

that occasion, V. 11. 
j Multan, part of, detached from the 
I dominions of the Mogul and added 
j to those of Nadir Shah, II. 4i)4. 
Taken by the Seiks and Mahrattas, 419. 
Mill waggle, fort, taken by Hyder Ali, 

III. 423. 

Munnoo, Meer, Governor of Mviltan, 
purchases the retreat of Ahmed Ah- 
dalee from his province, II. 411. 
Generosity of Ahdalee to him wlieu 
defeated, ibid. Viceroy, under Ah¬ 
dalee, of Multan and Lahoic, when 
he dies, 415. 

Mnnny Begum, her appointment to the 
guardianship of the young Nabob of 
Bengal, 111. Ifg. Presents made by 
her to Mr. Hastings, and .Mr. Mid- 
I dieton while she held the ollice, 5,)? 
Removed by the Council in opposi¬ 
tion to Mr. Ilaslings, 558. Replaced, 

IV. 25. Investigation by the mana¬ 
gers of iMr. ll.istings’s trial, of her 
aiqiointinent to the ollice of Nail) 
Subah of Oude, V. 1 I 1. Record,s con¬ 
cerning her present to Mr. Hastings, 
excluded as ei idence on his trial, 128, 
et scq. 

I Mnnro, Sir Hector, takes the command 
of the army at Patna, III. 312. Sub¬ 
dues a nuniny, 313. Defeats the 
armW of the Mogul Emperor and 
Suja Dowla, 314. Terms on which 
he concludes a treaty with those 
powers, 315. Appointed one of the 
Madras Council and Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces, IV. 122. Cen¬ 
sured by the East India Company, 
138. Takes Pondicherry, 142. Com¬ 
mands the first division of the army 
against Hyder Ali, and defeats him, 
183. His disagreement with General 
Stuart in a subsequent battle with 
Hyder, 186. Commands the expe¬ 
dition against Negapatnam and other 
Dutch sctllcmenls, 191. 
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Murray, Colonel, advances into the 
heart of Holkar’s dominions in Mal- 
wa, and takes his capital, VI. 47^. 

Musaood,sonof Mali mood, makes three 
incursions into India, 11.223. De¬ 
feated by the Turkmans, 224. De¬ 
posed by a mutiny in hisarmy, 225 

Musaood, son of Fcroze, his reign, II. 
238 

Music, of the Hindus, totally devoid of 
excellence, 11. 37. Skillof the'Peru- 
vians in, 38, note. 

Mutilation, pnnisinnent practised by 
the Hindus, I. 218, and note. Ba¬ 
nishment .substituted by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis instead of, V. 4(j5. 

Mutiny. Sec army. 

Mutseddies. or Brahmen council, their | 
proceedings against llagoba, III. 1 
429- i 

Muttra, taken by the Mahoincdans, II. 
219 . I 

Mysore and Mysorians. Mysore de- | 
scribed, HI. 108. Mysorians claim I 
Trinconopoly of the English, 1 1.'!. j 
Attempt to Utke the fort of Tricotio- 
pojy by surprize, 115. Attack, while j 
allies of the English, their .advanced 
post and destroy every man, 11 (). 
Proceedings of Pussy against Mysore, 
134, Further account of Mysore, 
404. Proceedings of Hyder ,'\li 
against the Rajah of, 410. Hyder 
undisputed master of the kingdom, 
414. First war of the Mysorians 
with the English, 422. See Hyder 
Ali. Proclaination of the Sultan of, 
in the Isle of France, VI. (i t- Snh- 
tnission of the country of, to the 
English, 124. Object of its scttlc- 
rnent under the English governmciti, 
137. Ostensible rajahship of, re¬ 
stored, 139. Partition treaty (jf, 14I. 
Subsidiary treaty of, ibid. 

Nabob, deputy, how the title came to 
imply sovereign, II.-US, note. By 
whom nominated. 111. 85- 

Nadir Shah, his low origin, II. 3!)9- As- 
sutnes ihe title of Thatnas Koolee 
Khan, ibid. Declares himself King 
of Persia, 400. Having defeated the 
Afghauns, invades Hindustan, 401. 
His horrible slaughter of the inhabi¬ 
tants on (.akipg Delhi, 402. Provinces 
added to his dominion by his treaty 
»vLlh the Mo|u} emperor, 404. Mas¬ 


sacred in his tent. 407. Further 
mention of. III. SO’. 

Nagore, purchased of the Rajah of 
Tanjore, by the Dutch, JV. 101. 

Naib Duan, revenue office, abolished, 
III. 460. Substitution in its stead, 

469. 

Naib Subah, or Nazim, supreme magis¬ 
trate for the trial of capital offences, 
HI. 468. Abolishing the oHice "with¬ 
out an adequate substitute, repre¬ 
hended, 477- Duties of, as connected 
w ith the household of the Nabob of 
Bengal, 478. 

Niiik, title given to Hindu governors of 
districts, II. 359, note. 

Nalrne, Major, killed in the assault on 
Cutchonra, V'l. 247. 

Nairs, of Malabar, customs of, as to 
sexual intercourse, I. 396. 

Nana I'urnavcse, in the council at Poo- 
nah bides with Siecarain Baboo in 
favour of Ragoha, IV. 31. Over¬ 
throws tfie party of Sicctirain, 34. 

Nannuk, prophet of the Seiks, account 
of, 11.377. 

Natal, restored to the English, by the 
treaty of Paris, 111.342. 

Nations, rude, derive pecidlar gratifica¬ 
tion from pretensions to high an¬ 
tiquity, I. 133. The propensity ac¬ 
counted for, 143, note. All ancient 
nations trace themselves to a period of 
rndcncss, 1.50. Publicity of judicial 
proceedings common to rude nations, 
186, note. Cruelty and the priuci|)le 
of retaliation, features of the laws of 
a fiidc people, 217- 'To make laws 
which cannot or otiglil not if) he ex¬ 
ecuted, one of the eharactcriaties of a 
rude people, 237. Giossncss of lan¬ 
guage an ingredient in the matincrs 
of a rude nation, 398. Rude nations 
most addicted to garniinr, II. 40. 
Rude nations are neglectful of his¬ 
tory, 60. 

Naval engagemont between the F.nglish 
and Portuguese near Surat, I. 44, 57. 
Between the English aiid French, on 
the. eoa.st of Coromandel, 111. 57- 
Off Madras, IH4. Off (Lrical, 203. 
OH Ceylon, 215, IV. 214. Off Pon¬ 
dicherry, III. 140. In Praya Bav, 
207. Off NegapaUmi, 218. Off 
Trincomalec, 220, 236. 

Nazipi, office of. III. 368. 

Nu4f Jpag) so*> of Cheer Koolich, in a 
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revolt against his father, is defeated 
and taken prisoner, II. 405. Further 
account of. III. QO. Favours the 
English against Chunda Saheb and 
the French, g3. His character, 97. 
Leaves his army for the pleasures of 
the harem and the chase, at Arcot, 
98. Traitorously shot through the 
heart, 99. 

Ncabut Nizamut, office of, III. 47(). 

Neemagee Scindia, Mahratia chief, as¬ 
sociate with Daood in the attempt on 
the life of Ilussun, II. 387. 

Negapaiani, engagement off, between 
the French and English fleets, IV. 

217. 

Negapatnam, taken from the Dutch, 
IV. 193. 

Nelore, attacked unsuccessfully by the 
English, III. 170. 

Ncsbit, Colonel, leads a column in the 
night attack on Tippoo .Saib, V. 
3()7. 

Newcastle, Duke of, appointed to su- 
perinlctul a negotiation of peace with 
the French and English East India 
(Joiupanie.s, 111. 12,3. 

Nicholson, Captain, commands the first 
expedition sent from Itngland to 
Bengal, 1. 105. 

Nizam, son of llumaion, sovereign In 
Deccan, II. 308. 

Nizam All, proceedings of, as governor 
of Hcrar, [II. 189. Divests himself 
of Bcrar, and takes the government of 
Dowlatabad, 191. Eiffects the assas- 
.sination of llyderJnng and flics to 
Booranporc, 192. Returns at the 
head of a considerable body of troops, 
2,')2. Assumes the Subahdarship of 
Deccan, having dethroned his brother, 
399. His irruption into Carnatic, 400. 
Ilis treaty with the Eatglish, 403. 
-loins Hydcr Ali against the English, 
404. Ilis proceedings against the | 
Mahrattas, 417. Disgusted with the | 
war, forms another treaty with the 
English, 421. Transactions of the 
Madras presidency with him, re.* ■ 
specting Guntoor, IV. 132. These ; 
transactions condemned by the Go- : 
vernor-General and council, 136. j 
Forms an alliance with Hyder Ali j 
and the Mahrattas, 148. 'Supreme 
Council send a person to his court <0 
)•pprcsent them, 17O. Proposes to 
llie Regent of Betar to invade and 


ravage Bengal, 173. The Guntoor 
Circa demanded of him, V. 269. 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty with, 265. 
Relations with, entered into by Sir 
John Shore, VI. 18. War between 
him and the Mahrattas, 28. Dis¬ 
misses the English subsidiary force, 
29. Rebellion of his eldest son in¬ 
duces him to request the return of 
the English battalion, 31. The 
E-nglish jealous of the French troops 
in his service, 32. In consequence 
of a new treaty, dismisses them, 81. 
Dreadful state of his government, 
522. 

Nizam al Mnlk. See Cheen Koolich. 

Nizam 111 Dien, aids Kei Kobad in his 
vices, II. 245. Taken off by poison, 

247. 

Nizamnt Sudder Adaulut, court of ap¬ 
peal, how constituted, III. 470. 

Noah, coincidence between the story of, 
and that of the Hindu sire, Satyav- 
rata, I. 149, note. 

Noor Mahl, Sultana, story of, I. 313. 
liff'ect produced on her by the death 
of her father, 318. Her enmily to 
Nohahet, .321. 

Norris, Sir William, .ambassador to the 
Mogul court, imprisons three of the 
l.oiulon (Company’s council, I. 126. 

North, Lord his act for the renewal of 
the Ea,st India Company’s charter, 

IV. 460. 

North-east and north-west passage, at- 
U'liqtts for the discovery of, 1. 6. 

NujeefKhan, commander of the Mo¬ 
gul forces against Zabita Khaii, ac¬ 
count of. 111. 486. Ilis war with 
the Jaats, 551. His death, V. 11. 

Numerical characters of the Hindii.s, 
whether original or borrowed, con¬ 
sidered, II. 99. 

Nuncomar, Governor of Iloogly, bis 
conduct as revenue agent to Dooloob 
Ram, Ill. 247. By intrigue, obtains 
the office of Deputy to the Nabob of 
Bengal, 321. From his bad charac¬ 
ter dismissed from that office, ibid. 
Eiast India Company’s account of 
him, 472. Further ideas of his 
character, 480. Accuses Mr. Hastings 
of receiving presents, 560. Accused 
himself of forgery, and harigcd, 56.3. 
Mr. Hastings charged with the mur¬ 
der of, by the hands of Sir Elijah 
impey, V. 103. Dispute in the 
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House of Commons respecting this 
accusation, ibid. 105, 108. 

Nundydroog, taken by the English, V. 
338. 

Nnnjeraj assnmes the powers of the 
Kajah of Mysore, III. 40.5. Exploits 
of Htder Ali, as a subordinate ottieer 
in his service, 4o6. Plots of Hyder 
against him, 410. Mydcr presents i 
himself as a suppliant at bis door, ! 
and gains him on his side against the j 
Rajah, 412. | 

Nuserit Shah, account of, II. 26(}, 275. 

Oakley, Sir Charles, succeeds General 
Medows as Governor of Madras VI. 
49- 

Ochteriony, Lieutenant-Colonel, pru¬ 
dent precautions taken by him against 
Holkar’s attack on Delhi, VI. 480, 
481. 

Offence, defined, I. 216. 

Offences, how classed by the Hindus, 

I. 227- 

Oligarchy, why the most prevalent 
power in political and other institu¬ 
tions, III. 5, and 6, note. 

Olivier, on the skill of the modern Per¬ 
sians in the art of weaving, quoted, 

II. 18, note; and the art of dyeing, 
20, note. On the little difference 
between the rustics in Persia and 
those who live in towns, I()0, note. 

Omdut-ul-Omrab succeeds his father 
Mahomed Ali as Nabob of Arcoi, i 
VI. 49. English deliberations re- ; 
specling him, 54. Lord Hobart 
wishes to transfer the districts under 
him to the management of the Com¬ 
pany, 55. Negotiations with him 
for that purpose, 56. Dispute be¬ 
tween Lord Hobart and the Supreme 
Board on the subject, 58. Instruc¬ 
tions to Lord Morninglon concern¬ 
ing him, 261. Transactions of Lord 
Mornington with him, 262. Refers 
to the treaty of 1792, in his vindica¬ 
tion, 263. Violation of that treaty 
alledged against him by the Directors, 
265. Allegation against him of a 
criminal correspondence with the 
servants of Tippoo Saib, 268. In¬ 
quiry into this circum.stance insti- ; 
tilted, 269. Result of the Inquiry, 
279. Attempt to obtain his consent 
to his own deposition, .282. His 
death, 287- Messrs Webbe and Close i 


commissioned to demand of the 
family the destined transfer of the 
Carnatic government, ibid. Negoti¬ 
ations on the subject with Ali Hos- 
sain, son of Omdut, £88, who con¬ 
sents to the transfer, 293. Provision 
for Hussain and the family of his fa¬ 
ther, 297. Debts of his father trans- 
fered to the C'ompatiy, ibid. Feelings 
of the family on the consent of Hus¬ 
sain to his deposition, ibid. His 
death, 300. 

Omichund, narrative of the treacherous 
frauds practised upon him. III. 170. 
note. Dies insane, in consequence, 

172, note. 

One, meaning of, as applied to the 
Hindu goils, I. 318- 

Onore, taken by the linglish, IV. 230. 

Oosoor, taken by the English, V. 336. 

Ootradroog taken by Colonel Stuart, V. 
345. 

Opium, regulations respecting the mo¬ 
nopoly of, V. 419. 

Ordeal, trial by, held in high estimation 
with the Hindus, I. 240. Various 
kinds of, practised by them, ibid. 
Supposed cause of, 402, note. 

Orme, Mr. quoted on the influence of 
priestcraft in India, I. l65, note. 
On the rudeness of the military art in 
Indostan, 186. On the tenure of land 
in India, 262, note. On the absur¬ 
dity of the Hindu religion, 3.39, note. 
On the sufl’erings of the Fakeers, 35.r 
note. On the character of the Gen- 
toos, as a tricking people, 402, note. 
On the litigious spirit of the Hindus, 
408. Describes the Pagoda of Seriiig- 
harn, II. 3. On the ignorance of the 
Hindus in the construction of bridges, 
13, note. On the causes of the skill 
of the Indians in spinning and weav¬ 
ing, 16, note. On the excellence of 
the Peruvian music, 38, and note. 
On the little alteration that has been 
efl'ected in the government or cha¬ 
racter of the Hindus by the introduc¬ 
tion of strangers among them, 146, 
note. On the avarice of the Hindus, 
and the oppressions it occasioned, 

173, 174, note. On the rude state of 
the military art in Indostan, 184. On 
the extent of country in which the 
Mahratta language is spoken, 358, 
«ote. Complained of, that he never 
gives bis aullioritles, HI. 60, note. 
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Orpheus, his description of the celestial i 
king, 1. 2pl. I 

Ostend, trading Company of, to India, I 
particulars of, III. t>3. 

Otahgitans, resemble in many respects 
the Hindus in manners, I. 400. 
Their ingenuity in handicraft arts, II. 
30, note. 

Oude, articles ot commerce in, II. 2.3, 
note. i.)istressed stale of, IV. ,3().‘). I 
Proceedings of Nlr. Ilaslmgs on his j 
arrival at, ,372. See Hastings. Its 
situation as left by Sir John Shore 
(I.ordTcignmotith), satisfactory to the 
Company, VI. 1.'"'0. Hritish subjects 
driven out of, bv Lord Mornington, j 
164. ' I 

Oude, .Siijah ad Dowla, Stibahdar or i 
Nabobof, 11.41,6. Defeats the Mali- i 
raltas, 418. Confederates with the | 
Mogul Prince Aulunigeer and others 
against Bengal, III. 263. Confede¬ 
racy dissolved by bis treachery, 25G. 
Raised to the oflice of Vizir, c(jo. 
Views with which he assists Meer 
Causim against the P'nglish, 309. 
Defeated by the P'.nglish, 311,314. 
Terms on which he solicits peace with j 
the Lnglish, ibid. The proposal of | 
bestowing his dominions on the Pan- ; 
peror, disapproved by the Coinp.any, i 
368. Defeated again by the English, 
throws himself on their generosity. 
Restored to all his dominions j 
except Corah and Allahabad, ibid. 
Interview of Lord Clive with him, 
378. New treaty with him, 3<1H. His 
project to profit by the necessities of 
the Rohillas, 4<)1. P'orms a treaty 
with the Rohillas, 41)3. Fails to ful¬ 
fil the terms of the treaty, 4<)4. Soli¬ 
cits and obtains their aid against the 
Mahrattas, 496. Concerts with the 
English the destruction of the Rohil¬ 
las, 498. Obtains of the English, by 
purchase, the provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad, 501. His dastardly con¬ 
duct in the battle against the Rohil¬ 
las, 508. Endeavours to evade his 
treaty with the Emperor, who was to 
share in the plunder of the Rohillas, 
611. His agreement with Fyzoolla 
Khan, 512. His death, 524. Fur¬ 
ther mention of, 551. 

Oude, Asoff ul Dowla, succeeds his fa¬ 
ther as Nabob of, III. 524. Treaty 
of the English with him, ibid. His 


situation ou commencing his govern¬ 
ment, 550. Invested by the Emperor 
with the Keiilt, 552. Complains of 
oppression, by the burdens laid on 
him by the English, IV. 365. His 
complaints treated with indignation, 
3C8. His debts, 372. Mr. Hastings’s 
agreement with him, .373. Consents 
to strip the Begums, his mother and 
grandmother, of their treasure and 
jaghires, and deliver the proceeds to 
Mr. Hastings, 375. His reluctance 
to enter on the tmgraciotis work,S92. 
Declares it to he an act of compulsion, 
393. Gives a present of 10 lacs to 
Mr. Hastings, 399. Obtains permis¬ 
sion by treaty to despoil I'yzoolla 
Khan, .374, 414. Plans of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings against him by means of his mi¬ 
nister, 431. 'I’he re.sidency at his 
court proposed to be removed, 434. 
Visit of lllr. Hastings to his capital, 
438. Slate of his dominions and fi¬ 
nances, V. 10. Mr. Hastings’s con¬ 
duct to him and the.Begums, one of 
the articles in his impeachment, 62. 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty with, 259. 
Distressed state of, VI. 34. Lord 
Cornwallis’s expostnlatory letters to, 
.37, 38. Additional hnvdens imposed 
on him, 41. llis death, 42. 

Oude, Mirza All, siiceecds his father 
Asoff ul Dowla, as Nabob of, VI. 43. 
Suspected of bastardy, ibid. Intrigues 
in bis court, 44. Is depo.sed, 47. Re¬ 
moved to Benares and a pension al¬ 
lowed him, 48. Preparations made 
to remove him to Calcutta, I(i3. In¬ 
surrection by him on this account, 

164. 'J'aken and carried to Fort Wil¬ 
liam, lO'O. 

Oude, Saadnt Ali, made Nabob of, by 
the Go'ernor-General of India, in 
consequence of the supposed bastardy 
of M irza Aii. VI. 47* Terms on 
which he receives his elevation, ibid. 
Pressed to a military reform bv the 
Governor-General, 166. Majo/Scott 
sent to negotiate the reform, 168. 
Ordered to govern agreeably to the 
pleasure of the Etiglish, I7.3. Coer¬ 
cion employed on him, 175. Proposes 
to abdicate the government, 176. 
Meaning of his abdication misunder¬ 
stood, 180. Refuses, unless in favour 
of his sou, 183. Indignation of the 
Governor-General 011 this occassion, 
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183. Force against his nhlitary es- ! 
tsblbhment resorted to, 185. His re- ' 
monstrance, 187 ; being unanswer¬ 
able, treated by the Governor-General 
as an insult, 19 O. Complaints of the 
resident against him, I 93 . Upbraid¬ 
ed by the Governor-General, 194 . 
The mode for annihilating his army 
judiciously formed, 195 . New rea¬ 
sons for the Company’s assuming his 
government, 197 . Portion of more 
than half his territories demanded, 
801. Allowed no independent power 1 
in the territory not ostensibly taken | 
from him, 205. Arts employed to 
gain his consent to the transfer de¬ 
manded of him, 208. Desires to go 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 209 . 
Mr. Wellesley sent to win him to the 
territorial cession, ibid. Cession of 
more than half his country effected, 
and a Lieutenant-Governor apjioint- 
ed, 212. Defects of his government, 
221. These defects not worse than 
those of Bengal, 222. 

Oupnekhat, sacred book of, the Hindus, 
several translations, of, I. 3l6, note. 

Ox, held sacred in Egypt, I. 3 C 7 . Kil¬ 
ling of, punished with death by the 
Greeks and Romans, 3(>8. 

Oxenden, Sir George, President and 
Chief Director of the Company’s af¬ 
fairs at Surat, I. 88. 

Pagoda, of Chillambrum, II. 3. See 
Chillambrum. Of Seringham, ibid.; 
of Elephants, 4, and note; of Salsette, 
ibid.; of Mail-Cotay, 10; of Conge- 
veram, 11: ofTrivadi, taken by the 
French, HI. 98 . 

Painting, Hindu, Mexican and Chinese, 
II. 35, 36 , note. 

Palacatchery, taken by the English, IV. 
241. Taken again by the army under 
Lord Cornwallis, V. 290 . 

Palmer, Major, sent to Oudeas the pri¬ 
vate agent of Mr. Hastings, IV. 403. 
Sent on pecuniary negotiations to 
Fyzoolla Khan,416. His salary while 
agent atOude, V. 10, note. A.scribes 
insidious designs to Scindia, I 6 . 
Resident with the Peshwa of Mah- 
ratta, VI. 321. 

Panegyric, principle of, active in the hu¬ 
man mind, I. 293 . Bestowed on ob¬ 
jects of worship from the wish to 
please, 294 . From the operation of 


desire and fear, 895. The Hindu re¬ 
ligion a striking example of its exces¬ 
sive growth, 313. 

I Paniput, battle of. III. 414. 

Panopticon penitentiary house, adapted 
to the moral improvement of Bengal, 
V. 532. 

Paramount, used inaccurately by Sir 
William Jones, I. 2 () 0 , note. 

Paris, treaty of, French possessions in 
India how affected by. III. 342, 364. 
Power sent to India by the English 
to look after the execution of the 
eleventh article of, IV. 61 . 

Park, Mungo, on the tenure of land in 
Africa, quoted, I. 258, note. On the 
belief of the Africans in one God, and 
a future slate of reward and punish- 
menl, 320, note. On the inhabitants 
of Miniana, who eat their enemies 
and horses, but never kill the cow, 
369 , note. On the passion of the 
African negroes for law-suits, 408, 
note. On the amusement of story¬ 
telling among the negroes of Africa, 
416 , note. Gives a striking instance 
of Gothic scenery in the country near 
Sullo, II. 5, note. Gives an account 
of the African mode of smelting gold, 
29, note. Quoted on the African 
mode of counting, 40, note. 

Parliament, dissolution of, no abatement 
of impeachments by, V. 170. 

Parliamentary influence, the baneful 
source of all our misgovernment, V. 
23. Parliamentary responsibility, 78 . 

Parthians, founder of their kingdom, II. 
211, and note. 

Partholanus, giant, descent of the Irish 
from, I. 133, note. 

Parties, stale of, in parliament, V. 39 . 

Pasquier, Etienne, on the disposition of 
a people l>eing known from their laws, 
and the reverse, quoted, I. 148, note. 

Patans or Afghauns. See Afghauns. 

Pateeta, account of, and its capture by 
Major Popham, IV. 346. 

Paterson, on the religious controversies 
of the Hindus, quoted, 1. 314, note. 
On the Hindu worship of the Lin- 
gam, 365 , note. 

Patna, battles near, between the Mogol 
Emperor and the English and Mec- 
ran. III. 263. English invade it, 
303; are driven out, 304. Taken by 
the English, .309. Mutiny at, .312. 
Suit of a Mahomedan widow and 
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her nephew instUuted before the 
provincial council and supreme court 
at, IV. 281. Mis-statement of this . 
cause by Sir Elijah Impey, the judge, 
300, note. 

Paucheess, Hindu game, I. 414. 

Paulini, P. quoted on the propensity of 
the Eastern nations to lying, I. 403, 
note. On the character of the Hin¬ 
dus, 409, note. On the skill of the 
Indians in imitating the European 
arts, II. 33. On the despotism of the 
Indian kings, 173, note. 

Peelagee and Coantojee, Mahratta chiefs, 
their contests with the imperial army 
in Deccan, II. 397. 

Peerarabaucum, battle of, IV. l6l. 

Pekin, taken by Gingis Khan, II. 230. 

Pelham, Mr. comments on Mr. Hast¬ 
ings's answer to the first charge 
against him, V. 101. 

Penal laws, cruel, with a rude people, I. 
217. See Courts. 

Penance, idea of, whence derived, I. 
340. In what manner and for what 
offences, practised by the Hindus, 349. 
Duties imposed on its professors,3jl. 

Penitents, Hindu, instances of the tor¬ 
ments they inflict on themselves, 1.353. 

Peons, species of servants, in India, so 
denominated. Ill. 13. 

People, charged with being remiss in 
the exercise of the power necessary to 
their protection. III. 6, note. 

Pepper, trade of the East India Com¬ 
pany in, on the coast of Malabar, 1. 
.59. Company’s whole stock of, seized 
by Charles the First, ()5. 

Perfidy, a vice peculiarly opposed to the 
administration of justice, its remedies, 

V. 528. 

Perjury, practice of, almost universal 
with the Hindus, I. 402. A vice pe¬ 
culiarly opposed to the administration 
of justice. Its remedies, V. 521, 522. 

Perring, Mr. Member of the Madras 
Council, dismissed from the Com¬ 
pany’s service, IV. 138. 

Perron, M. commands Scindia’s army, 

VI. 397. His history, 400. Accused 
falsely of failing in humanity and de¬ 
licacy to Shah Aulum, 405. Des¬ 
truction of his force, the first object of 
General Lake, 408. Retires from the 
service of Scindia, 413. 

Persia, intercourse with, opened hy the 
East India Company, I. 16. Trade 


with, of but little importance, 35. 
Unsuccessful, from the caprice and 
extortions of the magistrates, 53. An¬ 
cient religion of Persia, 324, note. 
Persian women, 399, and note. Its 
architecture, II. 14, and note. Mo¬ 
dern Persians excellent lapidaries, 28, 
note. Deficient in historical annals, 63. 
Defects of ancient Persian history, 63, 
and note. Persian account of the 
conquest of Alexander, 64, note. Sci¬ 
ence of the Persians very confined, 
68, note. Extent of their knowledge 
of astronomy, 90, note. Little skilled 
in the military art, 191. Law of their 
kings, as given by their select sages, 
192. Account of their external de¬ 
meanor and moral character, 195. 
Their poetry superior to that of the 
Hindus, 460. Anglo-Indian embassy 
to the King of, VI. 1()0. 

Perspective, Hindus have no knowledge 
of, II. 33. 

Peruvians, distribution of their lands, I. 
259, note. Their buildings, II, 7. 
Their music, 38. Their poetry, 53, 
note, 

Peshawir, Afghaun chiefs treacherously 
murdered by the Governor of, II. 368. 

Peshwa, nature of the office of, 11. 431. 

Peshwa of the Mahrattas. See Mah- 
rattas. 

Petlah, town near Seringapatam,assault¬ 
ed and taken by Lord Cornwallis’s 
army, V. 317. 

Petty, Sir William, his account of the 
prosperous advance of the Ei^lish 
from the accession of James the First, 
I. 92, note. 

Peyton, Mr. succeeds to the command 
of the English fleet on the death of 
Commodore Barnet, III. 57. 

Philippine Islands, account of, I. 14. 

Phousdary Adaulut, criminal court, how 
constituted. III. 469. 

Physics, knowledge of the Hindus on 
the subject of, II. 84. 

Piece goods, meaning of, I. 66, note. 

Pigot, Mr. afterwards Lord, succeeds 
Saunders as Governor of Madras, HI. 
154. On the capture of Pondicherry 
by the King’s troops, claims it as the 
property of the East India Company, 
233. Re-appointed to- the government 
of Madras after a residence of twelve 
years in England, 105. First object 
of his government the restoration of 
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the Rajah of Tanjore, who had been 
dethroned, 109. His opposition to 
Benheld’s claims on the Rajah, 111. 
Violent contention between him and 
the Council, llG. Is imprisoned, 
lit). Ordered by the Directors to be 
restored, 120. Recalled, but dies be¬ 
fore the order arrived at Madras, 121, 
122. Prosecution ordered by parlia¬ 
ment, against the Members of Coun¬ 
cil, who imprisoned him, wdio are 
sentenced to a fitte of a thousand 
pounds each, 123. 

Pipley, permission obtained by the East 
India Company from the Great Mo¬ 
gul to trade at, I. 58. 

Piracy, prevalence of, I. 115. I.ondoti 
East India Company charged with 
being abettors of, II O'. 

Pitt, William, his opposition to Fox’s 
Jndia bill, II. 47.0. Appointed Prime 
Minister, 484. Proposes the coin- 
tnutation act, 485. Resemblance of 
his India bill to that of Mr. Fox, 487. 
Confirms Mr. Burke’s insinuasions in 
regard to Mr. Hastings’s designs 
against the Mogul Emperor and Scin- 
dia, V. 14, note. Delivers an eulo- 
gitim on Lord Macartney in oppo¬ 
sition to Mr. Fox, 37. Rejects, in 
conjunction with Mr. Dundas, the 
appointment of Lord Macartney to 
be Governor-General of India, 38. 
H is violent attack of Mr. Fox, in 
tlefence of Mr. Dundas, 4(). Sup¬ 
ports Mr. Hastings against Mr. 
Burke’s charges, 5(). Votes for the 
impeachment of Mr. Ha.stings, ibid. 
Recommends a mode of proceeding 
against him, 65. Operation of his 
Declaratory bill, C8. Comparison of 
it with Mr. Fox’s India bill, ibid. 
Merits of his bill discussed. 73. His 
defence of the bill, 79. His conduct 
in parliament on the bill for renew¬ 
ing the Company’s charter, VI. 15. 

Place, Mr. quoted on the tenure of land, 
I. 276, note. 

Plassy, battle of. III. 167. 

Plato, quoted on the effects which tvould 
be produced on a small number of 
men left alone in some uncultivated 
part of the globe, I. 148, note. On 
the division of labour being the ori¬ 
gin of laws, 157, note. On the divi¬ 
sion of nations into classes, 15.9, note. 
On the baneful influence, on yonth, 


1 of reading the degrading account of 
the Gods in the Greek poets, 29t, 
note. On the progress of invention 
in the arts, II. 2, note. On the pro¬ 
ductions of the loom among the 
Greeks, I9, note. 

Playfair, a convert to M. Bailly, on the 
great progress of the Hindus in astro¬ 
nomy, II. 87. His account of the 
manner in which the Bralmiens make 
their astronomical calculations, ()1. 

Pliny, quoted on the weaving of llic 
ancients, II. 17. 

Plomer, Mr. one of Mr. Hastings’s 
counsel, V. 87. 

Plough, Hindu, described, II. 22. 

Pococke, Admiral, Madras relieved by 
the arrival of his fleet. 111. 214. 

Poetry, the first literature, 11.44. Use 
to which it was applied before the 
art of writing was known, ibid, and 
note. Use of, by the Hindus, 46. 
Character of the Hindu poetry, 4G. 
Poe.try of other rude nations, ,54, and 
note. Turgid style of the poetry of 
rude nations accounted for, 5(j. 

Polaroon, taken possession of by the 
East India Company, I. 38. Claim¬ 
ed by three separate companies, 7d. 
Changes masters, and is at last ceded 
to the Dutch, 89. 

Police, Lord Cornwallis’s new scheme 
of, V. 4,3C. 

Polybius, his account of Eebatana and 
its palace, I. 11, note. 

Polygamy, Hindu story respecting, I. 
390. 

Polygars, meaning of the appellation, 
III. 13.3. Confederate with M.iphuz 
Khan against the English, and take 
Madura, 130. 

Pondicherry, French form an establish¬ 
ment at, 1. 108. Account of. III. 
48. English baffled in an attack 
upon, 72. Distressed state of, 207. 
'Taken by the English, 233. Disputes 
between the Presidency of the East 
India Company and the officers of the 
King’s troops to whom it should be¬ 
long, ibid. Destroyed, 234. Re¬ 
stored to the French, 341. Engage¬ 
ment near, between the French and 
English fleets, IV. 140. Restored 
again to the French, and again re¬ 
taken by the English, VI. 301. 

Poonah, zemindaree of, seized by Se- 
vagee, II. ,360. Supreme Council 
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iend an agent to tre.it with the go- | 
vernment of, III. 543. Treaty with 1 
the got eminent of, concluded, 549. 1 
Hostilities by the English commenced | 
against, IV. 34. English obliged to j 
retreat and sign a second treaty, 30. 
Unfruitful negotiations at, VI. 84. 

Poorania, Naib of, revolts and is defeat¬ 
ed, III. ‘20a, SOJ. 

Poorundeh, fortress, besieged by the 
troops of Aurungzebe, Jl. 2t)2. 

Popham, Captain, defeats the Mahrat- 
tas, IV. 51. Takes the fortress of 
Gualior, ibid. Promoted, for this 
acbieveineni, to the rank of Major, 
53. Takes Pateeta, 348. 

Population of India kept down by ex¬ 
action, I. 273, note. 

Porphyry, quoted, on the introduction 1 
of animal sacrifices among the Egyp- j 
tians, 1. 3O8. 

Porter, Ifndyinion, obtains a charter for 
a new trading Company to India, I. 

Co. 

Porter, Sir James, ascribes philosophy 
to the Turks, II. 0(). 

Porto Novo, battle of, between the 
English and llyder Ali, IV. 182. 

Portuguese, first settlers in the East 
Indies, 1. 3. Possessions of, in the 
East Indies, 35. Fight with the 
Faiglish at sea, near Surat, 44, 57. 
English treaty of amity with, 59. 
Dutch treaty with, 06. Cede noiii- 
bay to the Fhiglish, 84. Portuguese at 
Chittagong engage to assist Arracan 
in his invasion of Bengal, anti betray 
him to Aurunzebe, II. 355. Describ¬ 
ed as buccaniers, ibid. note. 

Porundeh, taken by Sevagee, II. 3f)0. 

Pousta, characterised as the detestable 
invention of despotic fears, its nature 
and ell'ects explained, II. 354, and 
note. 

Power, sovereign, checks on, II. 431. 

Praya Bay, engagement in, between 
the French and English fleets, IV. 

207. 

Prayers of a Hindu on marrying, 1.448, 
note. 

Prejudice, English, its operations as to 
afi'airs in India, V. 406, 407. 

Presents, proceerlings on the charge 
against Mr. Hastings relating to the 
receipt of, V. 103, llO. 

Priam, palace of, II. 12, note. 

Priesthood, greatest authority usur|)ed 


by, in the lowest state of society, I. 
159, 160, note. Influence of, over 
superstition, no where so great as in 
India, lti4, note. Mendicity of priests 
an instrument of imposture, l65,note. 
Ceremonies to be observed by Hindu 
priests, as to tlress and mode of 
wearing the hair, 445. Degraded 
state to which the Hindus are reduced 
by the priesthood, II. 166. In what 
way may be instrumental in checking 
the abuse of sovereign power, 431. 

President in India, his power. 111. 16, 
19, 20. 

Press, freedom of, its advantages to in¬ 
dividual character, V. 106. Its ad¬ 
vantages to the peoide, 542. 

Pretaupa Sing, Ktugof Tanjore, obtains 
the kingdom b^ the assassination of 
Seid, III. 79. Treacherous conduct 
of the English towards him, 80, and 
note. .See further Tanjore. 

Private trade. See Trade. 

Proclus, accused of borrowing many of 
his religious notions fromChristianiiy, 
I. 328. ,, 

Property of the servants of the Com¬ 
pany, obligation to disclose the 
amount of, taken awav, V. 61. 

Prosecutions, investigation of the odium 
attacked to them, V. 180. 

Protest of the Lords, against the judges 
giving their opinions, without stating 
their reasons, V. 238- 

Pnllical, English factory established at, 
1. 53. Compelled by the Dutch to 
relinquish it, ibid. 

Punishments, object of, defined, I. 216. 
Nature of those practised bv the Hirv- 
dus, 217, 218. Inequality of Hindu 
punishments, 223, 226. Sanguinary 
nature of Hindu punishments, ll. 
170. Future punishments. See Mo¬ 
rality. 

Puraiias, compilers of, ignorant and de¬ 
void of judgment, II. 102, note. 

Purchase and Sale, Hindu law of, I. 198. 
English law of, in what respect de¬ 
fective, 200, note. 

Purdhaungur, taken by Sevagee, II. 360. 

Purvez, son of Jehangtre, defeated by 
the Prince of Odipore, 11. 316. Made 
governor of Candesh, ibid. Visited 
by Sir Thomas Roe, ibid. Unsuc¬ 
cessful in a war with the princes of 
the Deccan, 307. Dies of Apoplexy. 
324. 
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Pusa, teitipl« of, II. S, note. 

Pycurs, what, HI. 13. 

Pythagoras, discoveries of, in science, 

II. 133. 

Quintus Curtius, on the po})uIation of 
India in the time or Alexander, 
<)uoted, II. 171, note. 

Hack, instances of the use of, in England, 

I. 48, note. Practised by the'Dutch at 
Amboyna. See Amboyna. 

Hadclifie, Major, commands a column 
at the taking of Deeg, VI. 489. 

Ragoba, Mahratta Kabob, holds the 
reins of the Mahratta government 
during the minority of his nephew, 

. HI. 527. Dispossessed of his power 
by the intrigues of the Mulseddies, 
52<). By the deatit of his nephew, 
who is murdered, acknowledged 
Peshwa, 5,30. Further hostile mea¬ 
sures of the Mutseddies to liim, ,531. 
Flies to Guzerat, ibid. Treaty formed 
with him by the Bombay Presidency, 
538. Adve-se proceedings of the 
Bengal Presidency towards him, 542. 
Retires to Surat with only two hun¬ 
dred attendants, 54(). I'rcaty of the 
Bombay Presidency with him approv¬ 
ed by the Directors, ibid. Proceed¬ 
ings of the government of Poonah 
and the English respecting him, IV. 
34. Given up to Scindia, the Mah¬ 
ratta chief, 37. Bombay council de¬ 
termined to support him, 39. 

Ragonaut Raow, Mahratta chief, H. 
417. 

Rajaitore, taken by Sevagec, II. 3()0. 

Rajpoots, their wretched piisillanimily, 
il. 184, note. War of Aurung/.ebc 
against, 369. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his account of the 
Dutch fisheries, 1. 9(). 

Ram Churn, ruin of, attempted by Niin- 
comar. III. 472. 

Rama, brother of Sambagee, his obsti¬ 
nate defence of the fort of Gingee, 11. 
372. Terms on which his widow 
proposes to terminate the predatory 
incursions of the Mahrattas into 
Deccan, 389. 

Ramdeo, one of the Rajahs of Dcccan, 
defeated by Alla, nephew of Feroze, 

II. 251. 

Ramnarain, Deputy Governor of Bahar, 

III. 172, 239. Confederates to raise 


a brother of Suraja Dowla to the go¬ 
vernment of Bengal, 241. Critical 
situation of, as Governor of Patna, 
254. Defeated near Patna, 261. 
Designs of Meer Cauzim against him, 
280. These designs favoured by Mr. 
Vansittart, and discountenanced by 
Major Carnac and Colonel Coote, 
280, 282. Imprisoned and plundered, 
283. Pul to death, 307. 

Ramramsing, Governor of Midnapore, 
account of, HI. 239. 

Ranee of Burdwan, proceedings of the 
Supreme ('ouncil respecting, 111.552. 

Ranee of Bnlwant Sing, desire of Mr. 
Hastings to have her despoiled, 111. 
350. Outrage committed on her, 
and the princes.se3 of her hmise, 353. 

R.Tyacotlah, taken Iw the English under 
Major Gowdie, V. 33(i. 

Raymond, Captain, unfortunate expe¬ 
dition of, to India, I. 18. 

Raynier, Admiral, reduces the Dutch 
settlements in India, VI ()0. 

Rayree or Rfyegur, fortress, taken by 
Sevagee, 11. 3t)0. Taken by Auriing- 
zebe, with the wives and infant son 
of Sambagee, 372. 

Raz, Rajah of \ izinagaram, arbitrary 
trcalmeni of, by Governor RumboUl, 

IV. 127. Inlrignos of bis brother, 
SIttcram RSz against him, ibid. 
Bribes given bySitiorani to SiiTliomas 
Rnmbold, 129, 130. 

Read, Colonel, has an active command 
in the last war against 'I’ippoo Sail), 
VI. 98. Takes t'auvcryporani, 12.'i. 
i Redhead, Mr. private secretary to .Sir 
I Thomas Rumbold, bribe received 
I by him from Sittcram Rfiz, IV. 130. 
j Bribe from Ameer nl Omrah, ibid. 

Reading, the power of, little eondtieive 
to improvement in a country without 
good books, and covered with poverty 
and wretchedness, V. 542. 

Regiomontanus, great extent of his ma¬ 
thematical knowledge, II. 134. 

Religion, of the Hindus, account of, I. 
282. Of the Persians and other 
nations, 324, note. How a check on 
the abuse of sovereign power, II. 431. 
On the subject of religion, see further. 
Ideas, and Morality. 

Rennel, Major, quoted on Alexander’s 
invasion of India, I. 145, note. On 
the state of the fine arts with the 
Hindus, II. 39, note. On the ancient 
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•(iatf of tiiiidustaii, l6l. On the 
■ portion of India included in the em¬ 
pire of Darius Ilystaspes, you, and 
note. 

Retaliation, law of, with the Hindus, 
and other nations, I, 219. 

Revenue. See East India Cloinpany. 
New plan for the collection of, in 
India, IV. 2. Hindu mode of collect¬ 
ing, V. 403. Mogul mode of col¬ 
lecting, 406’. 

Rewards and punishments, future, little 
effect of, on the Hindus, I. .374. 

Reynier, (Icncral, on the moral precepts 
of the Mussulmans of modern Egypt, 
rpioted, I. .itiy, note. 

Rhandalerrah, assigned to the C'ouipany 
by the R.ijah of Cherik as security of 
a large staudmgdebt, V. ytiy. 

Rice, the principal food of the Hindus, 

1. 410 . 

Richardson, Captain, leads the storming | 
jiarty at the capture of Raroach, VI. 1 
442. ! 

Richardson, Mr. tjuotcd on the penances | 
of the Fakcers, 1. 3.')4, note. On the ' 
authenticity of Duperron’s fragments ■ 
of the Zeudavesta, .'jhy, note. His , 
account of the res[>ect paid to women 
bv the Arabi.ins, Persian^, and Tar¬ 
tars, disputed, 389, note. | 

Ritual of tlie Hindus, 1. 432. 1 

Rizia, Sultana, reign ol, II. 235. I 

Roads, state of the Chinese, II. I9.3. 

Robberies, increase of, in India, to what ; 
attributable, V. 4{)5. 

Roberts, Major, leads the storming : 

party at Pateeta, IV. 348. ■ 

Robertson, Dr. quoted on the little re¬ 
gard due to the early annals of nations, 

I. 13(i, note. On the Hindu igno- { 
ranee of .Mex.inder'.s invasion of ! 
India, 145, noie. On the abuse of 
subordination among baibarous tribes, 
169, note. Falsely characterizes the 
Hindu law as arranged in natural and 
luminous order, 197, note. Quoted 
on iVlexiean taxation, 279, uoie. On 
the acknowledgment of a Supreme 
Power by the American tribes, 292. 
On the custom with the American 
tribes of the wife burning herself in 
the funeral pile of the husband, 359, 
note. Mistaken in considering the 
litigious subtlety of the Hindus as a 
.sign of high civilization, 408,note. On 
the pagoda of Chillainbruin, II. 3. 

VOl.. V! 


On tlteskill of the McKicuns in the 
manual arts, 30, note. On the paint¬ 
ings of tlie Mexicans, 37, note. On 

I the mistaken notions of the Spaniards 

I respecting the civilization of the 

; Mexicans, 143, note. On the division 
of India into kingdoms and states in 
tlie lime of Alexander, ]f)5, note. 
Rockets, army of Ahmed Abdallee 
thrown into confusion by the explo- 
sion.of a magazine of, 11. 409- 
Rockingham, Marquis, succeeds Lord 
Nunii as prime minister, IV. 463. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, his embassy to the 
Mogul court, I, 29, 11. 317. Quoted 
on llic Mogul buildings, II. 1. 
Roliillas, inme of, whence derived, 
II. 288, mile. Their state, by whom 
founded, 405. Attacked by the Mah- 
raltas and the Mogul, 111. 485. 
Qualities and conduct of tlieir chiefs, 
487. Their perilous situation, from 
the Stihahdar of Oiide and the Mah- 
rattas, 490. Form a treaty with the 
Suhahdar, 492; the conditions of 
which he fails to fulfil, 494. The 
Mahrattas and the Stiftahdar,each bid¬ 
ding for their alliance, they join the 
Siibahdar and the English, 496. 
Their destruction concerted by the 
Suhahdar and tlie English, 498. Pre¬ 
texts by which this measure was 
vindicated, 499- Its accomplishment, 
.507. F'eatures of cruelty attending 
it, 509, note. Tills war one of the 
charges against Mr. Hastings on his 
iiupearhmcnt, V. 54. V^oled by the 
House of Commons not worthy of 
impeachment, 5.5. 

Ross, Licuteii.un-Colonel, when repfi- 
ni.anded by the Directors, the censure 
struck out hv the Board of Control, 
V. 69. 

Row, Balagce, Mahratta General, ac¬ 
count of. III. 128, 179- 

Row, Govind, brother of Futtv Sing, 
IV. 48. 

Row, Madhpo. See Madhoo. 

Row, Narrain, assassinated, HI. 530. 

Roy-royan, nature of the office of, HIT 

466. 

Riiffeh al Dirjant, grandson of Aurung- 
zebe, raised to the throne on the de- 
piosition of Feroksere, II. 392. Suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother RufTeh al 
Dowla, ibid. 

Runibold, Sir Thomas, succeeds Lord 
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Pig»t as Governor of Madras, I\. 
122. Suspends the Coininiliee of 
Circuit, and summons the Zemindars 
to Madras, I$5. His corrupt and 
mercenary proceedings in the busi¬ 
ness of the Zemindars, 126, 127. 
His conduct strongly condemned by 
the Court of Directors, 130. Dis¬ 
missed from the Company’s sertice, 
with fopr members of the Madras 
council, 138. Parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings against him, 46'3. 

Russel, Mr. appointed residetit at Tati- 
jore, IV. 114. One of the Com¬ 
mittee of Circuit, to exitlore the 
Circars, 115. 

Russia, attempts of, to obtain a passage 
to India, through the Straits of Way- 
gatz, 1.7. 

Russians, their deportment blended 
with a suavity of address, not war¬ 
ranted b^ their appearatice, I. 400, 
note. I heir experttiess in the use of 
their rude tools, II. 29. 

Ryley, Mr. his examination in the 
House of Commons relative to the 
Zemindars of Oude, VI. 245. 

Ryots, husbandmen in India so deno¬ 
minated, I. 271. Question, of their 
interest in the soil which belonged 
to them, examined, 273. Resort to 
robbery for a subsistence when driven 
to despair, 405, note. Exam|)le of 
their profligacy iti this respect, ibid. 
Oppression of, by Devi Sing, agent 
of jVlr. Hastitigs, V. 83. Their pos- 
sesssions hereditary, 410. Oppres¬ 
sions exercised upon them by the Ze¬ 
mindars, ibid, ilanded over to the 

* Zemindars by the Anglo-Indian go¬ 
vernment, 411. Their importance, 
412. Effects of the financial system 
of Lord Cornwallis on thetn, 442. 

Saadoollah Khan, joins the army of the 
Abdallee chief, 11.420. 

Saadut Khan, Nabob of Oude, con¬ 
cerned in the plot for the assassina¬ 
tion of Hussun, II. 395. Defeats the 
Mahrattas, 398. Taiten prisoner in 
the battle against Nadin, 401. While 
a prisoner acts treacheron.sly against 
his sovereign, 402. His death, 40.1. 

Sabians, their magnificent mode of liv¬ 
ing, II. 183, note. 

Sabiism, prevalence of, with the early- 
eastern nations, 1. 335, note. 


Saconlala, Hindu poem, story of, II. 48. 

Sacraments, what observed as, by the 
Hindus, 1. 434. 

Sacrifice, human. See Human. 

Sadatullah, Nabob of Carnatic, III. 85. 

Sahariinpore, taken from Zahita Khan 
by the allied forces of the Mogul and 
the Mahrattas, III, 487. 

Saheb Rajah, decorated by the French 
with the title of Nabob of Arcol, Ill. 
204. 

Sahoo Rajah, III. 526. 

Sahujec, Tanjorine Prince, applies to 
the Englisli to aid his restoration to 
the throne, HI. 77. Flies from the 
Faiglish, who, pretending to assist 
him, side with Ins rival, 83. 

Sailors, importance of training them for 
land operations. Ill. 65, note. 

St. David, fort, built, I. 109. Attacked 
by the French, HI. 67. Taken by 
the French, I95. 

St. George, first erected into a presi¬ 
dency, I. 70. See further, Madras. 

St. Hcicua, granted 10 the East India 
Company by royal charter, 1. 94. 

St. John, Mr. opens the article of im¬ 
peachment in the c-ase of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings relative to the creating of influ¬ 
ence, V. 176. 

St. Thomas, town near Madras, account 
of HI. 74. 

Sair. See.Sayer. 

Salabut Jung, son of Nizam al Mulk, 
appointed to the sovereignty of Dec- 
can, on the death of Mirzapha Jung, 
III. 101. His wars in concert with 
Bussy, 128. His quarrel with Bussy, 
and subsequent reconciliation, 1.36, 
137. Appoints his two brothers to 
important stations, contrary to the 
advice of Bussy, 188. Mutiny in his 
army, I89. Ills grief, on Bussy’s 
quitting him, 205. Concludes a 
treaty with the English, 252. Con¬ 
firmed, as Subahdar of Deccan, by 
the treaty of Paris, 342. His death 
mentioned, V. 259. 

Salsette, seized by the English, HI. 537. 
Ceded to them, with other places, by 
Ragoba, 538. Ceded to them by the 
government of Poonah, .548. 

Salt, partnership between Clive and 
others for the monopoly of, HI. 3()6. 
Regulations respecting the monopoly 
of, 367. Alterations respecting the 
monopoly of, by Lord Cornwallis,V. 
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-J lh'. Mono|joly of, taken by the , 
Company in Oucle. and b'eri uckabacf, ^ 

^ VI. 240. t 

Saltpetre, monopoly of, obtained by ' 
C'bve, for the C’oinpanv, III. 24.'3. I 

Sainanides, accouni of, II. 'Jl/). 

Sambah, or San]ba‘;ce, surceeds his 
father Sevagee, Tl. His recep¬ 

tion of Akbar, son of Aiirtmgzebe, 
who takes refuge with liim, ;J7(). 
Taken [)risoncr, and put to a cruel 
death by Anrungzebe, 372 . ' 

Sangats, name given to Indian villages, J 
11 . ) 7 8. 

Satiscrit lang,uage, excellences as(,Tkl)cd I 
to it, II. 80. 

Sapor, victory of, not known to the ; 

modern IVrsians, II. OV), note. 
Saidinapalus, sic*rling amount of Ids i 
treasure, II. 183. j 

Sartorius, M.ijor, V. 328. ! 

Sasnee, fort, taken by the Knglish, VI. j 
, *d3._ i 

Sassanidcs, dynasty of, ll. 411. ^ 

Sattiumngul taken by the Knglisb, V. 
2<.)0. 

Saiyavrala, Noah of the Hindus, fable 
of, 1 , 13b. * 

Savaiioor, Nabob of, reduced to clepen- '■ 
dunce bv Hyder Ali, HI 4lti. 

Saul tree, bow used bv the Indians, as 
ibc ordeal of willicraft, I. 423. 
Saunders, Mr., Madtas Presidetit, un¬ 
wisely advises an attack on Gingee, 
which fails, 111 . I 14. Kniers into a 
negotiation for peace with Oupleix, i 
121. Departs for Km ope, J32. 

Sayer duties, abolished, V. 417> VI. 
240. 

Scalds, character of their poetry, H. .^7. 
Scandinavians, had a notion of some 
mysterious power superior to their ' 
gods, I. 338, note. Carunted their 
unities to twelve, II. 40, note. Qua¬ 
lities of whieli their young warriors . 
boasted, to gain the good opinion of i 
their ttristresses, 41, note. Their 
poetry, 67> note. 

Scarlet, dyed best by the Chinese, II. 
21, note 

Schools, of the Hindus, II. 104- Of 
other Eastern nations, 106 . 

Scindia, Dovvlut Row, English alliance 
w’ith him attempted, Vf. 157 . Thu 
idea applauded and abandoned 169- 
Attempt to make him substitute to his 
own, a British military force. 315. j 


Defeated !>y Holkar, 320. Invited 
to participate in the treaty of Bassein, 
330. Arrives in tfie vicinity of Boor- 
luui|)orc, 338. Kurther attempts to 
make him conclude a treaty similar to 
that wiili ilioj Peshwa, ibid. Pressed 
fora (luclaraiion of Ids intentions in 
regard tf> ihc treaty of Basoein, 347. 
H is dcclmijig a direct answer consider¬ 
ed as a warlike menace, 350. Joins 
with file Uajah of Berar in hostilities, 
354- Declares with the Rajah his 
dissatisfaction wiili the treaty, 35(). 
Commanded to quit their threatening 
position, 357 . P'vade comj)liance, 
V^irious olijects of the war 
against him, 3<)4. Account fj' his 
French forces, 30b. By the despolia¬ 
tion (if the Fdnpcror, becomes sove¬ 
reign of India, 404. Deserted by the 
F'icncli cominaiider, 413. His French 
force lolallv deslrovod, 42(). His ter¬ 
ritory in the Dooab taken, ibid, lie 
and ifie Rajah separate their forces, 

432. Makes an overture of peace, 

433. Views of Lord Mornington re¬ 
garding Idm, 440. Treaty witlt him 
concluded, 448. Flnlcrs into the de¬ 
fensive alliance, 450. Leagues with 
Holkar, -UiO. Disputes of the British 
with him, 4t)0* Opportunity over¬ 
looked by him of performing a bril¬ 
liant exploit, 503. Complaints of the 
British against Idrn, 5()5. Prospect of a 
war with him, 50(). Accoutil of his 
forces, 508. Joined by Holkar, 51 J. 
I’^adcs tile return of tfie Britr.sh resi¬ 
dent, ibid. Professes amicable inten¬ 
tions, 5l0. Lor] C-ornwallis resolves 
on peace with him, 52.5. Treaty con¬ 
cluded, 537 . 

Scindia, Madagee, Mahratla chief, hi.s 
possessions, HI. 523. Joins the party 
of tlie Mutseddies against Hagoba, 
532. Joins the jiarty of Nana Fur- 
navese, IV. 34. Baroach given up 
to him, and Ragoba placed in his 
hands, 37- Dissension between him 
and Nana, 46. Negoliaiiou between* 
him and the F2nglish broken off, 
and w'ar resolved on, ibid. .Xrnount 
of bis forces 47- His camp stirprised 
bv General Goddard, and his-army 
put to bight, 4^. Alarm given to 
him by the capture of the fortress of 
Gualior, .52. Treaty of peace con 
eluded with him, 266 , His proceed- 
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iiigs .in object of jealousy to llie Eng. 
lish, V. 11. Peace willi him an aim 
of Mr. Hastings’s government, ibid. 
Gets possession of the Mogul and his 
dominions, 15. Directs his advan¬ 
tages against the Company, ibid, llis 
designs against the Mogul's eldest son, 
l6. Price a.sked by him, for an alli¬ 
ance against Tippoo Saib, 3gS. His 
death and its cflects, VI. 28. 

Scott, Major, agent to Mr. Has'tings, V. 
40. Calls on Mr. Burke to produce 
his accusations against Mr. Hastings, 
ibid. Reference to his speech relating 
to Mr. P'rancis, (il, note. Presents a 
petition to the House of Commons 
fr(,(m Mr. Hastings, complaining of 
Mr. Burke’s representations, 10,3. Re¬ 
buked by the Commons, for reviling 
the Managers, by animadversions in 
loint, lOt). Sent to negotiate the mi- 
itary reform at (Jude, 108. Hiscon- 
duct ill the business, l09, et seq. 

Scott, Mr. Jonathan, on the oiiginal 
country of the Mahrattas, ((uoted, II. 
357, note. c(Jn the depiaved charac¬ 
ter of the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
404. 

Scriptures, teaching and study of, one 
of the Hindu sacraments, I. 4.34. 

Sculpture of the Hindus amrMexicans, 
I. 34, and note. 

Scythians, their conquests in Asia, II. 

207. Invade Persia, 21,3. 

Secunder, his reign, II. 281. 

Seer Mutakareen, on the love of learn¬ 
ing in India in the time of Alivcrdi, 
quoted, II. 105, note. On the death 
of Ghazee ad IJien Khan, III. 12i), 
note. Translator of, e.xtenuates the 
crime of the Black hole tragedy, and 
accuses the English of a greater atro¬ 
city, 150, note. 

Seels, bankers of Moorshedabad, account 
of. III. 239. Put to death by Mecr 
Causirn, 308. 

Seiks, country of, well cultivated II. 27, 
note. Their origin and history, 377, 
388. 

Seleucus, his conquests in India, II. 

208. 

Self-convicting evidence, its principle 
examined, V. 132. 

Self-delusion, English in India, not well 
guarded against it, VI. 280. 

Selim, his reign, II. 29O. 

Seljukides, dynasty of, II. 224. 


Sepoys, Indian soldiers, account of. 111. 

19. 

Sera, nabobship of, conferred on Hyder 
Ali, III. 415. 

Scretlraz Khan, grandson of Jaffier, ac¬ 
count of. Ill. 139. 

Serfojee, Rajah of Tanjorc, resigns the 
powers of government to the English, 

VI. 268. 

Serhind, plundered by Ahmed Abdallee, 
II. 408. 

Seringapatam, bridge at, described, II. 

I. 8. Preparations for the siege of, 
V. 321. Lord Cornwallis’s march 
upon, 357- Tippoo Sail) defeated 
under its walls, 273. Besieged, 274. 
General Harris’s march upon, VI. 

I lOC. Taken by assault, 112. 
Seringhani, island, its pagoda described, 

II. 3. Characterized as constituting an 
era in the history of India, HI. 10.3- 

I Servants, Calinuck, Negro, and Hindu, 

; characterized, 1. Kit), note. 

! Servants of the East India Company, 

! mi.ibehaviour of, in the early period of 
i the Company's concerns, 1. 59. Re- 
I fractory conduct of, at Port St. 

George, 87. Now regukitions for the 
I govcriimciit of, 99. Sec further East 
; India Company. 

I Scion, Mr. his account of the Nabob ol 
Surat, VI. 2.15, 25(). 

Sevagee, founder of the Mahratta powei, 
in an atl.ick upon Surat repulsed by 
the English factory, I. 86. Coin- 
menccmeiit of his fortunes, II. 358 
His ex|iIoil3 against Auruiigzcbe, 360- 
.Submits to the pimperor, but reiolts, 
from being treated with contumely, 
i 362. Plunders Surat and recovers 
I llis former possessions, 364. Artfully 
obtains a truce, ibid. Pinters the ter¬ 
ritory of Golconda with 40,000 horse, 
and takes the fortress of Giiigec, 
Vellore, and other places, 365. Ex¬ 
tent of his dominions at his death, 367. 
Severndroog, situation of. III. 152. 
Taken by Clive, 15.3. p'uriher account 
of, V. .342. Taken by Colonel Stuart, 
I after immense labour, 34.1'. 

I .Sex, female, characterized as the greatest 
adniiiers of the military character, and 
i most devoted losuperslilionand priests, 
! I. 166, note. See further. Women. 

I Shaab, ad Dien, son of Ghazee ad Dicn, 
j account of, II. 412. 
j Shah Jehan. SccChurrum. 
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Shah Naiiiu, llitidu poem, account of, ( 

ri. bl. \ 

Shajee, father of Sevagee, account of, 
and his exploits, II. .368, and note. 
Shaista Khan, sent by Aiirungrebe to 
command in Deccan, 11.361. Wound¬ 
ed in his bed at Poonah by a battditti, 
and his son killed, ibid. 

Shaw, quoted on the dexterity of Hindu 
merchants in calculation, 1. 418. ' 

Shelburne, Lord, appointed prime tni- ! 

tiisicr, IV. 468. j 

Shere Khan, his contests with and per- | 
fitly to Humaioon, II. 2.S7. His an- { 
cestry, 288. Killed by an explosioti 
of gunpowder, 28(). His various be- 
iiehcial esiablishments, 2!)b' 

Sheridan, Mr. his speech on the Oude 
charge against Mr.Haslinus, consider¬ 
ed as otie of the brightest efforts of 
English elotptcnce, V. 62. Sums 
up the evidence on this charge, 217. 
Shc/.ad.i, son of Aulumgeer the Second, 
iniadcs Hengal, Ill. 2.''3. Repulsed, 
267- On the assassinatton of his f.i- | 
ther assumes the state tmd title of Etn- 
peror, 26(1. Defeats the Governor of 
Bahar near Patna, 261. Is defeated 
in turn by Meeran and the P'tiglish, 
263. Flies to Ifahar, 2()4. Defeated 
by the English at Gyah Maunpore, 
276. Visited by Major Carnac, who 
negotiates a |)eace with hitti, 27;). 
War being renewed, is agjiti deleated 
and a second treaty made, ;!I4, .31,''. 
Further arrangemetits of the Faiglish 
with, .362. Interview of Lord Glivc 
with, 378. Confirms to the English 
the government of the Northern Cir- 
cars, 401. Conducted by Mahratta | 
chiefs to Delhi, 484. In concert with 
the Mahrattas, attacits the country of 
Zabita Khan, 48.'>. Reduced to ab¬ 
ject dependence on the Mahrattas, 
494. Revenue due to him refused by j 
the English, .^13. Defeated by Zabita I 
Khan, and obliged to remit arrears of j 
tribute, 652. Conduct of Mr. Hastings j 
respecting him, V. 11. Subniits him- | 
self to the power of Scindia, 14, VI. 
404. Cruelty of his treatment by 
Gholani Khadur, ibid. Places him¬ 
self under the protection of the Eng¬ 
lish on their taking Delhi, 4l6 Provi¬ 
sion made for him and his family, 482. 
Shipping, Committee of, at the India 
House, III. 8. ! 


Shirley, Sir Robert, Ambassador to Per¬ 
sia, 1. .62. 

Shitabroy, Rajah, Naib Dnan of Patna, 
arrested and sent to Calcutta, 111. 
476. .'\cqiiitted after a confinement 
of two years, 483. Dies of a broken 
heart, ibid. 

Shore, Sir John, Lord Teignmouth, his 
account of the practice of sitting in 
dherno, 1. 20t), note. His ideas of 
the impraetability by the Company’s 
servants of reform in tlie government 
of India, V. 400. In favour of the 
ryots, against the Zemindars, 412. 
His description of the Company’s ser¬ 
vants lamentably true, .'>04. .Succeeds 
Lord f’ornwallis as Governor-fifene- 
rul, VI. 18. Directs his attention to 
Nizam All and the Mahrattas, ibid. 
Urges the Nabob of Oude to arrange 
the inlernal administration of his 
country, 39. His proceedings at 
Lucknow, 42. His conduct respect¬ 
ing the bastardy, and consequent dc- 
pnsilion, of Mirza Ali, Nabob of 
Glide, 46. His conduct approved 
and conmiendod by the powers at 
home, 48. Resigns, and sails for 
England, 61. 

Shmnse, sovereign in Deccan, 11. 307- 

Siddee, meaning of tile a|)pelldtion, II, 
367. 

Siddee Jure, assassinated for losing Dun- 
da Rajapore, of whicli lie was Gover¬ 
nor, 11. ,366. His assassination aveng¬ 
ed by his brother, who surrenders the 
fort of Gingerah and the fleet ofBee- 
japorc to Anruiig'zebe, ibid, ^ 

Sinmga, taken by the Bhow, in alliance 
witli the English, V. 3.60. 

Sinners, enumeration of, from the Insti¬ 
tutes of Menu, who suH’er some mor¬ 
bid change in their bodies, 1. 348. 

Sirhnilund Khan, invited to court by 
Feroksere, to act against the Syed 
brothers, II.39I. 

Sirhind, taken from the Seiks, by Sliah 
Aidnio, II. 379- Plundered ty Ah-* 
med Abdallee, 408. 

Siva, Hindu god, indistinct nature of his 
functions, I. 298. 

Skinner, Sir Thomas, proceedings re.s- 
pecting in parliament for infringing 
the East India Company’s monopoly', 
I. 88. 

Smith, Colonel, appointed one of the 
Select Committee at Calcutta, III, 
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382. His retreat to Trinomalee after 
being defeated by Hyder, 4l(). Re¬ 
called, 423. Restored, 424. 

Sinilh, General, employed in expelling 
Ameer Klian from the Comiwny’s 
territory, VI. 4()7. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, on the causes which 
render astronomy the first science cid- 
tiviited by a rude people, rpiolcd, I. 
(.)0. On the province of philosophy 
to connect the apparanlly disjoinle,! 
objects of nature, j)2. note. 

Smith, Mr. deprived of his scat in the 
Madras council, IV. 138. 

Society. See Human Nature. 

SoHarides, account of, II. 21.'i. 

Soldier, Hindu, ceremonies to be ob¬ 
served by, 1. 44.). 

Soliman, soti of Dara, defeats bis uticle 
Suja, II. 3.i8. Flies from Aurung- 
zebe to the Rajah of Serinagnr, .tf'J. 
Betrayed by the Rajah, and imprison¬ 
ed by Aurungzebe, .348. Desires to 
be beheaded, fearing the pousta, 3.‘i4, 
note. ^ 

Sotmeral, his description of the state of 
women iti India, 1. 38!!, note. On 
the architecture of the Hindus, tptot- 
ed, II. H). His dcscriptioti of an 
Hindu loom. It), note. Describes the j 
mode in which an Indian carpenter ; 
performs his work,;{], note. Quoted ’ 
on the state of the fine arts with the ; 
Hindus, ,3.3, 3<i, note. On the laws i 
and religion of the Hindus eticourag- ; 
ing a spirit of restlessness and warfare, 
l(il, 162, note. ! 

Sooffees, sect among the Afghauns, ac¬ 
count of, II. 7O, note. 

Soonda, taken by Hyder Ali, III. 41fi. 

Sooraje Mul, 11. 414. Forms a scheme 
for the ruin of Gliazce ad Dicn, 
415. 

Souri, a Gaurian, his revolt, 11. 227. 

Speke, Mr. chosen Vice-President of the 
council, and deputy Govertior of Fort 
W^illiam, V'l. 218. 

Spencer, Mr. succeeds Vansittart as Pre¬ 
sident of Bengal, III. 321. 

Spice trade, attempted by the Ivast India 
Company, 1. 32. 

Spies, crimes in India not remedied by 
a system of, V. 4!)7. 

Spinning, skill of the Hindus in, from 
the softness of their hands, 11. 15. 

Spirits, account of the Hindu sacrament 
of, 1.439. 


Sraddhas, monthly ceremonies of the 
Hindus, account of, I. 448. 
Stavorinus, on the apathy of the Hindus 
to offices of humanity, (juoted, 1. 404. 
On their expertness in the use of their 
rude tools, 11. .3 1, note. 

Stephenson, Colonel, take.s Jalnapoor, 
VI.428. .Joins the army of General 
i VVelleslcy, 43 I. Takes Boorhaiipore 
and Asseerglmr, 432. (aniimands a 
I division iit the siege and capture of 

; Gawilgluir, 437. 

‘ Stewart, Mr. Charles, on the character 
I tifSlniista Khan, quoted, 1. 107,note. 
On the Kings of Behar being lords- 
parainount of India, which he re¬ 
futes, 179, note. Charged with hav- 
itig softenetl the account of the inso¬ 
lence of Kei Kobad to bis father, 

■ 247, note. 

Stinkards, name given to an order in 
society among lire Natchez, I. Kip, 

' note. 

! .Story-tcllitig, Hindu amusement, 1.41(). 
Amusement with the negroes of 
Africa, ibid. note. 

Slraehey, F.dward, one of the Moor- 
shedahad judges, his cxcelleul remarks 
on Indian iurisiirudciioe, V. .5.3 1, 
note. 

Stracliey, Mr. III. 3fi6. 

Stracliey, Sir H. on the tyranny of the 
Mahratta power, tjuoled, II. 174. 
On the expense Ryots are subject to 
in prosecuting their suits, V. 45<), 
note. Mentions circumstances which 
obstructs the conviction of delin- 
t[uents in Indian administration of 
justice, 477. On the practice of per¬ 
jury in India, 4(;i. 

Stuart, Colonel, attacks and takes Din- 
digul, V. 289- Commands at the 
siege of Severndroog, 342, 3()9, 374. 
Commands the Bombay army, VI. 
<Ki. Repulses Tippoo Saib, 100. Ar- 
rires before Scringapalani, 108. 

Stuart, General, elaiins the military sta¬ 
tion at Taiijore, IV. I 14. Disputes 
in the council of Madras respecting 
tlic ipusiioii of his being rioniinatcd 
to the court of the Rajah of Taiijore, 
115. His concern in the arrest of 
I Lord Pigot, 119. Succeeds Sir Eyre 
I Coote in the command of the Madras 
I army, 223. Refuses to obey the or- 
i dels of the Madras president, 228. 

' Defeated before Cuddalorc, 23.5. Put 
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under arrest and sent to England, 
239. 

Student, one of the periods into which 
life is distributed by the Hindus, 
account of, I. 377. Frivolous ce¬ 
remonies his main husiness, 378, 
and note. Dress prescribed for, 44.'i. 

Subactagi, account of, II. 215. 

Subahdar, meaning of, I. 312, Ill. 84. 

Siibahs, number into which the Mogul 
Empire was divided on the death of 
Akbar, II. .312. 


Nabob of Cartiatic, IV. lyli. Ap¬ 
pointed minister to the court of the 
Nabob, 198. Plans the c.^pedition 
into Coimbetore, 239. His contract 
for opium, V. 184. 

Sully, instance cited by, of the differ¬ 
ence between the neat produce of 
taxc.s, and the amount taken from the 


Subder Alt, Nabob of Carnatic, assassi¬ 
nated, III. 87. 

Succession, right of, in children, sug¬ 
gested in a very early period of society, 
I. 210. Hindu laws respecting, 211. 

.Sudder Duanee Adaulut, C'ourt of Ap¬ 
peal in India, how constituted. III. 
470. Sir Elijah Impey appointed 
Judge of, with a salary, 30f). fjpinion 
of the English lawyers upon this ap¬ 
pointment, ibi<l. Reflections of the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons upon it, 307. Regulations 
introduced into it, 309. Check pro¬ 
posed respecting the proceedings in, 
V. 425, note. 

Sudras, Hindu servants or slaves, de¬ 
graded state of, I. 167. 

Suffder Jung, made Vizir to .Ahmed 
Shall, II. 410. His contests with 
the Rohillas, ibid. Revolts, 413. 
Dies, 415. 

Suffrein, Admiral, sails with a fleet for 
India, IV. 205. Defeated by the 
English in Praya Bay, 207- His en¬ 
gagement with the English fleet off 
Ceylon, 214 : further engagement off 
Negapatam, 217. His character, ibid. 
Takes Trincomalee, 218. In a naval 
engagement, after taking Trincomalee, 
breaks six of his captains for miscon¬ 
duct, 220. Follows the English fleet 
from Trincomalee, and another en¬ 
gagement takes place, 236. 

Suja, son of Shah Jehan, and Subahdar 
of Bengal, his character, II. 337. 
His conduct on the illness of his 
father, .338. Defeated by his brother 
Aurungzebe, 344. Seekitig refuge 
with the Rajah of Arraeau, is be¬ 
trayed and imprisoned, 348. A Patan 
chief, from personal resemblance to 
him, proclaimed King of India, 368. 

Sujah Khan, account of. III. 138, ISg. 

Sullivan, Mr. appointed agent to the 


people, I. 279. 

Sumalya, first trade to, 1. 37- 

Sumner, Mr. arrives in India with 
Clive as Member of the Seleet Com¬ 
mittee at Calcutta, HI. 349. His 
concern in private trade, 306. 

Siimroo, German officer in the service 
of MeerCan.sim, III. 30(i. His as¬ 
sassination oflered by Suja D^wla to 
the English, 315. Abandons Snja 
Dowla, and seeks service with the 
Jaats, 359. 

.Sun, reserve of the modern Brahmens 
respecting the title of Deva given to 
it, 1. S2f), note. Heat, light, and 
flame of the sun shadowed forth hy 
the three principal gods of the Hin¬ 
dus, 332. Hindu paayer to the sun, 

,334. Sun worshipjK-d hy other na_ 

lions, 335, note, remple erected to 
the sun, at the expense of the entire 
revenues of Orissa for twelve years, 
II. 12, note. 

Sungarpore, taken by Sevagee, II. .360. 

Supervisors, board of, sent to India, III. 
428. Lost in their jrassage, 4,31. 
Further appointment of, 460. 

Supreme Council in India, fir.st appoint¬ 
ment of, and of whom composed. III. 
457. Disagreement between, at the 
first meeting, Sig. Two partics,)in, 
.521. Announce their powers to the 
different provinces, and require from 
each a statement of its situation, 52,5. 
Object to a treaty made by the Bom¬ 
bay Council with Ragoba, 542. Treat 
with the Poonah government, by a 
negotiator of their own, 544. Forbid 
the Bombay Council to receive Ra- 
goha within the limits of their govern¬ 
ment, 549. Their dissensions respeJl- 
ing the widow of Bordwan and her 
son, ,552 ; respecting Nnncom», 56l. 
Their acrimonious debates as to the 
most eligililc plan for levying taxes, 
IV. 4; on the appointment to the 
office of resident of Ouile, I7 ; on 
the management of the household of 
the Nabob Mnbarek iil Dowla, 21 ; 
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on the resolution of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency to aid the Mutseddies, who 
proposed to restore Ragoba, 30. Ap¬ 
point a force to march across India to 
Bombay, 31. Their view in this in¬ 
determinate and obscure, 40. Dis¬ 
avow the treaty dictated by the Mah- 
rattas to the Bootbay army, 4.S. Sus¬ 
pend the Governor of Madras, 174. 
rorm a treaty with the Nabob of 
Carnatic, without the knowledge of 
the Council of .Madras, lf)(). Fur¬ 
ther Instances of their opposition to 
the Madras Presidency, 24tJ. Oppose 
the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
See the next article. Appoint the 
chit# justice, judge of the Sudder 
Duannee. .Adaulut, .')()(). 

Supreme Court of Judicature, establish¬ 
ment of, and powers given to it, IV. 
267. Its operations cruel to the itiha- 
bitants, 269 ; interfere with and su,s- 
pend the collection of the revenues, 
27I,2()2; suspend the administration 
of justice, and annihilate the jjowers 
of govertnnen?, 273. Instances of its 
oppressive spirit, 280. Its conduct 
in the Patna c.ause, 282 ; and Dacca 
cause, 28(). Its servants arrested by 
the Supreme Connell, 2()4. Supreme 
Council petition parliament against 
its proceedings, 2;)6. Bill passed for 
restraining it, 462. 

Surat, first trade of the English to, I. 26. 
English factory established at, ibid. 
Contest at, of the Finglish with the 
Portuguese, 43. English trade to, 
suspended, 71. English factory at, 
attacked by the Mahrattas, 86; seized 
by Aurungzebc, 107 ; restored, ibid. 
The place plundered by Sevagee, 11. 
362,364. Its situation, VI. 250. lls 
history, ibid.etseq. Finglish attempt 
to place the government of, <)n a new 
footing, 254. Resolotion taken to 
depose the Nabob of, 257. Reasoning 
of the Governor-General in support 

, of the measure, ibid. Mode in which 
it was ell’ected, 25t). 

Surya Sidhanta, chief Hindu book of 
astronomy, I. 89. 

Sykes, Mr. .arrives in India with Clive as 
Member of the Select Committee at 
Calcutta, 111.349,382. 

Symes, on the Birmans, quoted, II. 

I ()C), 200, note. 


Tadkeratussulalin, historical Hindu 
treatise, 11. 151. 

Taheretes, account of, 11. £14. 

Tanjore, taken by Shajee, father of Se- 
vagee, II. SSp. Heirs to the Rajah- 
ship of, ibid. Account of, and its 
princes. 111. 78. Motive of the 
English for invading it, 80. Their 
first warlike o|)crations In, ibid. Ex¬ 
pedition of llic French against, igs. 
Views of Mahomed Ali against, 338. 
Terms on which Pretaupa Sing, the 
Rajali of, is allowed quiet possession 
of Ills territories, 340. Comention of 
the Rajah of, witli Mahomed Ali, 
respecting the mound of Cavery, 346. 
Views of the English and Mahomed 
Ali, as to his territory and supposed 
wealth, iv. 74. Rajah of, wrests 
from the Marawars a territory taken 
from his dominions, 78. War with 
on this account, discussed by the Ma¬ 
dras presidency, and urged by tlic 
Nabob of Carnatic, 79, 80. The pre¬ 
sidency complies, attd the Rajah i, 
reduced to sign a treaty witli the Na¬ 
bob, 85. Disapproving of litis treaty, 
the presidency threateti to renew hos¬ 
tilities, 86. War renewed, 98. Letter 
of the Rajah to the F'.oglish com¬ 
mander, ibid. The, Rajah defeated, 
dethroned, and imprisoned, 101. 
Treatment of, while a prisoner, 103. 
Restored, 111. Resident established 
at Tanjore, 114. The country over¬ 
run by Hyder, 181. Battle of, 212. 
Ameer Sing, Rajah of, deposed, VI. 
267. His death, 301. 

Tanks at Achel, ittjury that would have 
resulted, had Lord Cornwallis des¬ 
troyed them, VI. 104. 

Tapanottly, restored to the English by 
the treaty of Paris, III. 342. 

Tartars, religion of, I. 324, note. Cha¬ 
racterized, as sober, accurate, dexter¬ 
ous, and faithful, 11. 188, note. 

Tatla, detached from the dominions of 
the Mogul, and added to those of 
Nadir Shah, 11.404. 

Taxation, outline of that of the Hindus, 
1. 247- Qualities desirable in a system 
of, 249. Evils resulting from uncer¬ 
tainty in, 250; from aneqtial partition 
of, ibid. ; from such as impedes pro¬ 
duction, 251 ; from such as diminishes 
useful qttalilies in the [teople, ibid. 
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Taxation of the Hindus tried by these 
qualities, 252. Instance of the differ¬ 
ence between the neat produce of 
taxes and the amount taken from the 
people, 279- In Mexico and Persia 
taxation paid in kind, 280. Paid in 
kind in China, II. 193, 281. Taxation 
of the Mahomedans, II. 454. Com¬ 
pany’s territories in India over-taxed, 

IV. 12. 

Taylor, Mr. sums up the charge of con¬ 
tracts, on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 

V. 217- 

Teeg Bahadur, prophet of the Setks, ac¬ 
count of, II. 378. 

Teignmouih, Lord. See Shore. 

Tflingana, one of the divisions of Dec- 
can, extent and boundaries of, H. 
2.-.4. 

Tellicherry, exploits of the English gar¬ 
rison at, IV. 204. 

Temples, Hindu. Sec Pagodas. Mexi¬ 
can temples, II. (). Temple of Jeru- ; 
Salem, cost of, in building, J8.3, note. ! 

Tennant, (pioted on the Hindus drown- | 
ing themselves in the Ganges, I. 358, 
note. Oi; the preferable attention 
paid to animals in India, 308, note. | 
Oti the proneness of the Hindu bus- ; 
bandmen to robbery, when driven to | 
despair, 405, note. On the Hindu 
propensity to abusive language, 409. 
On the inferiority of the Hindus to 
Europeans in every art but weaving, 

11. 15, note. Ascribes the brilliant 
colours of the painted cloths of the 
East to the goodness of the water, 20, 
note. On the appearance of an Hindu 
field after one ploughing, 22, note. 
On the state of the art of paititing 
with the Hindus, 35. On the use of 
glass by the Europeans in Itidia, 42, 
note. Could find in the Sanscrit re¬ 
cords of Benares no history of the 
country, 61, note. On the tendency 
of the Hindu superstition to estrange | 
mankind, 106, note. i 

Tenure in land. See land. | 

Telleeah, fort, sufferings of the English ; 
in an attack on, VI. 248. ( 

Thales, his mathematical knowledge,!!. I 
133. i 

Thamas Koolee Khan. See Nadir ; 
Shah. 

Thiagar, taken by the English, HI. 2.34. 

Thorne, Robert, suggests the practic.a- j 


bility of the North-West passage, 
I. 5. 

Three, numeral, virtues ascribed to, by 
the Hindus, II. 78. 

Thurlow, Lord, opposes the appoint¬ 
ment of Lord Macartney to the office 
of Governor-General of India, V. 38. 
in the House of Lords, declares 
against uncertain evidence, 122. As¬ 
serts lEat the acts of the Commons 
are not those of the people, who are a 
body unknown to the Lords, 174. 
Considers the misrepresenting the 
conduct of judges, and magistrates, as 
a crime of a very high nature, 250. 
Animadversions on this supposition, 
ibid, et seq. Speech of Burke ui the 
subject, 2.54, note. 

Tibet, reduced by one of the Generals 
of Shah Jehan, 11. 332. 

Time, account of, as a divinity in the 
laws of Zoroaster, I. 337. 

Timery, fort, taken by the French, HI. 
204. Retaken by the F-nglish, 227. 

Timidity, feature of the Hindu charac¬ 
ter, 1. 407, and note. * 

Tinivelly, commencement of the war 
in, HI. 132. Attempts of the Eng¬ 
lish to reduce it to more profitable 
obedience, I74. Plundered by Hydcr 
Ali, 423. 

Tippoo .Saib, repelled in an attack on 
Colonel Baillie, IV. lOl. Lays siege 
to Wandewash, 179. Raises the 
siege, 184. Joins the French at Porto 
Novo, 212. Defeats Colonel Braith- 
waite, on the banks of the Coleroon, 
213. Succeeds his father, Hyder 
Ali, 224. State of his army whSii 
joined to that of his father, 229. Re¬ 
tires from Carnatic, ibid. Loses Man- 
alore, 231. Takes Bednore, 233. 
nvests Mangalore, ibid. Negotiation, 
into which he had entered with the 
English, broken off, 237. Further 
proceedings against him, 23g. Ne¬ 
gotiation with, again broken off, 243. 
Attacks Mangalore and is repulse^ 
245. Peace with, 247. Statement 
of his subsequent conduct, V. 260. 
Lord Cornwallis accusedjtf breaking 
public faith with him, by the arrange¬ 
ments with the Nizam, 26.5. Sus¬ 
pected of hostile designs, 266. His 
disputes with the Rajah of 'Travan- 
corc, 269. His demands on the Ra- 
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jah, i!73. Attacks his lines, and nar¬ 
rowly escapes, 277 - Forces the lines 
and ravages the country, 287- Cor¬ 
respondence between him and Gene¬ 
ral Medows, ibid. Drives back the 
division of Colonel Floyd,29I. Forces 
the English depots ofCaroor and Sat- 
liinungul, 2g2. His stratagem for 
cutting off the English army frus¬ 
trated, 293. Invades Carngtic, 293. 
Plunders the island of Seringhant, 
ibid. Plan of his operations, 315. 
His conduct in the battle of Arikera, 
324. His negotiations with Lord 
Cornwallis, 329. Sends a vakeel to 
treat with the allied army, 337- The 
inf.riority of his means betrayed by 
the feebleness of his operations, 3.52. 
Retakes Cointbetore, 356. Oilers to 
send vakeels for the settlement of dis- 
mites, but the offer refused, ibid. 
PoMlion of his army before Seringa- 
patam, 360. His camp attacked by 
the English during the night, 362. 
Several of his redoubts taken, 370. 
Loss of min on both sides, 373. 
Makes overtures through the Coiin- 
betore prisoners, 374. Negotiations 
commenced, 378. Two of his .sons 
received as hostages in the British 
camp, 380. Ceremony of their re¬ 
ception, 381. Definitive treaty de¬ 
livered by them to I.ord Cornwallis, 
385. Character of the abusive terms 
in which the F-nglish speak of Tip- 
poo, 387. Prosperity of his country, 
and aliachment of his subjects to him, 
389. Que.stiou of profit and loss to 
' the English by the war with him, 
392. Receives coldly an offer of a 
more amicable connexion, on the re¬ 
storation of his sons to him, VI. 34. 
His proclamation fttr aid against the 
English, published in the Isle of 
France, 64. Lord Mornington in¬ 
duced by this proclamation to declare 
war against him, 68. Demand.s of 
the Governor-General on him, 91. 
Sends a letter to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, declaratory of picific intenlions, 
93. Pitppares an embassy to France, 
9,5. War commenced, 96. Makes 
fresh overtures, 97- Amount of the 
army sent against him, ibid. iVlarches 
against the Bombay army, 99. (’om- 
pelled by General Stuart to retreat. 


lOU. Defeated in the action of Mal- 
villy, 1(X5. Sends another overture, 
108. Draught of a preliminary treaty 
transmitted to him, 110, Particulars 
of the siege in which he is killed, 
112, et seq. Generous reception of 
his sons by Major Baird, who had 
been cruelly treated by him, 120. 
His dead body found, 122. Retro¬ 
spect of the views by which he was 
guided, 125. His character, 128, 
Superior slate of his country com¬ 
pared with the Carnatic and Oude, 
129- His mind strongly tinctured 
with religion, 131. Papers relative 
to his connexion with the French 
found in his palace after his death, 

I 133. His poverty, 136. Seltleiuent 
of his family, 143. 

; Togrul Beg, account of, II. 224. 

Tools of the Hindus and other rude na¬ 
tions, 11. 29. 

Tooth of Mahomet the Third, buried 
with solemn pomp, and a tomb 
erected over it, 11. 263. 

Torpasses, 1 ndo-Poriugnese so denomi¬ 
nated, III. 19. 

Torments, self-inflicted, that the Divine 
Being is delighted with them in his 
worshiprvers accounted for, 1. 347, 
note. Period in human society in 
which such worship suggests itself, 
352, note. 

Torture. See Rack. 

Towerson, Captain, executed by the 
j Dutch at Ainboyna, 1. 46. 

Trade, begun with Russia by Chancel- 
lour, 1. 6. Opened with Persia by 
the liast Indies, 35. Private trade 
injurious to the East India Company, 
59. Committee of, and f'orainittee 
to prevent private trade, HI. 8. F'or 
account of private trade by the Com¬ 
pany’s Servants, see East India Com¬ 
pany and Servants. Amount of ton¬ 
nage for private trade allowed by the 
bill for the renewal of the Company’s 
charter, VI. 8. 

Traveiicore, King of, mode of atoning for 
ills sins recommended by the priests, 
11. 172. Territory of the Rajah of, 
V. 2()8. His alliance with the Eng¬ 
lish, ibid. His disputes with Tippoo 
Sail), 269. Assisted by the Eng¬ 
lish, 271. Buys forts on his bound- 
i aries of the Dutch, 273. Lawful- 
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ness of the purchase questioned, 
ibid. Demands of Tippoo on liiin, 
S7(). 

Treasury, Company’s Committee of, 
its occupations. 111. 7. 

Triconopolv, account of, 111.85, 10,3. 
French attempt upon, baffled, 110. 
Claimed by the Mysorians, who had 
assisted in defending it, IIS!, is dts- 
Iressed for provisions, and becomes 
the seat of war, I K), 120. .Secotid 
altemptofthe French upon, baffled, 
177. Alarmed at the operations of 
Lally, 11)8. 

I’riticomalec, taken by the Finglish 
frotn the li)iitch, Ill. 1()5. Taken by 
the French, 219. Natal battle tiear, 
220 . 

Trinomalee, taken by the French, III. 
182. Retaken by tlie English, 227. 
Country roitnd it, desolated by Hyder 
All, 419, 420. 

Tripassore, taken from llyder by the 
English, IV. 18.5. 

Triptolemits, laws of, I. ,'!()(), note. 

Tritalore, fort, taken by the French, j 

III. 20% j 

Trotijolly, M. Ciotnmander of the i 

F'rench fleet in Itidia, hts engagemetit 
with the English ofl' Pondicherry, 

IV. 140. 

Tuglick, his speech on the throne of 
Delht being oflered him, Jl. 259- ' 
After a short reign, killed by the fall- i 
ing of the roof of a house, i! 60 . | 

Tugitek, Grandsoti of Feroze, assassi¬ 
nated, after a short reign of five 
months, II. 2h8. 

Turkey, or Levatil, Clompany, expedi- 
tioti of, to the East-Indies, I. 17. 

Turks, character of, I. 400, note. Phi¬ 
losophical acquirements ascribed to, 
II. 69. Rise and progress of, 2i4. 

Turner, Mr. his account of the Anglo- 
Saxoti punishments, I. 218, note, j 
His account of Boolan and its Rajah, 
19(1. 

Tydore, hostilities to the English at, 
charged agaitist the Dutch, I 39. 

Tythings of the Atiglo-Saxons, resem- 
blatice of, to the illvisions observed 
by the Incas, 1. 177, note. I 

Vach, Hindu goddess, account ol, I. 
.321, note. 

Vaivaswala. See Satvavrata. 


Valdore, taken from the French by the 
English, III. 228. 

Vandcleur, killed in the battle of Las- 
waree, VI. 423. 

Vansittart, Mr. called from Madras to 
take the government of Bengal, HI. 

27 I. State of aflairs on his acceptitig 
the offlee, ibid. Proceeds to Moor- 
shedabad to persuade Meer .lalHer to 
cran«ent tr) his own dethronement, 
273. His tneasures respecting Jallicr 
opposed by several tnembers of his 
council, 274. Recalls Sir Eyre Coote 
and Major Carnac from Patna, 283. 
His proceedings against Ramnaralij, 
the fatal error of his admitiistration. 
Ibid. Attempts in vain to onitigate 
the evils resulting from the private 
trade of the Company’s servants, 293. 
i His visit to Meer Causim, on the 
j snhject of this trade, 296. Further 
opposition to his measures in the 
Council, 298. Returns to Europe, 
321. .Appointed one of the Board 
of So|)crvisors for India, 428. I.,ost 
in ills passage onl, 

Vasco tie G.iina, sails round the Cafi?* 
of Good Hope, 1. 3. 

Veda, or study of the Scriptures, one of 
the sacraments of the Hindus, account 
of, 1. 43.5. Resetnbhmcc of the 
Vedas to the Zeiidavcsta, ,370, note. 
Characterized as containing nothing 
important or ratiotial, ibid. 

VedantI doctrine, account of, II. 71. 

Vedas, or four sacred hooks of the Hin¬ 
dus, 1. 1,55. 

Veins anil arteries In the human body, 
pretended accurate calculation of*thc 
number of, 11. 103, note. 

Velore, taken by Mahomed AH,HI. 338. 
Relieved by the English .against Hyder 
Ah, IV. 188. English army forced 
from cantonments to convey supplies 
to it, 202. Appropriated for the resi¬ 
dence of the family of Tippoo Saib 
after hi.s death, VI. 143- 

Vclhim, fortress, taken by the English, 
IV. 8(). _ * 

Vcrel.si, one of the Belgal Council, and 
opposers of the measures of Mr. 
Vansittart, the President, HI. 274. 
Quoted on the Iree trade claimed by 
the Company’s servants, 292, note. 
One of the Select Committee at Cal¬ 
cutta, 349. His concern in private 
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trade, 366. Appointed chairman of 
tile Select Committee, 382. Succeeds 
l..ord Clive as Governor of Bengal, 
383. His regulation of bill remit¬ 
tances, 3g8. Resigns, ibid. 

Vicramaditya, sovereign of the world, 
real story of, II. 152. Other appli¬ 
cations of the name, 156. 

Vieta, lived in an ill-instructed age, II. 
134. 

Virtue, English, reflection on, as 
arising from English treatment of the 
Nabob of Arcot, V. 308, note. 

Vishnu, one of the Hindu gods, I. 298. 
His various incarnations, 299. 

Visigapalam, seized by Aurungzebe, 1. 
IOTT Taken from the English by 
Bussy, 111. 188. 

UinadalMulk. See Ghazee ad Dien. 

lumber, sovereign in Deccan, wisdom 
of his government, II. 327. Account 
of his successors, ibid. 

Uinmir ul Hind, title bestowed on Ma¬ 
homed Ali, 111. 402. 

Universe, account, from the Bhagvat- 

_ Geela, of the’Misplay of the Divine 
nature in the form of, 1. 330, note. 

Volconda, European troops, at the bat¬ 
tle of, flv shamefully from the field, 
HI. 102,' 103. 

Volga, explored by .lenkinson, an Irish¬ 
man, I. 16. 

Volney, quoted, on the effeminacy and 
indolence of the Asiatics, I. 413, 
note. On the inference to be in ¬ 
ferred as to the arts, from the Indian 
labyrinths and temples, II. 6, note. 
His account of the acquisition in 
Science of the Arabians, 68. How 
characterised by Gibbon as a travel¬ 
ler, ibid. note. Quoted on the Ca- 
ravanseras of Syria, 198, note. 

Voltaire, quoted, on the lofty expres¬ 
sions and mean ideas of the Romairs 


II. 30, note. His character of the 
Song of Solomon, 52, note. Quoted 
on Eastern poetry, 59, note. Extract 
from his La Pucelle d’Orleans, ibid. 
Quoted on the scanty attainments of 
the Egyptians, 205, note. On the 
dissensions between Labourdonnais 
and Dupleix, 111. 63, note. 

Voyages, various, account of, 1.3 to 18. 

Upton, Colonel, sent to treat with the 
Poonah government. III. ,544 His 
instructions, 545. His conduct in 
the negotiation, 546. Effects a com¬ 
promise of difficulties, 548. Con¬ 
cludes a treaty, 549. Accuses the 
Bombay presidency, and answers for 
the pacific designs of the Mahrattas, 
IV. 28. 

Usbecks, invade Transoxiana, II. 284. 
Invade the Eastern provinces of Per¬ 
sia, 312 Penetrate to Ghisni, but 
compelled to retreat, 321. Attack 
f/abtil, and are driven out of the pro¬ 
vince, 326. Beaten again in an at¬ 
tack upon Cabul, and their own ter¬ 
ritories invadeil, 333. Subdued by 
Aurungzebe, but the sovereign rein¬ 
stated, 334. 

Utility, grand test of civilization, II. 
1,34. 

Wa ite. Sir Nicholas, accuses the Lon¬ 
don Company, as thieves and confe¬ 
derates with pirates, 1. 117, note; and 
their servants at Surat of using trea¬ 
sonable expressions towards the 
King, 126. 

Wall, astonishing one built by theTlas- 
calans as a rampart against their ene¬ 
mies the Mexicans, 11. 7. 

Wallace, Colonel, his operations against 
Holkar, VJ. 483. 

Wallan Jau, title bestowed on Mahomed 
Ali, III. 402. 


towarrls their gods, 1. 293, note. On 
the absurdity of refining upon the 
religion of ancient nations, 328, note. 
iOn the absurdities of the religions 
system of Zoroaster, 310, note. On 
oblations and penances, 350, note. 
On the imviracticabiliiy of legislators 
enjoining a corrupt morality, 36.3, 
note. Says, superstitions are inva¬ 
riably those of the most horrible acts 
of wickedness, 407, note. On the 
invention of rude nations in the arts. 


Wandewash, unneces.sarily set on fire by 
Colonel Aldercron, III. I79. Taken 
by the English, 221. Battle of, 223. 
Besieged by Tippoo Sail), 1V. 184. 

War, art of, among the ancient Hindus, 
I. 181. Wars in Europe in 1740, 
and 1744, HI. 45. 

Ward, Mr. quoted on the immoral in¬ 
fluence of the Hindu religion, I. 366, 
note. On the little effect of future 
rewards and pnnislimetits on the 
Hindus, 374. On the temples of 
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xhe HindiJs, II. 12, note. Su|>- 
poses the praises bestowed 011 the 
religion of the Hindus to be dying 
away from its being better known, 
103, note. Characterizes the Hindu 
religion as containing nothing in | 
which a learned man can delight, or | 
of which a benevolent niau can ap¬ 
prove, 104, note. 

Ward, Rev. W. quoted on the wretched 
state of the Indian roads, II. 180, 
note. 

Ware, Major-General, killed in the 
battle of Laswarec, VI. 425. 

Warehouses, Committee of, at the 
India Hotise, its nature, 111. 7. 

Waring, Mr. Scott, quoted, on the 
Hindu mythology and history, I. 
145, note. On the pliancy of the 
Hindu religion, 32(), note. On the 
character of the Persian women, S90, 
and note. His account of tlte Hindu 
poem, entitled Shah Namii,II. 57. On 
the nature of ancient Persian history, 
O3, note. On the science of the Per¬ 
sians, 69, note. On the extent of the 
Persian knowledge of astronomy, yo, 
note, 0« the wretchedness and mi¬ 
sery prevalent in the Persian annals, ! 
174, note. On the moral character of 
tlte Persians, l()5, note. 

Watson, Admiral, sent with a sqiiadron ' 
under his command to India, III, ■ 
I5I. Sails from Madras to Calcutta, ! 
154. Takes Calcutta in co-operation 
with Clive, 15(). Bombards Chan- 
dernagor, l()(). 

Watts, Mr. chief of the factory at Cos- 
simhtizar, ntadc prisoner by Suraja 
Dowia, HI. 147. 

Weaving, skill of the Plindus in, to what 
ovving, H. 15. Superiority of the 
Alexicans in, 16'. Skill of the Goths 
in, ibid. Skill of the Babylonians, 
17, note. Spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing, familiar to the Africans, 15, | 
note. Art of weaving cotton ascribed < 
to Semiramis, 18. Skill of the Col- ! 
chians in, 20, note. 1 

Webbe, Mr. appointed with Mr. Close 
to depose the Nabob of Arcot, VI. 
287. 

Wellesley, Marquis, Earl of Morning- 
ton. See Mornington, I^ord. 

Wellesley, Honourable Major-General 
Arthur,ap}X)inted one of a diplomatic 
committee to act as occasion may re- 


(juireiu the war with Tippoo Saib, 
Vl. 101. His military concern in 
that war, 105, 107. Appointed to 
the command of the army, for car¬ 
rying into execution the treaty of 
Bassein, .342. His raj)id march to 
Poona, to prevent its being set on 
6re, 343. Plenipotentiary powers of 
negotiation and war given to him, 
352. Writes a letter to Oowlut Rao 
Sciwdia, on the menacing position he 
had assumed, .357. Objects at which 
he was to aim in the war against 
Scindia, and the Rajah ofBerar, 3<)4. 
Takes Ahmednuggur, 427* Defeats 
Scindia in the battle of Assye, 42^. 
Receives an overture for peace, 433. 
In conjunction with ColorvA Ste¬ 
phenson, gains the battle of Argauni, 
43.'). Hays siege to and takes Gawil- 
ghur, 436. Negotiates with the Ra¬ 
jah of Berar, 443, and concludes a 
treaty with him, 445. Ordered to 
commence hostile operations against 
Holkar, 4G8. Impeded in his mili¬ 
tary operations in Deccan by a fa¬ 
mine, 470. Withdraws into canton¬ 
ments 473. * 

Wellesley, Mr. appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the territory of Oude, 
VI. 213. Ilis ap])ointment objected 
to by the Court of Oireclors, 230. 
Confirmed by the Board of Control, 
ibicl. Resigns his situation and re¬ 
turns to P2nrope, 243. 

Wheeler, Mr. appointed Governor-Ge¬ 
neral of Bengal on the supposed re¬ 
signation of Mr. Hastings, IV. 1(5. 
Pills the vacancy in council occasion¬ 
ed by the dcatli of Col. Monson,^0. 

Whiteiiii!, Mr. President and Governor 
of Madras, pro tempore, IV. 122. 

Wigley, Mr. opposes Mr. Grey’s mo¬ 
tion for adjourning tlie trial of Mr. 
Hastings, as prejudicial to the jus¬ 
tice and character of the Plouse, V. 
202 . 

Wilford, Captain, quoted, on the Hin¬ 
du dynasties, I, iSp, note. On t^e 
deficiency of the Hindus in historical 
records, 144, note. On the Hindu 
mythology, ibid. On .^le story of 
the Noah of the Hindus, I4p, note. 
On the amount of a year of the Crea¬ 
tor, by Hindu computation, 287* 
note. On theChrishna of the Hindus, 
308, note. On the contests of the three 




gods of the Hindus for si;periorily, 
310. On the reserve of tlie Brah¬ 
mens respecting their god Deva or 
the sun, S 27 > note. Says that nei¬ 
ther llie Hindus nor Kgyptians had 
any work purely historical, II. Oo. 
Considers tlie siuie of ancient liistorv 
in the Hast, as a blank in literature, 
(il, note. Ascribes ignor.ince to tin 
compilers of tlie Purauas, I(i2, note. 
On the propensity oi the Hindus to 
appropriate every thing of aniupitiy 
to themselves, 162. Ciives the real 
story t>f the Vicramadiiya of the Hin¬ 
dus, 163. 

Rilkes, Alderniaii, an ad\ocate. in the 
House off'oininons in favour of Mr. 
Htff^.ings, V. <)6. 

yVilkins, Mr. rpioted, on a religious 
comment u[)on the wanton odes of 
the I'ersian poet llali?', 1. 328, note. 
On the voluntary indiction of pain 
by the zealots of India, 364, note. 
On the gross language of the Heto- 
])adesa of the Hindus, 3}iH. On tlie 
fjuaiilies ,which cotislitute the per- 
teciion ot a‘nangnage, H. 81, note. 

' On tlie self-ahaseineiu of the Hindus 
before their kings, 171, note. 
tVilks, C'olonel, on the states into 
which India was divKleal, f|uoted, 
IJ. 178. On tlie slate of ci\llization 
of the Mahomedan princes of Dec- 
can, 182, note. On liie increasing 
wretchedness of the Indians the fur¬ 
ther they arc traced in anii^iinty, 186, 
note. Accuses Lord Cornwallis of 
breach of faith with Tip ])()0 Sad), V. 
2()7» note. Afiinns that Colonel 
^yiovd conuminicaied inlelligence of 
the motions of Tippoo Saih, hut was 
not credited, 291. His account of 
tVie assault on the Peiiah, near Se- 
ringapatam, 317 ; of the flisiressed 
state of the army at the siege of Ban¬ 
galore, 820 ; of the march of the 
arniv from Arikera to Caniambaddy, 
324.' 

X^'illonghby, Sir Hugh, attempts a 
i north-west "passage, 1. 6. 

Winter, Sir Edward, Chief Company’s 
servant apvEort St. George, suspected 
of delirujiiency, and recalled, 1. 87 . 
Imprisons hisinteiuled successor,ibid. 
jWitchcraft, prevalence of, in India, I. 
423. Five persons tried and cxeented 
for, in one district, in 1792, ibid. 


Women, condition of, with the Hindus, 
1. 383. Qualities and faults ascribed 
to thorn in the Gentoo laws and In¬ 
stitutes of Menu, 387, note. Con¬ 
dition of, with the Arabians, ]\»rsians, 
and Tartars, 389, note. With the 
North American tribes, ibid. Why 
secluded from public \ iew by the 
Hindus, 393 , note. Domestic com- 
I munity of, on the Malabar coast, 396 . 

I Atnong the (\dilo inhabitants of Bri- 
I lain, note. In the province of 

! Madura, ibid. C'ondition of women 
! in the island of Formosa, the La- 
; drones, and other places, ibid, iliiulu 
I women kiss and even adore the pri¬ 
vate parts of the naked Fakeers, who 
travel in pilgrimage, 398 , note. Per¬ 
sian women totally tlevoid of delicacy, 
39f). Women of I/idia represented 
as of' exquisite proj^ortion, and their 
skin of a polish and softness su]K'rior 
to that of all their rivals on the globe, 
409 . liincln women accustomed to 
do their occasions in llte ]jul)llc streets, 
421. note Hands ()f an India!! cook- 
maid softer than thoL*a of an F'airojtean 
heautv, II. K), note. ' 

Wood, (’olonel, attacked twice success- 
fnllv by Hyder Ali, 111.423. 
i Woodington, Iacntenant'Colonel, takes 
j Haroach, \ 3. 442. I'akes tlie town 
: of ('hampaneer, 443. 

1 Worship, of the planets, I. 336, note. 

! Of herf)cs, how occasioned., 33(). Oi 
inanimate, objects, 3()7. Of reptiles, 
ibid. 

Wvndham, Mr. his s])cech on the ill 
treatment of the managers, on Mr. 
Hastings’s trial, V. 201. 

Xenoplion, (piolod, on Persian punish¬ 
ments, 1, 219 * note. On Eastern 
magnificence, II. 182. 

Year of the CVeator, amount of, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu computation, 1. 
287. 

Vogee, Hindu penitents so denominated, 
I. 363. 

j Yoni, obscene worship of, by the llin- 
' dus, 1. 

; York, Archbishop of, proceedings of 
' the House of Commons, on his in- 
‘ temperate language during the trial of 
Mr. Hastings, V. 108. 
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Zabita Khan, attacked by the Mahrat- 
tas and the Emperor, and all his ter¬ 
ritories taken from him, III. 487, 
492 . His territories restored to him >j 
by the Mahratt.is, 494. Defeats the 
forces of the Emperor, and evades the 
payment of arrears of tribute, 495. 

Zeniaun, Captain General of the em¬ 
pire, his revolt against Akbar, 11. 
301. 

Zemindar, meaning and potvcr of the 
title, 1. 271 , 111 . 467 . Zemindars, of 
the Nortliern C-ircars, sommoncd to 
Madras, IV. 125. Further account of 
their oHicc and power, V.4o6. Not 
proprietors of land, 407 . 'I’heir sys¬ 
tem suggested by iiristocratical pnn- 
ci))les, 408. New arrangement re¬ 
specting them not to be reconciled 
with the interests of the great body 
of the people, 409. Their power 
abolished, -ItU). Relation between 
the Zemindais and the Ryots, 445. 
Administration of justice not possi¬ 
ble tf) be aided by the co-operation of 


i^lemindars, 600. Company’s war 
with the refractory Zemindars of 
Oude, VI. 241. 

Zendavesta, resemblance of, to the 
Vedas, 1. 370 , note. 

Zodiac, of the Hindus, borrowed from 
the (Reeks and other nation.s, 11. 96 , 
and note, 127 . 

Zillah, a district, and court of justice, 
V’l. 422. 

Zillah .Indges, making them penal 
judges not good policy, V. 507. 

Zoroaster, Deity how described by, I. 
292 . .Made the dnlics of agriculture 
a part of his teligioo, 11 . 27 , note. 
Siindarily of bis religious system to 
that of lltc Hindus, I 92 . 

Zulfcccar Khan, subabdar of Deccan, 
accompanies Shah Anlnm in his 
wars, 11. 377 . ('omlnct of, to the 
.sons of Aulmn on the death of the 
Fimperor, 380, 381. Sides with Moir. 
ad Dicn, who succeeds to the throne, 
ibid. Is defeated by Fcrokserc, 383 : 
and strangled, .384. 
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